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IN  offering  the  following  volume  to  the  public,  we  have  no  apology  fo 
make ;  and  little  to  observe,  either  as  to  our  own  objects  or  the  work  itself. 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  departments  of  science  of  more  general  utility,  than 
those  of  geography  and  statistics ;  especially  in  this  country,  which  possesses 
an  immense  territory,  embracing  different  climates;  a  variety  of  soil,  afford- 
ing different  productions  ;  and  where  one  united  people,  having,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defence,  foreign  relations,  commerce,  and  other  national  objects  ;  a 
common  government,  are  divided  into  distinct  and  separate  communities: 
which,  as  it  respects  the  common  objects  of  legislation  and  the  various  con- 
cerns of  society,  are  subject  to  local,  distinct  and  independent  authorities ; 
which,  from  the  influence  of  positive  institutions,  must  have  a  tendency,  not 
only  to  maintain  different  characteristics,  habits  and  manners  in  these  distinct 
communities,  but  in  some  measure  to  obstruct  the  dissemination  of  local  in- 
telligence. It  is  evident,  that  the  people  of  the  several  Siates  cannot  be  too 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other ;  their  local  resources  and  advantages ; 
the  most  important  interests,  whether  of  agriculture,  manufactures  or  com- 
merce; the  most  conspicuous  departments  of  industry,  and  the  prevailing 
local  characteristics.  A  general  diffusion  of  information  upon  these  subjects 
will  not  only  tend  to  unite  us  more  effectually  as  one  people,  but  may  con- 
tribute to  the  general  improvement.  Several  valuable  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  already  been  published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe,  that  others  are  contemplated,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  topography 
of  our  country  is  every  where  receiving  conspicuous  attention.  With  respect 
to  this  volume,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  the  product  of  much  industry ;  and 
that,  it  embodies  a  vast  collection  of  facts,  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied.  Per- 
haps there  has  been  no  work  of  the  kind  undertaken  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, nor  could  these  principles  have  been  acted  upon  with  success, 
except  in  a  work  confined  to  a  small  territory.  It  was  our  design  to  obtain 
authentic  and  correct  topographical,  and  the  entire  statistical  information  from 
evepft  town.  This,  as  will  be  perceived,  has  given  the  work  great  uniformity  : 
which,  by  depriving  it  of  variety,  may  have  rendered  it  less  interesting,  but 
we  think  not  less  useful;  as  that  kind  of  information,  which  comes  within  the 
views  of  this  work,  can"  be  found  in  the  description  of  every  town. 

With  the  exception  of  the  aid  we  have  received  (which  we  here  would  ac- 
knowledge,) from  a  statistical  and  topographical  view  of  New-Haven,  by  the 
late  President  Dwight,  published  in  1811 ;  from  a  view  upon  a  similar  piaif. 
of  the  towns  of  Litchfield,  Norfolk  and  Washington,  in  Litchfield  county,  by 
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James  Morris  Esq.;  and  a  historical  and  topographical  view  df  the  towns  of 
Haddam  and  East-Haddam,  by  the  Rev.  David  D.  Field,  published  in  1814  5 
the  work  has  been  wholly  compiled  from  original  materials.  The  facts  have 
been  collected  either  directly  by  ourselves,  or  through  the  aid  of  correspond- 
ents. Every  county,  and  almost  every  important  town  in  each  State,  has 
been  visited ;  and  a  circular  letter,  specifying  the  several  subjects  upon  which 
information  was  requested,  has  been  addressed  to  one  or  more  of  the  most 
intelligent  inhabitants  in  every  other  town.  The  great  number  of  gentlemen 
who,  in  this  way?  have  furnished  information  for  the  work,  are  entitled  to  our 
warmest  acknowledgments.  We  are  sensible,  that  information  obtained  in 
this  mode  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  erroneous;  but  considering  the 
respectable  sources  from  whence  it  has  been  derived,  we  have  no  doubt,  but 
that  in  general  it  will  be  found  correct.  In  noticing  the  sources  of  our  infor- 
mation, we  should  do  injustice,  were  we  to  omit  to  state,  that  for  the  facts 
relative  to  the  first  settlements  of  towns  and  much  other  historical  infbtma- 
£ion,  we  are  extensively  indebted  to  "Trumbull's  history  of  Connecticut;" 
a  work  disclosing  more  research,  and  more  indefatigable  industry,  than  al- 
most any  other  which  has  appeared  in  this  State. 

In  the  arrangement  or  plan  of  the  work,  our  object  has  been  to  render  it  as 
systematic  and  connected  as  possible;  the  usual  order  of  the  counties  and 
towns  having  been  preserved. 

With  respect  to  biographical  notices,  as  our  limits  did  not  admit  of  an  in- 
sertion of  ail  that  might  be  deserving  of  preservation,  we  have  selected  such 
as  we  deemed  most  distinguished,  and  that  could  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 
facility ;  having  some  regard  to  diversity  of  characters,  with  a  view  to  give 
this  part  of  the  work  as  much  variety  and  interest  as  practicable.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  understood,  that  all  those  individuals  who  have  been  noticed 
were  deemed  more  distinguished,  or  a  sketch  of  their  lives  more  worthy  of 
preservation,  than  many  others,  who  have  been  omited.  Should  a  second 
edition  of  the  work  be  demanded,  it  might,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
receive  considerable  additions  and  improvements. 

It  is  generally  considered,  that  works  of  this  description  cannot  be  very 
permanent,  as  most  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  constantly  chang- 
ing. But  from  the  condition  of  the  improvements  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion in  these  two  States,  and  the  permanent  and  settled  character  of  society, 
it  is  believed,  that  with  the  exception  of  some  manufacturing  interests,  both 
the  topographical  descriptions  and  the  statistical  details  will  remain  essentially- 
correct  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  from  this  consideration,  that  we  have  ob- 
served a  minuteness  and  uniformity  of  description,  which  is  not  usual  in  pub- 
lications of  this  character.  Being  confined  to  giving  an  account  of  "  things 
as  they  are,"  we  have  aimed  at  no  embelishments  of  style,  elegance  of  dic- 
tion or  richness  and  brilliancy  of  descriptions.  That  a  work  containing  such 
a  vast  collection  of  facts  should  be  free  from  errors,  will  not  be  expected ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  intelligent  and  the  liberal,  being  sensible  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  undertaking,  will  view  its  defects  with  proper  indulgence. 
After  having  devoted  nearly  one  entire  year  to  this  work,  and  extended  it 
near  100  pages  beyond  the  proposed  size,  it  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the 
hope,  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  respectable 
patronage  which  it  has  received  in  almost  every  town  in  the  two  States. 
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GENERAL 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OP. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT  is  situated  between  41°  and  42°  2'  north  lat. 
and  between  71°  20'  and  73°  15'  west  Ion. 

Its  form  is  considerably  irregular.  It  has  an  average  length,  from  east 
to  west,  of  about  83  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
of  about  53  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  about  4664  square  miles, 
inclusive  of  navigable  rivers,  bays  and  harbours. 

Connecticut  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Rhode-Island,  on  the  south  by 
Long-Island  sound,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  State  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  of  which  the  following 
Table  exhibits  a  view ;  the  number  of  towns  in  each ;  the  seat  of 
justice ;  the  incorporated  cities,  boroughs,  &c. 


Counties. 
Hartford. 

Towns. 
18 

Seat  of  justice. 
Hartford. 

New-Haven. 

17 

New-Haven. 

New-London. 

14 

(  N.  Lcyidon 
(  and  Norwich. 

Fairfield. 

Windham. 
Litchfield. 

Middlesex. 

Tolland. 

17 

15 

22 

7 
10 

(  Fairfield  and 
\  Danbury. 

Windham. 

Litchfield. 
^  Middletown 
I  and  Haddam, 

Tolland. 

Incor.  cities,  &c. 
Hartford  City. 
{  New-Haven  City  & 
(  Guilford  Borough. 
CN.  London  &  Nor- 
wich Cities,  &  Sto- 
(  nington  Borough. 

Bridgeport  Boro'. 


Litchfield  Village, 
Middletown  City. 


Surface,  Soil  and  Geological  Character. — Accuracy  of  geographical 
description,  and  a  correct  and  minute  delineation  of  the  physiogno- 
my of  the  earth,  its  surface,  soil,  mountains,  rivers,  bays,  geological 
character,  natural  and  agricultural  productions,  &c.  are  objects,  pre- 
senting no  ordinary  difficulties,  and  which  afford  no  prospect  of  at- 
tainment, without  adequate  and  correct  information,  derived  from  an- 
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thentic  sources,  and  the  result  of  extensive  research  and  just  observa- 
tion.  The  description  of  natural  objects  is  attended  with  difficulties, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  their  features,  and  the  in- 
distinctness of  their  connections  and  relations.  Hence  the  difficulties 
of  topographical  description ;  the  smallest  portion  of  the  earth  fre- 
quently presents  a  great  variety  of  surface,  soil  and  character,  from 
the  influence  of  local  causes,  and  an  apparent  and  incongruous  con- 
nection of  natural  objects,  which  is  almost  every  where  to  be  observ- 
•ed.  At  the  base  of  a  rugged  granitic  ridge,  we  often  find  a  smooth 
and  fertile  plain  ;  the  frosty  and  sterile  hill  is  often  connected  with  the 
warm  and  fertile  dale ;  the  craggy  cliff  is  found  approaching  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  upon  a  stream,  the  borders  of  which,  elsewhere,  are  lined 
with  beautiful  alluvial ;  and  perhaps  this  very  alluvial  is  bounded  by  a 
lofty  ridge  of  mountain,  and  upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  though 
vastly  elevated  from  the  stream  below,  there  may  be  embosomed  an 
extensive  sheet  of  water.  From  this  surprising,  and  often  marvellous 
connection  and  diversity  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  its  surface,  soil  and  cha- 
racter, without  a  minuteness  which  could  not  be  indulged,  even  if  the 
materials  could  be  obtained. 

But  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  local  varieties  the  effect  of 
local  causes,  most  sections  of  country  are  characterized  by  certain 
distinct  features,  both  as  it  respects  their  internal  structure  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  which  generally  prevail,  and  distinguish  them  from 
other  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

A  concise  notice  of  the  several  distinct  districts  of  country,  which 
this  State  presents,  and  their  general  and  prominent  characteristics, 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  a  general  view  of  the  State.  The  ex- 
tensive argillaceous  vale  upon  Connecticut  river  claims  the  first  atten- 
tion in  this  view.  This  district  commences  at  Middletown,  and  extends 
through  the  State  ;  being  about  30  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  10  to  16  in  width,  extending  upon  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  northern  part  of  this  tract  bounds  west  upon  the  great 
greenstone  range  of  mountain,  and  east  upon  the  granitic  range,  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  State.  This  tract,  with  the  exception  of 
the  alluvial  upon  the  Connecticut,  has  an  undulating  surface,  being 
pleasantly  diversified  with  moderate  hills  and  gentle  declivities.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  a  strong  and  fertile  argillaceous  loam,  varying,  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  from  a  hard,  stiff  clay,  to  a  light,  sandy  loam,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  aluminous  or  siliceous  earths.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  richest  agricultural  section,  of  the  same  extent,  in 
the  State,  or  perhaps  in  New-England. 

West  of  this,  is  the  greenstone  district,  consisting  of  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  greenstone  mountain ;  and  the  vales  between  its  several 
branches,  of  which  the  Farmington  vale,  west  of  this  mountain,  is 
the  most  considerable,  commencing  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Haven, 
and  extending  through  the  State,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  •  it  is 
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from  three  to  five  miles  in  width.  The  vale  of  Quinipiack,  in  Wal- 
lingford  and  North-Haven,  about  1 5  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  five  in  breadth,  belongs  to  this  district,  although  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  it  is  light  and  sandy.  This  tract  is  generally  very  fertile,  and 
of  an  argillaceous  character,  and  a  rich  farming  district.  West  of 
the  vale  following  the  course  of  the  greenstone  mountain,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  commences  the  declivities  or  subsidence  of  the 
extensive  granitic  mountain,  extending  through  the  State.  This  is 
an  elevated,  granitic,  primitive  region,  generally  rough  and  broken  ; 
and  some  sections  of  it  frosty  and  sterile,  particularly  the  evergreen 
district,  in  its  northern  part ;  but  in  general  it  is  a  good  grazing  coun- 
try. West  of  this  section,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ousatonick,  are 
calcareous  vales  of  considerable  extent,  being  from  half  a  mile  to  five 
miles  in  breadth.  This  tract  is  very  rich,  and  well  adapted  to  a  grain 
culture. 

The  Connecticut  river  vale,  upon  the  east,  is  lost  in  the  declivities 
of  the  eastern  granitic  range,  extending  through  the  State.  From 
this  mountain  eastwardly  to  Rhode-Island,  it  is  generally  a  mountain- 
ous or  hilly  country,  of  a  primitive,  geological  character ;  but  the 
prevailing  soil  is  warm,  strong  and  fertile,  being  excellent  for  grazing ; 
and  upon  the  Quinibaug,  Shetucket,  and  their  branches,  there  are  nu- 
merous small  but  fertile  vales.  The  granitic  district,  from  Lyme,  east- 
wardly, extends  south  to  the  sound  ;  but  westwardly,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  State,  or  to  New- York  line,  there  is  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  flat,  upon  the  border  of  Long-Island  sound  ;  being  from 
one  to  three  miles  in  width.  The  most  extensive  and  valuable  part 
of  this  flat,  is  west  of  the  Ousatonick  river.  The  soil  is  generally 
a  gravelly  loam,  very  deep,  strong  and  fertile,  and  some  sections  of 
marine  alluvial.  West  of  the  Ousatonick,  this  flat  is  lost  in  a  gra- 
dual rise,  extending  to  the  north  and  west,  which  becomes  elevated 
and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

Mountains. — There  are  five  distinct  and  considerable  mountains  in 
the  State.  Three  of  them  are  of  a  granitic,  geological  character,  and 
two  of  greenstone.  The  western  or  Ousatonick  mountain  commen- 
ces in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State,  and  extends  northwardly 
through  it ;  its  general  course  following  that  of  the  Ousatonick  river. 
This  mountain  has  no  distinct  continuous  ridge,  but  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  eminences,  and  numerous  spurs  and  branches,  some  of 
which  are  very  elevated,  particularly  Mount  Tom,  situated  between 
Litchfield  and  Washington,  which  has  an  altitude  of  700  feet.  The 
general  character  of  this  mountain  is  granitic  ;  but  its  prevailing  fea- 
tures are  in  many  respects  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  gra- 
nitic ranges.  It  is  not  continuous,  and  the  summits  of  the  eminences, 
although  equally  elevated,  and  more  bald,  are  not  so  cold  and  frosty. 
Its  declivities  generally  afford  a  warm,  fertile  soil ;  and  the  base  of 
many  of  the  eminences  consists  of  limestone,  which  also  abounds  in 
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many  of  the  intervening  vales.  This  mountain  is  rich  in  mineral  trea- 
sures, particularly  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  various  places. 

The  next  granitic  range,  in  order,  commences  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  New-Haven  county,  and  extends  northwardly  through  the 
State,  into  the  interior  of  New-England.  It  consists  of  a  continuous 
ridge,  generally  facing  to  the  east.  It  is  not  very  elevated,  its  sum- 
mits being  principally  covered  with  forests.  The  northern  section  of 
this  range  is  clothed  with  evergreens  ;  hence  it  is  here  called  the 
Greenwoods  mountain.  This  evergreen  region  is  cold,  frosty  and  ste- 
rile. The  northern  section  of  this  range  is  more  elevated,  its  ascent 
more  direct,  and  its  declivities  very  rugged. 

The  third  is  a  greenstone  range.  This  mountain  rises  near  the 
sound,  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Haven.  It  has,  for  some  distance,  two 
branches ;  one  of  which  commences  at  East  and  the  other  at  West 
rock.  The  West  rock  branch  extends  some  distance,  and  subsides.  The 
west  branch,  and  the  east  branch  for  some  distance,  are  a  succession 
of  eminences  ;  but  the  latter  becomes  continuous  and  elevated,  ex- 
tending in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  State,  and  far  into  the 
interior.  This  range  has  very  conspicuous  and  peculiar  features. 
It  faces  to  the  west,  presenting,  upon  its  west  side,  a  bold,  mural  pre- 
cipice, which,  near  the  summit,  consists  of  naked  rocks,  exhibited  in 
broken  fragments.  Upon  the  east  it  has  a  gradual  rise,  and  affords 
extensive  and  fertile  declivities.  The  greenstone  strata  of  this  range, 
in  their  general  features  and  mineral  treasures,  correspond  with  the 
trap  or  greenstone  of  the  old  world.  They  abound  in  minerals,  par- 
ticularly copper  ore,  which  is  found  in  various  places.  This  moun- 
tain may  with  propriety  be  called  the  great  greenstone  range. 

The  fourth  range  of  mountain  commences  in  the  eastern  section  of 
New-Haven,  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  extends  north- 
wardly, forming  the  western  boundary  of  Middletown,  and  terminates 
at  Rocky-hill,  in  Hartford.  This  range  is  of  the  same  geological  cha- 
racter as  the  last,  but  is  not  continuous ;  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  eminences  or  hills,  which  in  general  have  but  a  moderate  height ; 
but  there  arc  some  very  bold  elevations,  exhibiting  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  great  greenstone  range.  This  has  usually  been 
called  the  Middletown  mountain,  but  with  more  propriety  might  be 
called  the  lesser  greenstone  range.  These  several  mountains  are  all 
west  of  Connecticut  river. 

The  fifth  mountain  is  the  extensive  granitic  range  east  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  forms  the  height  of  land  that  separates  the  wa- 
ters that  fall  into  the  Connecticut  from  those  that  run  into  the  Thames. 
This  mountain  has,  at  its  commencement,  two  branches  ;  the  principal 
of  which  rises  in  the  eastern  section  of  New-Haven  county,  and  ex- 
tends northeastwardly,  and  rising  upon  the  east  side  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  other  branch  commences  near  the  sound,  in  Lyme,  and 
extends  northwardly,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river ;  but  is  not  con- 
tinuous, consisting  of  broken  eminences.    But  after  the  union  of  these 
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branches,  the  mountain  becomes  a  disjipct  and  continuous  range, 
becoming  more  elevated  as  it  extends  to  tnt  north,  affording  some  bold 
elevations,  of  which  Bald  mountain,  situated  between  Somers  and 
Stafford,  is  the  most  distinguished.  The  prevailing  strata  of  this 
range  are  primitive  granite  ;  but  in  many  of  its  declivities  micaceous 
schistus  abounds. 

Mineralogy, — The  mineral  treasures  of  Connecticut  are  valuable 
and  extensive ;  but  they  have  received  but  little  attention,  with  the 
exception  of  iron  ore.  This  is  the  most  important  mineral  in  the 
State.  It  abounds  in  Salisbury  and  Kent,  and  is  of  ah  excellent  quali- 
ty. It  is  also  found  in  Sherman,  Roxbury,  Washington  and  Cornwall, 
and  bog  ore,  of  an  excellent  quality  for  castings,  is  found  in  Stafford, 
Copper  ore  abounds  in  various  places  in  the  greenstone  range,  particu- 
larly in  Granby,  Hamden  and  Cheshire.  Iron  pyrites  has  been  found 
in  Hamden  and  Berlin  ;  and  there  are  indications  of  galena,  or  lead 
ore,  in  Berlin,  Cheshire,  Middletown,  Brookfield  and  Killingly.  Black 
lead,  or  plumbago,  has  been  discovered  in  Cornwall  and  Marlborough. 
Porcelain  clay  has  been  found  in  New-Milford  and  Cornwall,  white 
clay  in  Wa-hington,  and  yellow  ochre  also  in  Washington  and  New- 
Milford.  Recently  a  valuable  cobalt  mine  has  been  discovered  in 
Chatham.  From  the  examinations  which  have  been  made,  the  ore 
of  this  valuable  mineral  is  extensive  ;  being  found  principally  in  mi- 
caceous veins.  This  is  a  very  valuable  mineral,  and  promises  to  be  a 
source  of  great  profit. 

Limestone  abounds  extensively  in  the  western  section  of  the  State, 
particularly  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ousatonick  river,  and  in  the  vales 
intervening  between  the  mountainous  eminences  and  ridges,  which 
characterize  this  section  of  the  State.  Marble  is  found  in  New-Mil- 
ford, Washington,  Brookfield  and  Milford.  That  in  the  latter  place 
is  clouded,  resembling  the  Italian  dove  marble  ;  has  a  rich  colour,  an 
excellent  texture,  and  sustains  a  very  high  polish. 

Quarries  of  freestone  exist  in  various  places,  particularly  within  the 
argillaceous  district  upon  Connecticut  river.  Those  most  deserving 
of  notice,  in  a  general  view,  are  in  Chatham,  Haddam  and  East-Hart- 
ford. There  is  also  a  quarry  of  excellent  white  fire  proof  stone  in 
Stafford,  suitable  for  furnace  hearths  ;  a  singular  coincidence,  that 
stone,  suitable  for  furnace  hearths,  which  is  rarely  found,  should  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  iron  ore,  of  a  suitable  quality  for  casting. 

Some  small  quantities  of  coal  have  been  found  in  Berlin,  and  re- 
cently in  Sufficid.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  coal  in  Mid- 
dletown and  Hartford. 

The  mineral  waters  of  the  State  are  numerous  ;  but  there  are  no 
watering  places  of  much  celebrity,  except  those  of  Stafford  and  Suf- 
field.  The  first  of  these  has  deservedly  acquired  a  conspicuous  re- 
putation, is  a  place  of  extensive  resort,  and  is  provided  with  very  am- 
ple accommodations  ;  the  latter  is  also  provided  with  convenient  ac- 
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commodations,  and  at  somfaperiods  has  maintained  considerable  repu- 
tation. 

Waters.' — The  waters  of  this  State  are  abundant  and  various,  and 
afford  all  the  advantages  and  conveniences  which  can  result  from  an 
extensive  sea-coast,  safe  and  convenient  harbours,  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  large  navigable  rivers,  and  innumerable  small  streams,  which 
intersect  and  fertilize  the  State  in  every  direction,  abounding  in  sites 
for  hydraulic  works. 

There  are  three  considerable  rivers  in  this  State  ;  the  Connecticut, 
Ousatonick  and  Thames ;  which,  together  with  their  numerous 
branches,  bays,  and  inlets,  water  a  considerable  section  of  the  State. 

Connecticut  river,  from  which  the  State  takes  its  name,  and  which 
ranks  among  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  the  Atlantic  States,  inter- 
sects the  State  into  nearly  two  equal  sections,  running  through  it  in  a 
southerly  and  southeasterly  direction,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  The 
extreme  head  of  its  tide  waters  is  just  below  the  village  of  Ware- 
house-Point, about  64  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Saybrook 
bar.  Sloops  ascend  to  this  place,  in  the  season  of  high  water.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world  ;  flowing  with  a  placid 
but  majestic  tide,  through  an  extensive  vale,  affording  the  most  inter- 
esting scenery  and  landscapes,  its  borders  being  embellished  by  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  tracts  of  alluvial,  unrivalled  in  fertility  and 
beauty.  This  river  affords  very  important  facilities  for  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  contains  numerous  shad  fisheries,  some  of  which  are 
the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  branches  of 
the  Connecticut,  within  this  State,  are  the  Tunxis  or  Farmington  river, 
a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  stream,  which  comes  from  the  west, 
and  the  Scantic,  Hockanum  and  Salmon  rivers  from  the  east. 

The  Ousatonick  is  the  second  river  in  this  State.  This  river  runs 
about  90  miles  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut ;  and,  together  with 
its  branches,  waters  the  western  section  of  the  State.  Its  navigable 
waters  extend  to  Derby,  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  boats  as- 
cend to  Southbury,  in  seasons  of  high  water. 

There  are  some  valuable  shad  fisheries  in  this  river  ;  and  in  many 
sections  its  borders  are  lined  with  alluvial.  Its  principal  branches  are 
the  Naugatuck  and  Shepaug.  The  practicability  and  expediency  of 
a  canal  upon  the  borders  of  this  river,  extending  boat  navigation  into 
the  interior,  have  been  suggested,  and  we  think  are  deserving  of 
consideration.  Navigation,  upon  this  river,  is  very  limited ;  and  a 
canal  would  supply  this  defect,  and  afford  very  important  facilities  to 
commerce,  and  essential  advantages  to  agriculture  and  other  impor- 
tant interests,  particularly  those  of  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
marble,  lime,  iron,  timber,  lumber,  &c.  ;  articles  that  this  region  af- 
fords in  abundance,  and  which  are  bulky  and  heavy,  requiring  the  ad- 
vantages of  navigation  to  facilitate  their  transportation. 

The  Thames  is  the  third  river  in  size  in  Connecticut.  This  river, 
with  its  two  great  branches,  the  Shetucket  and  Quinibaug,  and  their 
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numerous  tributary  streams,  water  the  eastern  section  of  the  State. 
The  Thames  admits  of  ship  navigation  to  Norwich,  the  head  of  tide 
water,  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  principal  branches  of  the 
Shetucket  are  the  Willimantic,  the  Nachaug  and  Hop  rivers.  The 
Shetucket,  the  Quinibaug,  and  their  branches,  afford  some  excellent 
shad  and  salmon  fisheries.  Salmon  are  taken  in  the  Willimantic,  as 
higli  as  Willington ;  and  in  the  Quinibaug,  as  far  up  as  Thompson. 

The  most  considerable  harbours  and  bays  in  this  State  are  those 
of  New-London,  New-Haven,  Bridgeport,  Stonington,  Black-Rock, 
Norwalk,  Stamford,  Killingworth,  Guilford,  Sachem- s  Head,  Milford, 
Greenwich,  Saugatuck,  Mystic  and  Niantic.  These  are  all  upon 
Long- Island  sound  ;  in  addition  to  which,  there  are  numerous  safe  and 
convenient  landing  places  upon  the  navigable  rivers. 

Climate. — Climate  depends  not  only  upon  general,  but  also  upon 
local  causes.  Of  the  former,  general  location,  or  the  relation  which 
a  place  has  to  the  equator,  is  the  most  important,  and  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  uniform  influence.  There  are,  however,  some  other  ge- 
neral causes  ;  such  as  the  influence  of  the  sea,  of  an  extensive  eleva- 
ted region,  and  of  a  settled  and  uniform  current  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  course  of  winds.  Causes,  not  of  a  general  nature,  con- 
sist principally  of  local  situation ;  the  physiognomy  and  character 
of  the  country  ;  its  being  elevated  or  flat ;  inclined  to,  or  from  the 
equator  ;  being  wet  or  dry  ;  the  soil  cold  or  warm ;  and  the  surrounding 
country  mountainous  or  level,  covered  with  forests,  or  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation. From  the  influence  of  local  causes,  the  climate  of  this  State, 
although  possessing  small  territorial  limits,  is  very  various  in  different 
sections.  The  great  vale  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  borders  of  Long 
Island  sound,  enjoy  a  salubrious,  mild  and  uniform  climate,  and  will 
compare  with  the  northern  departments  of  France,  and  Devonshire  in 
England.  These  sections  are  not  subject  to  frequent  storms,  either 
in  winter  or  summer,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
and  there  is  probably  as  much  uniformity  in  the  weather  here,  as  at 
Philadelphia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  The  rigours  of  winter 
continue  from  two  to  three  months ;  and  the  rivers  are  usually 
"  bound  in  chains  of  ice,"  for  about  this  period  ;  and  the  earth 
is  usually  covered  with  snow,  so  as  to  afford  sleighing,  from  five  to  se- 
ven weeks. 

In  the  climate  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  apple,  peach  and  wa- 
ter melon  come  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  grape  vine  grows 
spontaneously,  and  the  mulberry  tree  flourishes  with  little  attention. 
Destructive  frosts  are  rarely  experienced  ;  two  only  are  recollected 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  were  extensively  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. Severe  droughts  are  equally  rare ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  pari  of  our  country,  where  the  productions  of  the  earth 
are  more  sure,  or  where  the  fruits  of  agricultural  industry  can  be 
relied  upon  with  more  certainty.  In  the  northwest  section  of  the  State, 
where  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  elevated,  and  particularly  in  the 
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evergreen  district,  the  climate  is  much  more  cold  and  frosty,  the  win- 
ters more  rigorous,  the  usual  quantity  of  snow  much  greater,  and  the 
weather  has  less  uniformity.  And  these  observations  are  applicable, 
with  some  qualification,  to  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  Peaches,  water-melons  and  some  other  summer  fruits, 
do  not  come  to  as  great  perfection  here  as  upon  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  borders  of  Long  Island  sound.  This,  however,  may  not  be 
entirely  owing  to  the  climate,  as  the  soil  is  less  congenial  to  their 
growth. 

Natural  and  Agricultural  Productions. — The  forests  of  Connecticut 
are  principally  deciduous  ;  consisting  of  oak,  chesnut,  maple,  walnut, 
butternut,  ash,  elm,  beech,  birch,  button-wood,  bass,  and  various  oth- 
er species  of  trees.  They  comprise  also  white  and  yellow  pine, 
spruce,  hemlock  and  other  perennial  trees.  The  oak,  of  which  there 
are  several  different  species,  prevails  most  extensively,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  utility.  It  affords  a  valuable  and  durable  timber  for  various 
purposes  required  by  the  useful  arts  and  the  conveniences  of  life.  It 
makes  excellent  ship  timber;  which,  for  strength  and  durability,  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  live  oak  of  the  southern  States;  being  equal  to 
the  boasted  oak  of  England.  The  maple  is  a  most  valuable  tree, 
not  only  for  fuel  and  timber,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  This 
tree,  which  abounds  extensively  in  some  of  our  forests,  is  highly  de- 
serving of  preservation,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  cul- 
ture and  particular  attention,  by  our  farmers.  In  those  parts  of  the 
State,  where  this  tree  flourishes,  every  farm  ought  to  have  reserved  up- 
on it,  a  suitable  maple  orchard  ;  which  would  be  equally  an  ornament, 
and  a  source  of  family  convenience  and  economy.  The  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  forests,  in  this  State,  are  in  the  towns  of  Guilford, 
Haddam,  E;vst-Haddam,  Chatham,  Southbury,  Oxford,  Woodbridge, 
Farmington,  Killingly,  Stafford,  Union,  Tolland,  Goshen,  Winchester, 
Colebrook  and  Barkhamsted. 

The  agricultural  productions  consist  of  grain,  of  which  rye  and  In- 
dian corn  are  principally  cultivated,  although  wheat  and  oats  receive 
some  attention  ;  and  in  some  sections,  the  former  is  a  leading  crop  ; 
butter,  cheese,  beef  and  pork.  The  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  is  an  object  of  general  attention.  The  products  of  our  dairies, 
butter  and  cheese,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  believed,  that  the  business  is  carried  on  as  extensively  and  as 
advantageously  here,  as  in  any  section  of  our  country. 

The  best  grazing  and  dairy  towns,  in  the  State,  are  Pomfret,  Brook- 
lyn, Woodstock,  Lebanon,  Stonington,  North-Stonington  and  Groton, 
east  of  Connecticut  river  ;  and  west  of  it,  Goshen,  Bethlem,  Winches- 
ter, Norfolk>  Torrington  and  Colebrook.  Besides  the  articles  of  but- 
ter and  cheese,  the  more  direct  products  of  the  dairy  business,  large 
quantities  of  beef  and  pork  are  annually  made  in  these  towns,  and 
sent  abroad  for  a  market.  The  towns  best  adapted  to  a  grain  cul- 
ture, and  in  which  the  largest  quantities  of  grain  arc  usually  raised. 
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are  East-Windsor,  Enfield,  Somers,  Ellington,  Southington,  Farming- 
ton,  Windsor,  Simsbury  and  Granby,  principally  within  the  great  vale 
of  Connecticut  river ;  and  Sharon,  Salisbury  and  Canaan,  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Ousatonick,  in  the  western  section  of  the  State. 
These  are  rich  and  fertile  townships,  possessing  extensive  resources 
of  soil,  and  affording  great  facilities  of  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  believed, 
that  there  are  few  sections  in  the  Atlantic  States  more  favourable  for 
a  system  of  grain  culture,  particularly  that  of  rye.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  70,000  bushels  of  this  grain  have  been  raised  in  the  town 
of  East- Windsor  alone,  in  one  season.  But,  by  mentioning  these,  it 
is  not  intended  to  have  it  understood,  that  grain  is  not  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  other  towns  ;  it  is  raised  advantageously  in  Cheshire,  Wal- 
lingford,  Southbury,  Woodbury,  Newtown,  New-Milford,  Danbury, 
Fairfield,  Stratford,  Milford,  Plainfield,  Windham,  Mansfield,  Canter- 
bury and  others.*  Indian  corn  is  cultivated  most  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  alluvial  on  the  Connecticut,  Tunxis  and  Quinibaug 
rivers,  and  upon  the  borders  of  Long  Island  sound. 

Apple  orchards  in  this  State  are  extensive,  and  a  source  of  conside- 
rable profit.  They  abound  most  in  Hartford  and  Middlesex  counties, 
and  in  some  towns  upon  the  Ousatonick  river  ;  but  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  The  most  numerous  and  valuable  orchards 
in  Hartford  county,  or  in  the  State,  are  in  Farmington,  Simsbury,  Can- 
ton, Granby,  Berlin,  Windsor  and  Suffield.  In  these  and  in  many 
other  towns,  a  great  quantity  of  cider  is  annually  made,  which  is  used 
extensively,  as  a  common  drink;  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  sur- 
plus is  exported ;  but  the  principal  part  of  it  is  manufactured  into 
spiritous  liquor,  called  cider  brandy.  There  is  probably  no  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  growth  of  the  apple  is  so  sure  as  up- 
on Connecticut  river.  Here  it  never  entirely  fails.  Cider  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  wholesome  beverage  ;  but  its  quality  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  its  manufacture 
and  preservation  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  important  an 
article  should  in  general  be  so  much  neglected. 

Although  confined  to  a  general  view,  yet  we  cannot  permit  the  cul- 
ture of  onions,  in  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  to  pass  unnoticed.  Of 
this  rare  and  valuable  root  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  bunches  have 
been  annually  raised  in  this  town ;  which  is  undoubtedly  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  produced  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  Of 
other  local  agricultural  interests,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  hemp, 
in  East- Windsor,  water-melons,  and  other  vegetables  for  market,  in 
East-Hartford,  and  garden-seeds,  raised  for  market  by  the  Shakers  in 
Enfield,  are  deserving  of  notice. 

Roads. — In  addition  to  the  public  roads,  which  are  numerous,  and 
generally  well  made,  the  State  is  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  turnpikes.  The  turnpike  roads  belong  to,  and  were  constructed 
by,  incorporated  companies.    They  are  generally  well  constructed* 
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and  kept  in  good  repair,  and  afford  great  facility  to  travelling,  in  the 
rough  and  mountainous  sections  of  the  State. 

The  whole  number  of  incorporated  turnpike  companies  in  the  State 
is  about  seventy  ;  and  the  whole  capital  invested  is  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  first  turnpike  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1791  ;  since  which,  they  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing ;  so  that,  it  is  believed,  there  is  no  section  of  the  United  States  so 
well  accommodated  with  roads  as  Connecticut. 

Bridges.— Both  upon  the  public  and  turnpike  roads,  there  are  sub- 
stantial and  convenient  bridges  across  the  small  streams  in  every  part 
of  the  State  5  and  there  are  several  bridges  across  the  large  rivers. 
Of  these,  the  Hartford  bridge,  across  Connecticut  river,  at  the  city 
of  Hartford,  claims  the  first  notice.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expensive  bridges  in  the  United  States.  For  a  description  of  it, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  of  Hartford.  Next  to  this, 
are  Enfield  bridge  also  across  the  Connecticut,  connecting  the  towns 
of  Enfield  and  Suflield  ;  and  Washington  bridge,  upon  the  Ousatonick, 
connecting  the  towns  of  Milford  and  Stratford ;  for  a  description  of 
which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  of  Enfield  and  Milford. 

Progressive  Population,  Character  and  Manners  of  the  People. — This 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  populous  States  in  the  Union,  accord* 
ing  to  its  territorial  limits.  As  early  as  1756,  the  population  of  Con- 
necticut amounted  to  130,611  souls;  in  1774,  to  197,365;  and  in 
1782,  to  209,150.  The  inconsiderable  increase,  during  this  perir 
od,  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  war.  In  1790,  there  were  237,946 
inhabitants  in  the  State;  in  1800,  250,002;  and  in  1810,  261,942; 
being  57  persons  to  a  square  mile,  which  exceeds  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  excepting  Rhode-Island.  <, 

National  character  has  generally  been  considered  as  depending  both 
upon  physical  and  moral  causes ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  so 
ably  maintained  by  Hume,  that  the  influence  of  physical  causes  ought 
to  be  rejected  altogether.  Among  the  moral  causes,  affecting  the 
general  character  of  communities,  those  of  the  difficulties  or  facilities, 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  arising  from  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  their  peculiar  character,  as  giving  a  direction  to 
industry  ;  established  institutions,  of  a  political,  religious  and  literary 
nature  ;  and  the  manners,  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  first  settlers, 
are  the  most  important.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is  much  great- 
er than  would  be  supposed  ;  as  it  is  often  observed,  that  the  first  set? 
tiers  of  a  place  give  it  its  general  character,  although  they  may  form 
but  a  small  proportion  of  its  inhabitants.  From  the  causes  here  no- 
ticed, we  can  trace  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  and  of  the  other  New-England  States ;  which,  in  most 
respects,  exhibit  great  uniformity  ;  and  the  variety  that  is  observable 
will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  difference  of  these  and  other  ob- 
vious moral  causes.  The  puritanical  character  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  State  has  had  an  extensive  influence,  which  has  not  yet  subsi 
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ded  ;  and  that  the  early  institutions  must  have  had  a  permanent  and 
lasting  influence,  upon  the  general  character  of  the  population,  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  consideration  that  they  have  been  maintained  to  the 
present  day,  without  any  very  essential  changes.  The  ruggedness 
and  hardness  erf  many  sections  of  the  State  rendering  great  industry 
necessary  to  procure  subsistence  ;  the  extensive  navigable  waters 
which  the  State  possesses,  affording  important  facilities  to  trade  and  in- 
tercourse abroad ;  the  extensive,  unimproved  agricultural  resources, 
to  the  south,  the  west,  and  formerly  to  the  north,  inviting  cultivation, 
and  promising  an  easy  subsistence,  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
these  and  other  causes  have  contributed  to  render  the  people  of  this 
State  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  enterprise,  which  form  their 
most  important  characteristics. 

The  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  has  disclosed  itself 
through  various  channels  ;  but  more  conspicuously  by  a  spirit  of  traf- 
fic and  emigration.  The  spirit  of  emigration,  which  has  prevailed  so 
extensively  in  this  State,  disclosed  itself  previously  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war ;  emigration  at  this  period  being  directed  to  the  present 
counties  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and 
the  counties  bordering  upon  Connecticut  river  in  the  State  of  New- 
Hampshire.  After  the  war,  the  spirit  of  emigration  revived,  and  was 
principally  directed  to  the  western  section  of  New-Hampshire,  and 
the  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of  Vermont ;  a  large  proportion 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  these  sections  of  our  country  being 
from  Connecticut.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  current  of  emi- 
gration from  this  State  has  swelled  to  a  torrent,  and  has  been  directed 
principally  to  the  westward.  In  the  States  of  New- York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio  and  the  immense  region  of  the  southwest,  an  extensive  wil- 
derness, recently  the  frightful  abode  of  wild  beasts  and  the  fero- 
cious savage,  and  which  presented  innumerable  obstacles,  that  seem- 
ed insuperable  barriers  to  the  inroads  of  civilization,  has  been  con- 
verted into  fruitful  fields,  by  the  bold  and  active  enterprise,  and  the 
hardy  and  persevering  industry  of  Connecticut  emigrants.  In  contem- 
lating  these  extensive  and  flourishing  new  settlements,  it  may  verily 
e  said,  that  the  "  wilderness  has  blossomed  as  the  rose,"  and  be- 
come as  fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Hesperides.  What  is  a  more  in- 
teresting and  sublime  object,  than  to  observe  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation— its  rapid  inroads  upoji  the  domains  of  the  wilderness,  driving 
back  its  primitive  inhabitants,  the  wild  beast  and  the  savage — the  for- 
mation of  new  settlements — the  growth  of  towns — the  sudden  rise 
of  villages,  and  the  general  extension  of  social  improvements  ?  These 
are  the  valuable  fruits  of  enterprise  and  industry,  in  the  honour  of 
which  Connecticut  can  claim  its  full  share.  It  may  be  safely  estima- 
ted, that  at  the  present  time  the  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
their  descendants,  amount  to  more  than  700,000  souls. 

A  spirit  of  traffic  has  long  formed  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  this  State.    Enterprise,  directed  to  this  channel,  has  pro- 
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duced  the  most  important  results.  It  has  led  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens abroad.  Prompted  by  a  spirit  of  pecuniary  adventure,  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  clime  and  among  every  people  ;  no  hazards  have 
deterred,  no  obstacles  discouraged,  and  no  disasters  impaired,  the 
boldness  of  mercantile  adventures,  and  the  ardour  with  which  they 
have  been  pursued.  This  spirit  of  trade,  having,  in  some  instan- 
ces, elicited  in  individuals  dispositions  inconsistent  with  those  princi- 
ples of  integrity  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  between  man  and 
man,  has,  with  the  illiberal,  the  prejudiced  and  the  ignorant,  cast  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  the  State.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust,  than  to  judge  of  the  character  of  an  entire  community,  from 
the  conduct  of  a  few  individuals,  to  whom  necessity,  or  inordinate  mer- 
cenary views,  may  have  given  the  character  of  desperate  adventur- 
ers. As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  because  there  were  some  counter- 
feiters, or  other  felons  in  community,  the  whole  population  de- 
served that  character.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of 
traffic,  which  generally  prevails,  the  people  of  this  State  are  not 
behind  their  neighbours  in  personal  integrity.  And  if  this  spirit  is 
considered  as  having  any  unfavourable  moral  tendencies,  the  exten- 
sive intercourse  which  it  occasions  contributes  essentially  to  introduce 
and  diffuse  social  improvements  and  refinements  among  every  class  of 
people.  The  people  of  this  State  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  sober, 
peaceable  and  regular  in  their  conduct,  and  less  given  to  violence  than 
most  other  communities.  This  arises  from  our  institutions,  and  the 
regular  system,  and  general  advantages  as  to  education,  whereby  ail 
classes,  and  almost  every  individual,  obtains  a  common  education. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  been  considered  as  remarkably  big- 
oted ;  and,  from  the  extent  and  general  prevalence  of  this  opinion, 
have  been  expose;!  to  the  sneers  of  the  illiberal  and  the  uninformed, 
from  the  Reviewers  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  to  the  newspaper  para- 
graphists  in  the  neighbouring  States.  Whatever  may  have  formerly  been 
the  case,  at  the  present  time  these  opinions  are  entirely  unfounded. 
They  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  puritanical  character  of  our  ancestors, 
and  to  that  systematic  regularity,  that  scrupulous  decorum,  which  is  no 
where  so  conspicuously  to  be  observed  among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  in  this  State.  But,  as  licentiousness  is  no  evidence  of  liberality 
of  sentiment,  so  on  the  other  hand,  precision  of  conduct  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  prejudice,  or  limited  and  illiberal  views. 
Ignorance  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  parent  of  prejudice  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  that  the  reproach  of  bigotry  is  attempted  to  be  affixed  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  more  gene- 
rally intelligent  and  enlightened  than  almost  any  other  community. 
But  this  absurdity  does  not  exist.  At  the  present  time,  freedom  of 
♦  nqniry,  liberality  of."  sentiment,  independence  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing, and  a  general  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity,  nro  perhaps  no 
where  more  conspicuous  than  in  Connecticut. 
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The  people  of  this  Slate  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  remark- 
able fur  the  general  prevalence  of  a  litigious  spirit.  This  opinion 
also  is  incorrect.  The  citizens  of  this  State  are  not  now  more  giv- 
en to  litigation  than  their  neighbours,  and  probably  not  as  much  so 
as  those  of  the  States  more  recently  settled. 

If  there  are  any  prevailing  or  peculiar  vices  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State,  we  think  that  an  avaricious  or  mercenary 
spirit  is  the  most  conspicuous.  This  probably  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
prevailing  spirit  and  habits  of  trade ;  but  principally  to  civil  institu- 
tions, and  the  established  principles  and  customs  of  society,  which  at- 
tach an  undeserved  importance  to  property.  These  causes  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  State  ;  yet,  perhaps,  from  their  connection  with  oth- 
ers, their  influence  may  have  been  more  extensive. 

Commerce  and  Tonnage. — From  the  situation  of  Connecticut,  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  from  other  causes,  its  foreign  trade  has  always  been 
limited.  Wlmt  there  is,  is  principally  confined  to  the  cities  of  New- 
Haven,  Hartford,  New-London  and  Middletown,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Bridgeport  and  Stonington,  and  the  town  of  Fairfield.  But  the 
principal  navigation  business  consists  of  a  coasting  trade,  earned 
on  with  the  southern  States,  New-York,  Boston,  Providence,  the  sou- 
thern shore  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  District  of  Maine.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  exportation  are  Indian  corn,  rye  and  oats,  which  are 
sent  to  the  eastward  in  large  quantities ;  and  some  cider,  butter, 
cheese  and  various  manufactures  to  the  southern  States  ;  shad,  beef, 
potatoes,  &c#to  New-York  ;  and  horses,  beef,  pork  and  lumber  to 
the  West-Indies  or  other  foreign  markets. 

Of  articles  of  manufactures,  which  are  sent  abroad  for  a  market, 
spiritous  liquors,  distilled  from  domestic  materials,  particularly  p;in 
and  cider  brandy,  are  the  most  important.  Gin  forms  a  large  and 
valuable  staple  for  exportation,  greatly  exceeding  any  other  manu- 
factured article  in  the  State.  These  articles  are  sent  to  New- York, 
Boston,  Providence,  the  southern  States,  and  in  some  cases  to  foreign 
countries.  Large  quantities  of  tin  ware  are  manufactured  in  the 
State,  which  is  principally  sent  abroad  for  a  market,  mostly  to  the 
southern  States.  Hats,  shoes  and  other  manufactures  of  leather  are 
articles  of  exportation  to  the  southern  States.  Clocks,  both  of  wood 
and  metal,  and  buttons,  of  metal  and  ivory,  are  articles  of  exportati  on  ; 
and  also  ploughs,  waggons  and  carriages,  particularly  the  former,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  the  southern  States.  The 
products  of  the  iron  manufactories,  castings,  hollow  ware,  anchors, 
&c.  are  articles  of  exportation  ;  also  muskets,  pistols  and  swords,  sad- 
dles and  harness  work,  cabinet  furniture,  combs,  brooms,  candles  and 
soap,  machinery,  cards,  wooden  ware,  powder,  glass  ware,  woolen  and 
cotton  cloths,  marble,  freestone,  wood,  timber  for  building,  ship  tim- 
ber and  lumber,  are  comprised  among  the  exports  of  the  State. The 
commercial  interests,  unconnected  with  navigation,  are  respectable. 
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The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  in  Connecticut,  in  1815,  was  50,358. 
Since  that  period,  there  may  have  been  such  additions  as  to  make  an 
aggregate  of  60,000  tons  of  shipping  of  every  description. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  of  Connecticut  consist  principally  of  the 
smack  fisheries  of  New-London  county,  and  the  shad  fisheries  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Ousatonick  rivers.  The  shad  fisheries  in  Middlesex 
county  are  a  source  of  profit,  and  form  a  large  item  in  the  exports  of 
the  county.  Connecticut  river  shad  are  of  a  better  quality  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  and  are  worth  more  in  market.  They  are 
sent  to  New- York,  and  most  of  the  sea-ports  in  the  Union.  Conside- 
rable quantities  of  mackerel  and  black  fish  are  taken  in  New-London 
county,  a  portion  of  which  are  sent  abroad  for  a  market.  Of  the  shell 
fisheries,  upon  Long  Island  sound,  the  oyster  fishery  is  the  most  impor- 
tant.   These  are  marketed  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  States. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures  in  Connecticut  constitute  an  impor- 
tant interest.  A  manufacturing  spirit  was  early  disclosed  in  this  State  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode-Island,  there  is  no  State  in  the  Un- 
ion where  it  has  been  cherished  with  so  much  attention,  or  directed  to 
so  many  objects.  The  establishment  of  manufactures  depends  essen- 
tially upon  a  dense  population;  which,  occasioning  a  surplus  of  in- 
dustry, leads  to  a  diversion  of  it  from  agriculture,  the  first  as  well  as 
the  most  important  occupation  of  Society. 

From  the  limited  territory  of  the  State,  the  denseness  of  its  popu- 
lation, the  enterprise  and  industry  of  its  citizens,  the  numerous  water 
privileges,  which  abound  in  almost  every  section  of  it,  and  the  great  fa- 
cilities which  it  possesses  for  intercourse  abroad,  Connecticut  has  su- 
perior advantages  for  manufacturing  pursuits ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
cannot  fail  of  becoming,  at  no  distant  period,  an  extensively  manu- 
facturing community.  Already  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  various  branches  of  manufactures  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode-Island,  the  aggregate  manufacturing 
industry  of  this  State  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Of  the  various  manufactures  of  the  State,  those  of  domestic  spi- 
rits, consisting  principally  of  gin  and  cider  brandy,  claim  the  first  rank 
as  articles  of  exportation,  and  for  their  aggregate  value.  The  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  gin  manufacture  is  in  the  county  of  Hartford,  particu- 
larly in  the  towns  of  East- Windsor,  Enfield  and  Windsor.  There 
are,  in  this  county,  21  gin  distilleries,  some  of  which  are  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  business  is  pursued  extensively  and  advantageous- 
ly, and  emplo3rs  a  great  amount  of  capital.  The  gin  manufactured 
in  the  aforesaid  towns  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  is  mostly  sent 
abroad  for  a  market.  These  towns,  having  engaged  so  extensively  in 
this  manufacture,  and  taken  the  lead  of  all  others,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  some  one  of  them  may  ultimately  become  the  *  Scheidam  of 

■  4  tovm  in  Holland,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  gin. 
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America.  This  business  furnishes  a  ready  and  advantageous  market 
for  grain  and  wood,  and  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  the  county.  In  addition  to  the  spirits  manufactur- 
ed at  these  establishments,  large  quantities  of  beef  and  pork  are  fat- 
tened. It  has  been  estimated,  that  nearly  1G00  head  of  beeves  have 
been  fattened  at  the  several  distilleries  in  Hartford  county,  in  one 
season,  besides  a  great  number  of  swine. 

Tin-ware  forms  another  extensive  manufacturing  interest.  This 
manufacture  is  pursued  principally  in  the  towns  of  Berlin,  fyleriden, 
Southington,  Simshury  and  others,  in  Hartford  and  New-Haven  coun- 
ties. This  ware  is  vended  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
furnishing  employment  for  a  great  number  of  persons,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Clocks,  buttons  and  shoes  are  manufactured  for  exporta- 
tion in  the  towns  of  Waterbury,  Plymouth  and  Wallingford.  Hats 
are  manufactured  in  Danbury,  extensively ;  and  shoes  in  Guilford, 
Durham  and  New-Canaan ;  both  of  which  also  form  articles  of  ex- 
portation. 

The  tanneries  in  Connecticut  are  numerous,  and  at  many  of  them 
the  business  is  pursued  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Large  quantities  of 
leather  are  annually  manufactured,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is 
sent  abroad  for  a  market.  Lai  ge  quantities  of  saddles  and  harness  work 
are  annually  exported  from  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  many  towns  in  Fair- 
field county  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  There  are  several  morocco 
leather  manufactories  in  Hartford,  New-Haven,  Norwich,  &c. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  wood,  ploughs  claim  particular  notice,  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  exportation.  The  seat  of  this  business  is 
in  the  town  of  Enfield,  where  very  large  quantities  of  ploughs  are 
annually  manufactured,  and  sent  to  the  southern  States.  Carriages 
and  waggons  are  built  in  and  exported  from  the  towns  of  New-Ha- 
ven, Burlington,  Enfield  and  many  others. 

Litchfield  county  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture.  The 
whole  number  of  forges  in  the  State  is  48 ;  of  which  39  are  in  this 
county.  The  principal  seats  of  the  iron  manufacture,  in  this  county, 
are  in  the  towns  of  Canaan,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Kent,  New-Mil- 
ford,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Cornwall  and  Litchfield.  In  addition 
to  the  various  and  valuable  products  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  which 
form  the  most  important  interest  in  iron  manufacture,  sleigh-shoes, 
gun-barrels,  axes,  hoes,  nail-rods  and  cut-nails  are  manufactured  in 
various  towns  in  this  county. 

There  are  also  valuable  iron  manufactures  in  Stafford ;  particularly 
hollow-ware  and  castings  of  various  kinds.  There  are  15  furnaces 
in  the  State,  of  every  description  ;  but  the  principal  hollow-ware 
manufactory  is  in  Stafford,  which  possesses  the  advantages  of  bog  ore, 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  casting,  that  abounds  in  various  places  in 
the  town.  Steel-yards  and  augers  are  manufactured  in  Mansfield, 
rifles  and  swords  are  manufactured  in  Middletown,  and  muskets,  in 
large  quantities  for  exportation,  at  the  extensive  gun  factory  in  Ham- 
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den,  near  New-Haven.  Pistols,  silver-plate  and  jewelry  are  manu- 
factured as  articles  of  exportation,  in  Berlin,  the  two  first  also  in 
jVliddletown ;  and  the  copper  and  silver  smith  business  is  carried 
on  extensively  in  Hartford,  and  several  other  towns.  Horn  and 
ivory  combs  are  manufactured  in  Saybrook,  Mansfield  and  Middle- 
town  ;  machine  and  hand  cards  extensively  in  Hartford,  and  ma- 
chinery, for  carding  &c.  in  New-Hartford,  and  various  other  towns. 
The  manufacture  of  powder  has  received  considerable  attention. 
There  are  1 1  powder  mills  in  the  State,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  are  in  East- Hartford.  The  manufacture  of  paper  has  also  re- 
ceived great  attention.  This  manufacture  is  carried  on  principally 
at  East-Hartford,  Norwich,  Windham  and  Coventry.  There  are  24 
paper  mills  in  the  State ;  and  there  is  a  paper-hanging  manufactory 
at  Hartford,  which  pursues  the  business  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  glass  manufactures  is  in  East-Hartford 
and  Coventry.  There  are  four  glass  factories  in  the  State  ;  they  ma- 
nufacture bottles,  and  glass  ware  of  other  descriptions,  which  are  prin- 
cipally sent  abroad  for  a  market. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Connecticut  is  already  an  important  itt- 
terest,  and  promises  to  become  an  extensive  business  ;  opening  a  wide 
field  for  industry,  affording  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  capital, 
and  contributing  essentially  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  by 
keeping  its  citizens  and  capital  at  home.  There  are,  at  this  time, 
67  cotton  factories  in  the  State,  some  of  which  ar  e  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  The  cotton  manufacture  commenced  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  has  experienced  various  vicissitudes,  and  had  to  encounter  great 
difficulties  5  and  although  the  business  has  at  times  suffered  great  de- 
pression, yet,  in  general,  it  has  "  grown  with  its  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  its  strength."  The  business  was  very  flourishing  during  the 
war,  but  has  been  greatly  depressed  since  the  peace.  It  has  been  re- 
viving, however,  for  some  time  past ;  and  now  exhibits  renewed  vigour 
and  activity.  New  companies  are  forming,  and  additional  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  business  ;  and  those  establishments  which  discontinued 
their  operations  after  the  late  peace,  and  were  suffered  to  decay,  have, 
in  general,  been  repaired  and  put  in  operation,  many  of  them  having 
been  transferred  to  other  hands.  This,  as  well  as  most  other  great 
national  interests,  seems  likely  to  owe  its  permanent  establishment 
and  ultimate  prosperity  to  the  enterprise  and  sacrifices  of  individu- 
als. Like  the  vanguard  of  an  army,  those  who  go  forward  in  most 
kinds  of  manufactures,  are  destined  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  general 
good. 

In  the  cotton  manufacture,  Windham  county  takes  the  lead;  there 
being  in  this  county  22  cotton  factories,  most  of  which  are  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  extent  of  the  business  here,  the  amount  of  the  capital 
invested,  and  the  employment  which  it  affords,  gives  it  a  rank,  second 
only  to  that  of  agriculture,  in  the  interests  of  the  county ;  and  whilst 
it  contributes  to  its  prosperity,  it  cannot  fail  of  having  a  salutarv  el- 
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feet  in  checking  the  spirit  of  emigration,  and  of  maintaining  its  popu- 
lation at  home. 

The  woolen  manufacture  has  already  become  an  important  business 
in  this  State.  There  are  66  woolen  factories  ;  some  of  which  are  up- 
on an  extensive  scale,  and  employ  a  large  capital  and  considerable  in- 
dustry. Some  of  these  establishments  were  among  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  acquired  a  reputation  which  has,  perhaps^ 
not  been  attained  by  any  other ;  particularly  those  of  Humphreys- 
ville,  Middletown  and  Wolcottsville*  The  cloths  manufactured  at 
these  establishments  have  united  a  fine  texture  with  an  elegant  finish- 
ing ;  and  while  they  have  been  superior,  in  strength  and  firmness,  they 
have  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferior,  in  style  of  manufacture,  to 
first  rate  English  cloths.  The  woolen  manufactories  of  this  State,  in 
common  with  those  of  others,  have  experienced  great  depression  since 
the  peace,  but  are  now  beginning  to  revive  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  generally  be  able  to  resume  their  operations,  and  that  it  will 
soon  become  a  prosperous  and  important  business,  and  a  source  of 
profit  as  well  as  of  industry.  While  upon  the  subject  of  woolen  ma- 
nufactures, the  attention  is  invited  to  those  which  are  more  emphati- 
cally of  a  domestic  character.  The  domestic  manufactures  in  this 
State  are  extensive  and  important,  and  consist  of  woolen,  linen  and 
cotton ;  bat  the  former  is  the  most  important.  With  the  exception 
of  the  cities,  almost  every  family  manufactures  the  substantial  woolen 
fabrics,  for  their  own  consumption.  The  domestic  or  household  ma. 
nufacture  of  woolen  cloths  is  greatly  facilitated  and  promoted,  by 
the  number  of  carding  machines  and  cloth  dressing  establishments 
which  abound  in  every  direction,  and  which,  within  a  few  years,  have 
become  greatly  improved  in  the  business.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  in 
this  State  more  than  200  ;  and  of  the  former,  about  250. 

Government. — It  is  well  known,  that  for  nearly  thirty  years,  Con- 
necticut and  New-Haven  formed  two  distinct  colonies,  having  sepa- 
rate and  indepehdent  governments.  In  the  year  1639,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  formed  and 
entered  into  articles  of  association,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
government  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  until  1662.  This  year, 
a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  having  made  application, 
obtained  of  Charles  II.  King  of  Great- Britain,  a  charter,  constituting 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  the  limits  of  which  were  defined,  a  civil 
corporation,  and  investing  it  with  the  power  of  self-government;  the 
"authority being  entrusted  to  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  twelve  As- 
sistants and  the  freemen  of  the  colony.  The  provisions  of  this  char- 
ter were  vague  and  defective,  considered  as  the  basis  of  a  civil  go- 
vernment, and  many  of  thern  scarcely  intelligible.  It  however 
granted  important  privileges  for  a  colonial  government;  there  being 
no  other  restriction  upon  the  authority  of  the  colony,  than  that  its 
laws  must  not  contravene  those  of  the  parent  country. 
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The  colony  of  New-Haven,  which  had  heretofore  been  distinct  and 
independent,  was  included  within  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  as  defin- 
ed by  the  charter ;  and  after  a  resistance  of  several  years,  they  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  government  of  Connecticut  estab- 
lished according  to  the  charter. 

By  the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  charter,  the  le- 
gislative power  was  vested  in  two  branches  ;  one  called  the  Council, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  twelve  Assistants, 
and  the  otfyer  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed  of  the  depu- 
ties of  the  freemen,  of  which  the  ancient  towns  were  entitled  to  two 
each.  The  General  Court,  as  these  two  branches  were  called,  was 
authorized  to  make  laws,  to  constitute  judicatories,  and  to  exercise  all 
the  essential  powers  of  government. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  this  State  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  most  of  the  other  States,  and  adopt  a  written  consti- 
tution, but  continued  the  government  according  to  the  ancient  form  ; 
a  statute  being  enacted  the  session  following  the  memorable  4th  July, 
1776,  which  provided  that  the  government  should  continue  to  be 
organized  and  administered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter. It  was  apparent,  that  this  statute  could  have  no  more  authority 
than  any  other  act  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  that  it  might  be 
repealed  at  any  subsequent  session  ;  yet,  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  people,  the  government  was  acquiesced  in,  and  continued  in  this 
form  until  the  recent  formation  of  a  constitution. 

By  the  ancient  government,  the  freemen  met  semi-annually,  in  April 
and  in  September.  The  Governor,  Deputy-Governor  and  twelve  As- 
sistants were  elected  in  April,  for  one  year ;  and  the  deputies  were 
elected  both  in  April  and  September ;  being  chosen  only  for  six 
months.  Until  some  years  since,  the  Council  constituted  the  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal ;  being  a  Court  of  Errors.  But  for  some 
years,  this  power  has  been  lodged  in  different  hands ;  the  several 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  having  been  constituted  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors.  With  this  exception,  the  government  continued 
without  any  essential  alteration,  until  the  1 5th  of  September  1 8 1 8,when 
the  present  constitution  of  government  was  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion of  Delegates,  elected  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  The  Dele- 
gates of  this  convention  were  elected  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolve  of  the 
General  Assembly,  at  the  preceding  May  session  ;  each  town  electing 
the  same  number  that  it  did  Representatives  to  the  Assembly.  By  a 
resolve  of  the  convention,  it  was  directed  that  the  constitution  should 
be  submitted  directly  to  the  people ;  and  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  approved  of  it,  it  should  become  the  constitution 
and  supreme  law  of  the  State.  It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
electors,  assembled  in  their  respective  towns,  on  the  5th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, and  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  1554.  From  the  importance 
ot  this  instrument,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  embody  it  entire,  than 
to  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  its  provisions. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT* 


PREAMBLE. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  acknowledging  with  gratitude,  the  good 
providence  of  God,  in  having  permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  free  govern- 
ment,  do,  in  order  more  effectually  to  define,  secure  and  perpetuate 
the  liberties,  rights  and  privileges  which  they  have  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  hereby,  after  a  careful  consideration  and  revision,  ordain 
and  establish  the  following  Constitution  and  form  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 

%n\t\t  fivgt. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  govern 
ment  may  be  recognized  and  established, 

WE  DECLARE, 

§  1 .  That  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are  equal  in 
rights  ;  and  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  public 
emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community. 

§  2.  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their 
benefit ;  and  that  they  have  at  all  times  an  undeniable  and  indefea- 
sible right  to  alter  their  form  of  government  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  think  expedient. 

§  3.  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  wor- 
ship, without  discrimination,  shall  forever  be  free  to  all  persons  in 
this  State,  provided  that  the  right  hereby  declared  and  established 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  to 
justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 

§  4.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  christian  sect  or 
mode  of  worship. 

§  5.  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  his  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

§  6.  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  curtail  or  restrain  the  liberty  of 
speech  or  of  the  press. 

§  7.  In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels,  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 
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§  8.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  possessions  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures ;  and  no  war- 
rant to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  things,  shall  issue 
without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

§  9.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a  right  to 
"be  heard  by  himself  and  by  counsel ;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to 
have  compulsory  process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favour  ;  and  in  all 
prosecution^  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury.  He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  but  by  due  course 
of  law.  And  no  person  shall  be  holden  to  answer  for  any  crime,  the 
punishment  of  which  may  be  death,  or  imprisonment  for  life,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury ;  except  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war,  or  public  danger. 

§  10.  No  person  shall  be  arrested,  detained  or  punished,  except  in 
cases  clearly  warranted  by  law. 

§11.  The  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation  therefor. 

§  12.  All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person,  for  an  injury  done 
him  in  his  person,  property  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due 
course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered  without  sale,  deni- 
al or  delay. 

§  13.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, 

§  14.  All  prisoners  shall,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  except  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evident,  or 
the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, the  public  safety  may  require  it ;  nor  in  any  case,  but  by  the  le- 
gislature, 

§  15.  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  by  the  le- 
gislature. 

§  16.  The  citizens  have  a  right,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  assemble 
for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those  invested  with  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  for  redress  of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purpos- 
es, by  petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 

§  17.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  himself 
and  the  State. 

§  18.  The  military  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  be  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

§  19.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  law, 
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§  20.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges  or  honours,  shall  ever 
he  granted,  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

§  21 .  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Article  jSeconti* 

OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWERS. 

The  powers  of  government  shall  he  divided  into  three  distinct  de- 
partments, and  each  of  them  confided  to  a  separate  magistracy— to 
wit— those  which  are  Legislative,  to  one  ;  those  which  are  Executive 
to  another,  and  those  which  are  Judicial  to  another. 

Article  €f)irfc* 

OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

§  1 .  The  Legislative  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  two  dis- 
tinct houses  or  branches  ;  the  one  to  be  styled  The  Senate,  the  other. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  and  both  together,  THE  GENE- 
RAL  ASSEMBLY.  The  style  of  their  laws  shall  be,  Be  it  enacted 
ly  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Assembly  con- 
vened. 

§  2.  There  shall  be  one  stated  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
be  holden  in  each  year,  alternately  at  Hartford  and  New-Haven,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  General 
Assembly  shall  judge  necessary ;  the  first  session  to  be  holden  at  Hart- 
ford :  but  the  person  administering  the  office  of  Governor  may,  on 
special  emergencies,  convene  the  General  Assembly  at  either  of  the 
said  places,  at  any  other  time.  And  in  case  of  danger  from  the  pre- 
valence of  contagious  diseases  in  either  of  said  places,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  person  administering  the  office  of  Governor  may,  by 
Proclamation,  convene  said  assembly  at  any  other  place  in  this  State. 

§  3.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  electors,  resid- 
ing in  towns  from  which  they  are  elected.  The  number  of  Represen- 
tatives from  each  town  shall  be  the  same  as  at  present  practised  and 
allowed.  In  case  a  new  town  shall  hereafter  be  incorporated,  such 
new  town  shall  be  entitled  to  one  Representative  only  ;  and  if  such 
new  town  shall  be  made  from  one  or  more  towns,  the  town  or  towns 
from  which  the  same  shall  be  made,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  Representatives  as  at  present  allowed,  unless  the  number  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  consent  of  such  town  or  towns. 

§  4.  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  to  be  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  electors. 

§  5.  At  the  meetings  of  the  electors,  held  in  the  several  towns  in 
this  State  in  April  annually,  after  the  election  of  Representatives,  the 
electors  present  shall  be  called  upon  to  bring  in  their  written  ballots 
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for  Senators.  The  presiding  officer  shall  receive  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  and  count  and  declare  them  in  open  meeting.  The  presid- 
ing officer  shall  also  make  duplicate  lists  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  shall  be  certified  by  the  pre- 
siding officer ;  one  of  which  lists  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Town 
Clerk,  and  the  other  within  ten  days  after  said  meeting,  shall  be  de- 
livered under  seal,  either  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County  in  which  said  town  is  situated  ;  which  list  shall  be  directed  to 
the  Secretary,  with  a  superscription  expressing  the  purport  of  the 
contents  thereof.  And  each  Sheriff  who  shall  receive  such  votes  shall 
within  fifteen  days  after  said  meeting,  deliver,  or  cause  them  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary. 

§  6.  The  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Controller,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  canvass  the  votes  publicly.  The  twelve  persons  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  Senators,  shall  be  declared  to  be  elected. 
But  in  cases  where  no  choice  is  made  by  the  electors,  in  consequence 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  designate 
by  ballot  which  of  the  candidates  having  such  equal  number  of  votes., 
shall  be  declared  to  be  elected.  The  return  of  votes,  and  the  result 
of  the  canvass,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Reresentatives, 
and  also  to  the  Senate,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  each  House  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  the  election 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

§  7.  The  House  of  Representatives,  when  assembled,  shall  choose 
a  Speaker,  Clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its 
Clerk,  and  other  officers,  except  the  President.  A  majority  of  each 
House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House 
may  prescribe. 

§  8.  Each  House  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings, 
punish  members  for  disorderly  conduct,  and,  with  the  consent  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause  ; 
and  shall  have  all  other  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  a  free  and  independent  State. 

§  9.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  own  proceedings,  and 
publish  the  same  when  required  by  one  fifth  of  its  members,  except 
such  parts  as  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  require  secrecy.  The 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

§  ]  0.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall,  in  all  cases  of  civil 
process,  be  privileged  from  arrest,  during  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  for  four  days  before  the  commencement,  and  after  the 
termination  of  any  session  thereof.  And  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

§  11.  The  debates  of  each  House  shall  be  public,  except  on  such 
occasions,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  may  require  secrecy. 
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Article  f  ourtfi* 

OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

§  1 .  The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Governor,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  State,  and 
shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  May 
next  succeeding  his  election,  and  until  his  successor  be  duly  qualified, 
No  person  who  is  not  an  elector  of  this  State,  and  who  has  not  arri- 
ved at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  eligible. 

§  2.  At  the  meetings  of  the  electors  in  the  respective  towns  in  the 
month  of  April  in  each  year,  immediately  after  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors, the  presiding  officers  shall  call  upon  the  electors  to  bring  in  their 
ballots  for  him  whom  they  would  elect  to  be  Governor,  with  his  name 
fairly  written.  When  such  ballots  shall  have  been  received  and 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  electors,  duplicate  lists  of  the  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  given  for  each,  shall  be 
made  and  certified  by  the  presiding  officer,  one  of  which  lists  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk  within  three  days,  and  the 
other  within  ten  days  after  said  election,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary,  or  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  in  which  such  election 
shall  have  been  held.  The  Sheriff,  receiving  said  votes,  shall  deliv- 
er, or  cause  them  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  within  fifteen  days 
next  after  said  election.  The  votes  so  returned  shall  be  counted  by 
the  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Controller,  within  the  month  of  April. 
A  fair  list  of  the  persons  and  number  of  votes  given  for  each,  togeth- 
er with  the  returns  of  the  presiding  officers,  shall  be,  by  the  Trea- 
surer, Secretary  and  Controller,  made  and  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly,  then  next  to  be  holden,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
thereof;  and  said  Assembly  shall,  after  examination  of  the  same,  de- 
clare the  person  whom  they  shall  find  to  be  legally  chosen,  and  give 
him  notice  accordingly.  If  no  person  shall  have  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  said  votes,  or  if  two  or  more  shall  have  an  equal 
and  the  greatest  number  of  said  votes,  then  said  Assembly,  on  the 
second  day  of  their  session,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  shall  pro- 
ceed, without  debate,  to  choose  a  Governor  from  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  two  persons  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  or  of  the 
persons  having  an  equal  and  highest  number  of  votes  so  returned  as 
aforesaid.  The  General  Assembly  shall  by  law  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  all  questions  concerning  the  election  of  a  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  shall  be  determined. 

§  3.  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  electors,  immediately  after  the 
election  of  Governor,  there  shall  also  be  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  herein  before  provided  for  the  election  of  Governor,  a 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  same  time, 
and  possess  the  same  qualifications. 
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§  4.  The  compensations  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  established  by  law,  and  shall 
not  be  varied  so  as  to  take  effect  until  after  an  election,  which  shall 
next  succeed  the  passage  of  the  law  establishing  said  compensations. 

§  5.  The  Governor  shall  be  Captain  General  of  the  Militia  of  the 
State,  except  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

§  6.  He  may  require  information  in  writing  from  the  officers  in  the 
executive  department,  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices. 

§  7.  The  Governor,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  respecting  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  not 
beyond  the  day  of  the  next  stated  session. 

§  8.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  General  Assembly  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  government,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

§  9.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

§  10.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  after  con- 
viction, in  all  cases  except  those  of  impeachment,  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  no  longer. 

§11.  All  Commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut ;  shall  be  sealed  with  the  State  Seal,  sign- 
ed by  the  Governor,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary. 

§  12.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor.  If  he  approves, 
he  shall  sign  and  transmit  it  to  the  Secretary  ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  re- 
turn it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House ;  who  shall  proceed 
to  reconsider  the  bill.  If  after  such  reconsideration,  that  House 
shall  again  pass  it,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections,  to  the  oth™ 
er  House,  which  shall  also  reconsider  it.  If  approved,  it  shall  be- 
come a  law.  But  in  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be 
determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays  ;  and  the  names  of  the  members, 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
eiich  House  respectively.  If  the  hill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
Governor  within  three  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  signed  it ;  unless  the  General  Assembly,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevents  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

§  13.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  have,  when  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
a  right  to  debate,  and  when  the  Senate  is  equally  divided,  to  give  the 
casting  vote. 

§  14.  Incase  of  the  death,  resignation,  refusal  to  serve,  or  removal 
from  office  of  the  Governor,  or  of  his  impeachment,  or  absence  from 
the  State,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  au- 
thority appertaining  to  the  office  of  Governor,  until  another  be  chosen 
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at  the  next  periodical  election  for  Governor,  and  be  duly  qualified ;  or 
until  the  Governor  impeached  or  absent,  shall  be  acquitted  or  re- 
turn. 

§  15.  When  the  government  shall  be  administered  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  or  he  shall  be  unable  to  attend  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  shall  elect  one  of  their  members,  as  President 
pro  tempore.  And  if  during  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  die,  resign,  refuse  to  serve,  or  be  re- 
moved from  office,  or  if  he  shall  be  impeached,  or  absent  from  the 
State,  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  shall,  in  like  manner, 
administer  the  government  until  he  be  superseded  by  a  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor 

§  16.  If  the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  required  to  administer 
the  government,  and  shall,  while  in  such  administration,  die  or  resign 
during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary,  for  the  time  being,  to  convene  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  President  pro  tempore* 

§  1 7.  A  Treasurer  shall  annually  be  chosen  by  the  electors  at  their 
meeting  in  April ;  and  the  votes  shall  be  returned,  counted,  canvassed, 
and  declared,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  election  of 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor ;  but  the  votes  for  Treasurer  shall 
be  canvassed  by  the  Secretary  and  Controller  only.  He  shall  receive 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  State,  and  disburse  the  same  only  as  he 
may  be  direc  ted  by  law.  He  shall  pay  no  warrant  or  order  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  public  money,  until  the  same  has  been  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  Controller. 

§  18.  A  Secretary  shall  be  chosen  next  after  the  Treasurer,  and 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  votes  for  Secretary  shall  be  returned 
to,  and  counted,  canvassed  and  declared  by,  the  Treasurer  and  Con- 
troller. He  shall  have  the  safe  keeping  and  custody  of  the  public 
records  and  documents,  and  particularly  of  the  Acts,  resolutions  and 
orders  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  record  the  same  ;  and  perform 
all  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  He  shall  be  the  keeper 
of  the  Seal  of  the  State,  which  shall  not  be  altered. 

§  19.  A  Controller  of  the  public  accounts  shall  be  annually  appoint- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly.  He  shall  adjust  and  settle  all  public  ac- 
counts and  demands,  except  grants  and  orders  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  pub- 
lic accounts.  He  shall  ex  officio  be  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer.  The  General  Assembly  may  assign  to  him  other 
duties  in  relation  to  his  office,  and  to  that  of  the  Treasurer,  and  shall 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  his  duties  shall  be  performed. 

§  20.  A  Sheriff  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  by  the  general 
Assembly,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  removeable  by 
-aid  Assembly,  and  shall  become  bound,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  bv  law  :  in  case  the 
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Sheriff  of  any  county  shall  die  or  resign,  the  Governor  may  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  thereby,  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

§  21.  A  statement  of  all  receipts,  payments,  funds  and  debts  of  the 
State  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
periods,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  f  \St% 

OF  THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

§  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  a  Superior  Court,  and  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish  :  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  which  Courts  shall  be  defined  by  law. 

§  2.  There  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  a  sufficient  number 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  such  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  as  the  General  Assembly  may  prescribe. 

§  3.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  of  the  Superior 
and  Inferior  Courts,  and  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  by  law  be  prescri- 
bed. The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  Superior  Court, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour ;  but  may  be  removed 
by  impeachment ;  and  the  Governor  shall  also  remove  them  on  the 
address  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  :  all  other  Judges  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  be  ap- 
pointed annually.  No  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  holding  his  office,  after  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years. 

'article 

OF  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ELECTORS. 

§  1 .  All  persons  who  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter,  previous  to  the 
ratification  of  this  Constitution,  be  admitted  freemen,  according  to 
the  existing  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  electors. 

§  2.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  have 
gained  a  settlement  in  this  State,  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ; 
and  resided  in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer  himself  to  be  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  an  elector,  at  least  six  months  preceding  ;  and  have 
a  freehold  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of  seven  dollars  in  this  State  ; 
or  having  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  shall  have  performed  military 
duty  therein  for  the  term  of  one  year  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall 
offer  himself  for  admission,  or  being  liable  thereto,  shall  have  been, 
by  authority  of  law  excused  therefrom  ;  or  shall  have  paid  a  State  tax 
within  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall  present  himself  for 
such  admission  ;  and  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character ;  shall,  on 
his  taking  such  oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  be  an  elector. 

§  3.  The  privileges  of  an  elector  shall  be  forfeited  by  a  conviction 
of  bribery,  forgery,  perjury,  duelling,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  theft,  or 
other  offence  for  which  an  infamous  punishment  is  inflicted. 
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§  4.  Every  elector  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  this  State,  except 
in  cases  provided  for  in  this  Constitution.  . 

§  5.  The  select  men  and  town  clerk  of  the  several  towns  shall  decide 
on  the  qualifications  of  electors,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  6.  Laws  shall  be  made  to  support  the  privilege  of  free  suffrage, 
prescribing  the  manner  of  regulating  and  conducting  meetings  of  elec- 
tors, and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue  influence 
therein,  from  power,  bribery,  tumult  and  other  improper  conduct. 

§  7.  In  all  elections  of  officers  of  the  State,  or  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  by  ballot. 

§  8.  At  all  elections  of  officers  of  the  State,  or  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  electors  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest,  during 
their  attendance  upon,  and  going  to,  and  returning  from  the  same,  on 
any  civil  process. 

§  9.  The  meetings  of  the  electors  for  the  election  of  the  several 
State  officers  by  law  annually  to  be  elected,  and  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State,  shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Monday 
of  April  in  each  year. 

Article  dSebentg* 

OF  RELIGION. 

§  1 .  It  being  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  and  their  right  to 
render  that  worship,  in  the  mode  most  consistent  with  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  ;  no  person  shall  by  law  be  compelled  to  join  or  sup- 
port, nor  be  classed  with,  or  associated  to,  any  congregation,  church 
or  religious  association.  But  every  person  now  belonging  to  such  con- 
gregation, church  or  religious  association,  shall  remain  a  member 
thereof  until  he  shall  have  separated  himself  therefrom  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided.  And  each  and  every  society  or  denomination 
of  Christians  in  this  State,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  and  equal 
powers,  rights  and  privileges ;  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
support  and  maintain  the  ministers  or  teachers  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations, and  to  build  and  repair  houses  for  public  worship,  by  a 
tax  on  the  members  of  any  such  society  only,  to  be  laid  by  a  major 
vote  of  the  legal  voters  assembled  at  any  society  meeting,  warned  and 
held  according  to  law,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

§  2.  If  any  person  shall  choose  to  separate  himself  from  the  so- 
ciety or  denomination  of  Christians  to  which  he  may  belong,  and  shall 
leave  a  written  notice  thereof  with  the  clerk  of  such  society,  he  shall 
thereupon  be  no  longer  liable  for  any  future  expenses  which  may  be 
incurred  by  said  society. 

Article  €i8fitfj. 

OF  EDUCATION. 
§  1 .  The  charter  of  Yale  College,  as  modified  by  agreement  with 
the  corporation  thereof,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, passed  in  May  1792,  is  hereby  confirmed. 
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§  2.  The  fund,  called  the  School  Fund,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  public  or  common  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof. 
The  value  and  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  pre- 
scribe, published,  and  recorded  in  the  Controller's  office  ;  and  no 
law  shall  ever  be  made,  authorising  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any 
other  use  tjhan  the  encouragement  and  support  of  public  or  common 
schools,  among  the  several  school  societies,  as  justice  and  equity  shall 
require. 

%vtklz  $int%. 

OF  IMPEACHMENTS. 
§  1 .  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peaching. 

§  2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  Senate.  When  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  No  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present.    When  the  Governor  is  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  shall 

§  3.  The  Governor,  and  all  other  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
shall  be  liable  to  impeachment;  but  judgments  in  such  cases  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  any  office  of  honour,  trust  or  profit,  under  this  State.  The  party 
convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment, 
trial  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

§  4.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 
No  conviction  of  treason,  or  attainder,  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture. 

Article  €ent§, 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

§  1  Members  of  »the  General  Assembly,  and  all  officers,  executive 
and  judicial,  shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  to  wit : 

You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  you  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  so  long  as  you  continue  a  citizen  thereof; 
and  that  you  will  faithfully  discharge,  according  to  law,  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  to  the  best  of  your  abilities. 

So  help  you  God. 

§  2.  Each  town  shall  annually  elect  select  men  and  such  officers 
of  local  police,  as  the  laws  may  prescribe. 

§  3.  The  rights  and  duties  of  all  corporations  shall  remain  as  if 
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this  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted  ;  with  the  exception  of  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  are  contained  in  this  Constitution.  All 
judicial  and  civil  officers  now  in  office,  who  have  been  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  commissioned  according  to  law,  and  all 
such  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  Assembly,  and  commis- 
sioned as  aforesaid,  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  next,  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  day  of  June  next,  unless  they 
shall  before  that  time  resign,  or  be  removed  from  office  according  to 
law.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  continue  in  office,  until  a 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  under  this  Constitution. 
All  military  officers  shall  continue  to  hold  and  exercise  their  re- 
spective offices,  until  they  shall  resign  or  be  removed  according  to 
law.  All  laws  not  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution,  shall  remain  in  force,  until  they  shall  expire  by  their 
own  limitation,  or  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  pursuance  of  this  Constitution.  The  validity  of  all  bonds,  debts, 
contracts,  as  well  of  individuals  as  of  bodies  corporate,  or  the  State,  of 
all  suits,  actions,  or  rights  of  action,  both  in  law  and  equity,  shall  con- 
tinue as  if  no  change  had  taken  place.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  General  Assembly,  which  is  to  be  formed  in  October 
next,  shall  have,and  possess,  all  the  powers  and  authorities,  not  repug- 
nant to,  or  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  which  they  now  have  and 
possess,  until  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  next. 

§  4.  No  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors  ;  no  member  of  Congress  :  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  ;  no  person  holding  the  office  of  Treasur- 
er, Secretary  or  Controller;  no  Sheriff  or  Sheriff's  deputy,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Reticle  €Iebentg* 

OF  AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Whenever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  deem 
it  necessary  to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution,  they  may  propose  such 
alterations  or  amendments  ;  which  proposed  amendments  shall  be  con- 
tinued to  the  next  General  Assembly,  and  be  published  with  the  laws 
which  may  have  been  passed  at  the  same  session  ;  and  if  two  thirds  of 
each  House,  at  the  next  session  of  said  Assembly,  shall  approve  the 
amendments  proposed,  by  yeas  and  nays,  said  amendments  shall,  by 
the  Secretary,  be  transmitted  to  the  town  clerk  in  each  town  in  this 
State  ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  the  same  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  for  their  consideration,  at  a  town-meeting,  legally  warned  and 
held  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  in  a  manner  to  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  present  at  such  meetings, 
shall  have  approved  such  amendments,  the  same  shall  be  valid,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  this  Constitution. 
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Done  in  Convention,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  forty-third. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT,  President. 

James  Lanman,         )  r„  , 
Robert  Fairchild,   $  Uerks* 

According  to  the  constitutional  provision,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivescomprises  201  members  ;  and  there  are  about  38,  000  electors  in 
the  State. 

Revenue  and  Expenditures. — The  revenue  of  the  State  consists  of 
the  proceeds  of  its  permanent  funds,  certain  sources  of  indirect  reve- 
nue, of  which,  duties  upon  writs,  licences,  fines  and  forfeitures,  are  the 
principal,  and  direct  taxes.  * 

The  permanent  funds  consisting  of  United  States  stock,  and  of 
stock  in  the  Banks  of  this  State,  amounted,  in  1818,  to  $405,037  35; 
the  annual  dividends  and  interest  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
$25,000 ;  and  the  indirect  revenue,  accruing  principally  from  duties 
upon  writs,  from  fines  and  forfeitures,  duties  upon  licenses  to  retailers, 
the  proceeds  of  Newgate  Prison,  and  some  other  sources  of  indirect 
revenue,  amount  to  from  15  to  20,000  dollars  annually;  and  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  direct  tax,  in  1818,  was  $33,458  58  ;  making  an  ag- 
gregate revenue  of  from  75  to  nearly  80,000  dollars,  for  the  year  1818. 

The  ordinary  civil  list  expenditures,  heretofore,  have  amounted  to 
from  75  to  85,000  dollars  per  annum,  and  have  consisted  principally  of 
the  debentures  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  have  usually  amounted 
(there  being  two  sessions  in  a  year)  to  about  $26,000 ;  the  salaries  of 
the  judicial  and  executive  State  officers,  the  expenses  of  Newgate  Pris- 
on, the  State  Paupers,  and  various  other  ordinary  and  contingent  ex- 
penses. 

Militia. — The  militia  of  Connecticut,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  in  1818,  amounted  to  20,573;  and  consisted  of  six 
brigades  of  Infantry,  one  brigade  of  Artillery,  one  of  Cavalry  and  one 
of  Riflemen.  There  are  24  regiments  of  Infantry,  3  regiments  of  Horse 
Artillery,  2  regiments  of  Light  Artillery,  5  regiments  of  Cavalry,  and 
2  regiments  of  Riflemen.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four  compa- 
nies of  Guards,  two  of  which  are  Horse-Guards,  and  two  Foot-Guards. 

Literature,  Seminaries  of  Learning,  Schools  and  School  Fund. — Con- 
necticut has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  literature,  and  its  valuable 
institutions  of  learning.  It  has  been  considered  as  being,  in  America, 
what  Athens  was  in  Greece,  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Although 
Connecticut  has  undoubtedly  produced  her  full  share  of  men,  eminent 
for  their  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  yet  the  reputation  which 
the  State  has  acquired,  as  it  respects  learning,  has  proceeded  from  a 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  among  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
and  a  prevailing  thirst  for  knowledge  which  pervades  every  class  in 
society.    In  these  respects  this  State  certainly  claims  a  pre-eminent 
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rank,  and  is  almost  without  any  example  in  the  known  world.  Not 
only  does  almost  every  person  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education,  but 
a  desire  for  general  reading  prevails  extensively,  and  newspapers  and 
books  are  spread  extensively  among  all  classes.  From  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  people,  parents  in  this  State  have  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  giving  their  sons  a  liberal  or  academical  education ;  and  hence 
the  number  which  have  engaged  in  the  learned  professions  has  been 
greater  here,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  almost  any  other 
section  of  the  world  ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  have  found  it 
necessary,  or  deemed  it  expedient  to  go  abroad  to  establish  them- 
selves in  their  professions.  The  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education, 
in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  in  this  State,  are  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  section  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  advantages  for  common  edu- 
cation are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  community  in  the  ci- 
vilized world.  The  subject  of  common  education  is  not  left  to  the  will 
of  individuals ;  but  it  is  made  a  public  concern.  The  principles,  cal- 
culated to  produce  this  object,  form  a  part  of  the  government  itself. 
They  are  interwoven  into  its  very  texture  and  organization.  The 
whole  State  is  divided  into  civil  and  corporate  divisions,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  primary  education,  called  School  Societies.  These  socie- 
ties are  subdivided  into  school  districts,  the  limits  of  a  single  school. 
Both  the  school  societies  and  districts  are  corporations,  and  act  as  such 
upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintaining  of 
schools.  Of  the  former  there  are  207  in  the  State,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, 1431,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  town  of  Weston  ;  information  with 
respect  to  which  was  not  obtained  when  this  article  went  to  press. 
In  each  district  there  is  a  school  house  ;  for  the  erection  of  which,  the 
the  district  is  empowered  to  tax  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  within  its 
limits ;  but  the  principal  concerns  of  schooling  are  managed  by  the 
school  societies. 

For  the  support  of  the  district  or  primary  schools,  very  liberal  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  by  the  well  known  appropriation,  called  the 
School  Fund.  This  fund,  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  land  reserv- 
ed by  Connecticut  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  amounts  at  the  present  time  to 
$1,608,670.  It  is  vested  principally  in  individual  credits,  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage.  In  the  recent  constitution,  this  fund  has  been  esta- 
blished ;  so  that  it  now  rests  upon  a  constitutional  provision,  and  is 
above  the  control  of  the  legislature.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund  can 
be  applied  to  no  other  object  than  the  support  of  the  primary  schools. 
The  annual  dividends  of  this  fund  have  been  somewhat  variant,  but  at 
this  time  amount  to  about  $60,000 ;  which  at  present  is  apportioned  to 
the  school  societies,  according  to  their  lists. 

In  addition  to  the  school  fund,  a  certain  proportion  of  all  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  State  is  by  law  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  common 
schools. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  schools,  there  are  in  this  State  numerous 
seminaries  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  Yale 
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College  is  treated  of  at  length,  in  the  article  upon  New-iiaven,  to  which, 
the  reader  is  referred.    There  are  6  incorporated  academies.  Be 
sides  these,  there  are  26  unincorporated  academies   and  grammar 
schools,  some  of  which  are  endowed  with  funds. 

Social  Libraries  and  Newspapers. — There  are  probahly  about  1 72  so- 
cial libraries  in  the  State,  comprising  more  than  30,000  volumes.  In 
1818,  there  were  1 6  newspaper  establishments  in  this  State ;  from  which, 
probably,  more  than  16,000  papers  were  issued  weekly. 

Religion, — The  constitution  has  secured,  in  the  most  ample  manner, 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious  liberty ;  all  religious  denomina- 
tions being  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  every  individual  being 
permitted,  as  it  respects  religious  faith  and  worship,  to  pursue  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  mind.  There  are  449  religious  societies  of  every  de- 
scription in  this  State;  of  which,  about  210  are  Congregationalists, 
74  Episcopalians,  89  Baptists,  53  Methodists,  7  Separatists,  7  Friends,  2 
Universalists,  2Sandemanians,  1  of  Shakers,  1  ofRogerene  Quakers,  and 
3  of  denominations  not  ascertained.  Many  of  these  societies  are  small, 
and  others  merely  nominal,  particularly  several  of  the  Congregational 
societies  being  classed  with  that  order  from  the  principles  of  their  or- 
ganization. 

History. — Some  historical  or  chronological  notices  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  under  this  head.  The  territory,  comprising  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, was  undoubtedly  first  visited  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  at  what  pe- 
riod, it  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  soon  af- 
ter their  settlement  at  New-Amsterdam,  now  New- York,  in  1615  ;  al- 
though they  did  not  erect  the  trading  house,  at  what  is  called  Dutch 
Point,  being  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  union  of  Mill  river  with 
the  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  until  about  the  year  1633.  The  first  in- 
formation which  the  English  colonies  in  Massachusetts  obtained  of  the 
country  upon  Connecticut  river,  was  in  1631.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1635.  In  1639,  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Weth- 
ersfield  entered  into  articles  of  association,  and  organized  a  govern- 
ment. The  colony  of  New-Haven  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  a 
government  organized  in  1639. 

1  In  1 662,  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  both  colonies  united.  In  1687, 
the  charter  government  was  suspended  by  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  and 
was  restored  after  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  1688.  In  1701,  Yale 
College  was  established  ;  in  1755,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colony 
was  established  at  New-Haven.  In  July  1776,  the  colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  common  with  the  others,  became  independent  of  Great-Brit- 
ain ;  in  1 784,  the  first  city  was  incorporated  ;  in  1792,  the  first  bank  was 
established  ;  in  1806,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  first  began  to  receive 
atten  ci-on.  In  1 8 1 8,  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  several  towns 
in  the  State,  convened  at  Hartford  ;  and  after  a  session  of  about  three 
weeks,  framed  a  constitution  of  civil  government  for  the  State,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  5th  of  October  following. 
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HARTFORD  COUNTY. 


HARTFORD  COUNTY  is  of] 
ancient  date  ;  and  its  original  lim- 
its comprised  an  extensive  district 
of  country,  upon  both  sides  of  Con- 
necticut river,  the  entire  county 
of  Tolland,  most  of  the  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  Windham,  and  a 
part  of  the  counties  of  Litch- 
field and  New-London,  having 
been  detached  from  it,  whereby 
it  has  been  much  circumscribed, 
although  it  is  still  one  of  the  largest 
counties  in  the  State.  It  is  situated 
in  the  northern  central  section  of 
the  State,  and  principally  in  the 


extensive  and  beautiful  valley  of 
Connecticut  river — bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  county  of  Hamp- 
den, in  Massachusetts,  on  the  east 
by  the  county  of  Tolland,  on  the 
south  by  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
New-London,  and  New-Haven, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of 
Litchfield  and  New-Haven.  It 
forms  nearly  a  square,  being  about 
30  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  25  in  breadth,  from  east 
to  west,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  727  square  miles,  of  465,280 
acres. 


The  followicg  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
compendious  view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county ;  their  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1810;  dwelling-houses;  religious 
societies  ;  school  districts  ;  post-offices,  &c. 


Towns. 

Post- 

Popu-  Dwelling  Religious^  School  Distance  from 

offices,  lation. 

houses. 

societies* 

districts. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 

1 

6003 

850 

6 

■  12 

Berlin. 

1 

2798 

400 

5 

14 

lOm.S.W. 

Bristol. 

1 

1423 

238 

2 

9 

16m.  S.W. 

Burlington 

1 

1487 

230 

3 

8 

17  m.  W. 

Canton. 

1 

1374 

220 

3 

7 

13m.tf.W. 

East-Hartford.  2 

3240 

480 

4 

13 

2  m.  E. 

Fast-Wind 

sor.  1 

3081 

500 

4 

19 

6  m.  N. 

34 


Towns.  Post- 

Popu- 

Dwelling 

Religious- 

School 

Distance  from 

offi 

CCS. 

lation. 

houses. 

societies,  districts. 

Hartford. 

Enfield. 

1 

1840 

274 

3 

11 

17  m.  N. 

Farmington. 
Glastenbury. 

2 

2748 

400 

4 

-  15 

10  m.  W. 

1 

2766 

440 

4 

13 

8  m.S.E. 

Granby. 

1 

2696 

380 

5 

16 

17  m.N.W. 

Harlland. 

1 

1284 

200 

3 

9 

22  m.  N.  W. 

Marlborough. 

1 

720 

110 

3 

6 

15  m.  S.  E. 

Simsbury. 

1 

1966 

290 

2 

10 

12  m.N.W. 

Southingtqn. 

1 

1807 

300 

3 

9 

18  m.  S.  W. 

Suffield. 

1 

2630 

360 

4 

11 

17  m.  N. 

Wethersfield. 

2 

3931 

600 

4 

12 

4  m.  S. 

Windsor. 

2 

2868 

400 

5  . 

16 

7  m.  N. 

.The  county  of  Hartford,  whether 
we  consider  the  advantages  of  its 
local  situation,  being  intersected 
by  a  fine  navigable  river,  and  at 
the  head  of  its  navigation,  the 
pleasantness,  diversity,  and  beauty 
of  its  natural  scenery  and  land- 
scapes ;  the  richness,  variety,  and 
fertility  of  its  soil  ;  the  mildness, 
uniformity,  and  salubrity  of  its 
climate  ;  the  magnitude  and  multi- 
plicity of  its  waters,  or  the  general 
state  of  its  improvements,  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the 
useful  arts  ;  the  number  and  pleas- 
antness of  its  villages  ;  the  means 
of  agricultural  opulence  which  it 
affords  ;  its  aggregate  population, 
wealth,  and  resources ;  will  rank 
before  any  other  county  in  the 
State  ;  and,  in  many  of  these  res- 
pects, before  any  in  New-England. 
With  respect  to  its  natural  soil, 
which  is  the  direct  or  indirect 
source  of  almost  every  interest 
in  society,  we  feel  authorized 
in  hazarding  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  not  another  body  of  land  in  New- 
England,  of  the  same  extent,  lying 
together,  equal,  in  quality,  to  that 
of  this  county.  And  we  feel  more 
confident   in  the  assertion,  that 


I  there  is  no  other,  that  comprises 
j  an  equal  quantity  of  alluvial.  The 
Connecticut  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  extent  and  richness  of  its  mead- 
ows ;  and  there  is  no  section 
throughout  its  whole  course,  where 
they  are  more  enlarged  or  valua- 
ble, than  in  this  county.  But  the 
tracts  of  alluvial  are  not  confined 
to  the  Connecticut,  but  abound 
upon  most  of  its  tributary  streams, 
particularly  the  Tunxis  and  Scan- 
tic — the  former  of  which  is  a  large 
and  interesting  river.  The  county 
is  intersected  not  only  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  but  also  by  the  green- 
stone range  of  mountains,  which 
terminates  at  the  east  rock,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New-Haven.  The  sec- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
extends  westwardly,  1 4  or  1 5  miles, 
and  the  mountain  which  ranges 
nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  is 
five  or  six  miles  back  from  it.  The 
tract  between  the  river  a«d  the 
mountain  is  exhaustless  in  the  re- 
sources for  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  wealth.  The  natural 
soil  is  a  deep,  strong,  argillaceous 
loam,  varied,  in  different  sections, 
by  a  greater  or  Jess  predominance 
of  argil,  from  a  hard  and  stiiFclay, 
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to  a  light,  gravelly,  and,  in  some 
places,  sandy  loam.  It  is  of  an  un- 
dulating surface — the  hills  being 
very  moderate,  free  from  stone,  and 
well  calculated  for  improvement. 

The  mountain  occasions  very 
little   broken,    or  unimprovable 
lands,  consisting  only  of  a  single 
ridge — and  all  the  declivities  of 
this  are  valuable  for  the  growth  of . 
wood  and  timber,  or  for  pasturage  j 
and  orcharding,  excepting  the  bold  j 
mural  precipice  which  is  fbrm-i 
ed   upon   its   west   side.  Thej 
general  character  of  the  tract  west; 
of  the  mountain,  is  also  argilla-j 
ceous,  although  its  features  are  con- ! 
siderabl^  different,  end  have  less: 
uniformity.    It  is  more  hilly,  and 
clay  enters  less  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil.    The  western  ex- 
tremity of  this  tract  is  considerably 
mountainous,  particularly  the  north 
part  of  it,  embracing  the  eastern 
section  of  the  granite  mountains, 
which  prevail  in  the  county  of 
Litchfield.  Upon  the  Tunxis  river, 
west  of  the  greenstone  range,  in 
Farmington  and  Simsbury,  there 
are  extensive  and  valuable  tracts 
of  alluvial.    The  section  of  the 
county  east  of  Connecticut  river, 
is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  wide, 
and  is  likewise  rich  and  fertile, 
and  contains  ample  and  durable 
resources  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments and  interests.    It  has  its 
proportion  of  alluvial,  and  its  geo- 
logial  character  is  also  argillaceous, 
but  the  super  stratum  of  the  soil  has 
less  appearance  of  the  prevalence 
of  clay,  and  is  generally  a  light, 
gravelly,  and  sandy  loam.  The 
south  eastern  section  of  this  tract 
is  also  somewhat  mountainous. 

The  land  in  this  county  is  well 
adapted  to  a  grain  culture,  partic- 


ularly that  of  rye  and  Indian  corn, 
;  of  which  large  quantities  are  annu- 
I  ally  raised.  Itis  also  well  adapted 
!to  fruit,  and  is  conspicuous  for  the 
!  extent,  variety,  and  richness  of  its 
|  orchards.  But  in  noticing  its 
j  adaptation  to  these  agricultural 
'productions  and  interests,  it  is  not 
|  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  not  favour- 
j  able  for  almost  all  others,  of  which 
I  the  climate  admits.  It  is  a  cir- 
jcumstance,  which,  when  consider- 
ing the  natural  resources  and  ad- 
vantages of  this  county  for  agri- 
culture, ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  unnoticed,  that  there  is  prob- 
ably no  section  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  less  physical  casu- 
alties and  obstructions,  which  at- 
tend a  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
where  the  fruits  of  the  "  sweat  of 
the  brow"  can  be  relied  upon  with 
more  certainty.  Of  all  vegetable 
productions,  fruit  is  perhaps  the 
most  precarious  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely 
within  the  memory  of  man,  that 
apples,  in  this  county  ,  have  entirely 
failed. 

There  is  probably  no  section  in 
the  New-England  States,  less  ex- 
posed to  injurious  results  from 
frosts.  In  the  year  1816,  however, 
Indian  corn  was  very  generally 
injured  ;  so  much  so,  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  the  next  season  of 
obtaining  sound  corn  for  seed  ;  but 
this  is  the  only  instance,  since  our 
recollection,  of  a  frost  occurring 
so  early  in  the  fall,  as  essentially 
to  injure  this  grain.  Rye,  when 
properly  cultivated,  and  seasona- 
bly sown,  is  a  sure  crop,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  fails.  The  farming 
interests  of  the  county  are  very- 
respectable,  although  it  is  most 
apparent  that  there  is  great  room 
for  improvements  5  a  general  de- 
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ficiency  of  information  upon  the 
subject ;  want  of  enterprise  ;  con- 
tinued habits  of  error  and  obstinate 
prejudices  ;  an  unwarrantable  ad- 
herence to  long  established  usages 
and  practices,  without  investiga- 
ting their  principles,  or  compa- 
ring them  with  other  modes  :  and 
that  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of 
a  scientific  system  of  agriculture. 
But  recently,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
upon  this  important  subject  seems 
to  be  awakened  ;  and  aided  by  the 
exertions  and  encouragements  of 
an  Agricultural  Society,  which 
has  been  organized  in  the  county 
under  an  act  of  incorporation,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  its  salutary 
results  will  soon  be  extensively 
perceived,  and  the  state  of  ag- 
ricultural improvements  become 
commensurate  with  the  natural 
resources  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  waters  of  the  county  are 
most  abundant  and  valuable  ;  be- 
sides the  Connecticut,  the  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  vale  of  which 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  county,  and  annu- 
ally overflows  and  fertilizes  its  bor- 
ders ;  there  are  several  of  its  most 
considerable  tributary  streams, 
which  intersect  this  county,  and  dis- 
charge their  waters  within  its  limits. 

The  Tunxis,  or  Farmington  riv- 
er, which  embodies  the  waters 
from  the  west  and  north,  unites 
with  the  Connecticut,  in  Windsor, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
tributary  stream  of  the  latter, 
throughout  its  whole  course. — 
Within  this  county,  this  river  is 
swelled  by  the  waters  of  two  con- 
siderable streams — the  Poquaback, 
which  unites  with  it  in  Farmington, 
and  Salmon  brook,  which  dischar- 
ges it  -elf  in  Granby.    Besides  the 
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Tunxis  and  its  branches,  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  w  aters  of  the  Con- 
necticut, within  this  county,  from 
the  west,  are  embodied  in  Mill  and 
Stoney  rivers  ;  the  former  dischar- 
ges itself  at  Hartford,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  Suffield. 

Upon  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut, its  principal  tributary 
streams,  are  the  Freshwater,  Scan- 
tic,  Podunk  and  Hockanum,  which, 
beginning  at  the  north  section  of 
the  county,  discharge  themselves 
in  the  same  order,  as  they  are  here 
noticed. 

Having  given  a  compressed  view 
of  the  natural  features  and  charac- 
ter of  this  county,  and  its  resources, 
agricultural  productions  &  wealth, 
and  alluded  to  the  state  of  improve- 
ment of  the  same,  it  would  be 
unjust,  if  not  invidious,  not  to  no- 
tice other  interests  and  improve- 
ments, particularly  the  leading  and 
most  considerable  branches  of 
manufactures.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  extensive  manufacturing 
interest  in  this  county,  is  that  of 
the  distillation,  or  manufacturing 
of  grain  into  spirits.  It  is,  we 
think,  keeping  most  distinctly 
within  the  bounds  of  truth,  to  as- 
sert that  this  manufacture  is  pursu- 
ed to  greater  extent,  and  probably 
more  advantageously,  and  with 
more  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  in  this  county,  than  in 
any  other  in  the  United  Slates. 
There  are  21  grain  distilleries  in 
the  county  ;  some  of  which  are 
upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  Some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  spirit  man- 
ufactured can  be  formed  from  the 
duties  paid  during  the  late  war, 
which,  in  181G,  amounted  to  near* 
ly  #40,000.  But  at  that  time,  the 
heavy  duties,  and  other  causes^ 
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growing  out  of  the  state  of  the 
times,  had  very  much  depressed 
the  business,  and  many  establish- 
ments had  entirely  discontinued 
their  operations.  Of  the  general 
policy  and  influence  of  this  manu- 
facture, in  a  pecuniary,  moral,  and 
social  point  of  view,  very  different 
opinions  prevail.  It  seems,  upon 
a  superficial  examination,  essen- 
tially objectionable,  that  so  great 
a  devastation  should  be  made,  as 
this  manufacture  occasions,  of  an 
article  of  prime  necessity  for  food, 
thereby  increasing  the  difficulties 
and  expense  of  subsistence,  if  not 
occasioning  distress  and  want,  with 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  ;  and 
more  peculiarly  so,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  products  of  this 
article  are,  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  subsistence,  not  only 
useless,  but  essentially  deleterious, 
destructive  to  health,  to  morals, 
and  social  order  and  happiness. 
But  as  it  respects  the  consumption 
of  grain,  which  is  occasioned  by  its 
distillation  into  spiritous  liquors, 
if  it  is  regarded  as  an  evil,  it  is  one 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  corrects 
itself,  as  the  convenient  and  ad- 
vantageous market,  which  is  there- 
by afforded,  operates  as  a  power- 
ful stimulous  to  an  increased  culti- 
vation of  the  article.  And  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  established 
theorem,  that  its  local  manufac- 
ture increases  its  local  consump- 
tion. That  the  manufacture  of 
'^rain-spirits,  in  this  county,  has 
had  a  favourable  influence  upon 
its  agricultural  interests,  cannot 
be  doubted*  The  manufactures 
of  Cotton  and  Woolen,  aside  from 
those  of  a  domestic  character,  are 
not  extensive ;  there  are,  however, 


13  Cotton  Factories,  and  9  Wool- 
en Factories  ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  37  Fulling  Mills  and 
Cloth  Dressing  Establishments, 
and  38  Wool  Carding  Machines, 
for  customers.  There  are  in  the 
county  various  other  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  of  different  de- 
scriptions. There  are  1 1  Powder 
Mills,  8  Paper  Mills,  5  Oil  Mills, 
83  Grain  Mills,  2  Forges,  and  2 
Glass  Works.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  the  manufac- 
ture of  Tin- Ware  is  an  important 
and  extensive  business.  Buttons 
and  spoons,  of  metal  ;  ploughs, 
(sent  to  the  southern  States)  horn 
and  ivory  combs,  with  various 
others,  are  among  its  manufactures, 
which  are  articles  of  exportation. 

We  cannot  enlarge  upon  the 
social  improvements  of  the  county, 
but  it  is  believed  that  there  are  few 
sections  in  our  country,  exhibiting 
more  ample,  extensive,  and  diver- 
sified testimonials  of  industry,  en- 
terprise, and  perseverance  ;  and  of 
theirnecessary  and  salutary  results, 
order,  convenience,  and  compe- 
tence.   The  great  northern  roads, 
upon  each  side  of  the  river,  pre- 
sent nearly  one  continued  village, 
and  corresponding  improvements, 
of  almost  every  description,  char- 
acterized by  their  plainness,  neat- 
ness,   order,    and  convenience, 
which  serve  as  a  faithful  index  of 
the  state  of  society  ;  of  the  social 
and   domestic  habits,  economy, 
regularity,  virtues,  and  happiness 
j  of  the  people.    The  county  con- 
I  tains  32  School  Societies,  each  of 
!  which  is  subdivided  into  a  conven- 
ient number  of  School  Districts, 
j  of  which  there  are  in  all  210. 
There  are  also  in  the  county  67 
|  i  Religious  Societies,  30  Social  Lv 
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braries,  and  more  than  200  Mer- 
cantile Stores.  Its  aggregate  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  census  of 
1 8tp.  was  44,733  ;  and  the  amount 


of  taxable  property,  as  rated  in 
making  up  lists,  including  polls,  in 
1817,  was  $910,523. 
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HARTFORD,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  the  county  and  semi-capi- 
tal of  the  State,  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  fifty 
miles  northwestwardly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  Saybrook 
bar.  It  is  in  north  latitude  41,44, 
and  west  longitude,  72,  50.  Hart- 
ford comprises  an  area  of  about 
thirty  square  miles,  making  1 9,200 
acres ;  being  six  miles  in  length 
upon  its  west  line,  five  and  a  half 
miles  upon  its  east  line,  and  avera- 
ging about  five  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  west  on  FarmingtoU, 
south  on  Wethersfield,  north  on 
Windsor,  and  east  on  East-Hart- 
ford, and  East-Windsor ;  the  north 
line,  or  boundary,  extending  about 
one  hundred  rods  farther  north, 
than  the  north  line  of  East-Hart- 
ford, The  town  is  divided  by  a 
small  stream  called  Mill  river,  with 
high  romantic  banks,  over  which  is 
a  bridge  connecting  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  town. 

SURFACE,  SOIL  &  NATU- 
RAL PRODUCTIONS.  The 
;irea  of  this  town  is  characteristi- 
cally waving  and  uneven ;  extend- 
ing only  about  five  miles  west  from 
the  river,  it  embraces  no  portion 
of  those  extensive  mountainous 
ranges,  which  run  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  interior  of 
New-England.  Although  very  far 
removed  from  a  plain,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  hilly.  The  eminences 


are  small,  forming  in  general  an  an- 
gle of  about  15  or  20  degrees. 

An  undulating  and  waving  land- 
scape is  every  where  presented  to 
the  view,  and  the  eye  can  scarce- 
ly range  fifty  rods  upon  a  level  sur- 
face. This  character  of  the  face 
of  the  country  gives  it,  in  the  sea- 
son of  vegetation,  a  peculiar  va- 
riety, diversity,  and  interest  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  considering  the 
predominating  argillaceous  quality 
of  the  soil,  facilitates  its  cultivation, 
and  greatly  increases  its  produc- 
tiveness. The  extensive  and  valu- 
able alluvial  tract  bordering  upon 
Connecticut  river,  which  in  man}^ 
places  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width, 
is  an  exception  to  these  remarks. 

The  soil  of  this  town,  which  is 
characterized  with  much  uniformi- 
ty, is  an  argillaceous  loam.  It  is, 
in  general,  an  admixture  of  clay 
and  coarse  gravel,  in  which  the 
former  greatly  predominates.  In 
its  primitive  state,  and  before  en- 
riched and  warmed  by  manures, 
either  artificial  or  formed  from  the 
natural  decay  or  decomposition  of 
vegetable  substances,  (if  it  can  be 
supposed,  that  there  was  ever  such 
a  time,)  it  must  have  been  hard, 
stifF,  and  difficult  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  has  an  inexhaustible  bot- 
tom, but  its  great  defect  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  clay  or  argillaceous 
earths.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  discov- 
er the  proper  mode  of  cultivating 
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and  improving  it,  as  a  correct  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  must  always' 
have  a  just  reference  to  the  natural 
quality  of  the  soil.  Without  refer  1 
ringto  the  brilliant  analytic  discov 
eries  of  modern  chemistry  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  primitive  or 
natural  earths  which  are  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  all  soils,  are  sand 
argil  or  clay,  gravel  &  lime.  Clay 
is  seldom  united  with  lime  or  cal 
carious  earths,  but  always  is  com- 
pounded more  or  less  with  gravel, 
or  silicious  sand.  Where  the  clay 
predominates,  as  in  this  town,  the 
obvious  mode  of  improving  the  soil, 
is  to  correct  the  excess  of  argil 
laceous  earths.  And  hence,  on  a 
soil  of  this  description,  manures  of 
every  kind  have  a  most  salutary 
and  lasting  effect.  They  not  only 
render  the  land  productive  from 
their  immediate  influence,  but  by 
gradually  amalgamating  with  the 
soil,  counteract  the  excess  of  the 
clay,  and  form  a  rich  mould,  of  a 
character,  apparently  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  earth.  And 
hence  too,  on  such  a  soil  gravel  or 
sand  is  of  the  greatest  utility.  A 
gentleman  of  this  city,  about  ten 
years  since,  in  forming  a  yard  or 
square,  Vhich  intervened  between 
his  house  and  the  road,  overspread 
the  land  with  a  course  of  gravel  of 
considerable  depth,  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  river ;  it  was  then  dress- 
ed with  a  rich  course  of  manure, 
since  which  period,  it  has  uniform- 
ly produced  two  heavy  crops  of 
grass  each  season,  of  the  first  quali- 
ty, without  having  received  any 
additional  supply  of  manure,  du- 
ring this  long  period. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
towards  Wethersfield,  the  soil  is! 
more  inclining  to  sand,  and  in  some  j 


small  sections  this  is  a  predomina- 
ting quality.  The  tract  of  meadow 
upon  Cdnnecticut  river,  which  is 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  is  natu- 
rally fertile,  feasible,  and  produc- 
tive. It  produces  allkinds  of  grass- 
es, plants,  esculent  roots,  and  grains 
adapted  to  the  climate  ;  and  never 
fails  to  reward,  in  the  most  ample 
manner,  the  labours  of  the  judici- 
ous and  faithful  husbandman. 

There  are  not  many  forests  in 
this  town,  but  the  natural  growth 
of  trees  are  oak  of  the  various 
kinds,  walnut  or  hickory,  elm,  ash. 
maple,  button-wood,  willow,  horn- 
beam, sassafras,  thorn,  locust,  but- 
ternut, birch,  wild  cherry,  bass,  al- 
der, sumach  and  Various  shrubs, 
and  trees  of  small  growth. 

GEOLOGY.  We  can  give  on- 
ly a  few  notices  upon  this  impor- 
tant and  interesting  subject. 

Geological  knowledge,  in  this 
country,  is  extremely  scanty  and 
imperfect.  There  is  no  science 
of  so  great  utility,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  affords  so  amusing 
and  interesting  a  study,  as  that 
which  embraces  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit, 
that  has  been  so  much  neglected. 
But  of  late,  it  has  made  great 
progress  in  Europe  ;  and  Cuvicr, 
Werner,  Davy,  Humboldt,  and 
others,  have  exploredthe  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  disclosed  its  innu- 
merable hidden  secrets  and  treas- 
ures. And  in  the  United  States, 
an  investigation  of  the  internal 
structure  of  our  extensive  moun- 
tains, and  other  subjects  of  geolo- 
gical enquiry,  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  men  of  sci- 
ence, throughout  the  union.  In 
Connecticut,  with  the  exception  of 
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(he  scientific  industry  and  inqui- 
ries of  one  gentleman,*  we  know  of 
little  that  has  been  attempted,  cal- 
culated to  afford  even  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  its  mineralogy,  and 
geological  structure. 

The  internal  structure  of  this 
township,  has  never  been  a  subject 
of  particular  or  scientific  examina- 
tion. The  soil,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alluvial  lands  on  the 
river,  is  of  a  primitive  formation, 
and  is  composed  of  argil,  and  a 
coarse  sand,  or  gravel,  and  affords 
no  minerals,  nor  any  evidences  of 
marine  or  alluvial  deposits.  From 
the  bed  of  Mill  river,  and  other 
streams  which  intersect  the  town, 
and  from  the  general  geological 
character  of  the  district  of  country 
upon  Connecticut  river,  extending 
from  the  narrows  below  J&iddle- 
town,  to  Deerfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts, there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  whole  township  reposes 
upon  a  bed  of  argillaceous  schistus, 
or  clay  slate  rock.  This  rock  is 
stratified,  and  exhibits  a  strata, 
forming  an  angle  of  about  fifteen 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  clay 
slate  rock  ;  some  of  which  are 
(bund  to  be  of  the  most  metallife- 
rous kind,  and  to  abound  with  min- 
erals, and  the  ore  of  the  various 
metals.  Rut  the  clay  slate  forma- 
tion of  this  town,  although  never 
particularly  examined,  affords  no 
evidences  of  mineral  or  metallic 
treasures.  It  is  of  a  primitive 
formation,  and  exhibits  no  appear- 
ances of  marine  shells,  or  muscular 
impressions. 

This  rock  has  never  been  pene- 
trated to  any  considerable  extent ; 

f.  Professor  SilHman, 


but  from  the  principles  of  geology., 
being  of  the  primitive  order,  which 
never  rest  upon  secondary  rocks? 
it  would  follow  that  it  is  not  under- 
laid by  any  secondary  formations, 
or  rocks  inclosing  animal  remains, 
shells,  or  marine  deposits. 

About  two  miles  west  from  the 
river  is  an  extensive  quarry,  or  bed 
of  wall  stone  ;  it  is  composed  of 
strata  of  clay  slate,  caped  with 
green  stone,  and  red  sand  stonet 
i  which  is  nearly  an  indurated  clay, 
being  formed  of  grains  of  sand, 
connected  together  by  a  basis  of 
clay  slate.  This  quarry  is  of  con- 
siderable utility,  as  affording  the 
means  of  supplying  the  city,  and 
other  parts  of  the  town  in  the 
vicinity,  with  stone  for  building, 
and  various  other  purposes. 

RIVERS.  This  township,  bor- 
dering on  Connecticut  river,  which 
annually  overflows  its  banks,  and 
|  fertilizes  its  borders,  and  being 
•  near  the  head  of  tide  water,  enjoys 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
town,  the  advantages  of  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  the  world. 

Mill  river  is  the  only  stream 
'within  this  town,  deserving  of  no- 
i  lice.     It  is   formed  from  the 
(junction    of    Wintonburf  and 
|  Woods  rivers,  which  unite  about 
|  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
j  former  of  these  streams  rises  in, 
!  and  runs  through  the  west  Society 
of  Windsor,  of  the  same  name  ; 
j  the  latter  has  its  sources  in,  and 
runs  through  the  western  part  of 
Wethersfield.    On  their  entering 
into  this  township,  the  one  runs 
southeasterly,  &  the  other  north- 
easterly,   nearly    upon  a  line, 
whereby  they  intersect  the  town- 
|  ship  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
j  cast  and  west,  of  these  streams  ; 
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the  eastern  section  being  aiso  in- 
tersected transversely,  by  Mill  riv- 
er, formed  from  the  union  of  the 
two.  Mill  river  is  a  rapid  stream, 
with  elevated  and  romantic  banks, 
which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  city, 
exhibits  rural  prospects  and  scene- 
ry extremely  irregular,  fanciful 
and  pleasing.  On ornearits  banks 
back  from  the  city,  are  some  ele- 
gant seats,  affording  the  most 
charming  and  interesting  prospect 
of  the  city,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  This  stream,  near  its 
mouth,  has  rapid  falls,  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  bed  of  argillaceous 
rock,  already  noticed  ;  a  circum- 
stance of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  of  which  the  inhabitants  have 
not  availed  themselves  to  the 
greatest  extent.  It  affords  numer- 
ous sites  and  privileges  for  mills, 
manufacturing  establishments,  ma- 
chinery, and  almost  every  kind  of 
hydraulic  works.  These  privile- 
ges, if  not  improved  to  the  great- 
est extent,  have  not  been  neglect- 
ed. There  are  one  Cotton  Facto- 
ry, two  Woolen  Factories,  two 
Grist  Mills,  Clothier's  Works,  and 
other  Water  Works,  which  have 
been  erected  upon  this  stream. 

ROADS.  There  are  few  towns 
uniting  more  conveniences,  or 
better  accommodated,  with  res- 
pect to  roads,  than  Hartford.  A- 
mong  others,  the  following  public 
roads  pass  through,  or  centre  in  this 
town ;  most  of  which  are  turnpikes, 
or  artificial  roads. 

1st.  The  great  atlantic  road  to 
New- York,  through  New-Haven, 
distance,       -       -     123  miles. 

2d.  The  same  to  Boston,  thro' 
Springfield,     -     -      123  miles. 

3d.  The  same  do.  through 
Stafford,      -      -       93  miles. 


4th.  The  same  do.  'through 
Ashford.  99  miles. 

5th.  Road  to  Albany,  through 
Sheffield,  95  miles. 

6  th.  Road  to  do.  through 
Lenox,  94  miles. 

7th.  The  road  to  Brattleboro,5 
(Vt.)  through  Northampton,  on 
the  west  side  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, 90  miles. 

8th.  Road  to  Hanover,  (N.  H.) 
through  Springfield,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,     -     140  miles. 

9th.  Road  to  Providence,  thro' 
Windham,      -      -       74  miles. 

10th.  Road  to  New-Haven,  thro' 
Middletown,         -        40  miles. 

11th.  do.  through  Ber- 
lin, 34  miles. 

12th.  do.  through 
Farmington,      -     -     38  miles, 

1 3th,  Road  to  Hudson,  78  miles. 

14th.  Road  to  New-London, 
42  miles. 

15th.  Road  to  Norwich,  40  miles. 

1 6th.  Road  to  Danbury,  58  miles. 

The  foregoing  roads,  whether 
turnpikes  or  not,  are  well  made  5 
and  there  are  few  weeks  in  the 
year  in  which  they  will  not  be 
found  by  travellers  substantially 
good  and  pleasant  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  town.  Eighteen  mails 
communicate  with  the  Post-office 
in  this  town,  several  of  which  are 
daily  ;  there  are  also  thirteen  dif- 
ferent lines  of  stages,  which  com- 
municate with  Hartford.  It  is  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  there  is  no 
town  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States,  that  unites  so  many  facili- 
ties and  conveniences  for  commu- 
nication and  intercourse  abroad. 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTI- 
CULTURE, &c.  The  lands  in  this 
town  indicate  the  cultivation  of 
grass,  as  a  leading  agricultural  in 
6 
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terest.  The  grass,  cultivated  by 
the  farmers  of  this  town,  is  of  a  very 
fine  and  superior  quality ;  and  when 
the  land  is  properly  laid  down  and 
manured,  it  is  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  lands,  which  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  grass  culture, 
produce  two  crops  in  a  season, 
yielding  four,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces five  or  six  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  which  is  worth  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  ton  ;  however, 
two  or  three  tons  is  an  average 
crop  for  grass  lands,  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  cultivation. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  this 
town,  considering  the  advantages 
of  its  local  situation,  the  goodness 
of  its  market,  and  the  natural 
quality  of  the  soil,  cannot  he  said 
to  be  very  flourishing.  Lands  of 
a  clay  basis  ought  never  to  be  cul- 
tivated to  grass  for  more  than  three 
years  in  succession,  unless  they 
are  dressed  very  copiously  with 
manure.  The  plough,  "  heaven's 
second  best  gift  to  man,"  can  no 
more  be  dispensed  with  upon  a 
grass,  than  upon  a  grain  farm. 
Without  ploughing  or  manuring, 
the  best  lands  are  liable  to  be  ru- 
ined. By  turning  up  the  sods,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  rain,  heat,  and  frosts, 
they  become  warmed,  softened,  & 
impregnated  with  nitrous  qualities. 

In  this,  as  well  as  most  other 
towns  in  this  county,  lands  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  too  long  in  the 
same  state,  and  are  cropped  in  the 
same  way,  year  after  year,  in  suc- 
cession. 

To  plough  lands  to  enrich  them, 
would  be  a  novel  idea  with  our 
farmers,  although  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  system  of  agriculture  of 
many  countries. 


Among  the  grains  cultivated, 
Rye  and  Indian  Corn  receive  the 
most  attention.  The  latter  is  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  with  abundant  success  upon 
the  meadows  of  Connecticut  river, 
but  its  cultivation  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged.  Of  all  culmiferous 
or  seedling  plants,  it  is  the  great- 
est exhauster  of  the  soil :  from  the 
magnitude  of  its  stalks,  the  exten- 
sion of  its  roots,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  foliage,  it  takes  away 
every  thing,  and  leaves  nothing. 

Wheat,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
grains,  is  much  neglected,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the" 
description  of  the  soil,  that  with 
proper  culture  and  attention,  the 
land  would  carry  crops  of  it  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection. 

Among  the  esculent  roots  cul- 
tivated, the  potatoe  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished rank.  It  is  raised  with 
great  facility,  and  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

Gardening  in  this  town,  particu- 
larly in  the  city,  has  received  con- 
siderable attention.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  families  cultivate  gar- 
dens, and  do  not  seem  disposed  to 
depend  upon  the  market  for  culi- 
nary vegetables. 

There  are  a  number  of  gardens 
here,  which,  whether  we  consider 
the  pleasantness,  and  beauty  of 
situation,  the  style  and  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged,  the  neat- 
ness  and  attention  with  which  they 
are  cultivated,  or  the  number,  va- 
riety, and  luxuriancy  of  the  plants, 
roots,  and  vegetables,  which  they 
afford,  are  not  probably  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  State. 

Summer  and  autumn  fruits  are 
also  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  else- 
where.   Among  those  cultivated 
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upon  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  are 
apples,  apricots,  cherries,  necta- 
rines, peaches,  pears,  plums,  quin- 
ces, currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  strawberries. 

STATISTICS.  The  population 
of  this  town,  at  the  census,  in 
the  year  1800,  was  5347  persons  ; 
in  1810,  6003.  At  the  present 
time,  (1818)  it  may  be  estimated 
at  6500. 

There  are  in  Hartford, 
850  Dwelling  houses. 

6  Houses  for  public  worship, 
12  District  schools. 

2  do.  for  Friends. 

9  Printing  offices. 
21  Taverns,  or  public  Inns. 
18  Ale,  porter,  and  small  beer 
houses. 

14  Houses  concerned  in  navigation. 
5  Wholesale  dry  goods  stores. 
26  Dry  goods  retail  stores. 
61  Grocery,  crockery,  and  pro- 
vision stores. 

7  Druggist's  stores. 

5  Grain  mills. 

4  Clothier's  works. 

1  Cotton  factory,  of  320  spindles. 

2  Woolen  do.  one  of  which  is 
in  operation,  and  employs  15 
workmen. 

2  Carding  machines. 

1  Machine  card  factory,  which 

manufactures  $10,000  worth  of 

cards  annually. 

8  Distilleries. 
1  Oil  mill. 

6  Tanneries. 

5  Potteries. 

1  Button  factory. 

1  Whip-lash  factory,  which  manu- 
factures $10,000  worth  of  the 
article  annually. 

2  Hat  factories,  one  of  which  is 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
employs  36  workmen. 


2  Tin  ware  factories. 

2  Looking  glass  factories,  which 
together  manufacture  $30,000 
worth  of  goods  annually. 

4  Coppersmiths,  two  of  which 
carry  on  the  business  upon  a 
large  scale ;  one  of  them  em- 
ploying about  20  workmen. 
13  Black  smith's  shops. 

1  Bell  foundery. 

1  Air  furnace. 

1  Paper-hanging  manufactory. 

1  Marble  paper  do. 

6  Book  binderies. 

7  Book  stores. 

6  Sign,  toach,  &  house  painters. 

2  Portrait  painters. 

3  Engravers. 

8  Gold  and  silver  smith's  shops. 
1 5  Shoe  factories. 

1  Fine,  or  morocco  leather  do. 

4  Shoe  stores. 

8  Cabinet  furniture,  and  chair- 
makers. 

19  Master  house  joiners  and  car- 
penters. 

6  Master  masons  and  brick  layers. 

4  Carriage  makers. 

2  Wheel  wrights. 
10  Coopers. 

1  Pewter  factory* 

1  Burr  mill  stone  manufactory. 

2  Leather  dressers. 

2  Gold  leaf  manufactories. 
1  Umbrella  manufactory. 

5  Merchant  tailors. 

6  Tailor's  shops. 

9  Millinery  and  mantuamakep's 
shops. 

1  Silk  dyer. 

1  Sail  maker. 

1  Brush  manufacturer. 

6  Bakers. 

1  Confectioner. 

5  Barber's  shops. 

3  Auctioneers. 

.3  Exchange  offices. 
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The  system  of  warfare  carried 
on  by  the  two  great  belligerents  of 
Europe,  either  involved  all  other 
powers,  or  from  a  total  disregard  of 
all  established  principles,  tended  to 
abridge  and  sacrifice  their  commer- 
cial rights  and  interest. 

This  country,  from  the  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens,  and  the  extent 
of  its  commercial  interests,  suffer- 
ed more  severely  than  any  other. 
The  embargo  and  restrictive  mea- 
sures ensued,  which  were  followed 
by  war ;  which,  together,  compri- 
sed a  period  of  eight  years,  of 
peculiar  commercial  difficulties. 
Since  the  peace,  the  manufacturing 
interests  that  had  grown  up  during 
the  war,  have  been  nearly  sacrifi- 
ced, and  those  of  trade  have  expe- 
rienced great  languor.  The  de- 
pression of  these  interests  neces- 
sarily affects  that  of  agriculture ; 
during  this  period,  also,  there  has 
been  a  constant  course  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  State,  and  from  this 
town  and  vicinity  ;  yet,  under 
these  inauspicious  circumstances, 
the  property  of  the  town  has  in- 
creased, by  rise  of  real  estate,  and 
the  addition  of  buildings,  four  fold  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
size,  or  business  of  the  town,  has 
extended  in  this  ratio.    The  rise 


3  Lottery  offices. 
1 6  Butcher's  stalls,  belonging  to 

the  two  public  markets. 

The  list  of  the  town,  in  1817, 
was  $137,845,75  ;  there  were  628 
taxable  polls  ;  26  minors  ;  395 
horses  ;  370  oxen  ;  820  cows,  &e. ; 
2075  acres  of  arable  or  plough 
lands  ;  7292  f  upland,  mowing, 
and  clear  pasture  ;  581  bog  mead- 
ow, mowed  ;  5127  bush  pasture  ; 
272  chaises,  and  12  coaches. 

The  late  valuation,  or  assess- 
ment of  the  lands  and  houses  of 
the  town,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
year  1816,  was  $3,168,872,32. 
In  the  year  1799,  751,532,91. 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses, 
the  same  year,  was  593. 

This  statement,  of  the  valuation 
of  real  estate,  and  of  the  number 
of  dwelling  houses,  at  these  two 
different  periods,  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  growth,  and  rising 
importance  of  the  town.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  nineteen  years, 
the  dwelling  houses  have  increas- 
ed 227  ;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
seventeen  years,  the  real  estate  of 
the  town  increased  more  than 
four  hundred  per  cent ;  making 
"an  entire  addition  of  $2,4 1 7,339,4 1 , 
which  is  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  value,  at  that 
time,  of  the  whole  real  estate  of 
the  town.  This  has  not  been  a 
period  of  great,  or  even  usual 
prosperity.  It  has  been  marked 
by  a  succession  of  commercial 
difficulties,  embarrassments,  and 
restrictions.  From  1805 — G,  to 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country 
were  more  or  less  precarious 
and  embarrassed,  and,  at  times, 
wholly  suspended. 


of  real  estate  proceeds  from  other 
causes  ;  it  is  influenced  not  only 
by  population  and  business,  but  by 
improvements,  social  refinements, 
and  almost  the  whole  train  of  arti- 
ficial causes,  which  exist  in  society. 

The  augmentation,  or  rise  of 
property,  has  enriched  the  land 
holders  in  a  manner,  and  to  an 
amount,  of  which  they  are  scarcely 
sensible.  They  have  become  rich, 
without  exertion  or  calculation  ; 
they  have  profited  from  thcindus  - 
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try.  the  enterprise,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  others,  whether  successful 
or  profitable  to  themselves,  or  not. 
The  improvements,  the  refine- 
ments, and  even  the  luxuries  and 
vices  of  society,  which  ruin  others, 
have  been  a  source  of  gain  to 
them.  If,  under  these  circum 
stances,  the  town  has  advanced  in 
wealth  and  importance,  in  this  as 
tonishing  ratio,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  influence  of  emi- 
gration, or  other  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  safely  calcu- 
lated, that  it  will  continue  to  ex- 
tend its  size  ;  its  interests  ;  and 
its  consequence. 

In  Hartford,  there  are  5  officia- 
ting Clergymen  ;  22  practising 
Attornies ;  1 2  practising  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  There  are, 
of  militia,  1  company  of  Light 
Artillery ;  2  companies  of  Infantry  \ 
one  do.  of  Light  Infantry  ;  one 
company  of  Riflemen  ;  also,  one 
company  of  Horse,  and  one  of 
Foot  Guards.  These  several  mil- 
itary companies,  in  style,  and  ele- 
gance of  uniform  ;  in  correctness 
of  discipline  ;  and  in  skilfulness  of 
military  evolutions,  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  companies  of  mili 
tia  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  about  1000  Electors, 
or  Freemen,  in  this  town  ;  a  num- 
ber which  exceeds,  by  several 
hundreds,  any  other  town  in  the 
State. 

The  civil  divisions  of  Hartford 
are  two  Ecclesiastical  Societies ; 
12  districts  for  Schools,  and  an 
incorporated  City. 

HARTFORD  CITY  was  incor- 
porated in  1784  ;  it  comprises  an 
a  rea  of  about  seven  hundred  acres, 
being  more  than  a  mile  in  length 
upon  the  river,  and  about  three 


fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
site,  if  not  in  every  respect  eligible, 
is  pleasant  and  interesting.  The 
alluvial  flat  upon  the  river  is  nar- 
row, being  from  40  to  a  hundred 
rods,  and  connects  with  the  upland 
with  a  very  gradual  elevation. 
There  are  several  streets  upon  the 
flat,  and  several  upon  the  rise  of 
land,  which,  though  not  parallel, 
run  in  a  corresponding  direction 
with  the  river.  These  streets  are 
intersected  by  a  number  of  others, 
running  back  from  the  river,  but 
do  not  regularly  cross  them  at 
right  angles.  The  city  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  rather  appears, 
with  respect  to  the  order  of  it,  to 
have  been  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, than  design  or  arrange- 
ment. It  comprises  in  all  twenty- 
four  streets,  of  which  Main-street, 
being  the  great  river  road,  and  ex- 
tending through  the  city,  from 
north  to  south,  in  a  serpentine  di- 
rection, is  the  principal.  This 
street  is  well  built,  and,  for  more 
than  a  mile,  presents  an  almost 
continued  range  of  buildings  ;  ma- 
ny of  which  are  large  and  ele- 
gant brick  edifices.  It  comprises 
most  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population,  wealth,  &  business  of 
the  city.  The  street  is  not  paved, 
but  has  been  underlaid  with  a  stra- 
tum of  stone,  which  renders  it  firm 
and  generally  dry,  and  it  has  con- 
venient and  handsome  flagged  side 
walks. 

State-street,  next  to  Main-street, 
claims  a  conspicuous  notice.  Run- 
ning westerly  from  the  river,  it 
connects  with  Main-street  by  two 
branches,  which  enclose  the  State 
House  square.  This  union  forms 
the  most  central  part  of  the  city. 
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and  is  its  greatest  theatre  of  activ- 
ity and  business.  This  street,  to- 
wards Main-street,  is  compactly 
built,  and  contains  many  large 
and  elegant  brick  buildings. 

Morgan-street  extends  from  the 
principal  angle  or  curve  in  Main- 
street,  eastwardly  to  the  great 
bridge  across  the  river  opposite  the 
city.  This  street,  being  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  bridge 
forits  population  and  consequence, 
was  not  of  much  consideration  at 
the  time  that  was  erected ;  since 
which,  in  the  short  interval  of  a- 
bout  nine  years,  it  has  become  an 
important  section  of  the  city.  The 
repair,  or  re-building  of  the  bridge, 
which  has  taken  place  the  season 
past,  giving  it  a  more  permanent  and 
durable  character,  and  correcting 
some  of  its  inconveniences,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  oft 
the  discontinuance  of  the  ferry,  | 
must  have  a  sensible  influence  up-i 
on  the  growth  and  importance  ofj 
Morgan-street.  I 

Commerce-street  runs  along  the ! 
bank  or  margin  of  the  river.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  maritime  business,  and  many 
of  the  houses,  concerned  in  navi- 
gation, have  stores  in  this  street. 

Ferry-street  extends  westerly  j 
from  the  river,  at  the  landing  of 
the  ferry,  to  Front-street.  It  was ! 
built  at  an  early  period,  and  has 
always  been  a  compressed  and  ac- 
tive part  of  the  city.  An  appre- 
hension has  been  indulged,  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  ferry,  there- 
by diverting  the  public  travel  to 
Morgan-street,  would  essentially 
injure  this  section  of  the  city  ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  little 
foundation  for  this  idea.  Ferry- 
street  contains  several  mercantile 


houses,  engaged  in  navigation,  and 
a  great  number  of  respectable 
Grocers  and  Traders. 

Front-street  extends  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  to  Mill 
river.  It  is  considerably  built, 
and  is  increasing  in  population  ; 
yet  it  sustains  little,  or  no  com- 
mercial business. 

Prospect-street  extends  from 
State-street,  to  School-street.  It 
is  delightfully  situated,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  superb 
dwelling-houses,  and  elegant  and 
tasteful  gardens. 

Trumbull-street  extends  from 
the  north  part  of  Main-street,  to 
Mill  river.  It  contains  many 
dwelling  houses  »  some  of  which 
are  elegant  brick  buildings,  and  is 
a  pleasant  and  healthy  street  for  a 
residence.  An  extension  of  this 
street  to  the  New-Haven  turnpike, 
and  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  the  river,  which  would  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  could 
not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  its  con- 
sequence, and  that  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

Pearl-street,  extending  from 
Main  to  Trumbull-street,  is  short, 
but  very  handsomely  built,  com- 
prising a  number  of  elegant  brick 
edifices. 

Church-street  runs  westwardly 
from  Main-street;  it  has  many 
neat  and  well  built  houses. 

West-street  is  a  pleasant,  pros- 
pective and  rural  situation.  It  has 
a  considerable  elevation,  and  af- 
fords a  view  of  the  whole  city,  and 
unites  the  pleasantness,  and,  in 
some  measure,  the  conveniences 
of  the  country  and  city. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  corpo- 
ration, the  city  of  Hartford  con- 
tains 540  dwelling  houses,  which 
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alibrd  convenient  tenements  for 
nearly  seven  hundred  families.  The 
population  of  the  city,  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1810,  was  3955,  exclusive 
of  the  suburbs.  The  public  build- 
ings of  the  city  are,  a  State  House, 
four  Churches,  two  Banking  hou- 
ses, a  State  Arsenal,  (being  just 
v/ithout  the  limits  of  the  corpora- 
tion.) and  a  county  Gaol.  The 
State  House,  which  is  situated  in 
the  central  public  square  already 
noticed,  is  a  stately  stone  and  brick 
edifice  of  the  doric  order,  being 
114  feet  by  76,  including  the  two 
porticos;  the  walls  of  which  are 
54  feet  in  height.  The  two  porti- 
cos are  38  feet  by  1 7  each.  On 
the  basement  floor  is  a  large  hall 
or  area,  extending  through  the 
building;  on  the  left  of  which  is 
a  spacious  and  convenient  court- 
room, on  the  right  are  two  rooms 
occupied  as  public  offices  by  the 
Treasurer  and  Controller.  On 
the  second  floor  are  two  spacious 
halls  or  apartments  designed  for, 
and  occupied  by,  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Legislature ;  that  on  the  right 
or  the  south  wing  of  the  building, 
being  occupied  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  is  called  the  Council 
Chamber;  that  in  the  north  wing, 
being  occupied  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  denominated 
the  Representatives'  Chamber. 
The  latter  is  provided  with  a  small 
and  inconvenient  gallery,  and  the 
former  with  none  at  all.  At  the 
late  session  of  the  Assembly,  how- 
ever, a  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  provide 
a  gallery  or  bar  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  so  as  to  admit  spectators. 
Upon  the  second  floor  in  the  por- 
tico, at  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, is  a  room  occupied  as  an  office 


by  the  Secretaryof  State.  On  the 
third  floor  are  several  large  rooms 
designed  for  committee-rooms, 
but  which  are  considerably  neg- 
lected. If  the  Legislature  could  be 
persuaded  to  make  a  small  annual 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
a  library,  to  be  called  the  State  Li- 
brary, one  of  those  rooms  would  be 
a  convenient  apartment  for  this 
purpose ;  and  having  been  occupi- 
ed for  a  number  of  years  by  Mr. 
Stewart's  museum,  it  has  already 
become  consecrated  to  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  new  congregational  meet- 
ing house,  situated  in  Main-street, 
is  a  superb  brick  edifice,  being  104 
feet  by  64 ;  and  its  style  and  archi- 
tecture, which  is  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, are  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  arts  that  are  to  be  found  in 
this  State ;  in  front,  it  has  a  lofty 
and  elegant  portico,  supported  by 
eight  large  columns,  four  in  front 
and  four  in  rear,  resting  upon  an 
elevated  stone  base,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps. 

The  two  banking  houses,  one 
situated  in  Main,  and  the  other  in 
State-street,  are  elegant  and  neat 
buildings ;  and  are  also  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  arts.  The  Hartford 
bank,  in  State-street,  is  a  brick  edi- 
fice with  a  portico  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  four  stone  columns  rest- 
ing upon  an  elevated  basement, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  Phoenix  bank,  in 
Main-street,  directly  opposite  the 
State  House,  has  an  elegant  white 
marble  front ;  the  other  walls  are 
of  brick.  It  is  entered  by  an  ele- 
vated flight  of  steps,  ornamented 
with  an  iron  balustrade  fence. 

The  State  Arsenal  is  situated 
just  north  of  the  limits  of  the  city, 
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on  the  country  road.  It  is  a  sub-j 
stantial  fire-proof  brick  building, 
designed  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
arms  and  military  stores.  It  was 
erected  during  the  late  war,  and 
at  this  time  contains  about  seven 
thousand  stands  of  arms,  more  than 
forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores 
belonging'  to  the  State. 

HARTFORD  BRIDGE,  across 
Connecticut  river,  opposite  this 
city,  communicating  with  Morgan- 
street,  is  a  stately  and  magnificent 
structure ;  of  great  public  con- 
venience, as  well  as  advantage  to 
this  city.  This  bridge  was  origin- 
ally erected  in  the  year  1 809,  at 
an  expence  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,  inclusive  of  the  extensive 
causeways,  upon  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  partially  swept 
away  by  the  freshet,  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  and  was  rebuilt  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  and  autumn. 
The  present  bridge  is  constructed 
upon  different  principles  from  the 
former  one,  and  is  greatly  improv- 
ed from  it.  Its  arches,  of  which 
there  are  six,  of  150  feet  each, 
are  above  the  floor  of  the  bridge, 
strengthened  by  strong  braces,  and 
well  secured  from  the  weather, 
the  whole  wood  work  being  cov- 
ered. 

The  arches  rest  upon  six  heavy 
stone  piers,  and  two  abutments. 
One  of  those  piers  was  erected  in 
building  the  present  bridge,  and 
the  rest  raised,  enlarged,  and 
strengthened.  There  is  a  safe  and 
convenient  draw,  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  which  obviates 
any  serious  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation above  this  city.  The  bridge, 
inclusive  of  the  draw,  is  974  feet 
in  length,  and  36  feet  in  width.    It  - 


|  has  convenient  side  walks  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot  passengers ; 
is  provided  with  what  are  termed 
"  dead  lights,"  upon  each  side, 
and  sky  lights  upon  the  roof,  at 
20  feet  distance,  and  a  suitable 
number  of  lamps. 

The  timber  of  the  arches,  and 
!  wood  work  of  the  bridge,  is  almost 
t  exclusively  pine,  and  being  strong- 
ly constructed,  and  well  secured 
from  the  weather,  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  permanent  and  durable. 
As  the  facility  which  it  affords  to 
travel  is  an  advantage  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  city,  so  the  elegance 
and  grandeur  of  its  structure 
are  an  addition  to  its  appearance. 
This  bridge,  whether  we  consider 
its  size,  its  strength,  or  the  elegance 
of  its  structure,  and  general  mag- 
nificence of  its  appearance,  is  sur- 
passed by  few  in  the  United  States. 
The  expense  of  rebuilding  and 
repairs  in  1818,  was  about  g40,000, 
making  the  whole  cost  about 
%  150,000. 

There  is  a  bridge  across  Mill 
river,  which  connects  the  two  parts 
of  the  town.  It  has  heretofore 
been  of  wood,  but  a  new  bridge 
is  now  erecting,  which  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  stone  piers. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Hartford 
nineteen  schools,  three  of  which 
are  public  or  district  schools,  and 
have  been  included  in  the  number 
of  district  schools  belonging  to  the 
town;  fifteen  of  the  others  are  pri- 
vate schools,  and  one  an  incorpo- 
rated grammar  school.  One  of  the 
public  schools  is  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice ;  it  is  established  and 
conducted  upon  the  new  econom- 
ical and  improved  method  of  in- 
struction. It  is  the  largest  school 
in  the  state,  and  probably  in  New** 
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England;  containing  usually  600 
scholars,  all  of  whom  are  superin-i 
tended  by  one  principal  instructor, 
and  ten  assistants.  The  scholars) 
are  divided  into  numerous  classes, 
according  to  their  acquirements, 
and  are  severally  permitted  to  pro- 
gress from  class  to  class,  according 
to  the  proficiency  which  they 
may  make,  which  tends  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  them  to  exertion. 
The  grammar  school  has  a  hand- 
some fund,  and  has  at  times  sus- 
tained a  high  reputation.  Scholars 
are  taught  the  English  and  Latin 
languages,  and  the  rudiments  of 
the  sciences,  whereby  they  are  fit- 
ted for  college.  Several  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  have  deservedly  a 
very  high  reputation;  a  number 
are  designed  exclusively  for  young 
Misses,  and  are  considerably  cele- 
brated. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
1132  scholars  which  attend  the 
several  public  and  private  schools 
in  the  city. 

Among  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  this  city,  the  "Asylum"  for 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  is  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice.  It  was 
incorporated  in  May  1816,  and 
was  opened  for  scholars  in  April 
1817.  This  is  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  America,  and  its  es- 
tablishment has  been  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  it,  visited  the  celebra- 
ted institutions  of  Edinburgh  and 
Paris,  to  qualify  himself  for  its  di- 
rection. On  his  return  from  the 
latter  place,  he  brought  with  him  j 
Mr.Clerc,  one  of  these  unfortunate  ! 
persons,  educated  at  that  seminary,  | 
who  is  now  associated  with  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet as  an  instructor  at  this  insti-  | 
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tution.  There  are  aboutfifty  deaf& 
dumb  persons  at  the  Asylum,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  from 
without  the  State. 

Tuition,  board  and  other  ex- 
penses are  established  at  $200 
per  annum.  However  highly  we 
may  value  an  institution  calculated 
to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  has 
darkened  the  understanding  of  an 
unfortunate  portion  of  the  human 
race,  it  is  however  apparent,  that 
under  present  circumstances  it  can 
be  of  no  use  to  those,  who,  to  the 
misfortune  of  being  deaf  and 
dumb,  add  also  that  of  being  poor. 

The  Hartford  Museum  now  in 
Main-street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Episcopal  Church,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Steward,  was  first  opened  in 
the  State  House  in  1801.  It  was 
then  the  only  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  state,  excepting  a  few 
articles  at  Yale  College. 

It  was  so  far  patronised  by  the 
State,  that  the  Legislature  permit- 
ed  the  proprietor  to  occupy  the 
two  committee  rooms  in  the  State 
House,  for  the  arrangement  and 
exhibition  of  his  Museum  during 
the  recess  of  the  Assembly,  and 
one  room  during  their  session. 
In  1808,  from  the  industry  of  its 
ingenious  proprietor  and  the  lib- 
erality of  others,  the  collection 
had  so  far  increased,  that  the  apart- 
ments became  crowded  and  incon- 
venient, and  the  building  which  it 
now  occupies  being  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation.  The  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  museum  is  about 
70  feet  in  length,  and  is  neatly  ar- 
ranged, and  handsomely  filled  with 
several  thousand  articles ;  such  as 
paintings,  waxwork,  natural  and 
artificial  curiosities. 
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Strangers  and  others,  who  visit 
the  Hartford  Museum,  will  find  a 
gratification  for  their  curiosity  and 
taste. 

There  are  four  News  papers 
published  in  this  city,  one  an  im- 
perial and  the  other  three  a  super- 
royal  sheet.  Although  concerned 
in  one  of  these  establishments,  we 
do  not  know  precisely  the  number 
of  papers  which  are  published 
weekly  in  the  city,  but  think  it 
must  exceed  six  thousand. 

A  social  library  was  established 
in  Hartford  in  1796.  It  contains 
at  this  time  2,550  volumes. 

Among  the  useful,  charitable  and 
friendly  "societies,  are  the  follow- 
iug. — Hartford  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, (which  however  is  a  county  in- 1 
stitution,)Mechanic's  Society,Free 
Mason's  Society,  Moral  Society,] 
Hartford  Charitable  Society,  Fe- 1 
male  Benificent  Society,  Sunday! 
School  Society,  Hartford  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  Harmony  Society, 
Tract  Society,  &  two  Female  Cent 
Societies.  j 

In  the  city  of  Hartford  there  are  i 
two  incorporated  banks;  Hartr 
ford  bank  incorporated  in  1792,: 
having  at  this  time  a  capital  of; 
1 ,000,000  dollars.  Phoenix  bank ! 
incorporated  in  1 8 1 4,#with  a  capi-  j 
tal  of  1 ,000,000  dollars ;  it  has  a 
branch  at  Litchfield. 

There  is  a  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  incorporated  in  1803,& 
a  Fire  Insurance  Company,  incor- 
porated 1810.  There  are  5  fire  En- 
gine Companies,  well  regulated 
and  provided  with  engines  and 
other  means  of  effective  operation ; 
and  the  Union  Company  incorpo- 
rated in  1800,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  Connecticut  riv- 


er, from  this  city  to  the  sound. 
This  company  has  a  capital  of 
120,000  dollars.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  riv- 
er, both  below  and  above  this 
place,  must  be  an  object  of  prima- 
ry importance  to  the  city  of  Kart- 
i  ford. 

j     The  system  of  towing  boats  up 
Connecticut  river,  proposed  by 
,  John  L.  Sullivan,  Esq.  by  means 
,  of  a  steam  engine,  constructed  up- 
|  on  novel  principles,  has  recently 
;  been  submitted  to  the  citizens  of 
this  place ;  and  it  is  understood, 
j  that  it  is  contemplated  to  make  an 
I  experiment  of  its  practicability  and 
usefulness.    Should  this  plan  suc- 
jceed,  (and  from  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  the  engine,  it  is  not  per- 
ceived why  it  may  not,)  it  would 
i  give  facility  and  extension  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  event- 
ually contribute  towards  the  growth 
and  importance  of  the  city. 
|    A  more  correct  idea,  perhaps, 
of  the  navigation  of  Hartford  can- 
not be  obtained,  than  what  may  be 
formed  by  referring  to  the  amount 
of  the  tonnage  owned  here;  which, 
together   with   what   is  owned 
in  Wethersfield    and  employed 
wholly  in  trade,  that  centres  in 
Hartford,    of  actual  and  not  of 
registered  tonnage,  amounts  to 
j  9,377  tons. 

!  During  the  year  1816,  two  hun- 
|dred  and  seventy  eight  ships,  brigs 
land  schooners,  and  more  tiian  two 
|  hundred  smaller  vessels  ascended 
Connecticut  river  to  Hartford, 
j  The  same  year,  there  were  1 7,600 
tons  of  merchandise  passed  through 
the  locks  and  canals  at  Hadley,  40 
miles  up  the  river  from  this  city; 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  5000 
tons  mere  were  carried  on  the  riv- 
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er  south  of  that  place.  From  these  j 
facts,  in  connection  with  the  cir-  j 
cumstance  that  Hartford  is  situa- 
ted at  or  near  the  head  of  ship  j 
navigation,  upon  one  of  the  finest  j 
rivers  in  the  world — that  it  has  a' 
back  country,  bordering  upon  this  ! 
river,  of  more  than  200  miles  in  i 
extent,  containing  a  dense  andj 
thriving  population,  the  advanta-j 
ges  of  this  city  for  business,  and  its  j 
commercial  importance,  can  be  I 
determined.    It  is  admitted  that 
these  advantages  have  not  been 
improved  to  the  extent,  nor  produ- 
ced those  results  which  might  have 
been  expected.    There  are  many 
causes  which  have  checked  the 
growth  and  importance  of  this  city. 
The  city  is  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Common  Council-men,  and  Free- 
men of  the  City  of  Hartford,"  who 
possess  the  municipal  authority 
thereof.    The  Mayor  is  chosen 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  Aldermen  &  Common 
council-men  for  one  yeiir.  The 
Mayor,  and  two  senior  Aldermen, 
constitute  the  City  Court,  and  hold 
a  session  on  the  first  Monday  of 
every  month. 

HISTORY.  Hartford,  and  the 
country  on  Connecticut  river,  was 
undoubtedly  first  discovered  by  the 
Dutch.  In  the  year  1631,  the 
English  colonies  of  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  obtained  the  first 
knowledge  of  it  from  an  Indian 
?achem  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that'  they  visited  the  country  for 
two  years.  It  is  not  known  at  how 
early  a  period  the  Dutch  became 
acquainted  with  Connecticut  river ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  erected  a 
trading  house,  in  1633,  at  the  point 
*>f  land   formed  by  the  conflu-  j 


ence  of  Mill,  with  Connecticut 
river,  which  still  retains  the  name 
of  Dutch  point.  The  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  this  town  has 
been  ascribed  to  Messrs.  Hooker 
and  Haynes,  in  1636  ;  but  there  is 
the  most  sa  tisfactory  evidence,  that 
it  was  settled  the  year  before,  by 
John  Steel,  and  his  associates,  from 
Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  in 
Massachusetts.  In  April,  1636,  a 
General  Court  was  held  here,  of 
which  Steel  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal members :  whereas  Mr.  Hook- 
er and  Mr.  Haynes  did  not  arrive 
until  June  following. 

Hartford  has  occupied  but  little 
space  in  the  page  of  history..  It  was 
never  visited  by  a  public  enemy ;  & 
although  few  towns  were  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  patriotism  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  struggle,  or 
entered  more  ardently  into  the 
"  spirit  of  the  times,"  it  escaped 
the  distresses  of  war,  to  which 
many  others  were  exposed.  It  has 
become  celebrated  of  late  as  being 
the  place  where  a  Convention  of 
Delegates,  from  several  of  the 
New-England  States,  was  held  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  G  reat  Britain. 
This  Convention  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  animadversion. 

BIOGRAPAY.  The  Hon.  Jere- 
miah JVadsworth,  distinguished  for 
his  public  employments  and  ser- 
vices during  the  revolutionary  war ; 
for  the  exalted  public  stations  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  promoted ; 
and  more  for  his  social  virtues,  his 
benevolence  and  philanthropy,  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  The  design  of 
this  work  precludes  the  idea  of 
lengthy  biographical  details.  To- 
pography, of  all  the  sciences,  leads 
to  the  most  extensive  and  bur* 
jdensome  prolixity,  and  it  would  be 
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altogether  inadmissible  (o  encum- 
ber it  with  what  properly  belongs 
to  another  department  of  science. 
The  idea  of  comprising  biographi- 
cal notices  in  this  work  was  to 
assign  to  each  town,  according  as 
they  are  entitled,  the  citizens  of 
this  State,  who  have  been  distin- 
guished for  their  talents,  learning, 
virtues,  or  public  employments, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
thereby  to  collect  and  register  the 
same.  The  preservation  of  such 
biographical  facts,  as  come  within 
these  views,  or  the  design  of  this 
work,  may  be  of  more  importance 
than  a  simple  record  of  "  departed 
worth."  It  may  possibly,  in  some 
instances,  lead  to  more  ample  and 
satisfactory  biographical  publica- 
tions, calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  "  virtuous  dead  to  exalt 
the  reputation  of  the  State,  which 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  number  of  its  distinguished 
citizens,  and  to  enlighten  the  path 
of  posterity,  by  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 

The  public  services  of  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth,  in  the  momentous 
contest  of  the  revolution,  are  well 
known.  They  are  identified  with, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  annals  of 
that  period.  He  was  employed 
as  Commissary  General  nearly 
through  the  war.  The  service 
was  arduous  and  difficult,  and 
was  performed  with  faithfulness, 
perseverance  and  ability — with 
advantage  to  the  public  and  to 
himself.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  Col.  Wadsworth  retired  to  his 
residence  in  this  city,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  pre- 
eminently useful  to  the  place,  and 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  Having  an 
ample  capital,  and  under  the  influ- 


ence of  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
spirit  of  civil  improvements,  he 
exerted  all  his  influence,  and  all 
his  means,  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  his  native  town,  and  the 
prosperity  and  comforts  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  This  city  is  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  many  of  its  im- 
provements, and  measurably  for 
the  rank  and  importance  to  which 
it  has  attained.  But  what  is  a 
more  novel,  and  perhaps  a  more 
worthy  trait  in  his  character,  is, 
that  although  blessed  with  opu- 
lence, and  surrounded  with  splen- 
dour himself,  he  never  forgot  the 
poor  and  unfortunate — although 
exalted  in  society,  he  was  never 
too  elevated  to  do  good.  The 
victims  of  misfortune  never  ap- 
proached his  doors,  without  having 
their  wants  measurably  supplied. 
Col.  Wadsworth  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
subsequently,  for  a  long  time,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  in  this 
State.  He  was  born  in  1743,  &  di- 
ed 30th  April,  1 804,  aged  61  years. 

The  Hon.  Chaunccy  Goodrich, 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  and  for 
the  many  honorable  offices  to 
which  he  was  promoted,  was  a 
native  of  Durham,  but  was  long 
a  resident  in  this  town.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  and 
became  a  Tutor  at  the  same  Insti- 
tution, having  gone  through  the 
regular  course  of  studies  with  un- 
usual reputation.  He  resolved  to 
enter  into  the  profession  of  law ; 
for  which  purpose  he  went  through 
the  regular  and  usual  course  of 
study,  required  in  this  State. 
Having  obtained  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  removed  to  this  city  to 
establish  himself  in  his  profession. 
His  talents  were  admirably  calcu- 
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lated  for  forensic  debate,  and  he 
soon  became  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  and  ultimately  at  the 
head  of  it,  in  this  county,  if  not  in 
the  State.  The  superiority  of 
his  talents  rendered  him  too  con- 
spicuous to  be  neglected  in  those 
appointments,  which  demand  ex- 
alted abilities.  Accordingly,  in 
1794,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
this  State,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  continued  in 
this  situation  for  several  years. 
In  1807,  he  was  elected  a  senator 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  5 
whilst  in  this  situation,  in  1812, 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  and  the  year  after,  at  the 
annual  election  in  April,  of  the 
supreme  executive  officers,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Freemen,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  this  State,  an 
office  which  he  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy.  He  was  born  in  1759, 
and  died  August,  1815,  aged  56. 

Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.  a  distin- 
guished clergyman,  was  for  43 
years  settled  in  the  ministry,  in  the 
first  Society  in  this  city.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  natural 
talents,  possessing  great  shrewd- 
ness and  wit.  He  was  in  doctrinal 
points  a  Calvinist,  and  learned 
upon  theological  subjects,  and  well 
versed  in  general  science.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  sound  com- 
mon sense  ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  character,  and  of  common 
and  practical  subjects,  and  was  a! 
sound,  able  and  orthodox  preach- 1 
er.  He  died  Dec.  25th  1816,  jE68. 

Epaphras  W.  Bull,  Esq.  distin-| 
guished  for  his  high  promise  ofj 
talent,  and  for  his  patriotic  zeal  for  j 
the  principles  of  republicanism,1' 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  He! 
was  educated  to  the  law,  and  com-| 


menced  his  professional  career 
with  unusual  brilliancy.  He  es- 
tablished himself  at  Danbury, 
where,  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  station  he  occa- 
sionally filled  as  long  as  he  re* 
mained  in  this  State.  In  this  sit- 
uation he  was  distinguished  for  his 
zeal,  and  intrepidity  in  parlia- 
mentary debate,  and  displayed 
abilities  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
found,  but  in  those  of  riper  years. 
Although  he  was  a  warm  and  ac- 
tive politician,  and  lived  at  a  peri- 
od of  unusual  party  animosity, 
yet  his  political  opponents  could 
not  but  admit  his  brilliant  talents, 
his  dignified  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, which,  considering  his 
early  years,  were  to  be  regarded 
only  as  the  dawn  of  his  meridian 
sun.  He  emigrated  from  Danbury, 
to  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  situated  upon  Lake 
Erie  ;  the  settlement  of  which; 
soon  after  his  arrival,  in  the  fall  of 
1812,  was  broken  up  by  the  gen- 
eral irruption  of  the  Indians,  which, 
upon  that  frontier,  followed  the 
unfortunate  and  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation of  Gen.  Hull,  and  the  con« 
sequent  occupation  of  Detroit,  by 
the  British.  Upon  the  above, 
which  occasioned  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  settlement,  Mr.  Bull, 
with  others,  retired  to  Cleaveland, 
where,  soon  after,  he  closed  his 
earthly  career,  aged  34  years. 

Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  a  celebra- 
ted physician  and  poet,  was  born 
in  Waterbury,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  this  city,  and  resided 
here  until  his  death.  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  an  original  genius,  possessing 
a  vigorous  mind,  a  bold  imagina- 
tion, and  characteristically  eccen- 
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trie,  in  all  his  intellectual  features :  I 
bold  in  his  enquiries  ;  free  from 
the  restraints  of  prejudice,  or  au- 
thority ;  confident  in  his  own  opin- 
ions and  views  ;  ingenious  in  com- 
municating them,  and  severe  and 
sarcastic  in  his  wit.    He  was  the 
projector  of  the  Anarchiad,  a  work 
of  considerable  merit,  and  had  a 
principal  share  in  writing  it.  Of 
this  publication,  the  A  naleelic  Mag- 
azine gives  the  following  account. 
*'  It  was  a  mock  critical  account 
of  a  pretended  ancient  epic  poem, 
interspersed  with  a  number  of 
extracts  from  the  supposed  work. 
By  a  fable,  contrived  with  some 
ingenuity,  this  poem  is  represented 
as  having  been  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  read  and  imitated  by 
some  of  the  most  popular  modern 
poets.     By  this  supposition,  the 
utmost  license  of  parody  and 
imitation  is  obtained,  and  by  the 
usual  poetical  machinery  of  epi- 
sodes, visions  and  prophecies,  the 
scene  is  shifted  at  pleasure,  back- 
wards and   forwards,    from  one 
country  to  another,  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern times.    This  plan  is  filled  up 
with  great  spirit ;  the  humorous  is 
indeed  better  than  the  serious  part, 
but  both  have  merit,  and  some  of 
the  parodies  are  extremely  happy. 
The  political  views  of  the  authors 
were  to   support    those  designs 
which  were  then  forming  for  an 
efficient  federal  constitution." 

The  Anarchiad  was  published 
from  time  to  time,  as  matter  oc- 
curred, or  could  be  conveniently 
supplied.  It  had  an  extensive  cir- 
culation through  the  union,  and 
considerable  influence  upon  *the 
political  opinions  that  were  then 
forming,  the  public  mind  being  in 


a  state  of  general  effervescence. 
Besides  the  part  which  he  took  in 
this  production,  Dr.  Hopkins  was 
the  author  of  numerous  fugitive 
poetical  pieces ;  some  of  which 
are  of  a  peculiarly  humorous  and 
whimsical  character,  particularly 
the  "  hypocrite's  hope,"  and  his 
"  epitaph"  upon  the  victim  of  a 
Cancer  Quack.  As  a  physician, 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 
stood  deservedly  hi^h,  and  he  was 
characterized  for  the  freedom  and 
liberality  of  his  views,  and  his 
general  philanthropy  and  benevo- 
lence. He  d:-ed  14th  April,  1 801, 
aged  50  years. 

Thomas  7\ :.dall,  Esq.  a  man  of 
very  unusual  &  extraordinary  civil 
and  private  virtues,  and  an  ardent, 
faithful  and  zealous  patriot,  was  a 
native,  of  Ireland,  but  resided  in 
this  town  for  forty  years,  prece- 
ding his  death.  He  came  into  this 
town  in  or  about  the  year  1778, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  hav- 
ing been  a  paymaster  in  the  Brit- 
ish service  ;  but  being  a  republican 
in  sentiment,  and  considering  the 
war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
as  unjust  and  oppressive,  he  left 
this  situation,  thereby  throwing 
himself  out  of  employment,  and 
the  means  of  immediate  subsis- 
tence, a  sacrifice  to  his  feelings 
and  principles.  When  he  came 
to  this  town,  heVas  a  young  man 
of  about  £l  or  22  years  of  age. 
and  had  no  connections  or  acquain- 
tance here — without  money,  with- 
out friends  ;  in  no^t  only  a  strange, 
but  a  foreign  land  ;  having  had 
but  small  advantages  as  to  educa- 
tion, and  exposed  to  reproach 
from  the  illiberal  prejudices  against 
his  countrymen,  he  had  no  resour- 
ces but  a  firm  constitution,  a  sound 
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mind,  and  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  worth.  But  these  resources 
never  failed  him  ;  they  sustained 
him  not  only  at  this  period  of 
darkness  and  discouragement,  but 
through  a  long  life,  and  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  this  town. 

Mr.  Tisdall  never  attained  to 
any  distinguished  public  employ- 
ment, but  he  was  one  of  those  few 
who  can  be  conspicuous  in  a  "  pri- 
vate station,"  and  exalted  in  the 
humblest  situation.  He  had  a 
sound  and  discriminating  mind, 
improved  by  reading,  observation 
and  experience  ;  and  although 
not  possessed  of  shining  talents, 
few  have  had  more  good  sense,  or 
a  juster  view  of  life.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  firmness,  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  of  thought  : 
always  claiming  the  right  to  judge 
for  himself,  disclaiming  the  author- 
ity of  precedent,  and  above  the 
reach  of  prejudice.  His  princi- 
ples were  interwoven  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
and  were  as  unyielding  as  adamant ; 
and  his  attachments,  whether  rela- 
ting to  persons  or  subjects,  were 
founded  upon  principle,  and  as  in- 
flexible and  stable,  as  the  founda- 
tion which  supported  them  was 
firm  and  durable.  He  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  an  "  honest  man." 
No  one  ever  made  less  use  of 
artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  dis- 
guise his  faults,  or  gloss  over  his 
character.  A  consciousness  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  life  raised  him  far 
above  the jesuitical  arts  of  hypocri- 


sy. He  wished  to  appear  precisely 
:  what  he  was,  no  more,  nor  no  less  ; 
neither  would  he  give  to  others  a 
'character  which  he  knew  they 
did  not  possess. 

"  He  could  not  flatter  ; 
"  An  honest  mind  and  plain, 
"  He  must  speak  truth" 

He  was  remarkable  for  a  system- 
atic industry  and  economy,  and 
for  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  and  the  precision, 
order  and  regularity,  which  char- 
acterized his  whole  life  ;  these 
causes,  producing  their  necessary 
results,  put  him  in  the  possession 
of  a  good  estate.  The  leading 
trait  in  his  character  was  prudence. 
This  was  perceivable  in  every 
action.  His  example  as  a  citizen 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
at  an  age  when  "  the  world  is  de- 
ceived with  show  and  ornament." 
He  was  constitutionally  an  ardent 
and  zealous  friend  of  civil  liberty. 
A  whig  in  the  revolution,  he  was 
uniform  and  decided  in  his  repub- 
lican principles,  which  were  of  a 
character  peculiarly  rigid  and  aus- 
tere. The  lively  sense  which  he 
had  of  the  injustice  &  oppression,  of 
the  government  of  his  native  coun- 
try, rendered  him  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  free  institutions  of 
the  country  of  his  adoption.  We 
have  had  few  of  our  native  citizens 
more  sincerely  attached  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  liberties,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  31st  August,  1818,  aged 
61  years. 
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BERLIN,  a  post  town,  is  situa-'lford,  and  24  miles  north-east  from 
ted  1 0  miles  south-west  from  Hart-  i  I  New-Haven.    It  is  bounded  north 
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by  Farmington,  east  by  Wethers- 
field  and  Middletown,  south  by 
Middletown  and  Meriden,  and  west 
by  Southington. 

The  township  contains  about 
forty  square  miles,  having  an  av- 
erage length  of  eight  miles,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  five  miles. 

Its  surface  is  uneven,  being  di- 
versified with  moderate  hills  and 
dales  ;  the  western  border  of  the 
town  is  mountainous,  extending 
upon  the  range  of  mountains  which 
commence  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
Haven,  and  extend  through  the 
State,  into  the  interior  of  New- 
England. 

The  geological  structure  of  the 
town  consists  of  argillaceous  schis- 
tus  or  clay  slate,  and  greenstone  ; 
being  a  part  of  the  extensive  geo- 
logical district,  upon  the  borders 
of  Connecticut  river,  commencing 
at  the  narrows,  below  Middletown, 
(where  the  range  of  granite  of 
the  eastern  section  of  the  State 
seems  to  terminate,)  &  extending  to 
Northfield,  in  Massachusetts.  This 
district  consists  principally  of  the 
same  rock,  a  clay  slate,  of  a  prim- 
itive formation  ;  the  range  of 
mountain  noticed  above,  and  other 
eminences,  are  usually  covered 
or  capped  with  greenstone,  forming 
mural  precipices  and  bold  ledges. 
The  argillaceous  schistus  within 
this  district  consists  of  several 
varieties  ;  at  some  places  it  is  fine 
grained,  and  forms  a  good  free 
stone ;  at  others  it  is  a  coarse  grain- 
ed conglomerate, orpudding  stone ; 
but  in  this  town,  in  Hartford, 
and  more  generallv  within  this 
range,  it  is  a  simple  rock,  being  an 
indurated  clay.  Some  minerals 
have  been  found  in  this  town ; 
MiJphurct  of  lead  has  been  dis- 


covered in  small  quantities  :  on 
the  west  branch  of  Mill  river  there 
are  the  remains  of  some  pits,  or 
excavations,  which  were  made 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  for 
the  discovery  of  metals.  The 
rock  is  greenstone,  and  contains 
carbonate  of  lime;  quartz,  and  small 
quantities  of  silver  have  been  found. 
Iron  pyrites  is  found  in  several 
places  in  scattered  grains  ;  oxyd  of 
copper,  also,  in  small  quantities. 
Coal  has  been  dug  in  the  bed  of 
Mill  river,  and  on  both  of  its  banks ; 
the  rock  at  that  place  is  green- 
stone, and  the  coal  that  has  been 
dis  covered  has  been  found  in  small 
shining  plates,  and  is  very  com- 
bustible and  bituminous  ;  it  has 
been  obtained  only  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  our  correspondent  thinks 
that  the  examinations  have  not 
been  made  in  the  right  place,  and 
that,  possibly,  beds  of  this  valuable 
mineral  may  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  discoveries. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  gravelly 
loam,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  town 
the  argillaceous  earths  predomi- 
nating, it  is  an  aluminous  or  clayey 
loam.  It  is  fertile  and  productive, 
affording  excellent  pasturage,  and 
good  crops  of  grain.  There  are 
numerous,  large  and  beautiful  or- 
chards in  the  town,  many  of  choice 
and  selected  fruit.  The  making 
of  cider  is  an  important  agricultu- 
ral interest,  being  alike  a  conven- 
ience, and  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Berlin  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  and  mechanic  arts. 
The  most  important  manufacture, 
is  that  of  tin  ware  ;  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Edward  Paiter- 
son,  an  Irishman,  about  the  time 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  which 
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was  the  first  manufacture  of  tin 
in  the  State.  For  a  consid- 
erable time,  Mr.  Patterson  carried 
on  the  business  alone,  and  peddled 
his  own  ware  in  a  basket  ;  but 
the  value  of  the  article  becoming 
known,  others  engaged  in  the  bu- 
siness, and  the  ware  was  soon  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  At  first 
others,  as  well  as  Patterson,  ped- 
dled it  in  baskets,  carried  by  hand, 
or  on  horses  ;  afterwards,  two 
wheeled  carts  were  introduced, 
but  these,  being  found  inadequate 
for  long  journies,  were  succeeded 
by  one  horse  waggons,  and  those 
in  some  measure  by  very  large 
carriages,  with  two  and  four  hor- 
ses. The  wares  manufactured  of 
tin  were  vended  at  first  in  New- 
England  and  New- York,  gradually 
extending  to  the  southern  States  ; 
and  now  tin  pedlers  may  be  found 
from  Quebec  to  New-Orleans,  and 
from  Nova-Scotia  to  the  Missouri. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  business 
was  confined  to  Berlin  ;  but  Wal- 
lingford,  Cheshire,  Southington, 
Meriden  and  Bristol  have,  for 
some  time  past,  been  its  rivals. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  those  engaged  in  the 
business  to  make  the  ware  in  the 
summer  months,  in  New-England, 
und  in  autumn,  the  ware,  workmen 
and  pedlers  are  removed  to  the 
south,  and  there  continue  during 
the  winter,  engaged  in  vending 
und  manufacturing  ;  but  some  in- 
dividuals have  now  permanently 
established  themselves,  south  of 
the  Potomac.  In  general,  but 
small  capitals  are  invested  in  the 
business,  but  some  individuals  have 
engaged  in  it  very  extensively, 
und  have  realized  large  fortunes  ; 
man  v  have  cmnlovcd  twenty  hands, 
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I  and  one  person  forty,  in  vending 
I  the  ware.  There  are  now  five 
iTin  Ware  Factories,  in  Berlin; 
|  there  are  also  one  Cotton  Factory ; 
|  one  Jewelery  Factory  ;  one  Brass 
I  Foundery  ;  one  Silver  Plate  Fac- 
;  tory  ;  one  Button  Factory  ;  and 
I  two  Pistol  Factories.    There  are 

eight  Grain  Mills  ;  eleven  Saw 

Mills  ;  one  Plaster  Mill  ;  three 
;  Fulling  Mills  ;  3  Carding  Ma- 
chines ;  12  Cider  Distilleries  ;  six 

Tanneries ;  and  five  Mercantile 

Stores. 

Berlin  is  divided  into  three  loca- 
ted or  Ecclesiastical  Societies  5 
Kensington,  New-Britain  &  Wor- 
thington  ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a 
pleasant  and  flourishing  village, 
the  principal  street  of  which  is 
the  Hartford  and  New-Haven  turn- 
pike road.  There  is  also  a  turn* 
pike  that  passes  through  the  town, 
leading  from  Middletown  to  Far- 
mington.  The  population  of  the 
town,  in  18 10,  was  2798;  and  there 
are  now  500  qualified  Electors,  and 
400  dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  polls 
and  estate  of  the  town  is  $62,161. 

The  valuation  of  the  real  estate, 
in  1816,  was  $1, 187,873, 

The  valuation,  in  1799,  was 
$428,583. 

There  are  three  Congregational 
Churches,  and  one  Society  of 
Baptists,  and  one  of  Episcopalians, 
14  Common  Schools,  two  Social 
Libraries,  five  Clergymen,  five 
Physicians,  and  two  Attornies. 

Berlin  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1785,  It  was  previously 
the  second  Society  of  Farmjngton, 
by  the  name  of  Kensipgton.  The 
Society  was  probably  set  off  from 
Farmington  about  the  year  1712  5 
as  the  first  minister,  the  Rey.  Mv*  . 
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Burnham,  was  ordained  the  10th 
of  December  of  that  year.  A 
part  of  We'thersfield  and  Middle- 
town  were  joined  to  the  Society 
of  Kensington,  at  its  incorporation. 
This  was  the  second  Society,  (East 
Windsor  being  the  first,)  that  was 
set  off  from  any  town  in  the  State. 
About  this  time  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  public  law  for 
making  Societies.  When  Mr. 
Burnham  was  settled,  there  were, 
but  14  families  in  the  place,  and 
the  Church  consisted  of  10  mem- 
bers, seven  males,  and  three  fe- 
males ;  previous  to  this  period 
these  families  attended  meeting  at 
Farmington,  and  the  women  walk- 
ed from  1 0  to  12  miles,  and  carried 
their  infants  in  their  arms.  Ken- 
sington was  divided  about  the  year 
1753,  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Society  of  New-Britain  ;  and  Dr. 
Smalley,  the  first  Clergyman  in  this 
Society,  was  ordained  in  1758. 
In  1772,  the  Society  of  Kensing- 
ton was  again  divided  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  of  Worthing- 
ton  ;  its  name  being  derived  from 
one  of  the  Coremittcc  who  located 
the  Society. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Major  Jonathan 


Hart  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He 
was  a  gallant  &  distinguished  offi- 
cer, &  one  of  the  victims  of  the  un- 
fortunate defeat  of  Gen.  St.  Clair, 
Nov.  4th,  1791.  His  life,  &  those  of 
his  command,  were  literally  offer- 
ed a  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the 
rest  of  the  army.  When  all  were 
in  confusion  and  dismay,  Major 
Hart  was  ordered  to  charge  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  a  retreat,  or 
rather  a  flight,  to  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  army.  This  charge 
was  made  with  gallantry  and  spirit, 
under  circumstances  which  lan- 
guage is  too  feeble  to  describe  ; 
the  desolation  of  the  place ;  the 
confusion  of  the  scene  ;  the  whoops 
and  yells  of  a  savage  foe,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  thirsting  for 
blood  ;  the  general  consternation 
which  prevailed,  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying  in  every  direction. 
But  the  intrepid  Major,  and  almost 
every  man  of  his  party,  were  killed 
in  the  desperate  enterprise,  and 
their  bones  were  left  to  bleach  up- 
on the  borders  of  the  waters  of  the 
Wabash,  the  dreary  abode  of  wild 
beasts  and  u  savage  men  more  wild 
than  they." 
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BRISTOL,  a  post  town  in  the 
South  west  part  of  the  county, 
16  miles  from  Hartford,  and  28 
from  New-Haven,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Burlington,  on  the  east 
by  Farmington,  on  the  south  by 
Southington  and  Wolcott,  and  on 
iho  west  by  Plymouth,  in  Litch- 
field county.  The  township  is  five 
&  a  half  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  south,  and  five  in  breadlh,  from 
cast  to  west,  comprising  an  area 


of  about  27  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and 
the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and 
considerably  fertile  ;  it  produces 
all  kinds  of  grain,  grass  and  fruit, 
common  to  this  region.  Its  forests 
consist  of  oak,  chesnut,  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  common  to  the 
county.  The  geological  slrm 
lure  of  the  town  consists  of  granite 
and  micaceous  schisius.  Iron 
and  Copper  ore  have  been  discov- 
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ered,  bat  have  been  neglected. 
The  town  is  watered  by  the  north 
and  soath  branches  of  the  Poqaa- 
back.  a  small  stream  which  dischar- 
ges its  waters  into  the  Farmington 
or  Tanxis  river. 

The  turnpike  road,  leading  from 
Hartford  to  Danbury,  passes  thro' 
this  town. 

If  discriminationsaretobe  made, 
where  the  general  characteristics 
of  the   inhabitants  are  marked 
with  so  much  uniformity,  as  is  the 
case- in  this  State,  those  of  Bristol 
deserve  to  be  noticed  for  their  en- 
terprise and  industry.    It  has  been 
estimated  that  one  half  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  are  engaged 
in  manafacturing  and  mechanical 
employments  and  pursuits.  The 
manufactares  and  mechanical  in- 
terests of  the  town  are  varioas  ; 
but  those  of  clocks  and  tin  ware 
are  mostimportant.    There  is  one 
clock  manufactory  or  .  establish- 
ment, which  is  confined  exclasive- 
ly  to  the  manufactare    of  brass 
clocks ;  this  concern  for  the  size 
of  the  town  is  an  extensive  one  ; 
there  being  about  2000  clocks  man- 
ufactured annually.    In  addition 
to  this  establishment,  there  are  a 
number  of  factories  for  the  making 
of  wooden  clocks,  which  altogeth- 
er manufacture,  annually,  large 
quantities  of  clocks  of  this  descrip- 
tion.    These    clocks,    both  of 
wood  and  brass,  are  almost  all  sent 
abroad  for  a  market,  and  princi 
pally  to  the  southern  and  western 
States.   This  requires  the  employ 


ment  of  a  great  number  of  persons, 
and  opens  a  wide  and  extended 
field  for  enterprise.  There  are 
five  tin  ware  factories  which  anna- 
ally  manafactare  large  qaantities 
of  varioas  kinds  of  wares  ;  these 
arc  likewise  sent  abroad  for  a 
market,  and  a  maltitude  of  persons 
are  required  to  vend  them.  There 
are  also  two  button  factories  in 
this  town.  From  the  tendency  of 
these  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal interests  and  pursaits,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  yoang  men 
of  the  town  are  employed  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  manafactares  of 
clocks,  tin  ware  and  battons,  there 
is  one  Woolen  Factory,  one  Cotton 
Factory,  eight  Grain  and  Saw 
Mills,  two  Carding  Machines,  eight 
Distilleries  for  Cider,  and  six  Tan- 
neries ;  there  are  three  Mercan- 
tile Stores. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
Congregational  Society,  &Charch, 
&  one  society  of  Baptists,  which  also 
has  a  hoase  for  public  worship  ; 
nine  School  Districts,  and  com- 
mon Schools,  one  small  Academy 
for  Misses,  three  Social  Libraries, 
two  Clergymen,  and  two  Physi- 
cians. The  popalation  of  the 
town,  in  1810,  was  1423,  and  there 
are  238  Dwelling-Hoases,  235 
Electors,  and  115  Militia.  The 
amount  of  taxable  property,  incla- 
ding  polls,  is  $23,421 .  Bristol  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Farmington,  and 
was  incorporated  as  an  indepen- 
dent Society  in  1747,  and  as  a  town 
in  May,  1785. 
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BURLINGTON,  a  post  town, 
is  silaated  on  the  western  border 
of  the  count  v.   seventeen  miles 


west  from  Hartford.  It  is  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  New-Hartford 
and  Canton,  on  the  east  by  Far- 
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mington,  soiith  by  Bristol^  and  on 
the  west  by  Harwinton*  It  is 
about  six  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  five  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  comprising  an 
area  of  thirty  square  miles.  The 
township  is  diversified  with  hills 
and  dales,  and  the  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  being  dry  and  hard.  This 
town  lies  Within  the  granite  region, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
comprising  the  whole  of  Litchfield 
county,  excepting  a  few  townships 
upon  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  which  constitute  the 
calcarious  district  of  Connecticut. 
The  lands  produce  grain,  particu- 
larly rye  and  oats,  and  are  tolera- 
bly well  adapted  to  orcharding, 
and  some  parts  afTon!  good  grazing. 

The  Farmington,  or  Tunxis 
river,  waters  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  town,  and  some  branch- 
es of  the  Poqiiaback  run  through 
its  centre*  The  town  is  accom- 
modated with  the  Farmington  and 
Litchfield  turnpike,  and  with  one 
leading  to  Middletown,  through 
Berlin.  The  inhabitants,  who 
have  a  Conspicuous  equality  in 
their  circumstances,  are  principal- 
ly engaged  in  agriculture^  except 
the  attention  which  is  paid  to  do- 
tnestic  manufactures*    There  a  re, 


however,  two  small  Woolen  Fac- 
tories, one  Tin  Ware  Factory,  three 
Distilleries,  two  Tanneries,  two 
Grain  Mills,  three  Fulling  Mills, 
three  Carding  Machines,  and  one 
Oil  Mill.  There  are  two  Mer- 
cantile Stores  in  the  town,  and  a 
number  of  mechanic's  shops  enga- 
ged in  waggon  and  chaise  making  ; 
three  or  four  of  Which  carry  on 
the  business  largely,  and  send 
their  work  abroad  for  market. 

The  population  of  Burlington, 
in  1810,  was  1467,  and  there  are 
now  220  Freemen  Or  Electors,  two 
companies  of  militia,  and  230 
dwelling-houses.  The  town  con- 
tains one  located  Congregational 
Society  and  Church,  one  Society 
of  Methodists,  also  one  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptists.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  School  Districts ;  in  each  of 
which  a  school  is  maintained  for 
several  months  in  the  year. 

There  are  two  small  Social  Li- 
braries, three  Physicians,  and  one 
Clergyman. 

The  general  list  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding polls,  is  $2o,G45. 

Burlington  originally  belonged 
to  Farmington,  and  more  recently 
to  Bristol,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1806. 
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CANTON*  a  post  town  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  county,  being 
13  miles  northwesterly  from 
Hartford,  is  bounded  east  on 
Simsbury,  south  on  Farmington 
and  Burlington,  west  on  New- 
Hartford  and  Barkhamstead,  and 
horth  on  Granby.  The  township 
is  abont  eight  miles  in  length, 
north  and  south,  and  near  four 


miles  in  breadth,  comprising  J-V 
200  acres.  It  is  considerably 
broken,  being  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous. One  of  the  mountainous  ranges 
commencing  in  the  vicinity  oi 
New-Haven,  near  the  sound,  and 
extending  far  into  the.  interior  of 
New-England,  runs  through  this 
town  ;  the  mountain  here  is 
considerably  elevated.  The  rocki 
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are  principally  granitic.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  soil  is 
a  coarse  gravel,  which  is  hard,  dry 
and  stoney.  Its  natural  growth 
is  principally  oak,  and  when  culti- 
vated it  is  best  adapted  to  grazing. 
Rye,  corn,  oats,  and  flax  are  prin- 
cipally raised.  The  lands  are 
well  adapted  to  orcharding,  and 
considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  so  that  cider 
has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  interests  of  the 
town.  Farmington  river  runs  thro' 
Canton,  moving  rapidly  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  there  is 
one  bridge  thrown  across  it.  In 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  town 
there  is  a  large  pond,  called  Cher- 
ey's  Pond  ;  part  of  which  is  within 
the  town  of  Farmington. 

STATISTICS.  At  the  last  cen- 
sus Canton  contained  1374  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  in  the  town  more 
than  200  dwelling  houses ;  a  num- 
ber of  which  are  upon  the  principal 
street,  being  the  Albany  turnpike 


which  runs  through  the  town,  and 
form  a  small  village.  There  are 
three  houses  for  public  worship, 
one  for  Congregationalists,  one  for 
Baptists,  and  one  for  Separates  or 
Independents.  There  are  seven 
district  Schools,  one  company  of 
Infantry,  part  of  a  company  of 
Artillerists,  and  about  180  Elec- 
tors. There  are  three  mercantile 
Stores,  eight  Distilleries,  three 
Tanneries,  three  Grain  Mills,  four 
Saw  Mills,  two  Fulling  Mills,  one 
Powder  Mill,  and  one  Tin  Factory. 
There  are  several  Wheel  Wrights, 
Smiths,  and  other  mechanics 
in  the  town,  three  Physicians 
and  two  Clergymen.  The  list  of 
the  taxable  property  and  polls  of 
the  town,  in  1817,  was  $27,540. 

Canton  was  first  settled  in  1 740, 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1806,  having,  until  then,  been 
a  part  of  Simsbury  and  New- Hart- 
ford, being  the  west  section  of  the 
former,  and  the  eastern  of  the 
latter. 
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EAST-HARTFORD,  a  post 
town  of  Hartford  county,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  boun- 
ded north  on  East-Windsor,  east 
on  Bolton,  south  on  Glastenbury, 
west  on  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  the  city  and 
town  of  Hartford,  and  is  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
and  live  and  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  width,  from  north  to  south, 
containing  about  36,000  acres  of 
land. 

The  principal  street  in  this 
town  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 


mile  from  the  river,  and  is  thickly 
settled,  from  Glastenbury  to  East- 
Windsor.  In  the  centre  of  this 
street  is  a  beautiful  and  stately 
row  cf  elms  extending  from  the 
meeting-house,  two  miles  north- 
westwardly, which,  with  a  variety 
of  other  shade  trees  on  its  borders, 
renders  this  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  pleasant  situations  in 
Connecticut. 

About  two  miles  from  its  east- 
ern bounds,  the  Hockanum  river 
enters  the  town  from  the  north- 
east, and  winds  its  course  south- 
westerly, through  nearly  the  ccn- 
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Ire  of  the  town,  passes  a  few  rods; 
from  the  meeting-house,  and  uni- 
tes with  the  Connecticut,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Hartford  ferry. 
On  the  Hockanum,  and  the  vari- 
ous smaller  streams  which  flow  into 
it,  are  numerous  valuable  mill 
seats,  that  give  facility  to  manu- 
facturing operations,  which  are 
here  carried  on  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  Over  this  river  are 
six  bridges,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
each  in  length  ;  several  other 
smaller  streams  take  their  rise  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  &  run 
westerly  into  Connecticut  river. 

In  this  town  are  seven  Paper 
Mills,  which  are  kept  constantly 
running  through  the  year  5  several 
of  them  have  two  engines  each, 
and  a  double  set  of  workmen 
are  employed ;  also,  there  are 
eight  or  ten  Powder  Mills,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  powder  are 
manufactured  yearly  ;  two  Cotton 
Factories,  one  Woolen  Factory, 
two  Glass  Works,  where  vast 
quantities  of  bottles  are  made,  and 
sent  into  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  sale.  A  Hat  Factory  is 
here  carried  on,  where  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  labour  is  performed 
by  machinery  moved  by  water — 
for  which  the  proprietors  have 
patent  right.  An  abundance  of 
low-prized  hats  are  made,  and 
sent  to  to  the  southern  mark- 
ets ;  here  also  are  several  Tanne 
rics,  Clothier's  Works,  Hath -ries, 
four  Carding  Machines,  six  or  eight 
Gfist  Mills — in  one  of  which  arc 
four  run  of  stones,  several  Saw 
Mills,  and  various  other  mechani- 
cal establishment,  and  employ- 
ments. 

Adjoining  Connecticut  river  in 
thjia  tiewn,  is  an  ettonnfrta  range  of 


meadows,  containing  some  of  the 
best  lands  in  New-England.  In 
the  spring  season,  these  meadows 
are  annually  overflowed  by  the 
freshets  of  the  river,  which  ren- 
ders them  very  productive  in  grass 
and  pasturage,  for  which  they  are 
principally  improved.  An  exten- 
sive range  of  bridging  and  cause- 
way, connected  with  the  elegant 
bridge  over  Connecticut  river,  ex> 
tends  in  a  straight  line  across  these 
meadows,  to  the  main  street  in 
East-Hartford,  opening  a  beautiful 
avenue*  into  the  city,  and  when 
completed  and  ornamented  with 
shade  trees,  will  form  a  delightful 
walk  of  a  mile  in  extent. 

Passing  out  of  these  meadows, 
you  rise  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  into  a  level  plain  country, 
which  extends  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  town  ;  nearly  three 
miles  to  the  eastward,  there  is  an- 
other considerable  rk,e  ;  from 
thence  to  Bolton,  the  surface  is 
somewhat  broken  and  hilly  ;  be- 
tween the  meadows  and  the  main- 
street,  the  soil,  in  general,  is  loam, 
mixed  with  sand,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  manure,  is  abundantly  pro- 
ductive ;  from  thence  to  the  next, 
rise,  eastward,  the  soil  is  somewhat 
light  and  sandy,  but  produces 
excellent  rye  and  Indian  corn. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  town  is  a 
mixed  soil  of  sand-loam  and  gravel, 
and  has,  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  been  much  enriched 
and  improved  by  the  use  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  which  renders  it  very 
productive. 

The  land  in  this  town  being 
generally  dry,  and  otherwise  well 
adapted,  produces  tin-  tines!  rye  in 

the  world.  There  are  some  ^  alu 
afefc  rnt?a/lo\v  lands,  boid^vingupon 
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the  Hockanum  river,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town. 

About  three  miles  eastward  of I 
the  river  is  a  ledge  of  red  sand  j 
stone,  or  friable  clay  slate,  which! 
extends  through  the  town ;  the 
stone  generally  lies  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  quarries 
have  been  opened  and  worked 
in  various  places,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  stone  for  building  and 
other  uses  procured.  These  stones, 
being  of  a  soft  texture,  are  easily 
shaped,  and  when  made  smooth 
with  the  chisel,  make  beautiful 
underpinning,  hearth,  and  step- 
stones.    A  similar  kind  of  stone 
is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 
Within  these  masses  of  rock,  are 
frequently  found  white  and  yellow! 
flint  stones,  or  quartz,  embedded,1 
from  the  size  of  a  pebble  to  that  of 
a  goose  egg. 

The  growth  of  timber,  in  mostj 
parts  of  this  town,  when  it  was! 
originally  settled,  is  said  to  have; 
been  principally  white  and  yellow! 
pine.  This  has  long  since  been' 
nearly  all  destroyed  ;  the  present: 
natural  growth  of  forest  trees  con-j 
sists  of  black,  white,  red  and  yel-j 
low  oak  ;  chesnut,  walnut,  white! 
maple,  buttenwood,  elm,  yellow; 
and  white  pine,  and  various  other) 
kinds  common  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  observed  that! 
in  those  parts  of  the  town,  where ! 
cattle  are  restrained  from  going  at! 
large,  a  luxuriant  growth  of young 
timber  is  growing  up;  among  which; 
is  an  unusual  proportion  of  pines,  j 

The  meadows  produce  abun- 
dance of  hay  and  pasturage  ;  onj 
the  uplands  arc  raised  large  quan-i 
tities  of  rye,  Indian  corn,  somei 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax, peas,: 
beans,  tobacco  and  water  melons  ;| 


of  this  last  article,  immense  quan- 
tities are  raised  on  the  lightest  san- 
dy land,  by  the  aid  of  stable  and 
hogspen  manure  5  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  many  acres  of  these  in 
the  same  field,  and  in  their  season, 
many  waggon  and  cart  loads  are 
carried  to  market  daily. 

Two  great  stage  roads,  both  of 
which  are  turnpikes,  lead  thro' 
this  town  from  Hartford  to  Boston. 
One  of  these  is  by  the  way  of  Tol- 
land, Stafford  and  Worcester  ; 
the  other,  called  the  middle  road, 
leads  through  Ashford,  Thompson 
and  Dedham.  Several  turnpike 
roads,  leading  from  the  State  of 
Rhode-Island  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Connecticut,  are  concen- 
trated in  the  middle  road,  and  the 
travel  is  principally  through  this 
town.  The  turnpike  road  from 
Hartford  to  New-London  passes 
through  this  town  ;  stages  daily 
run  on  each  of  these  roads  ;  an- 
other stage  runs  northerly  to  Wal- 
pole  ;  another  passes  by  the  way 
of  Lebanon  to  Norwich. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  town  was,  by  the  last  census, 
3240  ;  since  which  their  numbers 
have  probably  increased.  The 
number  of  dwelling-houses  is  about 
480;  the  number  of  qualified  Free- 
men about  500  ;  the  amount  of 
taxable  property,  including  polls, 
in  1817,  was  $66,235. 

Previous  to  the  late  organization 
of  the  militia,  there  were  four 
companies  of  Infantry,  and  one 
company  of  Artillery  in  this  town  : 
the  Infantry  are  now  reduced  to 
two  companies,  which,  with  the 
Artillery,  contain  nearly  300  men. 
subject  to  do  military  duty. 

This  town  being  situated  in  the 
vici-nity  of  Hartford,  is  not  a  placcof 
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much  mercantile  business;  there 
are,  however,  nearly  twenty  licen- 
sed retailers,  who  deal  principally 
in  groceries;  among  these  are  five 
dry  good  stores.  But  little  naviga- 
tion business  is  carried  on,  though 
there  are  several  masters  of  ves- 
sels and  other  seafaring  men  belon- 
ging to  the  town. 

The  character  of  the  people 
in  this  town  does  not  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  other  river 
towns,  being  principally  farmers, 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  ;  they 
are  a  plain,  economical,  industri- 
ous people,  generally  well  educa- 
ted, and  well  bred ;  there  are  few 
of  them  possessing  great  wealth, 
but  many  have  handsome  estates, 
and  the  greater  proportion  possess 
that  salutary  competence,  which 
is  the  happiest  condition  of  society ; 
avoiding,  on  the  One  hand,  the  dis- 
tress, misery  and  crimes  incident 
to  a  state  of  poverty  and  want ; 
and  on  the  other  the  extravagance, 
the  fooleries,  the  dissipation, 
and  the  whole  train  of  fashionable 
Vices  and  disorders,  which  are  the 
offspring  of  wealth. 

The  town  is  divided  into  thir- 
teen school  districts  ;  in  each  of 
which  is  a  school  house,  wherein 
a  common  school  si  maintained 
for  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  year: 
£ome  of  which,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, are  attended  by  from  fifty  to 
eighty  scholars. 

There  are  two  located  Congre- 
gational Societies  in  the  town ;  also 
a  small  Society  of  Methodists,  and 
another  of  Baptists;  each  of  which 
has  a  house  for  public  worship.  In 
each  of  the  located  Societies, 
there  is  a  Social  Library,  c  ontain- 
ing several  hundred  volumes  of 
w  ell  selected  books.    The  profes- 


sional men  are  two  Congregational 
Clergymen,  four  Physicians,  and 
one  Attorney. 

This  town  formerly  composed 
a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Hartford,  and  was  incorporated 
with  town  privileges  in  1784. 
The  fertility  and  feasibility  of  its 
meadows,  affording  an  easy  culti* 
vation  of  Indian  corn,  together 
With  the  multitude  of  fish,  with 
which  the  rivers  and  small  streams 
in  this  vicinity  wrere  abundantly 
stored,  rendered  this  a  favorite 
residence  for  the  native  Indians, 

The  Podunk  tribe,  which  dwelt 
in  this,  and  the  adjoining  town  of 
East- Windsor,  were  a  ferocious 
and  warlike  people  ;  at  the  head 
of  whom  wras  Totanimo,  a  subtle 
and  treacherous  Chief,  of  no  ordi- 
nary talents,  w  ho  commanded  200 
|  warriors,  having  no  other  instru- 
!  ments  of  hostility,  than  the  bowr 
I  and  arrow  ;  the  latter  being  barb- 
jedor  pointed  with  a  sharp  Hint 
!  stone.    This  tribe,  perceiving  the 
'consequences  of  the  English  set- 
|  tling  among  them,  and  not  being 
willing  to  be  dispossessed  of  their 
lands,  were,  for  many  years,  very 
troublesome  to  the  first  settlers  in 
these  parts.    Few  if  any  traces 
of  the  customs,  manners,  or  char-, 
acterof  this  tribe,  now  remain,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  found  in  records 
of  the  colony,  from  its  first  settle- 
ment, until  about  the  year  1670,  a 
period  of  about  thirty-dour  yea 
The  Podunk  tribe  of  Indian-  ha4 
long  been  extinct. 

BIOGRAPHY*  The  Hon.  Ml- 
liam  Pi i /an,  formerly  Governor  of 
the  colony,  was  a  native  of  tins  town, 
and  lived  Iutc.  Several QitUB  th> 
sc  end  ants  wore  also  men  of  con- 
siderable eminence  \:\  their  da} . 
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The  Rev.  Eliphaht  Williams  D. 
D.  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a 
settled  minister  in  this  town;  he 


was  highly  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  science,  a  preacher  and 
divine. 
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EAST-WINDSOR  is  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river ; 
the  post-office  in  the  first  society 
being  8  miles  north  from  Hartford. 

The  area  of  the  town  comprises 
about  48  square  miles,  or  30,723 
acres ;  being  about  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  having  an  average 
breadth  of  five  and  a  half  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Enfield,  on  the  east  by  Ellington 
and  Vernon,  in  Tolland  county,  on 
the  south  by  East-Hartford,  and 
on  the  west  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Windsor 
and  Hartford. 

The  town  is  generally  level,  al- 
though some  parts  of  it  are  waving 
and  hilly  ;  but  the  eminences  have 
but  a  moderate  elevation.  The 
soil  is  various ;  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town,  there  are  some  small 
sections  of  siliceous  sand,  and  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  sandy  loam,  which 
is  light,  warm  and  fertile  ;  in  the 
eastern  part,  a  rich,  gravelly  loam 
generally  prevails ;  and  upon  the 
borders  of  Connecticut  river,  there 
is  an  extensive  body  of  alluvial, 
remarkably  fertile,  and  having  a 
situation  peculiarly  charming  and 
beautiful.  These  natural  mead- 
ows comprise  more  than  2000 
acres  of  the  choicest  land.  It 
produces  excellent  grass  for  pas- 
turage and  mowing,  and  carries 
the  largest  crops  of  Indian  Corn. 
The  eastern  and  northern  sections 
of  the  town  are  best  adapted  to 
rye,  which  is  cultivated  with  facil- 
9  ' 


ity,  and  in  great  abundance.  Rye 
is  the  staple  agricultural  produc* 
tion  of  the  town,  it  having  been 
computed  that  70,000  bushels  have 
been  raised  in  one  season.  There 
is  probably  no  town  in  the  State 
that  produces  an  equal  quantity  of 
rye,  with  that  which  is  raised  in 
East- Windsor.  There  is  no  waste 
land,  worthy  of  notice,  in  the 
town  ;  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  township  is  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  a  grain  culture  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  not  been  neg- 
lectful of  its  natural  advantages, 
and  the  resources  of  the  soil. 
Back  from  the  river  there  are  nu- 
merous forests,  and  extensive  tracts 
of  wood  land  ;  some  of  them  heav^ 
ily  timbered,  consisting  principally 
of  oak.  Among  other  agricultural 
interests,  the  cultivation  of  tobac- 
co receives  considerable  attention ; 
large  quantities  of  it  being  raised 
annually  ;  some  of  which  is  manu- 
factured in  the  town,  and  the  rest 
sent  abroad  for  a  market. 

The  Scantic  is  the  principal 
river  in  East- Windsor  ;  it  waters 
its  northern  section,  and  the  Po- 
dunk,  a  small  stream,  runs  through 
the  south  part  of  the  town. 

Upon  Connecticut  river  there 
are  several  shad  and  herring  fish- 
eries. 

The  distillation  of  spiritous  li- 
quors, from  grain,  is  an  important 
business  in  this  town.  There  are 
six  Gin  Distilleries  in  the  town  ; 
four  of  which  are  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  continue  the  busi* 
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ness  without  interruption  through- 
out the  year.  Several  of  the  larg- 
est of  these  establishments  are  situ- 
ated at  Warehouse  Point,  a  flour- 
ishing village  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town.  These  establishments 
are  extensively  known,  and  the  gin 
which  they  manufacture  is  consid- 
ered of  the  first  quality  in  market. 
There  is  probably  no  town  in  the 
United  States  where  there  is  as 
great  a  quantity  of  spirit  made 
from  grain  as  in  East- Windsor. 
The  following  abstract  of  duties 
paid  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  year  1816,  will 
afford  some  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  this  manufacture.  The  several 
Distilleries  in  this  town,  in  that 
year,  as  appears  by  the  statement 
published  by  the  Collector  of  the 
District,  paid  duties  to  the  amount 
of  $23,913. 

The  civil  divisions  of  East- 
Windsor  are  two  located  or  Eccle- 
siastical Societies,  and  nineteen 
School  Districts. 

In  the  first  or  south  Society,  the 
principal  street,  which  is  the  public 
river  road,  has  a  pleasant  and 
prospective  situation,  and  contains 
one  Congregational  Church,  one 
Academy  and  Post-Oflice,  and 
many  handsome,  and  some  elegant 
Dwelling- Houses. 

In  the  north  Ecclesiastical  Soci- 
ety is  the  pleasant  and  flourishing 
village  of  Ware-House  Point,  sit- 
uated upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,  13  miles  above  I  f;irl~ 
ford,  at  the  head  of  sloop  naviga- 
tion. The  village  contains  one 
Episcopal  Church,  a  Post-Oflice, 
lour  large  Gin  Distilleries  one  of 
whieh  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  and  4®  Dwelling- 


Houses.  This  village  has  a  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  situation,  and  is 
not  an  ineligible  site  for  a  com- 
mercial town,  having  an  extensive 
and  fertile  country  around  it.  li 
aided  by  some  improvements  in 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  it 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  a  place 
of  mercantile  business  and  impor- 
tance, and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  its  natural  advantages  will  be 
duly  appreciated  and  improved. 

The  population  of  East- Wind- 
sor, in  1810,  was  3081.  There 
are  now  about  400  Freemen,  or 
qualified  Electors,  five  Companies 
of  Militia,  and  about  500  Dwelling 
Houses. 

There  are  nine  Mercantile 
Stores,  six  Grain  Mills,  one  Segar 
Manufactory,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
one  extensive  and  elegant  Engra- 
ving Establishment,  five  Saw-Mills, 
one  Pottery  of  Earthern  Ware, 
two  Fulling  Mills,  and  two  Card- 
ing Machines. 

There  are  three  Churches  for 
Congregationalists,  and  one  for 
Episcopalians,  two  Academies,  lp 
District  Schools,  two  Public  Libra- 
ries, and  several  good  private  Li- 
braries, one  of  near  800  volumes, 
three  Clergymen,  five  practising 
Physicians,  and  two  practising 
Attornies. 

The  amount  of  the  taxable  polls 
and  estate  of  the  town,  is  $76,628 ; 
the  assessment  of  the  United 
States  in  1816,  was  $1,482,039  82  ; 
the  assessment  of  1799,  was 
$609,420  90. 

A  few  families  settled  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river  at  BisselPs 
ferry,  about  the  time  of  I  he  first 
settlement  in  Windsor,  in  1  ('»;><;  ; 
and  a  more  rapid  and  general  Bel 
t lenient  upon  the  east  (Mft  if  <b' 
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river  was  begun  about  1 677.  The 
first  Church  was  organized,  a  Meet- 
ing-House erected,  and  a  minister 
settled  about  the  year  1695.  East- 
Windsor  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1765.  The  Podunk  tribe 
of  Indians  inhabited  the  borders  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Scantic  rivers 
within  this  town,  of  whom  the  soil 
was  purchased  by  the  first  settlers. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gov.  Roger 
Wolcott  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  received  no  advantages  of  an 
early  education,  having  been  bred 
a  weaver;  but  from  the  force  of  na- 
tive genius,  and  strong  natural  en- 
dowments, he  became  a  man  of 
considerable  science,  and  of  great 
and  useful  talents.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  fitting  out  the  famous 
Louisburgh  expedition  in  1745, 
and  was  the  second  in  command. 
His  eldest  son,  Roger  Wolcott,  was 
a  lawyer,  and  became  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  died  in  that 
office  in  the  prime  of  life. 


He  has  been  railed  the  greatest 
man  of  the  Wolcott  family.  Era- 
tus,  another  son  of  Roger,  altho' 
a  plain  man,  and  a  labouring  far- 
mer, and  with  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantages as  to  education,  acquired 
great  influence  in  public  affairs, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  tal- 
ents, having  become  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  although  never 
bred  to  the  law. 

Timothy  Edzvards,  the  first  min- 
isterinthe  town,  was  distinguished 
in  his  time ;  he  was  in  the  ministry 
62  years.  His  only  son,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  became  celebrated  as  a 
Sivine ;  .he  was  a  man  of  distiguish- 
ed  genius,  having  an  acute  and 
metaphysical  mind. 

William  Wolcott,  of  this  town, 
was  a  man  of  strong  natural  talents. 
Pie  was  a  judge  of  the  County  Court 
for  30  years,  and  was  distinguished 
for  uniting  inflexible  integrity  with 
amiable  manners. 
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ENFIELD,  a  post  town,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county,  on  the  east  side  of  Con- 
necticut river;  being  16  mile? 
from  Hartford,  and  50  from  New- 
Haven.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Long-Meadow,  in  Massachu- 
setts, cast  by  Somers,  in  Tolland 
county,  south  by  East- Windsor, 
and  west  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Suffield. 

It  is  nearly  six  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  five  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west 
comprising  about  33  square  miles 
or  21,120  acres.  The  township 
is  generally  of  a  level  surface,  ex- 


cepting the  borders  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, which  are  elevated  and  roman- 
tic. The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam, 
very  feasible  and  generally  fertile  ; 
there  are  some  small  sections  of 
pine  plains,  and  some  tracts  of 
clay  or  argillaceous  loam.  The 
natural  growth  of  the  forests  is 
Walnut,  Oak,  of  the  various  kinds, 
Maple,  Elm,  Chesnut,  Butternut, 
various  shrubs,  and  on  the  plains, 
yellow  pine  ;  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  forests  in  the  town, 
jand  some  good  timber. 

The  agricultural  productions 
are  principally  grain  ;  rye  and 
,oats  receive  the  most  attention 
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there  is,  however,  some  wheat 
growed,  and  Indian  corn  is  raised 
to  a  considerable  extent.  From 
the  light,  dry  and  feasible  quality 
of  the  soil,  rye  is  cultivated  with 
great  facility,  and  with  much  suc- 
cess. Some  sections  of  the  town, 
particularly  on  the  borders  of 
Connecticut  river,  afford  good 
lands  for  grazing  and  the  culture  of 
grass. 

Besides  Connecticut  river,  which 
bounds  the  western  border  of  the 
town,  Scantic  runs  through  its  south 
eastern  section,  affording  many 
excellent  sites  for  hydraulic  works, 
and  extensive  alluvial  tractsf 
which  are  very  fertile.  A  firm 
and  convenient  bridge  connects 
this  town  with  Suflield.  It  was 
erected  in  1 808,  and  is  supported 
by  six  stone  piers,  resting  upon  a 
rock  which  constitutes  the  bed  of 
the  river,  being  1 000  feet  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth.  The  river 
here  has  very  elevated  and  bold 
banks  of  solid  rock,  which,  on  the 
West  side,  requires  a  descent  to 
enter  upon  the  bridge.  It  is  an 
admirable  site  for  abridge,  uniting, 
with  a  safe  and  secure  situation, 
shallow  water,  rocky  bottom,  and 
a  facility  of  obtaining  stone  for 
the  piers,  so  that  the  w4ole  ex- 
pense did  not  exceed  ,§26,000.  It  is 
the  first  bridge  that  was  erected  a- 
cross  Connecticut  river  in  this  state. 

STATISTICS.  Enfield,  in  1810, 
contained  1846  inhabitants.  There 
are  now  274  Dwelling-Houses,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are 
substantial,  well  built  houses,  situ- 
ated upon  the  principal  street,  run- 
ning through  the  town  parallel  with 
the  river;  it  has  an  elevated,  pros- 
pective and  pleasant  situation. 
There  arc  225  Freemen  or  Elec- 


tors, and  two  Companies  of  Militia. 
The  list  of  the  town,  in  1817,  was 
$42,576.  The  United  States  val- 
uation, or  assessment  of  the  lands 
and  buildings  of  the  town,  in  1816, 
was  g603,961  87.  There  are  six 
Mercantile  Stores,  one  Druggist 
Store,  five  Taverns,  five  Grain 
Mills,  two  Fulling  Mills,  two  Card- 
ing Machines,  one  Powder  Mill, 
one  Forge,  three  Tanneries,  and 
five  Distilleries  ;  three  of  which 
are  upon  a  large  scale,  and  paid 
duties  under  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  year  1816,  to  the 
amount  of  $  10,025  17. 

•The  plough  making  business  is 
prosecuted  in  Enfield  to  a  great 
extent.  In  addition  to  supplying 
the  demand  at  home,  and  from  the 
neighboring  towns, twenty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  the  article  are  an- 
nually sent  to  the  southern  States. 

There  are  two  Clergymen,  two 
Physicians,  and  three  Attornies. 
The  town  comprises  but  one  Ec- 
clesiastical Society,  has  eleven 
School  Districts,  in  which  schools 
arc  regularly  maintained,  and  one 
small  Social  Library.  There  are 
three  Churches,  one  for  Congrega- 
tionalists,  one  for  Baptists,  and  one 
for  a  society  of  "  Believers,"  com- 
monly called  Shakers, 

The  singular  and  extraordinary 
character  of  this  people  will  justify 
a  succinct  history  of  their  origin 
and  progress ;  more  especially  as 
it  is  believed  that  an  impartial  ac- 
count of  them  has  never  yet  been 
published. 

In  the  year  1706,  some  fanatics 
from  France,  ©ailing  themselves 
u  prophefs,"  visiled  London,  and 
soon  obtained  followers  there,  and 
in  other  places,  which  they  visited 
in  England,    Among  others  who 
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received  the  "  testimony"  of  the 
French  prophets,  as  they  were 
called,  in  England,  was  James 
Wardley,  a  taylor,  and  Jane,  his 
wife,  of  Bolton,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,    who     belonged  to 
the  society  of  Quakers.    But  the 
'•new  light,"  which  they  considered 
that  they  had  received  from  their 
conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
new  sect,  soon  induced  them  to 
separate   themselves    from  that 
community.    Having,  as  they  rep- 
resented, and  probably  believed, 
had  their  minds  enlightened  by  a 
special  revelation,  they  proclaimed 
a  knowledge  and  a  belief  of  Chris?  s 
second  appearance,  which  they  af- 
firmed was  at  hand.    Under  the 
influence  of  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
Wardley  continued  to  open  his 
new  testimony,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  Shaker  Church.  A- 
mong  others  who  received  the  tes- 
timony, as  it  was  called,  was  Ann 
Lee,  of  Manchester.    She  joined 
the  Society  of  Shakers,  for  they 
had  acquired  this  name  at  this  time, 
in  the  year  1753.    For  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  years,  Ann  was  not 
particularly  distinguished  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Society  ;  but 
in  the  year  1770,  after  long  and 
continued  watchings,  fastings,  and 
cries  to  God,  she  declared  that  she 
had  received  that  manifestation 
from  him,  whereby  she  was  ena- 
bled to  discover  the  real  nature  of 
the  first  transgression  of  the  first 
man  and  the  first  woman,  which 
she  regarded  as  the  x'oot  and  source 
of  human  depravity  &  wickedness. 
She  bore  testimony  against  all  sin, 
and  regarded  herself  as  perfectly 
holy,  whence  she  was  called  the 
holy  mother,  it  being  considered 
by  ail  «  believers"  that  Christ  had  j 


made  his  second  appearance  in  the 
person  of  Ann  Lee.  The  reli- 
gious doctrines  and  mode  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Shakers  became  set- 
tled at  this  time,  although  both, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  have 
since  undergone  considerable  mod- 
ification. ( 

Ann    was  now  acknowledged 
as  the  spiritual  mother  and  leader 
of  the  Society.    The  manner  of 
worship  in  their  public  assemblies 
was  singing  and  dancing,  shaking 
and  shouting  ;  in  addition  to  which 
they  claimed  to  possess  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  prophesying, 
speaking  with  new  tongues,  and  all 
the  various  gifts  of  the  holy  ghost, 
known  in  the  primitive  Church. 
The  fundamental  doctrinal  princi- 
ples of  the  Shakers  are  a  belief  in 
the  second  appearance  of  Christy 
in  the  person  of  the  holy  mother. 
They  admit  of  but  two  persons  in 
the  godhead,  God  the  Father,  and 
God  the  Mother,  which  they  say 
is  according  to  the  order  of  nature, 
being  male  and  female.    To  re- 
deem the  depraved  race  of  man, 
they  believe  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  God  to  take  upon  him  the 
real  character  of  human  nature 
as  it  is,  male  and  female,  and  that 
his  first  appearance  was  in  the  per- 
son of  man,  and  the  second  in  the 
person  of  woman,  whereby  the 
work  of  redemption  was  finished 
and  completed.    The  confusion 
and  wickedness  that  prevailed  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  during  the 
long  period  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  reformation,  they  as* 
cribe  to  the  work  of  redemption, 
not  having  been  completed  in 
Christ's  first  appearance,  it  being 
the  necessary  period  that  must 
intervene  between  the  making  and 
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fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ, 
that  he  would  establish  his  law  of 
righteousness  on  earth.  They  be- 
lieve in  perfect  holiness,  and  insist 
that  salvation  from  sin,  here,  is 
necessary  to  salvation  from  misery, 
hereafter.  They  regard  the  bible 
as  a  testimony  of  Christ's  first  ap- 
pearance, but  deny  that  it  contains 
the  word  of  God,  or  of  life,  as  they 
consider  a  belief  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ,  or  in  the 
spiritual  character  and  mission 
of  the  holy  mother,  as  indispensi- 
ble  to  salvation.  From  what  has 
been  premised,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  be  remarked  that  theShakers 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  Christi- 
an sect,  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  creed  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Christian  system.  Were 
there  no  others,  the  Shakers  would 
be  a  striking  and  a  living  monument 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  ; 
of  the  influence  of  religious  fanat- 
cism,  and  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  grossest  delusions,  and  the 
most  palpable  impositions  may  be 
propagated  in  society. 

But  notwithstanding  the  absurd 
tenets  of  the  Shakers,  they  are, 
in  many  respects,  an  exemplary 
and  worthy  people.  Their  reli- 
gious principles  necessarily  affect 
the  order  of  their  Societies,  by 
producing  an  entire  separation  of 
the  men  from  the  women ;  yet  their 
communities  present  the  most  stri- 
king evidences  of  regularity  and 
decorum.  Their  buildings  are 
remarkably  neat  and  convenient, 
and  every  thing  appears  a  model 
of  order  ana1  economy.  They 
are  characterised  by  a  striking 
simplicity  and  plainness  of  man- 
ners, and  are  sober,  industrious 
and  economical.    They  are  skilful 


I  mechanics,  and  excellent  farmers 
and  gardeners.  But  what  is  more 
than  all  this,  they  are  a  community 
of  "  honest  men."  Ann,  and  her 
followers,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1 774,  and  the  first  Society 
was  established  atNiskeuna,  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  eight  miles 
northwest  from  Albany,  two  years 
afterwards.  This  is  the  parent  of 
the  several  Shaker  Societies  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  there  are 
at  least  fourteen ;  four  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  in  Maine,  two  in  New- 
York,  two  in  New-Hampshire,  one 
in  Connecticut,  and  four  in  the 
western  States.  The  Society,  in 
Enfield,  was  established  in  1780, 
and  at  this  time  consists  of  fourteen 
Dwelling-Houses,  a  number  of 
Workshops,  Store-Houses,  &c.  ma- 
king in  all  perhaps  fifty  buildings, 
and  comprises  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  persons.  The  Society 
possess  an  excellent  tract  of  land 
in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
town,  of  more  than  one  thousand 
acres,  which  is  under  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  Their  im- 
provements and  attention  to  horti- 
culture are  without  any  example  ; 
gardening  being  with  them  not  so 
much  a  family  convenience,  as  a 
business  of  profit.  They  carry  on 
various  kinds  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness, and  their  wares  are  justly 
esteemed,  being  always  good  and 
fiee  from  all  deception.  They 
are,  for  their  numbers,  a  very 
wealthy  and  flourishing  community. 
In  the  several  Shaker  Socielies 
in  the  United  States,  there  aicium 
probably  5000  souls. 

Enfield  was  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1G81,  being,  at  that  lime,  a  pari  ol 
the  town  of  Sp  ri  ngueld  itl  that  States 
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For  sixty  or  seventy  years  after 
the  first  settlement,  it  formed  a 
part,  and  was  subject  to  the  juris- 


diction of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, not  being  annexed  to 
Connecticut  until  1752. 
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FARMING  TON,  a  wealthy  post 
town,  is  situated  10  miles  west 
from  Hartford.  It  is  bounded  east 
by  Hartford  and  Berlin,  north  by 
Simsbury,  west  by  Bristol  &  Bur- 
lington, and  south  by  Southington. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  about  70 
square  miles,  or  44, 800  acres;  being 
nearly  1 1  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  'averaging  nearly  7 
miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
Farmington  is  characterised  by  fea- 
tures peculiarly  striking  and  vari- 
ous, both  as  it  respects  its  surface 
and  soil ;  having  a  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  through  the  town, 
extensive  plains  and  considerable 
tracts  of  alluvial  upon  the  borders 
of  Farmington  or  Tunxis  river. 
This  river  here  is  sixty  or  seven- 
ty yards  in  width,  and  the  natural 
meadows,  which  it  affords,  are  pe- 
culiarly fertile  and  charming. 

In  the  south  section  of  the  town, 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  plains,  be- 
ing dry,  light  and  sandy,  but  heal- 
thy, and  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  rye,  of  which  they  carry  good 
crops  when  well  cultivated.  The 
soil  of  the  uplands  is  a  loam,  com- 
posed of  a  red  gravel,  mixed  with 
clay.  The  range  of  mountains  in 
this  town  commences  near  the 
Sound  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Ha- 
ven, being  there  called  east  rock, 
and  extends  north  into  the  interior 
of  New-England  \  its  rock  is  prin- 
cipally greenstone.  It  affords  some 
valuable  timber,  and  good  pastu- 
rage upon  its  declivities.    The  for- 


ests in  this  town  comprise  the  vari- 
ous woods  common  to  this  county. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal 
busines  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  "  sweat  of  the 
brow"  is  amply  rewarded  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  The  farmers  here,  like 
those  of  most  of  the  other  towns  in 
the  county,  raise  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
flax,  Indian  corn,  &c ;  rye  and 
corn  being  principally  cultivated. 
There  are  many  fine  orchards  in 
some  sections  of  the  town,  which 
afford  the  inhabitants  a  large  sup- 
ply of  cider,  an  excellent  family 
beverage.  Domestic  manufac- 
tures receive,  generally,  considera- 
ble attention ;  and  many  families 
supply,  from  their  own  industry, 
most  of  their  clothing. 

One  of  the  turnpikes  from  Hart- 
ford to  New-Haven  runs  through 
this  town  ;  and  the  Talcott  moun- 
tain turnpike,  the  great  road  from 
Hartford  to  Albany,  the  turnpike 
road  to  Danbury,  also  a  road  to 
Litchfield,  and  several  otherpublic 
roads  centre  in  or  pass  through  the 
town. 

Farmington  contains  two  Eccle- 
siastical Societies,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  Post-office,  and  15  School  dis- 
tricts. 

The  first  Society,  in  its  central 
section,  is  a  compact  settlement, 
comprising  more  than  100  houses, 
principally  erected  upon  one  street 
within  the  limits  of  somcthingmore 
than  a  mile,  almost  all  of  which  are 
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neat  and  handsome  dwelling  hou- 
ses ;  and  many  of  them  elegant 
edifices.    There  are  few  inland 
towns  that  exhibit  a  correspond- 
ing appearance  of  populousness, 
wealth  and  splendour.    Its  site  is 
-at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
has  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
ranges  along   upon  the  east;  to 
the  west,  there  is  a  delightful  land- 
scape, having  a  gentle  declivity, 
which  is  lost  in  the  beautiful  mead 
ows  upon  the  borders  of  the  Tunxis 
There  were  in  Farmington,  in 
1810,  2743  inhabitants.  There 
are  now,  about  400  Freemen  or 
qualified  Electors,  and  about  400 
Dwelling  Houses,  9  Mercantile 
Stores,  6  Grain  Mills,  6  Carding 
Machines,  5  Distilleries,  &  6  Tan 
neries.    There  are  two  Congre- 
gational Churches,  and  one  erect 
ing  for  Baptists  ;  two  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  two  Physicians,  and 
three  Attorneys  ;   there   is  one 
Academy,  and  fifteen  district,  or 
primary  Schools,  and  three  Social 
Libraries.     The  general  list  of 
Farmington  in  181 7,  was  $1 1,242 
The  valuation  or  assessment  of 
the  United  States  in  1816,  was 
#1,538,873;  that   of   1799,  was 
#562,417. 

In  the  north-east  part  of  Far- 
mington, upon  the  summit  of  Tal- 
cott  mountain,  is  Wadsworth's 
pond,  a  fine  body  of  water,  of  about 
100  rods  in  length,  and  near  50  in 
brcadth,having  considerable  depth, 
and  abounding  with  lish.  This  is 
a  most  fanciful  and  romantic  spot, 
deriving  beauty  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  features,  and  order 
from  an  apparent  incongruity  of 
the  established  laws  of  nature. 
Daniel  Wadsworth,Esq.  of  the  city 
\  of  Hertford,  hns  selected  this  spot  j 


for  a  summer  residence  ;  he  has 
made  considerable  improvements, 
having  erected  a  neat  and  gen- 
teel dwelling-house  for  his  own 
family,  a  farm-house,  in  which  he 
has  a  Tenant,  who  superintends 
the  farm,  and  other  buildings,  be- 
sides constructing  wharves  upon 
the  shores  of  the  pond,  various  cu- 
rious avenues  or  walks,  and  erect- 
ing a  tower  upon  the  most  elevat- 
ed summit  of  the  mountain.  This 
tower  affords  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  surrounding  countty, 
and  the  charming  vale  of  the  Con- 
necticut, lies  under  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  who,  enraptured  with  the 
view,  cannot  but  feel  the  trnth  of 
what  its  own  Poet  hath  said ;  that 
"  No  watery  gleams  through  happi- 
er vallies  shine, 
"  Nor  drinks  the  Sea  a  lovelier  wave 
than  thineS"* 
Parties  of  pleasure  from  Hart- 
ford, and  other  towns  in  the  vicini- 
ty, frequently  visit  this  enchanting 
spot. 

The  first  settlers  of  Farmington 
were  from  Hartford,  being  emi- 
grants from  Boston,  Newton  and 
lloxbury,  in  Massachusetts.  They 
began  the  settlement  in  1640,  being 
four  years  only  from  the  first  set- 
tlement in  Hartford,  and  were, 
probably  attracted  by  the  fine  natu- 
ral meadows  upon  the  Tunxis  riv- 
er. The  town  was  incorporated 
in  1 645.  The  land  was  purchased 
of  the  Tunxis  tribe  of  natives,  a 
very  numerous  and  warlike  tribe, 
by  eighty-four  proprietors,  and  di- 
vided by  them  and  their  heirs  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  inter- 
ests. The  township,  at  the  time  of 
incorporation,  was  about  fifteen 
miles  square,  and  has  since  been 
divided  into  four  towns. 
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'  BIOGRAPHY.  Ms^ot  William 
Judd.  distinguished  for  his  services 
a  -d  patriotism  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  subsequently  as 
an  enlightened  politician,  was  a 
native  of  this  town.  Major  Judd 
had  been  regularly  educated  and 
admitted'  to  the  practice  of  law, 
which  situation,  together  with  all 
the  advantages  which  young  prac- 
titioners are  apt  to  anticipate,  he, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  abandoned  for  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
zealous  whig,  and  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  .  liberty  and  his  country 
with  great  arduor  and  enthusiasm. 
He  had  a  Captain's  commission  in 
the  Continental  Army,  and  few 
officers  of  his  rank  were  more 
active,  persevering  and  useful. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  receiv- 
ed the  brevet  rank  of  Major.  Af- 
ter the  peace,  in  1783,  he  resumed 
business  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, and,  for  many  years,  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lawyer  and  an  ad- 
vocate. Although,  for  a  short 
period,  after  the  peace,  and  during 
the  general  distress,  embarrass- 
ment and  want  of  confidence 
which  ensued,  he,  in  common  w; 
most  of  the  officers,  became  unpop- 
ular, in  consequence  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  giving  them  half  pay 
for  life,  and  the  subsequent  act 
commuting  this  to  full  pay,  for 
five  years ;  yet  the  importance  of 
his  public  services,  and  his  knowl- 
edge, integrity,  abilities  and  patri- 
otism, soon  enabled  him  to  attain 
that  station  in  society,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
which,  in  every  point  of  view,  he 
was  so  justly  entitled.  The  influ- 
ence of  Major  Judd  at  home,  where 
his  worth  was  bn«t  known,  and 
10 


could  be  best  appreciated,  was 
very    conspicuous.      For  many 
years  he  was  a  representative  of 
the  town  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  also,  for  a  long  time,  a 
magistrate.    After  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  political  subjects 
began    to    agitate    the  public 
mihd,  Major  Judd  became  associ- 
ated with  the  party  whose  politi- 
cal sentiments  best  accorded  with 
his  own,  and  with  what  he  regard- 
ed as  the  soundest  principles  of 
republicanism — principles  combi- 
ning an  energetic  government,  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  civil  liberty.    After  the 
year  1801,  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  of  this 
State,  (it  being  the  only  one,  ex- 
cept Rhode-Island,  which  had  not 
formed  a   constitution  of  Civil 
Government,  after  their  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,)  became 
a  subject  of  general  discussion, 
and  occasioned  much  agitation  of 
the  public  mind.    Upon  this  sub- 
ject, Major  Judd  took  a  distinguish- 
ed   part,   and    maintained  with 
firmness,  but  with  dignity  and  mod- 
ration,  that  this  State  was  with- 
out a  constitution  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment ;  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  government  and  a  consti- 
tution 5  thereby  admitting  that  the 
existing  government  was  lawful 
as  long  as  the  people  saw  fit  to 
maintain  it.    In  August  1804,  a 
Convention   of  Delegates,  from 
nearly  one  hundred  towns  in  the 
State,  convened  at  New-Haven 
upon  this  subject.    Major  Judd 
was  chosen  Chairman  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  as  such  signed  an  ad- 
dress which  they  submitted  to  the 
•citizens  of  this  State,  recommend 
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ing  to  th^m,  to  adopt  legal  meas- 
ures to  revise  their  government, 
and  to  organize  it  upon  constitu- 
tional provisions.  This  address 
was  drawn  up  with  much  ability,  & 
contained  an  able  and  lucid  view 
of  this  important  subject. 

These  proceedings,  in  which 
Major  Judd  had  taken  so  distin- 
guished a  part,  occasioning  alarm, 
became  a  subject  of  much  animad- 
version with  the  men,  who  were 
then  in  authority  in  the  State.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  following  October 
session  of  the  Assembly,  Major 
Judd,  with  several  other  members 
of  this  convention  who  were  magis- 
trates, was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Assembly,  to  show  cause  why 
his  commission  of  justice  of  the 
peace  should  not  be  revoked,  in 
consequence  ofhis  having  declared, 
that  this  State  was  without  a  con- 
stitution of  civil  government.  At 
the  time  of  receiving  this  notice, 
he  was  much  indisposed  ;  but  de- 
termining upon  making  his  own 
defence,  he  repaired  to  New-Ha- 
ven for  this  purpose.  But,  howev- 


er, from  the  increase  of  his  indis- 
position, he  was  unable  himself  to 
make  his  defence.  The  trial  re- 
sulted in  the  revocation  ofhis  com- 
mission. After  this  event,  whilst 
at  New-Haven,  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  friends,  pre- 
pared, in  the  form  of  a  pam- 
phlet, his  defence,  containing  his 
views  of  the  government  of  this 
State,  and  generally  his  political 
principles. 

Before  this  pamphlet  was  out  of 
press,  he  expired,  and  it  went  to 
the  public  with  the  obituary  of  the 
author.  He  died,  Nov.  1.4th  1804, 
aged  63.  The  history  of  Major 
Judd  is  identified  with  the  origin 
of  the  constitution  of  civil  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut,  recently  es- 
tablished. As  a  patriot  and  states- 
man, his  memory  will  long  be  re- 
vered in  his  native  State,  whilst 
his  important  public  services,  dur- 
ing the  period  that  "  tried  men's 
souls,"  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  it, 
the  veneration  and  respect  of  pos- 
terity* 
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GLASTENBURY  is  a  post  town 
situated  upon  the  east  side  of  Con- 
necticut river,  near  the  south  east 
border  of  the  county,  being  eight 
miles  south  east  from  Hartford  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  East- 
Hartford,  on  the  south  by  Chatham 
and  Marlborough,  on  the  east  by 
Marlborough,  Hebron  and  Bolton, 
and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut 
viver,  which  separates  it  from 
Wethcrsncld.  The  town  compri- 
ses two  located  Societies.  In  1810, 
It  contained  fJ77G  inhabitants,  and 


has  now  440  dwelling  houses,  a 
Post-ollice,  four  Churches  or  hou- 
ses for  public  worship ;  two  for 
Congregationalists,  one  for  Epis- 
copalians, and  one  for  Methodists  ; 
two  companies  of  Infantry,  and  a 
part  of  a  company  of  Cavalry  of 
Militia. 

The  township  contains  an  area 
of  about  54  square  miles,  having  an 
average  length  of  i)  miles  from  east 
to  west,  &  being  6  miles  in  breadth. 
Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil 
various  ;  upon  the  borders  of  Con- 
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necticut  river,  there  are  some  fine ! 
meadows,  back  of  which,  upon  the 
rise  of  land,  the  soil  is  a  sandy! 
loam,  and  some  sections  nearly  a 
siliceous  sand  ;  farther  east  it  is  a! 
gravelly  loam,  and  some  small 
tracts  of  aluminous  loam.  It  is 
generally  fertile  and  productive  ; 
its  natural  growth  of  timber  is  oak, 
chesnut  and  the  various  trees  com- 
jnon  to  the  district  upon  Con. 
necticut  river.  The  lands  in  the 
western  section  of  the  town,  are 
best  adapted  to  grain,  and  are  cul- 
tivated with  facility,  and  produce 
good  crops,  particularly  of  rye, 
corn  and  oats. 

The  geological  structure  of  the 
township  consists  of  sand  stone  or 
clay  slate,  which  is  less  indurated, 
and  has  more  of  the  quality  of  a 
free  stone,  than  is  its  general 
character  upon  the  west  side  of 
the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  Connecticut, 
which  washes  the  western  border 
of  the  town,  it  is  watered  by  Roar- 
ing brook  and  Salmon  brook,  two 
line  mill  streams  ;  the  former  in- 
tersects the  town  nearly  from 
north  east  to  south  west,  discharg- 
ing its  waters  into  the  Connecticut. 
Upon  this  stream,  there  is  a  large 
Cotton  Factorj,  about  one  mile 
east  of  Connecticut  river;  and 
two  miles  farther  east  upon  the 
same  stream,  there  is  a  Forge  and 
Iron  works  ;  at  which  iron  is  man- 
ufactured from  the  ore,  anchors 
wrought,  and  various  other  manu- 
factures of  iron  carried  on.  Sal- 
mon brook  is  a  small  stream,  and 
runs  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  town  in  a  western  direction. 
Upon  this  stream,  there  is  a  Wool- 
en Factory,  Mills,  Clothier's  Works 
fee,   This  Factory  is  advantage- 


ously carried  on,  and  the  cloth 
made  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  correspondent,  equal  to  any 
that  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  fine  shad  fishe- 
ries upon  Connecticut  river  within 
this  town.  The  other  streams  and 
several  ponds  are  stored  with  fish. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
there  is  a  pond  of  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  called  "  Diamond 
pond,"  from  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  small  pebbles  or  stones 
around  its  margin,  having  a  pecu- 
liar brilliancy.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  there  is  a  mineral 
spring,  which,  though  it  has  ac- 
quired no  celebrity  abroad,  has 
been  thought,  by  men  of  science 
who  have  examined  it,  to  possess 
valuable  medical  qualities ;  and 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
has  been  known  in  the  vicinity  by 
the  name  of  the  "PoolatNipsuck." 

Although  agriculture  is  the  lead- 
ing business  of  the  town,  some  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  manufac- 
tures ;  and  ship  building,  at  some 
periods,  has  been  carried  on  to 
considerable  extent ;  this  business, 
however,  is  on  the  decline.  There 
is  but  one  vessel  building  here  this 
season. 

The  turnpike  road  leading  from 
Hartford  to  New-London,  passes 
through  a  part  of  this  town. 

In  addition  to  the  Cotton  and 
Woolen  Factories,  and  Forge  and 
Iron  Works  already  noticed,  there 
are  5  Grain  Mills,  3  Fulling  Mills 
and  Clothier's  Works,  1  Saw  Mill, 
4  Tanneries,  and  various  other 
mechanical  establishments  and  em- 
ployments. 

The  town  contains  13  School 
Districts  and  Schools,  1  small  Li- 
brary, 2  Attornies  &  3  Physicians. 
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The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $50,832. 

The  real  estate  of  the  town,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Marlborough, 
in  181 6,  was  valued  at  $  1 ,258,024. 
In  1 799,  the  real  estate  of  Glasten- 


bury,  which  at  that  time  compri- 
sed the  principal  part  of  Marlbo- 
rough, was  valued  at  $454,080. 

Glastenbury  was  incorporated 
as  a  town,  in  1690. 
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GRANBY  is  an  extensive  irregu- 
lar township,  situated  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  county,  border- 
ing upon  Massachusetts,  seventeen 
miles  from  Hartford :  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Massachusetts'  line, 
on  the  east  by  Suffield  and  Wind- 
sor, on  the  south  by  Simsbury  and 
Canton,  and  on  the  west  by  Bark- 
hamsted  and  Hartland.  The  av- 
erage length  of  the  township  from 
east  to  west  is  nine  and  a  half 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  is  more 
than  six  miles,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  59  miles,  or  37,760 
acres. 

This  township  is  characterised 
by  a  diversity  of  features,  which 
are  strikingly  various  5  towards  its 
eastern  section,  the  green  stone 
mountain  ranges  through  it  from 
north  to  south ;  this  mountain 
here  is  perhaps  more  elevated 
than  at  any  other  place  in  the 
State,  and  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures more  conspicuous,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  the  State 
prison.  Its  western  declivity,  for 
a  considerable  distance  from  its 
summit,  is  nearly  a  perpendicular 
precipice,  and  its  rocks  are  naked, 
and  exhibited  in  disordered  frag- 
ments. From  this  range  of  moun- 
tain, to  near  the  eastern  border  of 
the  township,  Ihe  surface  has  a  de- 
clivity to  the  east.    This  section 


of  the  town  is  a  valuable  agricultu- 
ral district ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  gravelly 
toam,  generally  warm  and  fertile, 
well  adapted  to  orcharding,  grain 
or  grass.  Immediately  west  of  the 
mountain,  the  face  of  the  country 
is  hilly,  and  in  some  instances, 
ledgy ;  hut  the  lands,  though  hard 
and  stony,  are  fertile,  and  well  a- 
dapted  to  grain  and  orcharding. 
West  of  this  district,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  plain,  the  soil  of 
which  is  generally  a  light  sandy 
loam.  This  tract  is  intersected  by 
Salmon  brook,  a  pleasant  and  live- 
ly mill  stream,  and  extends  for  a 
considerable  distance  west  of  this 
stream.  The  lands  here  are  well 
adapted  to  rye,  and  afford  also  good 
orcharding.  West  of  this  tract,  and 
towards  the  extreme  western 
border  of  the  town,  it  is  hilly  and 
mountainous  ;  the  lands  are  rough 
and  stoney,  and  the  soil  hard,  cold 
and  gravelly.  This  section  of  the 
town,  bordering  upon  Hartland 
and  Barkhamsted,  comprises  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  granite 
range  of  mountain,  which  extends 
through  those  towns.  The  natu- 
ral growth  here  is  oak,  maple, 
beach  and  some  hemlock  ;  upon 
the  tract  of  plains  east  of  this,  it  is 
oak  and  yellow  pine  ;  upon  the 
green  stone  range,  and  the  district 
east  and  west  of  it,  the  timber  is 
oak,  walnut,  ehosnnt,  &C 
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Various  appearances  of  mine- 
rals have  been  discovered  in  the 
green  stone  mountain  and  hills  of 
this  town.  Sulphuret  of  copper,  or 
copper  ore  has  been  found  in  vari- 
ous places  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  cavern,  now  occupied  by 
the  State  as  a  prison  for  convicts, 
was  originally  opened  and  worked 
as  a  mine.  Copper  pyrites,  or  ore, 
was  found  and  worked  ;  but  gold, 
which  had  stimulated  the  cupidity 
of  the  adventurers  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  disappointed  their 
hopes  ;  and  after  a  very  great  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice,  the  business 
was  abandoned. 

The  Tunxis  or  Farmington  riv- 
er washes  the  southeastern  part  of 
this  town  ;  and  it  is  intersected  by 
Salmon  brook  already  mentioned. 
Both  of  these  streams  afford  a 
number  of  sites  for  mills  and  other 
hydraulic  works,  many  of  which 
are  advantageously  occupied. 

The  Blanford  turnpike  leads 
through  the  town  in  a  northwestern 
direction ;  and  is  intersected  by  a 
turnpike,  leading  from  Connecti- 
cut river  to  Norfolk,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Hartford  and  Alba- 
ny turnpike. 

The  town  contains  two  located 
Congregational  Societies  and 
Churches,  one  Society  of  Episco- 
palians, which  have  a  house  for 
public  worship,  two  Societies  of 
Baptists,  and  one  Society  of 
Methodists.  There  are  16  School 
districts  and  Schools,  and  a  small 
village  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
located  Societies.  The  population 
of  the  town,  at  the  last  census,  was 
2683  ;  and  there  are  380  dwelling 
houses,  4  companies  of  militia,  and 
about  400  qualified  Electors. 
There  are  two  Card  Factories, 


two  Wire  Factories,  one  Powder 
Mill,  six  Grain  Mills,  two  Fulling 
Mills,  three  Carding  Machines, 
three  Tanneries,  and  four  Mercan- 
tile Stores. 

There  are  two  small  Social  Li- 
braries, two  Clergymen,  four  Phy- 
sicians, and  four  Attornies. 

Granby  was  taken  from  Sims- 
bury,  and  incorporated  in  October, 
1 786. 

The  State  prison  established  in 
this  town  is,  from  its  novel  and 
peculiar  character,  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  The  character 
of  this  institution,  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  convicts,  has,  by  some,  par- 
ticularly foreigners,  been  regarded 
as  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  State. 

Many  erroneous  representations 
have  been  published,  which,  in 
stead  of  exhibiting  a  just  picture  of 
this  institution,  have  presented  on- 
ly the  frightful  images  of  caricature. 
The  idea  of  a  cavern  is  peculiar- 
ly gloomy  and  horrible  ;  and,  when 
we  consider  such  a  place  as  the  a- 
bode  of  man,  dark  and  dreary,  ex- 
cluding every  ray  of  light,  and 
every  object  of  nature,  the  mind  h 
apt  to  recoil  at  the  picture  ;  andv 
forgetting  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  causes  which  have 
filled  it  with  its  miserable  andgloo- 
|  my  tenants,  to  regard  it  as  an  out- 
|  rage  upon  humanity.    But  upon  a 
;  more  cool  survey,  and  more  espe- 
;  cially  upon  an  investigation  of  the 
"subject,    however   repugnant  to 
lour  ideas  of  humanity  a  subter- 
j  raneous  imprisonment  may  ap- 
|  pear,  it  will  be  found,  that,  practi- 
cally, it  is  much  less  objectionable 
!  than  we  at  first  supposed.  The  ob- 
ject of  every  institution  of  this  de- 
scription is  confinement;  and  this 
1 1  ought  to  be  effected  with  as  much 
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regard  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  unfortunate  subjects  of 
crimes,  and  consequent  punish- 
ment, as  may  be  consistent  with 
their  security,  and  the  economy  of 
the  public  treasure.  These  cav- 
erns are  remarkable  for  their 
healthfulness,  and  it  is  believed, 
that  a  less  number  of  prisoners 
have  died  here,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  which  have  been  con- 
fined, than  in  any  other  prison  in 
the  United  States.  As  it  respects 
the  cleanliness  and  comforts  of  the 
prisoners  at  this  institution,  it  will 
not  probably  hold  a  comparison 
with  many  others  ;  but  this  is  more 
©wing  to  the  business  which  is  pur- 
sued, (working  at  nails,)  than  to 
the  confinement  in  the  caverns. 
The  security  of  the  prisoners  here 
is  most  effectual ;  and  whether  the 
institution  is  considered  as  an 
economical  one  or  not,  the  use  of 
the  caverns,  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, is  not  a  circumstance  that 
has  any  particular  influence  upon 
this  subject. 

On  the  whole,  although  there 
may  be  in  principle,  or  in  senti- 
ment, objections  to  occupying  a 
subterraneous  prison,  yet  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  the  one  under 
consideration  has  many  advanta- 
lages;  and  the  objections  to  this  in- 
stitution apply  with  more  propri- 
ety and  force  to  the  description  of 
work,  at  which  they  are  employed, 
and  to  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  management,  than 
to  the  character  of  the  place  in 
which  they  are  confined. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  cavern,  and  its  establish- 
ment and  occupation  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  convicts,  may  be 
somewhat  interesting. 


The  lands  upon  which  Newgate 
prison  stands,  and  in  the  vicinity, 
were  claimed  by  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  town,  in  which  they 
were  formerly  situated  ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  value  from 
the  copper  ore  which  had  been 
found,  and  as  gold  was  also  suppo- 
sed to  abound,  the  title  was  long 
a  subject  of  contention.  To  quiet 
all  disputes  with  respect  to  these 
mines,  in  1753,  the  General  As- 
sembly appointed  a  committee  te 
investigate  the  subject,  who  con- 
firmed the  right  and  title  of  the 
original  proprietors,  and  set  off  to 
them  the  land,  or  mine,  which  is 
now  occupied  as  a  public  prison, 
and  the  other  lands  in  the  vicinity 
which  were  supposed  to  be  valu- 
able for  their  minerals.  At  this 
time,  copper  ore  had  been  found ; 
the  ore  was  considered  very  rich, 
and  it  was  also  supposed,  that  it 
contained  gold.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  fame  of  these  mines 
soon  reached  Europe,  and  in  1 760, 
a  company  was  formed  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  working  them  ; 
and  soon  after,  several  persons,  as 
the  agents,  or  in  the  employ  of  this 
company,  arrived  from  England 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  compa- 
ny were  obliged,  principally,  to  em- 
employ  men  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  business  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, and  various  others,  the 
work  proceeded  slowly,  and  with 
great  difficulty.  The  company, 
however,  were  enabled  to  freight 
two  vessels  with  ore,  (it  being  their 
plan  not  to  work  the  ore  here,  but 
to  ship  it  to  England  for  this  pur- 
pose,) both  of  which  were  lost  j  oni 
being  taken  by  the  French,  and 
the  other  sunk  in  the  channel. 
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These  losses  were  so  considerable, 
and  the  whole  business  having  been 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  dis- 
aster* and  sacrifices,  the  company 
became  discouraged,  and  were  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  undertaking. 
Since  this  time,  the  mines  have  not 
been  wrought  for  ore.  The  miners, 
in  digging  and  exploring,  sunk  nu- 
merous wells,  or  deep  excavations. 
The  principal  one  was  upon  Cop- 
per hill,  so  called,  and  remains  at 
this  time,  being  within  the  walls  of 
the  prison. 

These  caverns  were  first  occu- 
pied as  a  place  of  confining  con- 
victs, about  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  There  be- 
ing at  that  time  no  prison  in  the 
State,  other  than  the  county  gaols, 
and  the  number  of  convicts  having 
considerably  increased,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  occupying 
these  caverns  as  a  place  of  con- 
finement ;  but  no  permanent  build- 
ings were  at  this  time  erected  ; 
and  it  is  not  probable,  that  at  first 
it  was  contemplated  to  convert 
these  caverns  into  a  State  prison  ; 
their  occupation  for  this  purpose, 
being  regarded  as  a  temporary 
thing.  The  confining  of  convicts 
having  been  begun,  it  was  continu- 
ed ;  and  this  being  found  very  in- 
convenient, the  G  eneral  Assembly, 
in  1 790,  passed  an  act,  establish- 
ing Newgate  prison  as  a  perma- 
nent State  prison,  and  providing 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  they  ap- 
pointed three  overseers  or  trustees 
of  the  prison,  authorized  to  take 
the  charge  and  direction  of  the  in- 
stitution. In  pursuance  of  this  au- 
thority, the  trustees  erected  a 
wooden  paling,  enclosing  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  within 


which  was  the  principal  cavern  ; 
they  also  erected  a  brick  building 
directly  over  this  cavern,  into 
which  there  is  an  avenue  from  the 
back  room  in  this  building.  Un- 
derneath the  basement  floor  in  this 
room,  and  directly  over  the  cavern, 
there  are  two  strong  rooms  built 
of  stone  ;  in  these  rooms,  the  pris- 
oners are  usually  kept  when  they 
are  not  employed,  and  it  is  not 
thought  necessary,  that  they  should 
be  confined  in  the  cavern.  Within 
few  years  past,  there  has  been  an 
extensive  work  shop,  and  other 
buildings  erected ;  and  also  a  sub- 
stantial stone  wall,  enclosing  the 
cavern  buildings  and  one  acre  of 
ground.  This  wall  is  twelve  feel- 
high,  three  feet  thick  at  its  base, 
and  one  and  a  half  at  the  top. 

The  principal  cavern  is  about 
26  feet  in  depth  at  its  entrance, 
which  is  a  perpendicular  descent 
through  an  aperture,  stoned  up 
square  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
entrance,  there  is  a  large  and 
strong  ladder,  resting  upon  the 
rock  at  the  bottom,  and  made  fast 
at  the  top,  upon  which  the  prison- 
ers and  others  descend  into  the 
cavern.  On  reaching  the  bottom, 
you  strike  a  smooth  rock,  having  a 
gradual  descent,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  there  are  cavities  sufficient- 
ly  large  to  admit  of  small  lodging 
rooms,  which  are  built  for  the  pris- 
oners, on  both  sides  of  the  main 
passage  that  leads  through  the  area 
of  the  cavern.  These  room,9  are 
built  of  wood  and  boards,  and  are 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
20  men.  After  passing  these 
rooms,  you  traverse  a  large  cav- 
ern, enclosed  on  all  sides  by  solid 
rock  :  dark,  gloomy  and  horrible  ! 
At  the  extremity  of  this,  there  is  a 
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well  of  water  80  feet  deep,  which 
communicates  with  the  cavern, 
and  affords  to  the  tenants  of  this 
subterraneous  abode,  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air;  although  from  the 
various  windings  of  the  avenues  and 
other  causes,  it  is  not  cold,  even  in 
the  severest  weather.  And  as 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the 
mercury  ranges  eight  degrees  low- 
er in  the  lodging  apartments  of  the 
prisoners,  in  the  warmest  days  in 
the  summer,  than  it  does  in  the 
coldest  in  the  winter.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, of  the  cavities  in  the 
rocks  being  stopped  with  snow,  ice 
and  frost  in  the  winter,  which  pre- 
vents so  free  a  circulation  of  air,  as 
is  enjoyed  in  the  summer. 

On  the  18th  of  January  1811,  at 
8  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  mercury  stood 
in  the  cavern  at  52  degrees  ;  and 
in  open  air,  as  soon  after  as  was 
practicable  for  a  person  to  get  up 
from  the  cavern,  (which  could  not 
have  exceeded  rive  minutes,)  it  fell 
to  one  degree  below  0.  On  the 
1 7th  of  June,  (mid-day,)  the  mer- 
cury stood  in  the  cavern  at  50°  1 0", 
and  in  the  open  air  at  76°.  This 
cavern  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
healthfulncss,  which  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  certain  supposed 
medicinal  qualities  in  the  rocks ; 


but  it  deserves  consideration, 
whether  it  is  not  more  probably 
owing  to  the  uniform  state  of  its 
atmosphere. 

The  keeper  of  the  prison  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  overseers  or  trus- 
tees, and  is  accountable  to  them 
for  his  conduct.  He  receives  a 
regular  salary  of  $550  per  an- 
num ;  he  draws  no  rations,  but  has 
certain  perquisites  ;  he  is  allowed 
1  sergeant,  2  corporals  and  1 7  pri- 
vates as  a  guard,  for  the  security 
of  the  prisoners.  The  pay  of  the 
sergeant  is  $12  67  per  month; 
that  of  the  corporals  $  1 1  34 ;  and 
that  of  the  privates  $10.  They 
are  all  entitled  to  rations,  and  the 
privates  receive  a  uniform  suit  of 
clothes,  and  the  sergeant  and  cor- 
porals an  allowance  as  an  equiva- 
lent therefor. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution and  disbursements  for  stock 
in  1816,  amounted  to  $15,007  22. 
and  the  receipts  )        0  AO& 
the  same  year  to  ) 

leaving  a  balance  

against  the  State  of  $1 1,579  22. 
but  at  this  time  there  were  nails  and 
stock  on  hand  ;  a  partdr  all  of  the 
latter  having  been  purchased,  and 
a  part  of  the  former  manufactured 
the  same  year,  to  an  estimated  va- 
lue of        -       -       $5,147  41. 


HARTLAND. 


HAKTLAND  is  an  elcvatedpost 
township  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  county,  22  miles  from 
Hartford  ;  bounded  north  on  Mas- 
sachusetts line,  east  by  Granby, 
south  by  J'arkhamstcd,  and  west 
by  Cokbrook  in  Litchfield  county,  j 


It  contains  an  area  of  34  square 
miles,  being  near  7  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  5  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south.  The  township 
is  hilly  and  mountainous,  being 
embraced  within  the  extensive 
granite  range  of  mountain,  which 
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commencing  near  the  sound  in  the 
vicinity  of  New-Haven,  leads  thro' 
the  State  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, and  extends  into  Massachu- 
setts and  the  interior  of  New-Eng- 
land. From  its  elevated  situation, 
the  town  is  cold  and  frosty,  or  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  the 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  of  a  granite 
character,  and  generally  rather 
cold  and  sterile ;  it  however  affords 
tolerable  grazing,  but  produces 
but  little  grain  ;  though  some  small 
sections  are  more  warm  and  fertile. 
The  timber  consists  of  beach,  ma- 
ple, chesnut  and  evergreen,  or  pe- 
rennial trees.  The  making  of  but- 
ter and  cheese,  beef  and  pork, 
and  pasturing  of  cattle,  are  the 
principal  interests  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  farmers  in  the  towns 
east  of  this  to  Connecticut  river, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  growing  or  young  cattle, 
gheep  &c.  into  this  and  other  gra- 
zing towns,  to  be  kept  during  seve- 
ral months  in  the  spring  &  summer. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  east 
branch  of  the  Farmington  river, 
which  passes  through  it,  and  affords 
some  small  tracts  of  alluvial,  and 
many  excellent  mill  seats.  The 
main  branch  of  this  river  passes 
through  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  town.  The  turnpike  road 
leading  from  Connecticut  river  to 
Norfolk,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Greenwood's  turnpike  that  extends 
to  Albany,  passes  through  this  town. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1284,  and  there  are  a- 
bout  200  dwelling  houses,  2  com- 
panies of  militia,  and  about  150 
Electors. 

There  arc  six  cider  Distilleries, 
two  Grain  Mills,  two  Fulling  Mills 
and  CIothier'B  Works,  one  Carding 
II 


Machine,  three  Mercantile  Stores, 
two  Tanneries  and  four  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  two  Congre- 
gational Societies  and  Churches, 
and  one  Society  of  Methodists; 
nine  School  Districts  and  Schools, 
one  Social  Library,  two  Clergy- 
men, and  two  Physicians. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $27,052. 

Hartland  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  in  1 761,  at  which  time  it  be- 
longed to  Litchfield  county  ;  but 
some  years  since  it  was  annexed  to 
the  county  of  Hartford. 

Hartland  is  one  of  the  towns 
which  were  sold  by  the  State,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hartford  and  Wind- 
sor. The  first  proprietors'  meeting 
was  holden  at  Hartford,  Jul}*  10th, 
1733.  John  Kendall,  who 
removed  from  Lancaster  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  spring  of  1 753, 
was  the  first  settler.  He  located  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  great  valley, 
on  the  west  side  of  Farmington 
river.  The  followingyear,  Thomas 
Giddings  removed  with  his  family 
from  Lyme. 

In  1755,  Simon  Baxter  came 
into  the  town,  and  the  year  after, 
Joshua  Giddings.  Four  additional 
families  settled  in  the  town  in  1 757. 
After  this  period,  emigrants  were 
received  in  considerable  numbers 
for  several  years. 

In  176 1 ,  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  the  first  town-meeting 
was  holden  in  July  of  that  year. 
In  June  1768,  the  Rev.  Sterling 
Graves  was  ordained,  being  the 
fiirst  minister  settled  in  the  town. 
In  1770,  Nehemiah  Andrews  was 
appointed  the  first  Justice  of  the- 
Peace ;  and  in  June  the  same  year, 
the  first  meeting-house  was  erecj* 
!  cel.. 
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MARLBOROUGH  is  a  small) 
post  town,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,' 
fifteen  miles  from  Hartford  ;  boun-  j 
ded  north  by  Glastenbury,  east  by \ 
Hebron  in  Tolland  county,  south j 
by  Colchester  in  New-London  i 
county,  and  west  by  Chatham,  in  j 
Middlesex  county.  The  area  of  the  j 
town  comprises  about  twenty-two  ■ 
square  miles,  having  an  average  j 
length  of  five  and  a  half  miles,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  four  miles. 

Its  surface  is  hilly  and  stony ; 
and  the  soil  a  gravelly  loam,  being 
part  of  the  granitic  section  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Small 
quantities  of  plumbago,  or  black 
lead,  have  been  discovered.  The 
lands  are  best  adapted  to  grazing;  & 
the  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
and  beef  and  pork,  are  the  leading- 
agricultural  interests. 

There  are  within  the  town  no 
rivers,  but  it  is  watered  by  a  number 
of  small  streams,  some  of  which 
afford  very  advantageous  sites  for 
mills,  and  other  water  works. 
Marlborough  pond,  in  this  town,  is 
a  considerable  body  of  water ;  be- 
ing one  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth. 

The  Hartford  and  New-London 
turnpike  road  leads  through  the 


town  ;  also,  a  turnpike  from  Mid- 
dletown  to  Windham. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  720 ;  and  there  are  now 
one  company  of  Infantry,  and  a 
part  of  a  company  of  Riflemen  of  mi- 
litia ;  100  Electors,  and  1 10  dwel- 
ling houses. 

Manufactures  have  received 
some  attention  ;  there  are  one  Cot- 
ton Factory  and  one  Woolen  Fac- 
tory ;  one  Carding  Machine,  two 
Fulling  Mills  and  Clothier's  Works, 
three  Grain  Mills,  &  one  Tannery. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
an  Episcop'al  Society,  and  a  So- 
ciety of  Methodists.  It  contains 
six  School  districts  and  Schools, 
one  of  which,  called  the  central 
district,  has  been  endowed  with  a 
fund  of  2  or  $3,00t),  to  constitute' 
it  a  grammar  School. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $19,952. 

The  town  contains  one  small  So- 
cial Library,  one  Physician,  and 
one  Clergyman. 

Marlborough  was  formed  from 
Colchester,  Glastonbury  and  Heb- 
ron, three  towns  belonging  to 
three  different  counties ;  and  it  wa^ 
incorporateoVin  1 803. 


SIMSBURY. 


SIMSBURY  a  post  town,  is 
situated  twelve  miles  northwest 
from  Hartford.  Simsbury  was  set- 
tled in  1G70;  the  first  settlers  be- 
ing from  Windsor,  of  which  it  then 
formed  a  part.  About  six  years  af- 
ter the  settlement,  the  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  about  forty  families, 
were  so  alarmed  at  the  hostility  of 


the  Indians,  that  they  buried  their 
effects,  and  returned  to  Windsor. 
The  settlement  being  abandoned, 
the  Indians  burned  the  houses 
which  had  been  erected,  and  des< 
troyed  almost  every  vestige  of  im* 
provement,  which  distinguished 
(he  infant  settlement  from  (he  wil- 
derness which  surrounded  if  ;  so 
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that,  when  the  settlers  returned, 
they  could  not  find  the  spot  where 
they  deposited  their  goods.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1 676,  at  which 
time  Simsbury  was  a  frontier  set- 
tlement, although  but  about  ten 
miles  from  Connecticut  river.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  at  an 
early  period,  and  has  since  been 
divided  twice,  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  towns  of  Granby  andCanton ; 
both  of  which  belonged  principal- 
ly to  the  original  town  of  Simsbury. 

This  township,  at  present,  has 
an  area  of  about  37  square  miles, 
being  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  in 
breadth  upon  an  average  estima- 
tion; and  is  bounded  north  on 
Granby,  east  on  Windsor,  south  on 
Farmington,  and  west  on  Canton. 
It  is  strikingly  diversified,  being 
intersected  by  the  Farmington  or 
Tunxis  river,  and  embracing  the 
range  of  the  greenstone  mountain, 
which  here  is  elevated  and  lofty. 
This  mountain  generally  has  a 
gradual  declivity  upon  the  east, 
whence  it  is  usually  covered  with 
timber.  Upon  its  eastern  side,  you 
discover  clay  slate,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  trap  or  green- 
stone. Upon  the  west,  it  presents  a 
bold  and  elevated  mural  precipice, 
wholly  covered  with  greenstone. 
The  rock  is  exhibited  in  broken  & 
disordered  fragments,  and  towards 
•the  summit  is  entirely  naked  ;  hav- 
ingno  covering  of  earth,  and  not-sus- 
taining the  growth  of  the  smallest 
shrubs.' 

The  Tunxis  river,  on  approach- 
ing this  mountain,  ranges  along  up- 
on the  west  of  it,  until  it  finds  a 
chasm  where  it  forces  its  passage 
through,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tw*»cn  this  town  and  Granby  :  but 


the  mountain  does  not  subside,  but 
immediately  rises  in  Granby,  and 
soon  attains  its  usual  elevation,  and 
presents  its  usual  features. 

Upon  the  Tunxis  river  within 
this  town,  there  are  tracts  of  mea- 
dow, or  alluvia!,  of  considerable 
extent,  ^nd  very  fertile.  West 
from  the  river,  the  elevated  lands 
are  a  light  sandy  plain,  but  consi- 
derably well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rye. 

East  of  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  the  soil  is  generally  a 
gravelly  loam,  but  there  are  some 
sections  of  argillaceous  loam  ;  an«t 
although  hilly,  and  somewhat  sto- 
ny, it  is  fertile,  and  very  favourable 
for  orcharding.  This  section  of  the 
town  is  perhaps  best  adapted  to 
grass  ;  it  affords  also  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  and  the  declivities  of 
the  mountain  good  pasturage. 

Formerly  salmon  and  shad  were 
taken  plentifully  in  the  Tunxis  riv- 
er ;  but  for  some  years  past,  the 
former  have  disappeared  altogeth- 
er, and  the  latter  are  taken  only 
in  small  quantities,  which  renders 
the  business  of  fishing  no  object 
to  the  inhabitants. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  principally  domestic,  which 
receive  great  attention  ;  the  in- 
habitants being  industrious  and 
economical.  In  addition  to  which, 
there  are  one  smallCotton  Factory, 
three  Tin  ware  Factories,  three 
Wire  Factories,  two  Grain  Distil- 
leries, three  Gristmills,  four  Saw 
Mills,  two  Carding  Machines,  and 
two  Tanneries.  There  are  also  four 
Mercantile  Stores. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
Congregational  Society,  and  an 
Episcopal  Society,  each  of  which 
is  accommodated  with  a  house  for 
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public  worship.  It  also  contains  10 
School  districts,  in  each  of  which 
a  school  is  maintained  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  1 810,  the  population  of  the 
town  amounted  to  J  966 ;  and  there 
are  now  250  Electors,  two  Com- 
panies of  militia,  and  290  dwelling 
houses.  The  taxable  property,  in- 
cludingpolls,  amounts  to  $34,009. 

There  are  in  Simsbury  1  Phy- 
sician, 1  Clergyman,  &  1  Lawyer. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Major  Gen. 
Noah  Phelps,  a  native  inhabi- 
tant of  this  town,  was  born  in  1 740. 
He  served  under  Gen.  Amherst  in 
the  French  war,  and  took  an  early 
and  active  part  on  the  side  of  his 
country,  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 


tion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1775, 
he,  with  Col.  Halsey,  and  another 
gentleman  whose  name  is  not  recol- 
lected, proposed  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  which  they  effected 
with  a  small  band  of  volunteers 
raised  and  paid  by  themselves,  and 
on  their  ozvn  responsibility,  inde- 
pendence then  not  being  declared. 
Having  demolished  the  fort,  they 
marched  with  their  prisoners,  a- 
bout  100  in  number,  for  Hartford, 
where  they  arrived  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in 
May.  Gen.  Phelps  afterwards  ser- 
ved as  a  captain  in  this  war,  and 
after  the  peace,  hejd  for  many 
years  the  office  of  judge  of  Pro- 
bate &c.  He  died  March  4th,  1 809. 


SOUTHINGTON. 


SOUTHINGTON  is  a  post 
town,  situated  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  county,  1 8  miles  from 
Hartford,  and  2 1  from  New-Haven ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Farming-  j 
ton  and  Bristol,  on  the  west  by; 
Wolcott,  on  the  south  by  Cheshire  j 
and  Meriden,  and  on  the  east  by  | 
Meriden  and  Berlin.    The  area  of 
the  township  is  nearly  six  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  j 
same  from  north  to  south,  contain- ! 
ing  about  35  square  miles.    The ; 
surface  is  uneven  ;  the  greenstone  I 
range  of  mountain  extends  along  j 
upon  the  cast  side  of  the  town. 
The  western  section  is  also  hilly, 
or  mountainous,  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  town  is  but  mod- 
erately hilly.    The  soil  is  various, 
according  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  lands,  but  is  generally  good,  & 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rye  &z 
}n&Wto  corn,  which  attain  here  the 


highest  perfection ;  and  of  which 
there  is  raised  annually  a  consi- 
derable surplus,  that  is  manufactu- 
red into  flour  and  corn  meal,  and 
transported  to  New-Haven  and 
i  Middletown  for  a  market, 
j     There  are  no  considerable  riv- 
'  ers  in  the  toAvn,  but  several  small 
streams.    A  branch  of  the  Quini- 
piack  has  its  source  in  a  pond  at  the 
j  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  and 
runs  through  it  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  affording  several  excel- 
lent mill  seats.    About  two  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a« 
southwesterly  direction,  it  forms 
a  junction  with  another  branch 
of  the  Quinipiack,  which  has  its 
source  in  Farmington,  and  runs  in 
a    southeasterly    direction;  just 
below  this  junction,  there  is  a  targe 
(lour  mill  and  oil  mill  erected  up- 
on this  stream. 
The  western  turnpike  road,  lead* 
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ing  from  Hartford  to  new-Haven, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  this 
town ;  thence  through  Cheshire 
and  Hamden.  The  Southingtou 
and  Waterbury  turnpike,  leads 
from  Waterbury  in  New-Haven 
county,  in  an  eastern  direction 
through  the  south  part  of  the  town 
to  Meriden,  thence  to  Middle- 
town. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are 
industrious  and  enterprising;  al- 
though the  greater  part  are  enga- 
ged in  agriculture,  yet  several 
kinds  of  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical employments  have  receiv- 
ed considerable  attention,  and 
been  prosecuted  with  ardour  and 
success.  Among  these,  the  manu- 
factures of  tin  ware  and  buttons  are 
the  most  important.  The  tin  ware 
business,  having  been  first  estab- 
lished at  Berlin,  was,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  transplanted  to  this 
town.  There  are  now,  three  Tin 
Ware  Factories,  several  Button 
Factories,  one  Woolen  Factory,one 
Pocket-book  Factory,  four  Flour| 


Mills,  two  Oil  Mills,  one  Fulling 
Mill  and  Clothier's  Works,  two 
Carding  Machines,  two  considera- 
ble Tanneries,  and  ten  Distilleries, 
principally  of  cider  spirits.  There 
are  five  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
one  Society  of  Episcopalians,  and 
one  also  of  Baptists,  all  of  which 
are  accommodated  with  houses  for 
public  worship.  It  contains  nine 
School  districts  and  common 
Schools,  and  one  Academy,  not 
endowed,  one  small  Social  Libra- 
ry, two  settled  Clergymen,  four 
Physicians,  and  two  Lawyers. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1807;  and  there  are 
now  300  dwelling  houses,  and  a- 
bout  300  Freemen  or  qualified 
Electors  ;  and  two  companies  of 
Infantry,  and  part  of  a  company  of 
cavalry. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $43,300. 

Southington  originally  belonged 
to  Farmington,  was  incor.  in  1 779^ 
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SUFFIELD  is  a  post  town,  de- 
lightfully situated  upon  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  17  miles 
north  from  Hartford,  and  1 0  south 
from  Springfield  :  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Enfield,  on  the  south 
by  Windsor  and  Granby,  and  on 
the  west  by  Granby  and  Southwick 
in  Massachusetts.  The  average 
length  of  the  township,  from  east  to 
Wi .-st.  is  about  eight  miles,  and  it  is 
five  in  breadth,  comprising  about 
forty  square  miles. 


I  The  surface  and  soil  of  this 
town  afford  considerable  diversity 
of  character;  its  eastern  section 
bordering  upon  Connecticut  river, 
has  a  gradual  rise  for  about  two 
miles  to  the  public  road,  which 
runs  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  river.  This  is  a  good  ag- 
ricultural district,  the  soil  being  a 
strong,  deep,  argillaceous  loam. 
There  is  no  alluvial  upon  the  bor- 

•  der  of  the  river,  and  the  bank  is 
generally  elevated  and  bold,  con- 

j  sisting  of  solid  argillaceous  schistus, 

for  clay  slate  rock.  From  the  pub- 
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lie  road  westerly,  the  surface  is 
generally  of  an  undulating  charac- 
ter, but  some  sections  are  nearly 
level.  This  district  extends  upon 
the  south  line  of  the  town,  to  its 
western  boundary  ;  but  upon  its 
north  sectioji,  there  is  a  projection 
which  extends  farther  west.  The 
soil  of  this  tract  is  also  an  argilla- 
ceous loam,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  low  and  frequently  wet  and  cold, 
and  the  clay  stiff  and  hard  ;  when 
dry,  it  is  best  adapted  to  grass  and 
grazing,  and  is  well  calculated  for 
manures.  That  section  of  the 
township  upon  its  northern  border 
which  extends  farther  west,  lying 
north  of  Granby,  embraces  the 
greenstone  range  of  mountain, 
which  is  here  characterised  by  its 
usual  features.  The  declivities  of 
this  mountain  afford  good  grazing 
and  orcharding,  and  some  tracts 
are  well  adapted  to  grain. 

The  natural  growth  consists  of 
oak,  maple,  walnut,  chesnut,  but- 
ternut, elm,  birch  &c. 

Besides  the  Connecticut,  which 
vv ashes  the  eastern  border  of  the 
town,  it  is  intersected  by  Stony 
river,  a  considerable  mill  stream, 
upon  which  there  are  numerous 
sites  for  hydraulic  works,  many  of 
which  are  advantageously  occu- 
pied. 

In  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  town,  there  are  two  considera- 
ble ponds  called  Southwick  ponds, 
being  partly  in  this  town  and  partly 
in  Southwick  in  Massachusetts. 
These  are  very  pleasant  and  beau- 
tiful bodies  of  water,  and  are  well 
stored  with  fish,  particularly  perch 
wid  pickerel;  the  latter  of  which 
ape  taken  plenti  fully,  and  with  great 
facility  in  the  winter  season,  by 
jinking  holes  fcfofottgjl  the  ice. 


Near  the  southern  border  of  the 
township  is  a  mineral  spring,  the 
waters  of  which  have  a  strong  sul- 
phurous impregnation.  It  has  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity  in 
cases  of  of  calculous  and  cutane- 
ous diseases.  Very  ample  and  con- 
venient a  ccommodations  have  been 
provided ;  a  large  three  story 
building,  with  numerous  and  spa- 
cious apartmentg,  having  been 
erected. 

These  waters,  although  undoubt- 
edly possessed  of  valuable  medici- 
nal qualities,  pleasantly  situated, 
and  provided  with  respectable  ac- 
commodations, have  not  been  a 
place  of  extensive  resort;  &  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  for  one  or  two  seasons 
past,  they  have  received  less  at- 
tention than  at  other  periods,  and 
that  their  celebrity  is  upon  the  de- 
cline ;  although  circumstances 
might  occur  that  w  ould  give  them 
a  reputation,  which  they  have  not 
yet  acquired,  and  of  which  there  is 
no  apparent  prospect. 

Suffield  comprises  two  located 
Congregational  Societies,  or  Par- 
ishes, and  two  large  Societies  of 
Baptists.  These  several  Societies 
are  respectively  provided  with 
houses  for  public  worship. 

The  principal  street,  in  the  first 
Society,  is  the  great  river  road ;  it 
has  an  elevated  and  delightful  site, 
and  is  called  High-street.  For  one 
mile  or  more  it  is  well  set  t  ied,  and 
contains  many  handsome  dwelling 
houses,  arid  some  that  are  large 
and  elegant ;  all  of  which  unite  the 
advantages  of  a  pleasant  and  pros- 
pective situation.  Upon  this  street, 
thercare  a  Post-office,  one  ( tongre- 
gational  and  one  Baptist  church, 
and  several   Mercantile  Stores. 

The    west    Society    comprises  ;i 
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number  of  streets,  which  are  set- 
tled principally  by  independent 
and  thrifty  farmers.  Here  also  are 
two  Churches,  one  for  Baptists,  & 
one  for  Congregationalists. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  have 
been  characterized  by  an  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  spirit. 
Various  species  of  traffic,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  been  car- 
ried on.  From  the  extent  and  mul- 
tiplicy  of  these  concerns,  and  more 
generally  the  irresponsible  charac- 
ter of  the  persons  engaged  in  them, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in- 
stances of  conduct  should  have  oc- 
curred, discreditable  to  the  authors 
thereof;  and  which,  by  a  natural 
but  unwarrantable  association, 
should  have  had  the  effect  of  casting 
a  shade  upon  the  character  of  the 
community,  to  which  such  persons 
belonged.  Yet  any  opinions  affect- 
ing the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  which  may  have  ari- 
sen from  causes  like  these,  are 
wholly  unsupported,  and  illiberal 
in  the  extreme.  The  enterprise 
of  a  community  is  certainly  very 
much  to  their  credit,  although  it 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  if  this 
spirit  discloses  itself  through  such 
a  channel  as  that  of  traffic,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  elicit  dispositions  and 
habits  less  consistent  with  the  strict 
principles  of  moral  integrity,  than 
those  which  generally  characterise 
labouring  or  earning  communities. 

But  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town,  has  not  been 
confined  to  trade ;  it  has  disclosed 
itself  in  other  channels,  and  has  in 
no  small  degree  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  manufactures,  particular- 
ly those  of  cotton.  There  are  now 
four  Cotton  Factories  in  the  town, 
=ome  of  which  are  upon  a  conside- 


rably extensive  scale.  There  are 
also  one  Paper  Mill,  one  Oil  Mill;, 
three  Fulling  mills  and  Clothier's 
Works,  two  Carding  Machines, 
three  Grain  Mills,  three  Tanneries1, 
four  Mercantile  Stores,  and  five 
Taverns. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2630 ;  and  there  are  360 
dwelling  houses,  400  Freemen  or 
Electors,  and  three  companies  of 
militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, (estimated  according  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  making  up  of 
lists,)  including  polls,  is  $52,821  ; 
and  the  valuation,  or  assessment  of 
lands  and  buildings  of  the  town,  in 
1816,  was  $976,629. 

There  are  in  the  town  eleven 
School  districts  &  primary  Schools, 
and  usually  one  Grammar  School, 
three  Social  Libraries,  three  Phy- 
sicians, four  Clergymen,  and  two 
Attornies. 

Suffield  originally  belonged  to 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  purchased  of  two  Sachems, 
at  $100. 

In  1660,  it  was  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts to  major  John  Pyncheon.  It 
continued  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  that  colony,  and  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  until  1752,  being  then 
annexed  to  Connecticut. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen,  Phineas 
Lyman,  distinguished  for  bis  ser- 
vices during  the  French  war,  and 
for  many  public  employments,  was 
for  several  years  a  resident  in  this 
town.  General  Lyman  was  one  a- 
mong  the  many,  who  have  risen  to 
distinction  from  the  force  of  native 
talents,  and  surmounting  all  the 
obstacles  arising  from  the  want  of 
education.  He  was  bred  a  weaver, 
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but  soon  raised  himself  above  this 
situation,  and  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  He  took  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  dispute  between 
this  State  and  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  town  of  Suffield,  and  the  other 
towns  upon  that  boundary,  settled 
by  Massachusetts.  He  afterwards 
became  a  councillor,  then  called  a 
magistrate,  which  office  he  held 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
French  wrar,  he  had  a  distinguished 
command  in  the  northern  army  for 
several  years.  In  the  campaign 
of  1755,  he  served  as  a  major  gen. 
in  the  provincial  troops.  At  or 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
went  to  England  to  support  a  claim 
of  the  officers  of  the  provincial 
troops,  having  been  authorised  to 
act  as  general  agent.  After  experi- 
encing great  difficulties  and  delay, 
(having  returned  once  for  an  ex- 
tension of  his  powers,)  he  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  grant  of  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez. 
He  accordingly  embarked,  and 
sailed  directly  for  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  year 
1774.  He  dispatched  one  of  his 
sons  for  his  family,  which  during 
this  period  had  remained  inSuffield ; 
but  just  before  their  arrival,  the 
same  year,  Gen.  Lyman  died  up- 
on the  tract  of  land  of  which  he 
obtained  a  grant.  His  wife  died 
during  the  passage,  and  his  family 
left  there  soon  after,  on  the  coun- 
try being  reclaimed  by  the  Spani- 
ards. 

Oliver  Phelps,  Esq.  a  man  of 
extraordinary  enterprise  and  ex- 
tensive business,  was  for  many 
vears  a  resident  of  this  town.  He 


also  was  the  "maker  of  his  own 
fortunes."  He  was  a  native  of 
Windsor,  but  was  bred  in  this  town, 
and  received  a  mercantile  educa- 
tion. He  engaged  in  business  in 
Granville,  Massachusetts,  and  soon 
became  a  very  enterprising,  saga- 
cious and  successful  trader.  Du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  he  was 
employed  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment. Whilst  in  this  situation,  his 
transactions  were  of  a  most  exten- 
sive and  responsible  nature,  and 
his  own  paper  formed  a  kind  of 
circulating  medium.  Afterwards  he 
purchased  a  large  estate,  and  re- 
turned to  this  town.  In  1789  he, 
in  connection  with  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gorham,  purchased  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  at  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Genesee  country,  com- 
prising 2,200,000  acres.  This  is 
probably  the  greatest  land  pur- 
chase, or  speculation,  ever  made 
by  two  individuals  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  very  excellent 
tract  of  land,  having  a-mild  climate, 
a  fertile  soil,  and  an  abundance  of 
waters,  and  is  now  comprised  in  the 
extensive  counties  of  Ontario  and 
Steuben.  In  1795,  Oliver  Phelps, 
together  with  William  Hart  and 
their  associates,  purchased  of  this 
State  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  called  the  western  reserve, 
comprising  3„3G0,000  acres.  Some 
years  after  this,  he  removed  to 
Canandaigua.  situated  within  his 
Genesee  purchase.  In  1802,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  western  district  of  that 
Stair. 
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WETHERSFIELD,  an  ancient 
and  populous  town,  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, four  miles  south  of  Hartford,  and 
34  north  of  New-Haven.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Hartford,  south 
by  Middletown  and  Berlin,  west 
by  Farmington  and  Berlin,  and 
east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Glastenbury. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  about 
six  miles  square,  containing  23,000 
acres.  This  is  an  excellent  town- 
ship of  land,  having  an  undulating 
surface,  and  exhibiting  a  beautiful 
diversity  of  hill  and  dale.  The  soil 
is  generally  a  rich  gravelly  and  san- 
dy loam,  but  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town,  argillaceous  loam  pre- 
vails ;  and  some  small  sections  in  the 
centre,  may  be  considered  as  a 
garden  mould.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  grass  and  grain,  &  particularly  to 
esculent  roots.  The  tract  of  alluvial 
upon  Connecticut  river  is  exten- 
sive and  beautiful,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. The  clay  of  Hartford  does 
not  extend  to  Wethersfield,  but  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  some  small 
sections  of  silicious  sand. 

Among  other  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  this  town,  the  cultivation  of 
onions  has  long  held  a  conspi- 
cuous rank.  This  is  an  important 
agricultural  pursuit,  although  it  oc- 
cupies but  a  small  portion  of  land, 
and  the  service  is  principally  per- 
formed by  females.  Wethersfield 
onions  have  long  been  justly  cele- 
brated, &  are  exported  to  the  south- 
ern states  and  the  West  Indies  for  a 
market.  The  onions,  when  prepa- 
red for  market,  are  sorted  and 
arranged  into  Ropes  or  Bunches, 
consisting  of  a  number  strung  to- 
gether, of  which  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  there  are  from  a  million 
12 


to  a  million  and  a  half  raised  an- 
nually, and  sent  abroad. 

This  is  the  only  town  in  the 
Stete  which  makes  a  business  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  excellent 
root.  It  is  peculiarly  novel  and  in- 
teresting, on  passing  through  the 
town  in  the  month  of  June,  to  be- 
jhold  in  every  direction  the  exten- 
jsive  fields  of  onions.    Whilst  in  a 
i  luxuriant  state  of  vegetation,  the 
i  growing    vegetable    exhales  its 
|  strong  savour.    The  atmosphere 
becomes  impregnated,  and  the  lus- 
cious qualities  of  the  onion  are, 
wafted  far  and  wide,  upon  every 
passing  breeze. 

The  largest  stream  within  the 
town  is  Piper's  river  ;  in  addition 
to  which,  there  are  numerous 
brooks  which  intersect  and  water 
the  different  sections  of  the  town. 

On  Connecticut  river,  there  are 
several  shad  fisheries,  and  fre- 
quently large  quantities  of  shad  are 
taken.  Alewives  are  also  taken 
in  abundance,  and  put  up  for  ex- 
portation. 

The  business  of  navigation  has 
received  considerable  attention  in 
this  town,  and  it  possesses  conside- 
rable tonnage.  Ship  building  also 
has  frequently  been  carried  on, 
but  the  commercial  and  maritime 
interests  of  the  town  have  not 
increased  for  some  years  past. 

The  civil  divisions  of  Wethers- 
field are  three  Congregational  So- 
cieties, and  12  School  districts. 

In  the  first  Society,  there  is  a 
pleasant  village,  containing  a  brick 
Congregational  Church,  a  Post-of- 
fice, several  Mercantile  Stores,  & 
a  number  of  neat  and  handsome 
dwelling  houses. 

At  Rocky  hill,  in  the  Society  of 
Stepney,  there  is  a  small  but  plea- 
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sant  village.  There  are  1 2  prima- 
ry Schools,  one  in  each  district, 
two  academical  Schools,  and  three 
Social  Libraries. 

The  population  of  Wethersfield 
in  1810,  was  3931,  and  there  are 
now  500  Electors,  300  militia,  and 
about  600 dwelling-houses.  There 
are  5  Distilleries,  4  Tanneries,  3 
Grain  Mills,  2  Saw-Mills,  3  Fill- 
ing Mills,  2  Carding  Machines,  1 5 
Mercantile  Stores,  and  one  Rope- 
walk.  The  listofthetown,inl817, 
was  $67,627.  The  assessment  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1816  was  $1,324,178. 
Thatofl799,    -    -    -  636,452. 

Wethersfield  was  one  of  the  first 
settled  towns  in  the  State.  In 
1634,  some  of  the  people  at  New- 
town, in  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, having  visited  the  country 
upon  Connecticut  river,  and  be- 
ing pleased  with  its  beautiful  mea- 
dows, were  anxious  to  remove  and 
commence  a  settlement  there.  The 
subject  having  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor  and  Council,  at  the 
autumnal  session  of  the  General 
Court,  it  was  debated  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  warmth  ; 


and  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Hooker  and  others, 
who  favoured  the  enterprise,  itwas 
decided  to  be  inexpedient  to  at- 
tempt a  settlement  upon  Connec- 
ticut river.  But  notwithstanding 
this  opposition  of  the  Court,  the 
spring  following,  1635,  a  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
set  out  for  Connecticut,  and  arri- 
ved there  in  July,  and  erected  a 
few  huts  at  Pyquag,  within  the 
town  of  Wethersfield,  and  made 
out  to  subsist  through  the  winter. 
The  year  after,  the  General  Court 
having  granted  permission,  a  num- 
ber of  families  arrived  from  New- 
town and  Dorchester,  a  part  of 
which  settled  here,  and  a  part  at 
Hartford,  where  a  settlement  had 
also  been  began  by  John  Steel  and 
his  associates,  the  same  year  with 
that  at  Pyquag. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Rev.  Eli- 
sha  Williams  was  settled  in  the  gos- 
pel ministry  in  this  town. — He  was 
made  President  of  Yale  College,  in 
1726.  He  was  a  man  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  had  a  vigor- 
ous understanding. 
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WINDSOR,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tled towns  in  the  State,  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  north  of  Hartford  ;  the  Post- 
Office  in  Windsor  being  seven  miles 
north  from  the  city  of  Hartford, 
and  41  miles  from  New-Haven. 
The  town  was  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Dorchester,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  spring  of 
1636.  Mr.  Warham,  their  clergy- 
man, removed  in  October  follow- 
ing. There  is,  however,  some  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  some  of  the 
Dorchester  people  commenced  the 
settlement  the  year  before.  Wind- 


sor originally  comprised  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  country,  extending  far 
back  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  at  this  time  forms  a  number 
of  townships.  The  town  now  com- 
prises an  area  of  50  square  miles, 
or  32,000  acres ;  being  eight  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  averaging  about  six 
miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Suflield, 
west  by  Farmington,  Simsbury 
and  Granby,  south  by  Hartford, 
and  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  East-Wind- 
sor.   The  town  is  intersected  into 
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nearly  two  equal  sections,  by  Far- 
mington  or  Tunxis  river,  the  lar- 
gest tributary  stream  of  the  Con- 
necticut. This  is  a  delightful  riv- 
er, of  about  100  yards  in  width, 
the  borders  of  which  are  fertile, 
pleasant  and  diversified.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  it  annually  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  transcending 
its  ordinary  bounds,  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  large  stream :  the 
alluvial  tracts  that  it  affords,  which 
are  of  considerable  extent,  are  thus 
enriched  and  fertilized.  But  the 
river  is  by  no  means  rapid,  being 
navigable  for  flat  bottomed  boats 
for  about  seven  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  for  sloops  nearly  the 
same  distance,  in  the  spring  sea- 
son. Above  the  boatable  waters, 
there  are  numerous  sites  for  mills 
and  other  hydraulic  works,  many 
of  which  are  advantageously  occu- 
pied. There  are  two  considera- 
ble bridges  erected  across  this 
stream,  on  the  two  branches  of  the 
great  northern  road  which  runs 
through  the  town.  Windsor  is  ge- 
nerally of  a  level  surface,  having 
some  extensive  tracts  of  plains, 
and  the  other  parts  are  of  an  un- 
dulating character.  The  soil  is 
very  various ;  there  beinga  conside- 
rable quantity  of  alluvial,  both  up- 
on the  Connecticut  and  Tunxis  riv- 
ers ;  large  tracts  of  plains,which  are 
Kght,dry,and  inclining  to  a  sand,;  but 
are  healthy,  feasible,  and  consider- 
ably fertile  ;  and  in  the  west  part 
of  the  town  there  is  a  portion  of 
the  lands  that  are  low,  flat,  and  in- 
clining to  be  wet  and  marshy  ;  but; 
the  more  prevailing  character  of 
the  soil  is  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam. 
It  is  free  from  stone,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  from  clay.  Its  natural 
growth  is  oak,  walnut,  maple,  dm, 


chesnut,  butternut,  cherry,  thorn* 
horn-beam,  bass,  birch,  spruce* 
hemlock,  yellow  and  white 
pine.  The  lands,  in  a  cultivated 
state,  produce  wheat,  rye,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  barley,  hemp,  flax, 
beans,  grass,  the  various  esculent 
roots,  and  tobacco.  Rye  and  In- 
dian corn  are  the  principal  grains 
which  are  cultivated.  There  are 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  im- 
proved lands,  excepting  the  plains, 
that  are  under  a  grass  culture,  to 
which  they  are  well  adapted. 

There  are  extensive  orchards  in 
the  town,  and  cider  is  an  important 
agricultural  interest  with  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  manufactured  into 
spiritous  liquor,  called  cider  bran- 
dy, for  which  purpose  almost  eve- 
ry respectable  farmer  has  a  small 
distillery  upon  his  own  premises. 
This  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  orchards,  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  the  most 
charming  and  interesting  appear- 
ance, exhibiting  fields,  having  a 
canopy  of  verdure,  and  studded 
over  with  art. 

Windsor  is  divided  into  three 
Ecclesiastical  Societies,  and  six- 
teen School  Districts.  These  So- 
cieties are  well  settled,  and  form 
considerable  villages. 

The  first  Society,  in  its  central 
section,  has  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some street,  containing  many  well 
built  houses  ;  and  being  intersect- 
ed by  the  river,  having  a  beautiful 
grove  upon  its  banks,  which  are 
connected  by  a  bridge,  it  has  a  ro- 
mantic and  pleasing  appearance. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
upon  an  elevated  site,  stands  a 
large  Congregational  Church, con- 
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tiguous  to  which  are  a  number  of 
Stores  and  handsome  Dwelling 
Houses. 

The  Society  of  Poquonock,  be- 
ing farther  back  upon  the  Tunxk, 
is  a  delightful  situation,  almost  un- 
rivalled for  its  conveniences,  and 
its  rural  scenery  and  objects.  The 
road  runs  for  several  miles  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river,  having  a 
beautiful  declivity  to  the  meadows 
which  line  its  borders  to  the  east, 
and  a  gentle,  rise  of  land  upon  the 
west,  extending  back  to  the  forests 
and  plains.  In  the  centre,  for  near 
a  mile,  there  is  a  u  purling  brook," 
that  courses  along  by  the  road, 
whose  limpid  treasures,  not  yield- 
ing to  the  severest  droughts,  are  a 
grateful  tribute  both  to  man  and 
beast.  There  are  in  this  Society, 
both  upon  this  stream  and  the  riv- 
er, numerous  water  privileges,  and 
sites  for  hydraulic  works.  The 
Society  of  Wintonbury  is  situated 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  ; 
it  contains  numerous  roads,  and 
many  handsome  and  well  built  hou- 
ses. There  is  a  Post-office  in  this 
Society. 

STATISTICS.  There  were  in 
Windsor  in  1 810, 2868  inhabitants. 
There  are  400  Dwelling  Houses,  5 
Churches,  3  belonging  to  the  loca- 
ted Societies,  but  1  which  of  is  not 
Congregational,  and  2  for  Baptists ; 
3  companies  of  Infantry,  and  part 
of  a  company  of  Cavalry,  of  mili- 
tia, and  500  freemen  or  Electors. 

There  are  4  Gin  Distilleries,  5 
Grain  Mills,  9  Tanneries,  1  Cot- 
ton Factory,  1  Tin-ware  Manufac- 
tory, 5  Mercantile  Stores,  3  Cloth- 
iers Works,  and  3  Carding  Ma- 
chines. 

There  are  in  Windsor,  1 2  Tav- 
erns, or  Public  Inns,  1 6  District 


|  Schools,  and  one  Grammar  School* 
having  a  public  fund,  but  it  is  not 
flourishing,  4  small  Social  Libra- 
ries, 4  Clergymen,  5  Physicians, 
and  3  Attornies. 

The  general  list  of  the  town,  in 
1817,  was  $57,068  14,  there  being 
302  polls,  341  Horses,  394  oxen, 
885  cows,  heifers  and  steers,  3135 
acres  of  plow  land,  4153  acres 
of  mowing  and  clear  pasture,  7453 
acres  of  pasture  lands,  9589  acres 
of  uninclosed  land.  The  valuation 
or  assessment  of  the  lands  and 
houses  of  the  town,  in  1816,  was 
$  1,449,908,  47.  In  1799,  it  was 
$620,261,  13. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  late  Hon. 
Olive?'  Ellsworth  was  a  native  and 
a  resident  of  Windsor.  His  em- 
inent talents  and  distinguished 
public  services  are  well  known. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  Connecticut, 
and  contributed  essentially  towards 
the  establishment  of  our  judicial 
system,  being  for  several  years  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  both 
in  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate,  for  several  years  ;  but 
was  most  distinguished  for  his  ar- 
duous services  in  the  judiciary  of 
the  United  States,  both  in  its  or- 
ganization and  as  one  of  the  judg- 
es of  the  supreme  court ;  which  of- 
fice he  held  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Jay,  as 
chief  justice  of  this  court.  Whilst 
in  this  office,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  France,  with  William 
Davey  and  Mr.  Murray,  who  were 
commissioned  to  negotiate  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Republic, 
which  they  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing.   He  died  in  Nov.  1807. 
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COUNTY. 


NEW-HAVEN  COUNTY  is 
situated  in  the  southern  central 
section  of  the  State,  on  Long-Isl- 
and Sound.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Litchfield  and  Hartford 
counties,  on  the  east  by  Middlesex 
county ,  on  the  south  by  Long-Island 
Sound,  and  on  the  west  principally 
by  the  Ousatonick  river,  which  se- 


parates it  from  the  county  of  Fair- 
field, and  in  part  by  Litchfield  coun- 
ty. The  county  has  an  irregular 
form,  and  has  an  average  length 
from  east  to  west  of  about  26  miles, 
with  a  medium  breadth  from  north 
to  south  of  about  21  miles,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  more  than 
540  square  miles,  or  345,600  acres* 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
compendious  view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county ;  their  situa- 
tion, with  relation  to  New-Haven ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1810;  dwelling-houses;  religious  societies;  school  districts, 
-and  post-offices. 


Towns. 

Post- 

Popu-  Dwelling  Religious  School  Distance  from 

offices. 

lation. 

houses. 

societies,  districts. 

N.  Haven. 

New-Haven. 

1 

6967 

1050 

7 

25 

Branford. 

2 

1932 

280 

5 

15 

8  m.  E. 

Cheshire. 

1 

2288 

370 

3 

12 

13m.  N. 

Derby. 

2 

2051 

300 

5 

9 

9  m.  N.  W. 

East-Haven. 

1209 

200 

2 

5 

4  m.  E. 

Guilford. 

2 

3845 

550 

7 

19 

15m.  E. 

Hamden. 

1716 

260 

4 

9 

5  m.  N. 

Meriden. 

1 

1249 

200 

3 

7 

17m.N. 

Middlebury. 

847 

125 

2 

6 

22m.N.  W. 

Milford. 

1 

2674 

380 

4 

11 

9  m.  W. 

North-Haven. 

1239 

200 

3 

8 

8  m.  N. 

Oxford. 

1 

1453 

220 

3 

13 

14  m.  N.  W. 

Southbury. 

1 

1413 

230 

3 

8 

20  m.  N.  W. 

Wallingford. 

1 

2325 

340 

5 

11 

13m.  N.  E. 

Waterbury. 

1 

2814 

400 

4 

19 

20  m.  N.W. 

Woodbridge, 

2080 

300 

4 

10 

7  m.  N. 

Wolcott. 

952 

150 

2 

7 

22m.N.  W. 
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The  local  situation  and  advanta- 
ges of  the  county  of  New-Haven 
are  important.  Lying  upon  Long- 
Island  Sound,  it  has  a  very  exten- 
sive maritime  border,  indented 
with  numerous  hays  and  inlets,  af- 
fording important  facilities  to  na- 
vigation and  commerce.  The  face 
of  the  country  and  soil  are  various, 
corresponding  with  the  geological 
character  of  its  different  sections. 
It  is  intersected  by  several  moun- 
tainous ranges,  which  pass  through 
it  in  a  northerly  direction.  All 
the  important  ranges  of  mountains 
in  the  state,  terminate  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  at  no  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  great 
Greenstone  range,  consisting  of 
two  branches,  one  of  which  termi- 
nates at  East  Rock,  and  the  other 
at  West  Rock,  and  which  pass  thro' 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  county. 
East  of  these,  the  Middletownj 
greenstone  range  extends  in  nearly 
a  parallel  direction  ;  it  passes  thro' 
the  eastern  section  of  this  county, 
for  some  distance,  and  more  north- 
wardly forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  Middlesex. 
Eastwardly  of  this,  &  near  the  east 
border  of  the  county,  commence 
the  granite  hills,  which  extend 
northeasterly  through  Guilford 
and  Haddarn,  and  rising  upon  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river, 
form  the  extensive  granitic  range 
that  passes  through  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State.  The  west- 
ern section  of  the  county  compris- 
es the  termination  of  the  granitic 
range,  which  extends  through  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  The 
soil,  in  the  greenstone  district,  is 
generally  fertile,  consisting  of  a; 
gravelly  and  argillaceous  loam.  In  j 


the  granitic  district,  both  in  the  eas- 
tern and  western  section  of  the 
county,  it  is  less  fertile,  and  the 
lands  are  rough  and  stony.  Upon 
the  borders  of  the  sound,  there  is 
some  good  land,  and  numerous 
and  extensive  tracts  of  marine  al- 
luvial. There  are  some  considera- 
ble tracts  of  silicious  sand,  and 
light  sandy  loam,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, are  lean  and  sterile.  The 
county  does  not  possess  a  great 
proportion  of  first  quality  of  land, 
but  a  considerable  section  of  it  is 
adapted  to  a  grain  culture,  and  the 
western  part  is  excellent  for  graz^ 
ing. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the 
county  has  been  considerably  neg- 
lected ;  and  there  is  evidently  great 
want  of  agricultural  enterprise  and 
intelligence,  and  much  room  for  im- 
provement. The  force  of  establish- 
ed habits,  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, and  a  dread  of  innovation, 
have  as  sensible  and  injurious  an 
operation  upon  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  as  upon 
any  other  objects.  But,  although 
the  farmers  of  this  county,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  most  other  parts 
of  the  State,  may  be  wanting  in 
enterprise,  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  habits  of  industry  and  econo- 
my, and,  in  general,  for  the  rural 
simplicity  and  plainness  of  their 
style  of  living. 

The  waters  of  the  county,  ex- 
clusive of  Long  Island  sound,which 
washes  its  southern  border  for 
more  than  thirty  miles,  consist  of 
the  Ousatonick  river,  which  wash- 
es its  western  border,  and  the  She- 
paug,  Pomperaug,  and  Naugatuck, 
that  discharge  themselves  into  the 
former,  which  water  its  western 
section  ;  the  Wopowaug,  the  West 
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river,  the  Quinipiack,  Mill  river, 
Branford,  Menuncatuck,  and  the 
Hammonasett  rivers,  fertilize  the 
eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  discharge  their  waters  into 
Long-Island  Sound.  The  latter 
forms  its  eastern  boundary  for 
some  distance  There  are  nu- 
merous bays  and  inlets,  and  se- 
veral safe  and  convenient  harbours; 
the  principal  of  which  are  Guilford 
harbour,  Sachem's  head,  Branford, 
New-Haven  and  Milford.  Upon 
the  Ousatonick  river,  the  principal 
harbour  is  at  Derby  landing.  From 
the  maritime  situation  of  the  coun- 
ty, its  advantages  for  commerce  are 
very  essential ;  and  its  commercial 
interests  are  more  extensive  and 
important  than  those  of  any  other 
section  of  the  State.  Connected 
with  the  interests  of  navigation,  is 
that  of  ship-building,  which  re- 
ceives considerable  attention,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  section. 
The  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  county  are  not  numerous  ; 
yet  there  are  some  very  important, 
and  upon  a  large  scale  ;  and  there 
are  various  mechanical  employ- 
ments, or  certain  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, that  are  very  respectable, 
and  carried  on  considerably  exten- 
sively. Of  the  former,  the  exten- 
sive Gun  Factory  in  Hamden, 


[and  the  large  Woolen  and  Cotton 
Factories  in  Derby,  are  most  de- 
serving of  notice.    Of  the  latter, 
the  manufacture  of  Tin  Ware,  But- 
tons, and  Clocks,  which  is  carried 
on  extensively  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  and  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  which  receives  considera- 
ble attention  in  several  towns  up- 
on the  Sound,  are  most  important, 
'  There  are,  in  the  county  of  New- 
Haven,  1  Forge,  1  Furnace,  1  ex- 
pensive Gun  Factory,  alluded  to 
'  above,  probably  the  largest  private 
i  establishment  in  the  United  States, 
1  Powder  Mill,  3  Oil  Mills,  4  Pa- 
j  per  Mills,  2  Cotton  Factories,  5 
j  Woolen    Factories,    33  Fulling 
!  Mills,  and  Cloth  Dressing  Esta- 
blishments, 30  Carding  Machines, 
and  54  Grain  Mills.    The  county 
contains  30  School  Societies,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  a  con- 
venient number  of  School  Dis- 
tricts, the  limits  of  a  single  school, 
of  which  there  are  in  all  193. 
There  are  also  66  Religious  Socie- 
ties, 28  Social  Libraries,  and  about 
210  Mercantile  Stores.    The  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  county, 
according  to  the  census  of  1810, 
was  37,064  ;  and  the  amount  of 
taxable  property,  including  polls, 
as  rated  in  making  up  lists  in  1817. 
was  $770.51 8 
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NEW-HAVEN,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  the  county,  and  semi-capi- 
tal of  the  State,  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
upon  Long-Island  sound,  in  41°; 
1 8  north  lat.  and  72°  56'  west  Ion.  | 
34  miles  southwest  from  Hartford,  I 
52  miles  west  from  New-London,  > 


and  76  northeast  of  New- York. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Woodbridge  and  Hamden,  on  the 
east  by  the  Quinipiack  river,  which 
separates  it  from  East-Haven,  on 
the  south  by  New-Haven  bay  and 
Long-Island  sound,  and  on  the 
west  by  Milford  ;  comprising  an 
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area,  exclusive  of  the  bay,  of  about 
eighteen  square  miles,  having  a 
mean  length  of  nearly  five  miles, 
with  a  medium  breadth  of  more 
than  three  and  a  half  miles. 

Surface,  soil  and  geology*  A 
eonsiderabje  section  of  this  town- 
ship is  an  alluvial  plain.  This 
plain  is  of  secondary,  and  appa- 
i^ently  of  recent  formation  ;  its  ge- 
ological structure  consists  of  strata 
of  siliceous  sand  and  gravel, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  ma- 
rine deposits.  The  sand  is  con- 
siderably ferruginous,  and  affords 
no  important  minerals,  and  no 
stones  or  rock  formation,  except 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  fri- 
able sand  stone  ;  evidently  of  a 
recent  formation,  and  which  is  lit- 
tle more  than  an  induration  of 
masses  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
composing  the  soil.  This  plain 
extends  eastwardly  to  the  Quini- 
piack,  and  is  circumscribed  north- 
easterly and  northwardly  by  east 
rock  and  west  rock,  and  several 
hills  which  are  spurs  of  them,  giv- 
ing it  a  novel  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance. East  rock  is  a  bold 
bluff,  of  nearly  a  perpendicular 
eminence,  and  is  the  termination 
of  the  east  range  of  the  greenstone 
mountain  ;  it  is  detached  and  insu- 
lated ;  this  range  for  several  miles 
being  broken,  or  interrupted,  and 
presenting  a  succession  of  eminen- 
ces. It  exhibits  a  naked  rock  in 
broken  and  disordered  fragments, 
forming  bold  mural  precipices. 
The  geological  character  of  the 
strata  is  greenstone,  being  a  sec- 
ondary formation.  This  eminen- 
ce is  partly  in  this  town,  and  part- 
ly in  Hamden.  Contiguous  to 
this  is  mill  rock,  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, and  a  spur  of  it.  East 


rock  is  about  two  miles  northeast 
from  the  city  of  New-Haven  ;  its 
height  is  from  350  to  370  feet. 
West  rock  is  about  two  miles  west 
from  east  rock,  and  about  the  same 
distance  northwest  from  the  city. 
This  is  the  termination  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  greenstone  mountain, 
and  presents  very  similar  features 
to  the  other ;  this  range,  however, 
is  more  continuous,  especially  for 
several  miles  from  its  termination. 
West  rock  is  also  a  bold  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  naked  and  bare. 
It  is  of  about  the  same  height  as 
east  rock.  Contiguous  to  this  also, 
there  are  several  spurs,  or  smaller 
eminences,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Pine  Rock,  and  runs  off  at 
right  angles  from  it  in  an  easterly 
direction.  These  several  eminen- 
ces, from  their  peculiarly  bold  and 
characteristic  features,  give  to  the 
scenery  of  New-Haven  an  appear- 
ance of  novelty,  grandeur  and  in- 
terest, surpassing  that  of  almost 
any  other  town  in  the  United 
States.  The  stones  of  these  moun- 
tains are  very  valuable  for  build- 
ing, and  have  latterly  been  used 
extensively  for  that  object,  in  New- 
Haven.  A  considereble  propor- 
tion of  the  long  wharf  is  construct- 
ed of  them.  The  western  section 
of  the  town,  beyond  the  plain, 
!  consists  of  a  waving  tract  of  land, 
being  the  commencement  of  a 
succession  of  hills,  extending  west- 
wardly  into  Milford,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  Milford  hills. 
These  hills  are  of  a  similar  geolo- 
gical character ;  their  structure 
consisting  of  greenstone  strata. 
This  section  of  the  township  is 
nearly  five  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  more  than  two 
from  east  to  west.    The  soil  of 
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this  section  is  a  gravelly  loam  ;  but 
moderately  fertile,  and  parts  of  it 
are  lean  and  sterile.    That  of  the 
alluvial  plain  is  a  sandy  loam,  light 
warm,  and  dry.     It  is  generally 
thin,  and  rather  barren  and  sterile, 
in  its  natural  state  ;  but  has  suffi- 
cient basis  to  sustain  manure,  and 
is   susceptible  of  improvement. 
Upon  the  border  of  the  sound,  it 
has  been  enriched  by  white  fish, 
which  are  found  to  be  a  very  valu- 
able manure  ;  and,  in  the  interior, 
by  barn-yard  and  other  manures, 
which  the  town  affords.  Upon  the 
borders  of  West  riyer,  there  are 
extensive   tracts  of  salt  marsh, 
which  produce  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  hay.    Attempts  have 
been  made,  with  some  success,  to 
improve  these  lands  by  means  of 
draining  and  diking.    Of  what  is 
called  West  Meadow,  there  is  a 
tract  of  more  than  one  hundred 
acres,  that  lies  above,  or  north  of 
the  bridge  across  the  river.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1 769,  to  pre- 
vent the  salt  water  from  overflow- 
ing this  tract,  by  means  of  a  dike, 
constructed  across  the  meadow, 
having  a  gate  at  the  bridge,  which 
was  shut  by  the  tide  and  opened 
by  the  river,  when  the  tide  rece- 
ded.    When  this  dike  was  con- 
structed, the  whole  of  this  tract 
was  a  salt  marsh ;  and  soon  after 
the  salt  grass  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, upon  about  half  of  the 
tract,  by  white  grass,  as  it  is  call- 
ed ;  and  upon  the  other  half  by 
spear  grass  and  clover.    A  part  of 
this  tract  has  been  plowed,  and  has 
carried  good  crops  of  corn  :  upon 
some  sections  of  it  also  are  seve- 
ral valuable  orchards ;  &  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  canker-worm 
has  never  attacked  these  trees. 


Natural  and  Agricultural  Pro- 
ductions.— Upon  the  alluvial  plain, 
there  were  never  any  forests,  ex- 
cepting those  upon  Mount  Pleas* 
ant,  an  interesting  eminence,  com- 
prising about  400  acres,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  obtruded  itself  into 
its  present  situation.    Upon  this 
plain,  the  original  growth  appears 
to  have  been  shrub  oak.    In  the 
western  section  of  the  town,  there 
are  numerous  forests.  The  natural 
growth  of  trees  consists  of  oak, 
chesnut,  hickory,  elm,  maple,  ash, 
butternut,  white  and  yellow  pine, 
birch,  thorn,  red  cedar,  bass,  wild 
cherry,  and  various  shrubs  or  trees 
of  small  growth.    But  the  forests 
within  the  town  afford  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  fuel  which  is  an- 
nually consumed.    Wood  is  bro'f 
to  New-Haven  market,  for  more 
than  ten  miles,  by  land  carriage* 
And  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one  third  of  the  fuel  consumed  is 
brought  here  by  water  conveyance 
from  Long-Island,  the  borders  of 
the  sound,  and  the  Ousatonick  ri- 
ver. In  the  year  ending  June  1 806, 
it  was  estimated  that  about  2,500 
cords  of  wood  were  imported  in- 
to New-Haven.   And,  considering 
this  but  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
quantity  brought  to  this  market, 
the  aggregate  consumption  that 
year  must  have  been  7,500  cords 
being  ten  cords  to  a  house  ;  not 
taking  into  consideration  mercan- 
tile stores,  mechanics'  shops,  &c. 
The  pine  timber  used  in  building 
| is  imported  from  the  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  rivers,  some  from  the 
southern  states,   but  principally 
from  the  District  of  Maine. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  agri- 
culture of  this  town  comprises  the 
various  objects  of  husbandry  coer* 
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raon  to  this  State.  Wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  flax  and  grass, 
are  the  principal  products.  The 
lands,  although  not  naturally  very 
fertile,  are  sucsceptible  of  exten- 
sive improvement.  The  soil  is 
naturally  very  dry,  and  rather  in- 
clining to  be  hard.  Wood-ashes 
answer  an  excellent  purpose  as  a 
manure  upon  the  plain,  their  effi- 
cacy continuing  mudi  longer  than 
stable  manure  ;  and  they  tend  to 
correct  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
and  also  to  ameliorate  it,  by  giving 
it  more  body  and  Consistence. 
White  fish  also  are  found  to  be  an 
excellent  manure.  They  are  us- 
ed both  with  and  without  under- 
going a  previous  process  of  de- 
composition. When  in  the  former 
mode,  they  are  thrown  into  a  pile, 
consisting  of  a  layer  of  fish3  and 
one  of  earth,  alternately ;  which, 
when  suitably  decomposed,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  soil ;  when  in  the  lat- 
ter mode,  they  are  spread  upon 
the  land  and  plowed  in,  and  thus 
dissolved  and  decomposed.  The 
number  of  these  fish  with  which 
'an  acre  is  usually  dressed,  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand.  They 
frequent  the  shores  upon  the  sound 
in  the  month  of  June,  in  large 
shoals,  and  are  taken  with  great 
facility.  They  are  efficacious  up- 
on all  soils,  and  for  almost  every 
kind  of  vegetal  ion.  The  land  in 
this  town  is  in  general  better 
ndapted  to  tillage  than  to  grazing. 
It  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  horticulture,  which 
in  general  receive  great  attention  ; 
there  being,  it  is  believed,  as  many 
good  culinary  gardens  in  this,  as 
in  any  other  town  in  the  State. 
The  various  vegetables,  roots  and 
fruits,  which,  as  objects  of  horti- 


culture, are  favoured  by  the  cli- 
mate, are  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
here.  Of  the  fruit,  growing  up- 
on shrubs  and  plants,  are  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries  &i  straw- 
berries ;  and  of  those  upon  trees, 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  else- 
where, are  apples,  apricots,  cher- 
ries, nectarines,  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  quinces. 

WATERS.  The  waters  of  this 
town  are  abundant,  and  afford  im- 
portant advantages  for  navigation, 
fishing,  manufacturing  and  other 
interests.  New-Haven  bay,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  town  is  situa- 
ted, is  an  extensive  body  of  wa- 
ter, being  four  miles  in  length 
from  Long-Island  sound  to  its 
head,  and  about  240  rods  wide 
within  the  beach  ;  a  sand  bank 
projecting  from  West-Haven  shore 
almost  to  the  channel.  At  what 
is  called  the  point,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  or  harbour,  is  a  light- 
house, erected  several  years  since. 
This  bay  is  apparently  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Quinipiack, 
the  West  and  Mill  rivers.  The 
channel  of  the  harbour  is  the  com- 
mon channel  of  the  first  and  last 
of  these  streams,  and  lies  near  the 
eastern  side.  The  depth  of  the 
channel  below  the  bridge,  across 
the  Quinipiack  and  Mill  rivers,  af- 
ter their  junction,  is  fifteen  feet, 
at  low  water.  A  bar  of  sand,  how- 
ever, formed  by  the  pier  erected 
about  one  mile  from  the  head  of 
long-wharf,  has  in  some  measure 
interrupted  the  channel.  The  tide 
usually  rises  in  this  harbour  about 
six  feet ;  and  spring-tides  from  se- 
ven to  eight  feet.  Upon  the  cast 
side  of  the  harbour,  opposite  to 
the  beach,  there  is  an  insulated 
rock  of  considerable  elevation,  up- 
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on  which  the  United  States  havej 
erected  a  fort,  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour.  Previously  to  the 
late  war,  it  mounted  seven  guns, 
and  contained  a  garrison  of  22 
men.  It  was  considerably  improv- 
ed during  the  war. 

From  the  recession  of  the  sea, 
the  influx  of  earth,  from  alluvial 
and  marine  deposits,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  what  is  called  creek 
weed,  the  harbour  has  undergone 
great  change  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  Upon  its  north- 
west side,  the  spot  which  was, 
aboutseventy  or  eighty  years  since, 
occupied  as  a  ship  yard,  is  now  a 
rich  meadow,  covered  with  gar- 
dens and  other  improvements. 
About  the  same  period,  foreign 
vessels  loaded  and  unloaded  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Fleet-street,  se- 
veral rods  above  the  long  wharf, 
where  now  the  spot  is  covered 
with  gardens. 

There  are  three  rivers  in  this 
township,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  New-Haven  bay  or 
harbour.  Of  these  streams  the 
Quinipiack  is  the  most  considera- 
ble. It  has  its  source  in  Farming- 
ton,  runs  about  30  miles,  and  af- 
fords a  boat  navigation  to  North- 
Haven. 

West  river  rises  in  Woodbridge, 
and  runs  southerly  through  this 
township  *  its  whole  course  being 
about  twelve  miles.  Mill  river 
has  its  head  waters  in  Cheshire, 
and  runs  about  the  same  distance 
as  the  last.  There  is  one  pond 
within  the  town,  called  Beaver 
pond ;  being,  when  full,  nearly 
one  mile  in  length,  and  about  60 
rods  in  breadth.  There  are  seven 
bridges  in  this  town ;  the  harbour 
^r  Tomlinsoii's  bridge.  Dragon 


bridge,  Long  bridge,  Neck  bridge, 
Thompson's  bridge,  Derby  turn- 
pike bridge,  and  West  bridge. 
The  three  first  are  over  the  Qui- 
nipiack, and  the  three  last  over 
W est  river.  The  harbour  bridge, 
which  is  the  only  one  deserving 
of  particular  notice,  is  erected  be- 
low the  junction  of  Mill  river  with 
the  Quinipiack,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  stream  into  the  har- 
bour. This  bridge  is  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  27  feet  in  width. 
One  half  of  it  originally  consisted 
of  two  extended  piers  of  stone, 
commencing  at  the  two  shores, 
and  each  occupying  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  distance  ;  the  re- 
mainder was  a  bridge  erected  up- 
on wooden  piers  or  trestles.  But 
the  timber  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trestles,  was  frequent- 
ly destroyed  by  the  sea  worms, 
and  demanded  continual  repairs. 
This  part  of  the  bridge  having 
been  swept  away  by  a  freshet,  in 
1 807,  was  rebuilt  the  same  year  ; 
when  the  stone  piers  were  so  far 
extended  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
distance,  except  30  rods.  The 
whole  expense  was  g60,000.  The 
stock  is  divided  into  sixty  shares, 
more  than  one  half  of  which  is  the 
property  of  Isaac  Tonjlinson  Esq. 
who  has  also  erected  a  valuable 
stone  wharf,  extending  from  the 
north  side  of  the  bridge  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  Ghannel. 
From  this  wharf,  the  largest  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  town  can  take  in  their  cargoes. 
In  1810,  the  proceeds  of  this 
bridge  were  sold  at  auction  for 
$  1,500. 

A  great  variety  of  fish  are  found 
in  the  harbour  and  streams  of  New- 
Haven  ;  but  few  only  are  suffici- 
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ently  numerous  to  make  fishing  an 
object  worthy  of  much  attention. 
Shad,  in  favourable  seasons,  are  ta- 
ken considerably  plentifully  in  the 
Quinipiack,  but  much  less  so  than 
at  former  periods.  A  little  below 
dragon  bridge,  2400  have  been  ta- 
ken at  a  single  draught.  They  are 
taken  in  considerable  numbers  at 
various  places  up  the  river,  as  fat- 
as  Wallingford.  White  fish,  as  has 
before  been  noticed,  are  taken  in 
great  quantities,  for  the  purpose  of 
manure. 

Various  shell  fish  are  taken  in  j 
the  harbour,  and  mouths  of  the; 
streams,  of  which  oysters  are  most 
abundant  and  valuable.  The  prin- 
cipal oyster  beds  are  in  the  Quini- 
piack, where  it  has  been  estima- 
ted, that  several  hundred  thousand 
bushels  are  taken  annually.  They 
are  caught  principally  between 
the  two  lower  bridges.  These  oys- 
ters are  small,  but  well  flavoured. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the 
market  in  New-Haven  and  its  vi- 
cinity, large  quantities  are  opened 
and  conveyed  in  kegs,  into  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  interior  of  this 
State;  into  Vermont,  and  some 
sections  of  New-Hampshire  and 
New- York.  This  fishery  has  rais- 
ed up  a  considerable  village 
upon  the  Quinipiack.  Of  the  shell 
fish  next  to  oysters,  clams  are  most 
important,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  are  annually  taken. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  long 
clam,  and  the  round  clam ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  taken  most 
plentifully,  and  is  generally  most j 
esteemed.  Until  about  the  year 
.?770,  oysters  were  taken  very 
pk-nlifuMy  in  the  harbour,  but  lat- 
terly the  beds  have  been  destroyed 
fvy  the  influx  of  mud.    Oysters,  in 


order  to  propagate,  require  a  firm 
bottom,  to  which  their  spawn  may 
adhere. 

ROADS.  There  are  nine  prin- 
cipal roads  which  centre  at  New- 
Haven  ;  one  leading  to  New-York, 
one  to  New-Milford  through  Der* 
by,  one  to  Woodbury  through 
Humphreysville,  one  to  Litchfield, 
one  to  Farmington,  thence  to  Hart- 
ford, one  to  Hartford  through  Ber- 
lin, one  to  Middletown,  and  thence 
to  Hartford,  one  authorised  to  Nor- 
wich through  Branford,  Guilford 
and  Killingworth,  and  one  to  Say- 
brook.  The  eight  first  are  turn- 
pikes. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
lines  of  stages  which  communicate 
with  New-Haven  ;  and  besides  the 
great  mail  from  Washington  to  Bos- 
ton, it  is  accommodated  with  a 
number  of  others,  giving  it  great 
facilities  for  intercourse  abroad. 

STATISTICS.  The  population 
of  this  town,  at  the  census  of  1 790, 
was  4484;  in  1800,  5157;  and  in 
1810,  6967;  being  more  by  near- 
ly one  thousand,  than  any  other 
town  in  the  state.  It  has  greatly 
increased  since  that  period. 

There  are  in  New-Haven, 
1050  Dwelling  houses. 

6  Houses  for  public  worship. 

30  Houses  concerned  in  naviga- 
tion, 

5  Printing  offices. 
4  Book  binderies. 

22  Dry  goods  stores. 

87  Grocery  &;  provision  stores, 

4  Hardware  stores. 

2  Crockery  stores. 

6  Druggist  stores. 
4  Book  stores. 

6  Shoe  stores. 

2  Paper-hanging  stores, 

2  Tin  ware  stores, 
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"~13  Merchant  tailors  shops. 
9  Millinery  and  mantuamakers' 
shops. 

25  Master  house-joiners, 
1 1  Master  masons. 

3  Stone  cutters. 
9  Coopers. 

2  Block  makers. 
1  Brush  maker. 

4  Bakers. 

4  Tallow  chandlers. 

1  Hat  factory. 

1 7  Boot  and  shoe  factories. 

2  Tinners  and  copper  smiths. 
6  Saddle  and  harness  makers. 

1  Comb  maker. 

6  Cabinet  furniture  makers. 

4  Chair  makers. 

6  Coach,  sign  &  house  painters. 

1 8  Blachsmiths. 

8  Chaise  &  wagon  makers,  some 
of  which  carry  on  the  business 
upon  an  extensive  scale. 

2  Leather  dressers. 

2  Morocco  do. 
4  Barbers'  shops. 

3  Exchange  offices. 

4  Rope  walks. 
2  Sail  lofts. 

2  Distilleries. 
8  Tanneries. 
1  Nail  factory. 

1  Cotton  Factory. 

2  Paper  mills. 

1  Carding  machine. 

2  Grain  mills. 

1  Powder  mill. 

2  Fulling  mills. 

1  Public  market,  containing  a 
number  of  butcher's  stalls. 
The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  as  rated  in  ma- 
king up  lists  in  1 8 1 6,  was  $  1 32,964. 

There  are  in  this  town,  about 
700  qualified  Electors  ;  three  com- 
panies of  Infantry,  one  company  of 
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Light  Artillery,  and  one  company 
of  horse,  and  one  of  foot  guards. 

There  are  in  the  town  of  New- 
Haven,  25  primary  or  public 
schools.  There  is  an  almshouse, 
being  also  a  workhouse,  establish- 
ed by  the  town,  and  under  its  di- 
rection and  authority.  All  the  re- 
gular poor  supported  by  the  town, 
are  maintained  here  ;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  able  for  any  manual 
service,  are  employed  in  such  oc- 
cupations as  circumstances  will 
permit,  &  as  is  thought  most  advan- 
tageous. But  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  tenants  of  the  alms- 
house, is  made  up  of  children,  the 
aged,  sick,  disabled  and  deranged, 
who  are  incapable  of  any  services, 
that  can  be  productive  of  any  profit. 
The  almshouse  is  under  the  care 
of  the  select  men,  who  appoint  an 
agent  to  superintend,  and  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  it.  A 
keeper  or  master  resides  in  the 
house,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  selectmen,  has  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  poor  maintained 
here.  The  number  of  poor  main- 
tained at  the  almshouse,  is  usually 
from  50  to  75.  In  1 805,  the  aggre- 
gate expense  of  this  establishment, 
was  $2,6 15,  of  which  $616  was 
for  State  paupers  ;  and  the  receipts 
for  the  labour,  $237.  The  poor 
supported  here  are  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  treated  with 
great  humanity. 

The,  civil  divisions  of  New-Ha- 
ven are  two  located  ecclesiastical 
Societies,  and  an  incorporated 
city. 

NEW- HAVEN  CITY,  incorpo- 
rated in  1784,  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  or  harbour,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  about  six 
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square  miles  ;  being  about  three 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  It  has  a  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting site,  consisting  of  a  level 
plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  hard 
and  dry,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
novel,  grand,  and  peculiarly  in- 
teresting amphitheatre  of  hills,  al- 
ready noticed,  several  of  which 
present  bold  and  perpendicular 
columns  of  rude  and  naked  rocks 
of  nearly  400  feet  in  height. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  called  the 
old  and  new  townships.  The  old 
or  original  township  was  laid  out 
in  nine  squares,  of  52  rods  upon 
a  side.  These  squares  are  form- 
ed by  streets  running  upon  each 
side  of  them,  and  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  cen- 
tral square  is  open,  having  been 
left  as  a  pubic  square  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  inclosed  with  a  hand- 
some railing.  The  surrounding 
squares  of  this  part  of  the  town 
plot  have,  by  a  bye-law,  been 
divided  each  into  four,  by  which 
the  number  of  streets  has  been 
doubled,  and  most  of  which  are 
well  built.  The  new  township 
lies  directly  east  of  the  old,  and 
extends  to  the  cast  river.  It  is  a 
beautiful  level  piece  of  ground, 
and  laid  out  in  a  regular  and  hand- 
some manner,  comprising  a  con- 
venient number  of  streets,  which 
cross  each  other  at  nearly  right 
angles.  Besides  these  two  divis- 
ions, a  section  has  lately  been  laid 
out  by  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse, 
upon  the  north  part  of  the  old 
town,  commencing  at  grove-street, 
and  extending  to  Mount  Pleasant ; 
and  comprising  a  number  of  hand- 


some squares,  and  pleasant  and 
convenient  streets.  There  has  al- 
so a  section  been  laid  out  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbour,  com- 
monly called  the  oyster  point  di- 
vision.. It  contains  a  number  of 
streets  and  building  lots,  but  at 
present  has  but  few  buildings. 
There  are  in  all  thirty-six  streets; 
of  which  the  principal  are  Chapel, 
State  and  Church  streets.  These 
streets  are  compactly  built,  and 
are  the  seats  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  commercial  bu* 
siness  of  the  city.  They  comprise 
the  Banks,  most  of  the  public  Inns, 
Printing-offices,  Professional  offi- 
ces, Book  and  Stationary  Stores, 
numerous  Dry  Goods  and  Grocery 
Stores,  &c.  Next  to  these,  the 
most  important  streets  are  Elm, 
George,  Broadway,  College,  Wa- 
ter and  Fleet  streets.  These  are 
all  considerable  streets  ;  most  of 
them  well  built,  and  some  are  seats 
of  activity  and  business. 

New-Haven,  for  a  place  of  its 
size  and  importance,  is  characteri- 
zed by  an  appearance  of  plainness, 
neatness  and  order  ;  and  p/esenfs 
little  of  that  stately  magnificence, 
or  gorgeous  splendour,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  hous- 
es are  in  general  two  stories  high, 
and  built  of  wood,  in  a  neat  and 
handsome  style,  but  are  not  ex- 
pensive or  elegant.  Within  some 
years  past,  however,  several  brick 
and  stone  buildings  have  been 
erected,  which  are  elegant  and 
stately  edifices.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings stand  upon  the  streets  forming 
the  squares  ;  the  compact  part  of 
the  city  being  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  about  a  mile  square. 
The  buildings  are  not  arranged  in 
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lines  ;  many  of  them  being  set 
back,  leaving  open  fronts,  which 
are  neatly  fenced,  and  ornament- 
ed with  evergreens  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Almost  every  dwelling- 
house  is  furnished  with  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  rear,  sufficiently 
large  for  a  good  garden  ;  and  ma- 
ny for  a  supply  of  fruit  trees  and 
other  purposes.  These  advanta- 
ges and  improvements  afford  the 
inhabitants  many  conveniences  in 
the  summer  season ,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  greatly  toj 
the  pleasantness  and  interest  of 
the  city.  Whilst  noticing  these 
objects,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  there  is  now  standing  in  the 
garden  of  Abraham  Bishop  Esq. 
(which  is  the  same  that  belonged 
to  his  ancestor,  James  Bishop,  for- 
merly deputy  governor  of  the  co- 
lony ;  and  which,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  130  years,  has  re- 
mained in  the  same  family,)  a 
pear-tree,  that  is  142  years  old. 

Among  the  objects  in  the  city 
deserving  of  notice,  is  the  long- 
wharf.  This  is  a  pier,  extending 
from  the  lower  part  of  Fleet-street 
to  the  channel.  This  pier  is  3943 
feet  in  length,  and  45  feet  in 
breadth,  for  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance, and  32  feet  for  the  rest. 
The  one  fourth  part,  at  the  farther 
extremity,  is  constructed  of  stone 
entirely  ;  and  the  other  three 
fourths  of  wood,  sods  and  earth. 
About  half  its  length  is  lined  with 
store-houses  and  their  yards,  to 
the  number  of  40.  This  is  twice 
the  length  of  Boston  pier,  and 
longer  than  any  other  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  has  been  construct- 
ed by  an  incorporated  company, 
called  the  Union  wharf  Company 
of  New-Haven  :  and  the  stock  has 


hitherto  yielded  a   good  profit. 
The  public  buildings  in  New-Ha- 
ven, exclusive  of  the  collegiate 
buildings,  consist  of  a  State-house, 
j  which  is  an  ancient  and  plain 
j  brick  structure,  situated  upon  the 
|  public  square  ;  two  Congregation- 
j  al  churches,  both  recently  erected, 
;and  elegant  brick  edifices  ;  an 
|  Episcopal  church,    a  Methodist 
!  church,  a  Custom-house  building, 
'  situated  in  Fleet-street,  near  the 
i  commencement  of  the  long-wharf, 
!  |  recently  thoroughly  repaired  and 
|  finished  in  superior  style,  and  ren- 
idered    very  commodious,  three. 
!  Academic  buildings,  and  six  School 
houses. 

j  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
Episcopal  church  deserves  a  con- 
spicuous notice.  It  is  a  large  and 
|  stately  stone  edifice,  constructed 
I  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance,  it 
lis  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
j  the  arts  in  this  State ;  and  in 
;  style  of  architecture,  solidity  of 
!  structure,  richness  of  ornament, 
!  and  the  general  elegance  of  its 
|  appearance,  is  surpassed  by  few 
I  public  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  The  stones  of  which  it  is 
!  constructed,  were  from  the  green- 
stone strata  of  East  and  Wrest  rock. 
This,  together  with  the  two  Con- 
gregational Churches,  is  also  situ- 
j  ated  upon  the  public  square  ;  these 
•  several  public  buildings  being  ran^ 
!  ged  upon  the  west  side  of  the  ave- 
jnue,  by  which  the  public  square 
■  is  intersected. 

I  YALE  COLLEGE.  Among 
|  the  institutions  of  New-Haven,  and 
j  indeed  of  the  State,  Yale  College 
|  holds  a  pre-eminent  rank,  and  de- 
serves a  conspicuous  notice.  It 
was  founded  in  1700;  Being  the 
third  collegiate  institution  cstab- 
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lished  in  the  United  States.  The 
Association,by  whom  it  was  found- 
ed, consisted  of  ten  of  the  princi- 
pal clergymen  in  the  colony ;  de- 
signated for  this  purpose  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  congrega- 
tional clergy  and  the  inhabitants. 
In  1701,  the  legislature  granted 
them  a  charter,  constituting  them 
trustees  of  a  collegiate  school  in  his 
majesty's  colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  institution  was  first  located 
at  Saybrook;  and  the  first  com- 
mencement was  held  therein  1702. 
In  1717,  it  was  removed  to  New- 
Haven  ;  for  which  purpose,  a  small 
collegiate  building  was  erected, 
from  the  pecuniary  means  afforded 
by  various  individuals,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  aid  received  from 
the  legislature.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  early  benefac- 
tors of  the  institution,  was  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Yale  of  London,  Governor4 
of  the  East-India  Company.  In 
1718,  this  gentleman  bestowed  up- 
on the  institution  several  dona- 
tions, amounting  to  £500  sterling  : 
soon  after  which,  as  a  respectful 
acknowledgement  of  such  distin- 
guished liberality,  the  institution 
Vvras  named  Yale  College.  Subse- 
quently it  has  received  several  ve- 
ry liberal  individual  donations. 
Among  its  more  considerable  be- 
nefactors, was  Doct.  Berkley  Bish- 
op of  Cloyne,  Jeremiah  Dummer 
Esq.  of  Boston,  James  Fitch  Esq. 
of  Norwich,  and  his  Excellency 
Oliver  Wolcott,  who,  in  1807, 
gave  the  institution  $2000,  to  be 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  library.  In  1811,  a  superb 
cabinet  of  minerals  was  deposited 
in  the  seminary  by  George  Gibbs 
Esq.  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  in- 


stitution its  charter  has  undergone 
several  modifications.  In  1745, 
it  received  a  new  charter,  drawn 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  after- 
wards Gov.  in  which  the  style  and 
name  of  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration were  changed  from  that 
of  trustees,  to  "  The  President 
and  Felloros  of  Yale  College.''''  In 
1 792,  the  charter  was  further  al- 
tered, by  a  provision,  that  the  Go- 
vernor, Lieut.  Gov.  and  six  senior 
Assistants,  should  ex  officio  be 
members  of  the  corporation.  This 
alteration,  which  has  given  addi- 
tional weight  and  importance  to 
the  institution,  was  effected  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  trustees  ; 
the  legislature  at  the  same  time 
having  granted  to  the  corporation 
a  very  liberal  donation.  The  cle- 
rical branch  of  the  board,  howev- 
er, retained  the  power  of  a  per- 
petual succession,  by  the  right  of 
filling  its  own  vacancies.  The 
charter,  as  modified  in  1792,  has 
been  confirmed  and  established  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  rati- 
fied on  the  fifth  of  October,  1818. 

In  1816,  the  General  Assembly 
granted  to  this  institution  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  monies  which 
might  be  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  up- 
on certain  claims  for  expenses 
incurred  during  the  late  war.  The 
institution  has  received  from  this 
grant  the  sum  of  about  $7,000 
This  seminary  is  now  very  am- 
ply *  endowed,  and  is  in  a  very 

*  The  funds  and  other  productive 
property  of  the  institution  afford  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  $4000;  and 
i  possesses  unproductive  property, 
inclusive  of  its  building,  te  the 
amount  of  about  $175,000. 
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prosperous  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion. It  has,  since  its  first  esta- 
blishment, been  an  object  of  the 
peculiar  solicitude  of  the  legis-; 
lature — has  repeatedly  experien- 
ced its  munificence,  and  at  all 
times  its  fostering  care. 

Yale  College  has,  from  an  early 
period,  ranked  among  the  first  of 
the  literary  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  and  although  numerous 
rival  seminaries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbouring:  States, 
yet  neither  its  prosperity  nor  its 
reputation  has  declined  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  both  have  increased 
with  the  age  of  the  institution. 
Under  the  direction  of  its  two  for- 
mer presidents,  Doct.  Stiles  and 
Doct.  Dwight,  it  attained  a  distin- 
guished eminence,  and  a  solid  re- 
putation, which  have  justly  rend- 
ered it  the  pride  of  the  State,  and 
the  acknowledged  source  of  the 
celebrity  of  many  of  its  citizens, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  and  known 
advantages,  have  secured  to  it  at 
all  times,  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents from  almost  every  section 
of  our  country ;  and  on  a  review 
of  this  institution,  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect,  that  the  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired  is  still  maintained, 
and  that  no  apprehensions  can  be 
indulged  of  its  declining,  so  long  as 
the  institution  remains  under  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished  sci- 
entific gentleman,  who  at  present 
presides  over  it. 

There  are  at  this  institution,  six 
professorships  ;  a  professorship  of 
divinity  established  in  1 755 ;  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  1770;  a  profes- 
sorship of  law,  in  1801  ;  a  profes- 
sorship of  chemistry  and  natural 
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history,  in  1 804  ;  a  professor- 
ship of  languages  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  1805  ;  and  a  profes- 
sorship of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 
The  faculty  of  the  college,  to  which 
the  executive  government  is  com- 
mitted, consists  of  the  president, 
professors  and  tutors. 

There  is  a  valuable  and  exten- 
sive library  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution, consisting  of  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  volumes  ;  be- 
sides this,  there  are  three  libraries 
belonging  to  the  students ;  one 
called  the  Linonian  library,  con- 
sisting of  854  volumes ;  one,  the 
Brother's  library ,  consistingof  860, 
and  one,  the  Moral  library,  compri- 
sing 303  volumes.  The  whole 
I  number  of  volumes,  exclusive  of 
those  possessed  by  the  officers  of 
the  college  and  individual  students, 
amounts  to  nearly  9000. 

There  is  a  valuable  philosophi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus,  both  of 
which  are  extensive  and  complete  ; 
and  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals 
already  noticed. 

The  number  of  students  in  1818, 
was  283. 

The  college  edifices  consist  of 
five  buildings,  handsomely  arran- 
ged in  a  line,  having  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  court  yard  in  front. 
•  North  college  is  108  feet  by  40  ; 
the  Lyceum  is  56  by  46  ;  the  mid- 
dle college  1 00  by  40 ;  the  chapel  50 
by  40;  south  college  104  by  38. 
These  buildings  are  all  four  stories 
in  height.  In  the  third  story  in  the 
chapel,   there  is  a  philosophical 
|chamber,containingthephilosophi- 
jcal  apparatus.   The  Lyceum  co.i- 
I  tains  seven  recitation  rooms,  and 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  its  ap- 
pendages ;  and  the  three  colleges 
contain  ninety-six  chambers. 
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A  medical  faculty  has  recently 
been  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion. It  consists  of  three  professor- 
ships, besides  that  of  chemis- 
try; one  of  materia  medica  and 
botany;  one  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic,  surgery 
and  obstetrics ;  and  one  of  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  medical  in- 
stitution is  accommodated  with  a 
large  and  handsome  stone  building, 
and  a  botanical  garden  adjoining 
the  same.  There  are  at  present 
about  50  medical  students. 

The  following  have  been  the 
presidents  of  Yale  College. — The 
Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  appointed 
in  1701 ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler, 
appointed  in  1719;  the  Rev.  Eli- 
sha  Williams,  in  1 726  ;  the  Rev- 
Thomas  Clapp,  in  1 739  ;  the  Rev. 
Naphtali  Daggett,  in  1766;  the 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  in  1777;  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  in  1795; 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  in  1817. 

New-Haven  is  well  supplied 
with  schools  ;  there  are,  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  city,  1 8  public  schools, 
which  were  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  public  schools,  stated  as  be- 
longing to  the  town.  There  are 
about  750  scholars  attend  these 
schools,  all  of  whom  are  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there 
is  a  grammar  school,  which  has  a 
fund  that  produces  $233  annually. 
The  proceeds  of  this  fund  reduces 
the  tuition  of  the  pupils  at  this 
school,  to  a  small  sum. 

There  is  a  decent  school  house 
belonging  to  the  institution.  There 
is  also  an  academy  called  the  new 
township  academy,  incorporated 
in  1 809  ;  two  schools  for  young  la- 
dies, and  one  for  the  French  lan- 
guage. In  addition  to  these,  there 


are  four  or  live  private,  or  sub- 
scription schools  for  the  primary 
branches  of  education. 

There  are  two  social  libraries 
in  New-Haven,  one  called  the  me- 
chanics"*  /z'6rary, established  iai  793, 
the  other  the  social  library,  foun- 
ded in  1 807.  Both  of  these  libra- 
ries have  a  respectable  number  of 
volumes,  and  are  under  excellent 
regulations. 

The  Museum  in  New-Haven, 
commonly  called  Mix's  museum, 
was  established  by  Mr.  John  Mix, 
its  present  proprietor,  in  1806 — 7; 
and  first  opened  for  public  exhibi- 
tion, on  the  4th  of  July,  1 807.  Mr. 
Mix  has,  with  unwearied  perseve- 
rance and  attention,  and  at  great 
expense,  been  making  continual 
additions  to  his  museum  since  its 
first  establishment,  both  by  dona- 
tions of  individuals  and  purchases 
of  his  own ;  so  that  at  the  present 
time,  it  contains  a  vast  collection 
and  interesting  variety  of  articles, 
consisting  of  most  of  the  novel, 
curious  and  striking  productions  of 
nature  and  art,  from  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe.  For  the  pe- 
riod this  museum  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  has  acquired  great  cele- 
brity, and  is  entitled  to  rank  a- 
mong  the  first  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
building  containing  the  museum 
is  situated  upon  Olive-street,  at 
the  east  end  of  Court-street.  The 
collection  of  articles  occupy  two 
rooms,  one  of  50  feet  by  21,  the 
other  38  by  32  ;  both  of  which  are 
completely  filled,  and  handsomely 
arranged  with  a  great  number  and 
rich  variety  of  the  productions  of 
nature  and  art,  worthy  the  inspec  - 
tion of  the  curious,  as  well  as  the 
common  observer.    On  the  top  of 
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the  building,  Mr.  Mix  has  erected 
a  Camera  Obscura,  on  a  large 
scale,  which  affords  much  gratifi- 
cation to  all  who  view  this  curious 
and  surprising  invention. 

Attached  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Museum  are  the  public  gar- 
dens of  Mr.  Mix,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Columbian  Gardens. 
These  are  a  place  of  much  resort 
in  the  summer  season,  affording  a 
pleasant  and  delightful  walk  ;  and 
visitors  are  accommodated  with 
the  choicest  luxuries  of  the  sea- 
son, prepared  by  the  proprietor. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  gardens 
there  is  a  bath-house,  comprising 
fourteen  separate  bathing  rooms, 
all  of  which  are  provided  with  the 
necessary  conveniences  and  appa- 
ratus for  bathing.  A  bathing  es- 
tablishment is  very  important  in  a 
populous  town,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting health,  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  during  the  intense  heat  of 
summer. 

The  Cemetery  in  New-Haven  is 
of  a  novel  and  interesting  charac- 
ter. It  is  situated  opposite  to  the 
north  corner  of  the  original  town  ; 
and  the  ground  is  handsomely 
smoothed  and  enclosed.  It  is  di- 
vided into  parallelograms,  each  of 
64  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  1 80  to 
200  in  length  :  neatly  railed, 
and  separated  by  alleys  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  enable  carriages 
to  pass  each  other.  The  paral- 
lelograms are  divided  into  family 
burying  lots  of  32  feet  in  length 
:md  18  in  width  ;  against  each  of 
which  is  an  opening  to  admit  of 
a  funeral  procession.  At  the 
division  between  the  lots,  trees 
are  set  out  in  the  alleys,  and  the 
name  of  each  proprietor  is  mark- 
ed on  the  railing.    A  number  of 


lots  have  been  given  to  the  seve- 
ral congregations,  the  college,  and 
reserved  for  the  poor.  The  mon- 
uments in  this  ground  are  almost 
universally  of  marble  ;  a  conside- 
rable number  are  obelisks  ;  others 
are  tables,  and  others  slabs,  pla- 
ced at  the  head  and  foot  of  each 
grave.  The  obelisks  are  arranged 
on  the  middle  line  of  lots  ;  and 
thus  stand  in  a  line  successively 
throughout  each  of  the  parallelo- 
grams. This  is  a  very  unusual  bu- 
rying ground,  and  is  peculiarly 
solemn  and  impressive. 

There  are  two  banks  in  New- 
Haven  :  New-Haven  Bank,  incor- 
porated in  1 792,  and  at  this  time 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000 ;  the 
Eagle  Bank,  incorporated  in  1811, 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  There 
is  a  Marine  Insurance  Company^ 
incorporated  in  1797.  It  has  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  (which  may 
be  increased  at  pleasure,)  and  is 
governed  by  nine  directors.  The 
Ocean  Insurance  Company,  incor- 
porated in  October  1818,  with  a 
capital  of  $60,000,  and  the  liber- 
ty to  extend  it  to  $  1 00,000.  The 
objects  of  it  are  confined  to  ma- 
rine insurance.  A  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  was  incorporated 
in  1 8 1 3,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

In  1794,  a  chamber  of  com* 
merce  was  formed  by  voluntary 
association.  Its  officers  are  a  Pre- 
sident, vice-president,  treasurer 
and  secretary,  who  are  elected 
annually. 

A  Mechanics'  Society  was  form- 
ed in  1807,  called  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  of  New-Ha- 
ven, and  was  incorporated  in  Oc- 
tober the  same  year.  The  Society 
has  some  funds.  Its  objects  are  to 
regulate  and  promote  the  meckst- 
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nical  arts  and  business,  and  to  as- 
sist young  mechanics  by  loans  &c. 

There  are  in  New-Haven  three 
news-paper  establishments,  at  each 
of  which  a  weekly  news-paper  is. 
published ;  one  an  imperial  and 
the  other  two  a  super  royal  sheet. 

In  the  city  of  New-Haven  there 
are  more  than  800  dwelling  hous- 
es ;  in  1800,  there  were  4049  in- 
habitants ;  and  in  1810,  5772;  be- 
ing an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
1723  ;  which  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  town  in  the  State. 

The -next  census  will  probably 
disclose  a  proportional  increase 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

COMMERCE,  &e.    The  com- 
merce of  New-Haven  is  very  res- 
pectable.   In  1816,  there  were  40 ! 
vessels,  amounting  to  5901  tons,  j 
employed  in  foreign  trade.  .Atj 
the  same  period,  there  was  1431 
tons   employed   in  the  coasting! 
trade  ;  and  the  total  of  registered 
vessels,  exclusive  of  those  em- 
ployed in  New- York,  added  to 
these    sums,   amounted    at  this 
period  to  6697  tons. 

Besides  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
there  are  six  or  seven  packets  that 
ply  regularly  between  this  place 
and  New- York.  There  is  also 
a  line  of  steam-boats  that  com- 
municate thrice  a  week,  (except- 
ing during  the  winter  months,) 
with  New- York,  and  likewise  with 
New-London  and  Norwich. 

The  extent  and  importance  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  this 
city  afford  a  conspicuous  demon- 
stration of  what  has  often  been 
asserted,  that  commerce  frequent- 
ly depends  more  upon  enterprise 
and  industry  than  upon  local  ad- 
vantages. 


The  maritime  business  of  New- 
Haven  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  ether  town  in  the 
State  ,  and  particularly  its  foreign 
trade.  This,  it  is  believed,  is 
more  to  to  be  ascribed  to  enter- 
prise, industry  and  peculiar  ha- 
bits of  the  inhabitants,  than  to 
any  advantages  which  are  attach- 
ed to  the  place.  As  it  respects  a 
back  country,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  support  of  com- 
mercial interests,  this  town  is 
greatly  inferior  to  Hartford,  and 
perhaps  to  some  others.  It  is  si- 
tuated, it  is  true,  upon  a  bay  of 
Long-Island  sound  ;  but  still  its 
harbour  is  far  from  being  a  very 
good  one,  or  from  possessing  any 
superior  advantages  for  naviga- 
tion. Enterprise  and  industry 
have  a  reciprocal  influence  upon 
each  other,  and  generally  exhibit 
a  corresponding  increase  and  ex- 
tension. And  when  economy  and 
plainness,  as  to  style  of  living, 
are  associated  with  these  charac- 
teristics, their  happy  results  are 
more  striking  and  ,  conspicuous. 
There  are  various  other  circum- 
stances, which  have  a  salutary  or 
injurious  influence  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  a  commercial  or  popu- 
lous town  ;  and  among  these,  that 
of  the  high  price  of  rents,  which 
depends  upon  a  local  or  fictitious 
value  that  is  attached  to  building 
lots,  and  to  the  style  and  ex- 
pensiveness  of  buildings,  de- 
serves particularly  to  be  noticed, 
as  having  an  injurious  operation. 
Whatever  expectations  may  be  in- 
dulged by  the  inexperienced,  it  is 
a  fact,  establishsd  by  the  united 
testimony  of  all  men  of  practical 
knowledge,  that  the  great  majori- 
ty of  those  engaged  in  business 
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of  every  kind,  can  realize  but  small 
profits.  This  is  more  emphati- 
cally true  with  respect  to  me- 
chanical employments  of  every 
description.  Excessive  rents  are 
a  very  burdensome  tax  upon  bu- 
siness affording  but  small  gams  ; 
a  .d  necessarily  tend  to  depress 
and  discourage  those  engaged  in 
it.  Mechanical  pursuits  are  par- 
ticularly favoured  by  moderate 
rents.  New-Haven  possesses  ma- 
ny if  not  all  of  these  advantages 
to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of 
our  other  large  towns.  The  dwel- 
ling-houses and  other  buildings  are 
in  general  neat  but  not  expensive, 
and  the  rents  proportionally  low. 
The  inhabitants  are  characterized 
by  a  commendable  plainness  in 
their  style  of  living ;  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  systematic  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  attention  to 
business.  The  aggregate  of  me- 
chanical industry  of  the  town  is 
very  great,  and  has  always  been 
encouraged  ;  being  justly  regard- 
ed as  an  important  auxiliary  to 
commerce,  and  as  essentially  con- 
tributing to  the  general  prosperity. 
The  merchants  of  New- Haven,  for 
some  years  past,  have  been  very 
enterprising,  and  in  general  the 
inhabitants  have  been  governed  by 
an  enlarged  and  enlightened  po- 
licy ;  and  however  variant  their 
interests  may  have  been  in  other 
respects,  they  have,  on  all  occa- 
sions, exhibited  a  common  interest 
in  whatever  has  concerned  their 
own  town,  and  with  united  coun- 
sels and  exertions  have  endeav- 
oured to  promote  its  growth,  its 
prosperity  and  importance.  And 
hence,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  has  exhibited  an  increase  of 
population,  buildings  and  business, 


unequalled  by  any  other  town  in 
the  State. 

HISTORY.    New-Haven,  and 
the  country  in  its  vicinity,  was 
called  by  the  natives  Quinipiack* 
In  1638,  a  tract  of  18  miles  in 
length,  and  13  in  breadth,  com- 
prising, besides  the  township  of 
New-Haven,  those  of  Woodbridge, 
Hamden,  East-Haven,  North-Ha- 
ven, and  a  part  of  the  townships 
of  Wallingford,  Cheshire  and  Bran- 
ford,  was  purchased  partly  of  Mo- 
mauguin,  sachem  of  Quinipiack, 
and  partly  of  Montowese,  sachem 
of  Mattabeseck,  now  Middietown. 
The  purchase  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  and  Theo- 
!  philus  Eaton  Esq.  for  themselves 
i  and  others.    Among  the  first  set- 
I  tiers  were  John  Davenport,  The- 
j  ophilus  Eaton,    Samuel  Eaton^ 
Thomas  Gregsen,   Robert  New- 
■  man,  Matthew  Gilbert,  Nathaniel 
|  Turner,  Thomas  Fugill,  Francis 
Newman,  Stephen  Goodyear  and 
|  Joshua  Atwater.    In  June,  1639^ 
j  the  settlers  formed  a  compact,  or 
!  regulations  for  their  government  ^ 
j  and  in  October  following,  organiz- 
ed their  government  accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Eaton  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor.     In   1640,  the  General 
Court  substituted   the  name  of 
New-Haven  for  that  of  Quinipi- 
ack.    In  1655,  a  system  of  laws 
was  adopted,  which  had  been  for- 
med by  Cov.  Eaton,  and  printed 
in  England.    In  1657,  Gov.  Eaton 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fran- 
cis Newman,  who  also  died  in 
1661.    In  the  spring  of  this  year, 
Whaley  and  Goffe,  two  judges  of 
king  Charles  I.  came  to  New-Ha- 
ven, and  the  October  following 
removed  to  Hadley.  New-Haven 
[suffered  considerably  during  the 
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revolutionary  war.  It  was  rava- 
ged by  Gov.  Tryon,  July  1779, 
and  the  property  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed was  estimated,  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  that  purpose,  at 
g84,566.  The  sufferers  in  this 
town,  in  common  with  those  in 
other  towns  in  the  State,  received 
a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
western  part  of  the  lands  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  reserved  by  this 
State  at  the  cession  which  they 
made  to  the  United  States. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Ja- 
red  Ingersoll  was  for  many  years  j 
a  citizen  of  this  town.  He  was! 
born  in  Milford,  in  1 722,  receiv- 
ed his  education  at  Yale  College, 
and  took  his  first  degree  in  1 742. 
A  few  years  after  this,  having  gone 
through  with  the  usual  course  of 
professional  studies,  he  commen-  i 
ced  the  practice  of  law  in  this; 
town.  His  talents  were  of  the: 
highest  order,  and  peculiarly  adapt-  j 
ed  to  forensic  debate  ;  so  that  he  | 
soon  became  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  and  acquired  a  great; 
and  solid  reputation  as  an  advo-j 
cate.  1 
Such  was  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fel- 
low citizens,  that  in  1767,  he  was 
sent  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  colony,  as  their  agent  to  the 
court  of  Great-Britain.  In  1764, 
about  the  period  of  the  passing  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land again.  In  1770,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  vice  admiral- 
ty court  in  the  middle  district  of 
the  colonies  ;  the  duties  of  which 
office  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  reside  in  Philadelphia.  Ac- 
cordingly he  removed  to  that  city 


the  year  after,  where  he  resided 
until  his  office  ceased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  revolu- 
tion ;  whereupon  he  returned  to 
this  town,  and  continued  here  un- 
til his  death.  The  most  remarka^ 
ble  feature,  in  the  character  of 
Judge  Ingersoll,  was  that  of  an 
ingenuous  and  dignified  frankness, 
candour  and  fairness,  which  al- 
ways characterized  his  deport- 
ment. This  resulted  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  integrity  and  abili- 
ties, which  led  him  to  despise  the 
jesuitical  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simulation, which  are  so  often  the 
only  resource  of  small  minds.  -As 
an  advocate,  there  have  been  few 
if  any  individuals  in  this  State, 
who  have  been  his  equals  ;  few 
who  have  had  more  resources  of 
mind,  more  amplitude  of  know- 
ledge, more  clear  or  comprehen } 
sive  views,  or  more  energetic  pow- 
ers of  reasoning. 

The  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  public  services, 
and  the  important  offices  which  he 
held  during  an  interesting  period  of 
our  history,  was  for  many  years 
a  citizen  of  this  town.  He  was 
born  in  Newtown  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  year  1721.  His  ad- 
vantages as  to  education  were  ve- 
ry limited  ;  having  attended  only 
at  a  common  English  school.  In 
1 743,  he  removed  to  New-Milford 
in  this  State.  Several  years  after 
this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  stu- 
dy of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1 754.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  soon  after  a  represen- 
tative in  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1761,  he  removed  to  New-Ha- 
ven. From  this  time  his  reputa- 
tion was  rapidly  rising ;  and  he 
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soon  ranked  among  the  first  men 
in  the  State.  His  knowledge  of 
the  human  character,  his  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  mind,  his 
general  political  views,  and  his 
accurate  and  just  observation  of 
passing  events,  enabled  him,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  serious 
difficulties  between  the  colonies 
and  the  parent  country,  to  per- 
ceive the  consequences  that  would 
follow  ;  and  the  probable  re- 
sult of  a  contest  arising  from  a 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  exercise 
of  unjust,  oppressive  and  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  authority,  over 
a  free  people,  having  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  know  their  rights, 
and  sufficient  spirit  to  defend 
them.  Accordingly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  he 
took  an  active  and  decided  part 
in  favour  of  the  colonies,  and 
subsequently  in  support  of  the  re- 
volution, and  their  separation  from 
Great-Britain.  In  1774,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
tinental Congress  5  and  continued 
to  be  a  member,  except  when  ex- 
cluded by  the  law  of  rotation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  immortal 
Congress  of  1776  ;  and  was  one 
of  the  committee  that  drew  up 
the  declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  penned  by  the  venera- 
ble Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  al- 
so one  of  the  committee.  After 
the  peace,  Roger  Sherman  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  he  was  chos- 
en a  representative  from  this  State 
to  the  first  Congress  under  this 
Constitution.  He  was  removed 
to  the  Senate  in  1791,  and  re- 
mained in  this  situation  until  his 
death,  July  2d,  1793,  in  the  73d 


year  of  his  age,  The  life  of  Mr. 
Sherman  is  one  among  the  many 
examples  of  the  triumph  of  na- 
tive genius  and  talent,  aided  by 
persevering  habits  of  industry, 
over  all  the  obstacles  arising  from 
the  want  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  regular  and  systema- 
tic education.  Yet  it  deserves 
consideration,  whether  a  vigorous 
mind,  stimulated  by  an  ardent  thirst 
of  knowledge,  left  to  its  own  ex- 
ertions, unrestrained  and  unem- 
barrassed by  rules  of  art,  and  un- 
shackled by  systematic  regula- 
tions, is  not  capable  of  pursuing 
the  object  of  acquiring  knowledge 
more  intensely  and  with  more  suc- 
cess ;  of  taking  a  more  wide  and 
comprehensive  survey  ;  of  explor- 
ing with  more  penetration  the 
fields  of  science,  and  of  forcing 
more  just  and  solid  views.  "  Mr. 
Sherman  possessed  a  powerful 
mind,  and  habits  of  industry, 
which  no  difficulties  could  discou- 
rage, and  no  toil  impair.  In  early 
life,  he  began  to  apply  himself 
with  unextinguishable  zeal  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  this 
pursuit,  although  he  was  always 
actively  engaged  in  business,  he 
spent  more  hours  than  most  of 
those  who  are  professedly  stu- 
dents. In  his  progress,  he  became 
extensively  acquainted  with  math- 
j  ematical  science,  natural  philoso- 
!  phy,  moral  and  metaphysical  phi- 
j  losophy,  history,  logic  and  theolo- 
gy." As  a  lawyer  and  statesman, 
he  was  very  eminent  ;  having  a 
I  clear,  penetrating  and  vigorous 
!  mind,  and  as  a  patriot,  no  great- 
er respect  can  be  paid  to  his  me- 
1  mory  than  the  fact  which  has  al- 
ready been  noticed,  that  he  was  a 
i  member  of  the  immortal  Congress 
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of  '76,  which  declared  these  colo- 
nies to  be  free  and  independent. 

Samuel  Bishop  Esq.  distinguish- 
ed for  the  numerous  and  responsi- 
ble public  offices  which  he  held, 
during  a  long  life,  and  for  his  un- 
impeachable integrity,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  town,  and  lived  and 
died  here.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1724,  and  died  in  August 
1 803,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
Almost  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
public  employments  ;  the  duties 
of  many  of  which  were  peculiarly, 
arduous  and  responsible.  For 
fifty-four  years  he  held  the  of- 
fice and  discharged  the  duties 
of  town-clerk  ;  and  for  twenty- 
six  years  was  a  representative  of 
the  town  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. During  the  revolution,  he 
was  a  zealous  and  decided  whig, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  favour 
of  the  colonies  and  their  separa- 
tion from  Great-Britain.  At  this 
period,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  and ! 


of  the  Governor's  Council  of  safe- 


ty.   For  a  great  number  of  years  I 
he  was  a  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace  ;  also  judge  of  probate  j 
and  chief  judge   of  the   county  j 
court.    At  his  death,  and  for  some  j 
years  preceding,  he  was  mayor; 
of  the  city  of  New-Haven,  and 
Collector  of  the  district.  The 
duties  of  all  these  various  offices 
he  discharged  with  ability,  faithful- 
ness and  integrity,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction  of  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens.    Few  men    have  been 
engaged  an  equal  period  in  public 
employments,  or  in  so  great  a  di- 
versity of  them,  &l  few  have  dischar- 
ged their  duties  with  equal  faith- 
fulness and  integrity  ;  few  who  in 
the  circle  of  their  action  have  been 


more  extensively  useful,  or  who 
have  more  perfectly  finished  the 
work  and  objects  of  life. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D. 
D.  was  born  in  Northampton, 
Mass.  May  1 4th,  1752.  At  a  very 
early  period  he  disclosed  unusual 
indications  of  genius,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary propensity  and  apti- 
tude for  study  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Such  was  the  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  he  had 
made  in  elementary  studies,  that 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Yale  College  in  1765,  when  he 
had  but  just  entered  his  1 3th  year. 
At  college  he  soon  acquired  the 
character  of  a  good  scholar,  and 
of  being  remarkable  for  his  devo- 
tion to  study.  He  graduated  in 
1769,  having  gone  through  the 
usual  course  of  studies  with  great 
credit.  In  September  1771, 
when  he  was  but  1 9  years  of  age, 
he  was  chosen  tutor  in  this  semina- 
ry. He  remained  in  this  situation 
for  six  years,  and  discharged  its 
duties  with  unusual  success  and 
reputation.  During  this  period 
he  composed  the  well  known  epic 
poem  entitled  the  "  Conquest  of 
Canaan  ;"  the  poem  having  been 
finished  when  he  was  only  22 
years  of  age.  In  1 777,  it  being  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  he  was 
licensed  as  a  clergyman  ;  and  the 
same  year  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chaplain  in  Gen.  Par- 
sons' brigade,  and  joined  the  ar- 
my at  West-Point.  Soon  after 
this,  whilst  in  the  army,  he  wrote 
his  much  admired  patriotic  a  d 
national  song,  Columbia.  This 
has  justly  been  esteemed  as  the 
best  effusion  of  his  muse.  He 
did  not  continue  long  in  the  army, 
for,  in  1770.  he  returned  to  his 
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native  town,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  During  this  peri- 
od, he  was  employed,  a  portion 
of  the  time,  as  an  instructor  of 
youth  ;  and  occasionally  officiated 
as  a  Clergyman.  Whilst  in  this 
situation,  he  was  twice  chosen  a 
representative  of  the  town  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State. 

In  1783,  having  received  an  in- 
vitation, he  became  settled  as  a  I 
clergyman  in  Greenfield,  a  socie-l 
ty  in  the  town  of  FairnVld  in  Con- ! 
necticut.  He  continued  in  this; 
situation  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
and  became  highly  distinguished 
in  his  profession,  and  as  a  sound,  | 
able,  eloquent,  orthodox  and  prac-  [ 
tical  preacher.  During  his  resi-j 
dence  in  this  delightful  and  highly  | 
interesting  situation,  he  conceived  j 


and    wrote  his 


poem, 


entitled 


"  Greenfield  Hill,"  consisting  of 
seven  parts,  and  a  work  of  consi- 
derable merit.  This  publication, 
together  with  his  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan, was  republished  in  England. 
Whilst  in  this  situation  also,  he 
established  and  maintained  an  aca- 
demic school,  which  deservedly 
sustained  a  high  reputation.  In 
the  spring  of  1795,  Dr.  Dwight 
was  called,  from  this  delightful 
abode  and  favourite  retreat,  to  the 
presidency  of  Yale  College,  as  the 
successor  of  President  Stiles.  In 
this  important  and  responsible  si- 
tuation, he  continued  nearly  22 
years  ;  during  which  lengthy  peri- 
od he  presided  over  the  institution 
with  great  ability  and  astonishing 
success. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive 
erudition  of  President  Stiles,  and 
the  high  reputation  which  the  in- 
stitution, while  he  presided  over 
it,  had  acquired,  yet  its  reputa= 
15 


tion  and  prosperity  were  greatly 
increased  during  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Dwight ;  although  a  portion 
of  this  period  was  one  of  peculiar 
difficulties.  At  the  accession  of 
President  Dwight,  there  were  but 
about  110  students;  whereas,  at 
some  periods  subsequently,  the 
number  amounted  to  313. 

Few  men  have  possessed  the 
various  and  important  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  a  situation  of 
this  description,  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  as  President  Dwight.  He 
possessed  a  sound  and  penetrating 
mind,  indefatigable  industry,  a  lau- 
dable and  elevated  ambition  for 
literary  fame,  adequate  scientific 
acquisitions,  and  an  extensive  fund 
of  general  information.  With 
these  qualifications  he  united  oth* 
ers,  although  more  common,  yet 
equally  important ;  an  agreeable 
and  dignified  person  and  deport- 
ment ;  a  fine  constitution ;  an  unu- 
sual share  of  common  sense  ;  an 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  human  character  ;  an  ex- 
tensive and  just  observation  ;  great 
practical  knowledge,  and  an  unu- 
sual portion  of  prudence  or  poli- 
cy. His  writings,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime,  consist,  in 
addition  to  his  poetical  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  noticed,  of  numerous 
sermons  or  theological  discourses, 
delivered  on  various  important  oc- 
casions. Since  his  death,  a  series 
of  his  sermons,  comprising  a  Sys- 
tem of  Theology,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  five  large  octavo  volumes. 
This  edition  of  his  sermons,  which 
was  published  at  Middletown  in 
this  State,  in  1818,  has  also  been 
published  in  England.  He  died 
on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1817,  M  65, 
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BRANFORD  is  a  post  township, 
situated  upon  Long-Island  sound, 
8  miles  from  New-Haven,  and  40 
miles  from  Hartford  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Wallingford,  on  the 
east  by  Guilford,  on  the  south  by 
Long-Island  sound,  and  on  the 
west  by  North  and  East-Haven. 
Its  average  length  is  9  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  5  miles  ;  com- 
prising 45  square  miles,  or  about 
30,000  acres. 

The  township  is  uneven,  con- 
sisting of  hill  and  dale  ;  upon  the 
borders  of  the  sound,  there  are 
some  small  sections  that  are  level. 
The  soil  is  more  generally  a  red, 
gravelly  loam ;  in  some  sections, 
argillaceous  loam  prevails.  There 
are  also  some  tracts  of  salt  marsh. 
The  natural  growth  consists  of  oak, 
elm,walnut,butternut,buttonwood, 
&c.  The  lands,  when  cultivated, 
produce  grass,  Indian  corn,  rye, 
and  some  wheat ;  but  corn  receives 
the  most  attention,  and  is  princi- 
pally cultivated. 

There  are  no  considerable  riv- 
trs  in  the  town.  The  largest 
stream  discharges  itself  into  the 
harbour,  which  is  a  small  but  con- 
venient one,  and  admits  of  vessels 
of  from  40  to  60  tons. 

Upon  the  western  boundary  of 
the  town  there  is  a  small  lake, 
called  Saltonstall  lake. 

There  are  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  Long-Island  sound,  be- 
longing to  this  town,  called  Thim- 
ble Islands  ;  and  another  cluster 
called  Indian  Islands. 

This  town,  being  situated  upon 
the  sound,  possesses  great  con- 
veniences for  fishing  :  various 
kinds  of  salt  water  fish,  both  shell 
and  hn,  are  taken  plentifully  in 
-almost  every  month  in  the  year. 


Of  the  shell  fish,  the  oyster  and 
clam  are  the  most  important.  The 
fish,  with  which  the  town  is  sup- 
plied, are  a  convenience  and  lux- 
ury to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  source 
of  considerable  profit.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  business  of  fishing, 
there  are  other  maritime  employ- 
ments and  interests  :  the  coasting 
business  has  received  considera- 
ble attention  ;  there  are  six  ves- 
sels of  from  40  to  60  tons  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  which  be- 
long to  this  town.  The  maritime 
situation  and  interests  of  the  place 
have  a  tendency  to  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
give  a  direction  to  their  pursuits 
and  industry. 

There  is  a  small  but  pleasant 
village  in  the  town,  consisting  of 
about  30  dwelling-houses,  a  post- 
office,  church,  stores,  &c.  It  is, 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  sound, 
and  the  fish  with  which  it  is  sup- 
plied, a  place  of  some  resort  in 
the  summer  for  health  or  pleasure. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
the  turnpike  road  from  New- Ha- 
ven to  Middletown,  which  leads 
through  its  northern  section. 

Its  population,  in  1810,  was 
1932.  There  are  280  dwelling- 
houses,  220  qualified  Electors,  and 
two  companies  of  militia.  The 
amount  of  taxable  property,  inclu- 
ding polls,  is  $54,739. 

The  manufactures  and  mechani- 
cal employments  consist  of  1  small 
Furnace  for  casting,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine, 3  Fulling  Mills,  4  Grain 
Mills,  and  2  small  Distilleries. 
There  are  6  mercantile  stores. 

The  town  contains  3  loca- 
ted Congregational  Societies  and 
Churches,  and  2  Episcopal  Soci- 
eties, which  are  alsp  accommoda- 
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ted  with  houses  for  public  worship. 
It  has  15  School  Districts  and 
Schools,  2  small  Social  Libraries, 
1  Episcopal  and  3  Congregational  I 


Clergymen,  and  5  Physicians. 

Branford  was  settled  in  the  year 
1644. 


CHESHIRE, 


CHESHIRE  is  a  post  township, 
situated  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  county,  25  miles  from  Hart- 
ford, and  13  from  New-Haven, 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Wolcott, 
and  Southington,  in  Hartford 
county,  on  the  east  by  Meriden 
and  Wallingford,  on  the  south  by 
Woodbridge  and  Hamden,  and  on 
the  west  by  Waterbury.  Its  ave- 
rage length  from  north  to  south  is 
7  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  nearly  6  miles ; 
containing  about  40  square  miles. 
The  northeastern  section  of  the 
town  is  watered  by  the  Quinipi- 
ack  ;  its  northern  section  by  a 
branch  of  this  stream,  called  ten 
mile  river ;  and  in  its  southern 
section  several  branches  of  Mill 
river  have  their  sources. 

The  township  is  moderately  un- 
even ;  being  pleasantly  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  except  its  wes- 
tern section,  which  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  embracing  the  West 
rock  range  of  mountain.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  «a  gravelly  loam, 
and  is  generally  rich  and  fertile, 
affording  grass,  rye,  oats,  Indian 
corn  and  other  productions  com- 
mon to  this  district.  Of  the  na- 
tural growth  of  timber,  chesnut, 
oak  of  the  various  kinds,  and  wal- 
nut, arc  the  most  prevalent.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  town- 
ship consists  of  argillaceous  schis- 
tm.  and  greenstone  ;  and  there  are 
appearances  of  several  minerals  :l 


galena,  or  lead  ore,  and  copper  ore 
have  been  discovered  ;  but  its 
mineralogy  has  received  but  little 
attention. 

The  Farmington  and  New-Ha- 
ven turnpike  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  town  ;  and  a  turn- 
pike which  is  contemplated  to  be 
laid  out,  to  be  called  the  Wolcott 
turnpike,  will  also  pass  through 
it. 

The  town  contains  two  located 
Ecclesiastical  Societies,  and  one 
Society  of  Episcopalians  ;  each  of 
which  is  accommodated  with  a 
house  for  public  worship.  It  con- 
tains 1 2  School  districts  and  com- 
mon Schools,  and  an  incorporated 
Academy. 

The  Episcopal  Academy  in  this 
town  is  a  very  respectable  institu- 
tion. It  was  incorporated  in  1801, 
being  styled  the  Episcopal  Acade- 
my of  Connecticut.  It  has  a  fund 
of  about  $25,000,  and  a  library, 
containing  about  200  volumes. 
The  institution  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Principal  and  a  Profes- 
sor of  languages.  It  has  also  a 
Treasurer  and  Secretary.  The 
j  stated  anniversary  is  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  October  ;  and  the  ave- 
rage number  of  scholars  is  about 
70.  The  academical  building  con- 
sists of  a  substantial  brick  edifice, 
54  feet  by  34.  It  was  erected  by 
the  town,  in  1796,  and  has  a  plea- 
sant and  interesting  site,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  spacious  court-yard* 
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The  population  of  Cheshire,  in 
1810,  was  2283  ;  and  there  are 
about  350  Dwelling  houses,  350 
Freemen  or  Electors,  3  compa- 
nies of  Infantry,  and  a  part  of  a 
company  of  Cavalry,  of  militia. 
The  amount  of  taxable  property, 
including  polls,  is  $53,5 14.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a 
considerable  village,  having  a 
pleasant  and  prospective  situa- 
tion. It  contains  forty  or  fifty 
dwelling  houses,  two  Churches, 
the  academical  building,  a  Post-of- 
fice, and  several  Mercantile  Stores. 


There  are  in  the  town,  4  Grain 
Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills  and  Cloth- 
iers' Works,  2  Carding  Machines, 
1  Tinware  Factory,  5  Tanneries, 
5  Mercantile  Stores,  and  5  Tav- 
erns. There  is  also  1  Social 
Library,  besides  the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Academy  ;  an  Engrav- 
ing and  Copper-plate  Printing  es- 
tablishment, 4  Physicians,  2  Cler- 
gymen, 1  Episcopalian  and  1 
Congregationalist ;  and  1  Attor- 
ney. This  town,  originally  be- 
[  longing  to  the  town  of  Wallingford, 
•was  incorporated  in  May,  1780, 
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DERBY,  an  ancient  commer- 
cial post  town,  is  situated  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ousatonick  riv- 
er, 12  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  ;  9  miles  north- 
west from  New-Haven,  and  38 
southwest  from  Hartford  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Oxford,  on  the 
east  by  Woodbridge,  on  the  south 
by  MilfordjQn  the  southwest  by  the 
Ousatonick  river,  which  separates 
it  from  Huntington,  in  Fairfield 
county,  and  on  the  west  by  a  part  of 
Oxford.  Its  mean  length  is  about  5 
&ahalf  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
4  and  a  half,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  25  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  being  pleasantly 
diversified  with  hills  and  dales. 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Ousatonick 
&l  Naugatuck,  there  are  some  line 
tracts  of  alluvial.  The  prevailing 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  ;  some  san- 
dy loam,  and  some  small  sections 
of  calcareous  loam.  There  are  con- 
siderable forest  lands  in  the  town- 
ship, and  quantities  of  wood  and 


timber  are  exported  to  the  city  of 
New-York. 

The  town  is  well  watered  ;  its 
southern  border  being  washed  by 
the  Ousatonick,  and  the  Naugatuck 
runs  through  it  from  north  to  south, 
and  unites  with  the  former  within 
the  town,  at  what  is  called  the 
landing  or  harbour. 

The  Naugatuck  contains  some 
excellent  privileges  for  mills  and 
manufacturing  establishments, 
which  have  been  duly  appreciated ; 
and  upon  the  Ousatonick,  there 
are  several  shad  fisheries. 

There  are  several  turnpike  roads 
that  lead  through  the  town  ;  the 
Rimmon  falls  turnpike,  and  the 
Ousatonick  and -Derby  turnpikes. 

The  interests  of  the  town  em- 
brace those  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  The  agri- 
cultural productions  consist  of 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  grass,  but- 
ter, cheese,  beef,  flax,  flax  seed, 
wool  and  some  others.  This  was 
formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
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commercial  importance  ;  the  West 
India  trade  having  once  been  flour- 
ishing, and  carried  on  to  conside- 
rable extent ;  but  for  some  years 
past,  the  commerce  of  the  town 
has  much  declined.  The  mari- 
time business  is  done  at  the  land- 
ing, where  there  is  a  small  village, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Naugatuck  with  the  Ousatonick. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  navi- 
gation to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
into  Long  Island  sound,  for  vessels 
of  about  80  tons  ;  there  being 
about  10  feet  of  water.  The  place 
possesses  some  local  advantages  for 
trade,  being  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  the  natural  depot,  for 
the  surplus  produce  of  a  back 
country  of  considerable  extent,  up- 
on the  borders  of  the  Ousatonick. 
These  local  advantages  formerly 
gave  the  place  considerable  com- 
mercial consequence ;  but  its  vi- 
cinity to  New-Haven  is  probably 
a  circumstance  that  has  counter- 
acted their  operation,  and  occa- 
sioned a  decline  of  its  trade  and 
commercial  interests.  Some  at- 
tempts have  recently  been  made, 
to  revive  its  commerce  and  busi- 
ness ;  a  bank  has  been  established, 
&a  fishing  company  incorporated  ; 
but  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made,  have  been  attended 
with  little  or  no  success.  The 
bank  has  now  closed  its  operations, 
the  business  of  the  place  being  un- 
able to  sustain  it ;  yet,  notwitta 
standing  these  facts,  and  the  inau-j 
spiciousness  of  present  appearan-j 
ces,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  at 
some  future  period,  the  local  ad^ 
vantages  of  the  place  will  over- 
come  the  causes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  have  restricted  and 
depressed  its  commercial  interests. 


and  give  it  that  character  and  im- 
portance, which  circumstances  at 
an  early  period  seemed  to  forebode. 
At  the  present  time,  the  whole 
shipping  of  the  place  consists  of 
four  coasters,  which  are  employed 
principally  in  a  trade  with  the  city 
of  New-York. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  this  town, 
the  large  Woolen  Factory,  erected 
by  the  late  Gen.  David  Humphrey, 
is  the  most  important.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  establishments  i» 
the  United  States,  and  is  situated 
upon  the  Naugatuck  river,  several 
miles  back  from  the  Ousatonick. 
The  buildings  connected  with  this 
establishment,  and  the  Cotton  Fac- 
tory belonging  to  the  same  compa- 
ny, and  other  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  residence  of 
the  workmen,  boarding  houses,  &c, 
have  formed  considerable  of  a  vil- 
lage, which,  in  honour  of  its  foun- 
der, is  called  Humphreysville. 
This  establishment  is  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale ;  the  proprietors  of 
which,  consisting  of  David  Hum- 
phrey and  his  associates,  were 
incorporated  in  May,  1810,  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Humphreysville 
Manufacturing  company,"  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  The  woolen 
manufactures  of  Humphreysville 
are  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation, at  least  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  in  this  country.  There  is 
also  a  Cotton  Factory  at  this  vil- 
lage, belonging  to  this  incorpora- 
ted manufacturing  company ;  a 
Paper  Mill,  and  a  Grain  Mill.  At 
some  periods,  the  company  have 
had  in  their  employ,  at  the  Wool- 

jen,  Cotton,  and  other  manufactu- 
ring interests  at  this  village,  nearly 

1 200  workmen.    There  are  three 
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mercantile  stores  and  a  post-oflice 
at  the  village. 

In  addition  to  the  manufactures 
at  the  village  of  Humphreysville, 
there  is  one  Brass  Founder y,  two 
Oil  Mills,  six  Limekilns,  four  Grain 
Mills,  one  of  which  is  a  Flouring 
Mill,  one  Fulling  Mill  and  Clo- 
thiers' Works,  one  Carding  Ma- 
chine and  seven  Tanneries. 

The  population  of  this  town,  in 
.1810,  was  2051;  and  there  are 
300  Dwelling  Houses,  200  Free- 
men or  Electors,  and  3  companies 
of  militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, as  rated  in  making  up  lists,  is 
$31,307. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  two  located  Societies  or  par- 
ishes, and  eight  or  nine  School 
Districts.  There  are  five  religious 
Societies  and  Churches,  two  of 
Congregationalists,  two  of  Episco- 
palians, and  one  of  Methodists. 
in  each  of  the  School  Districts, 
there  is  a  School  House,  and  a 
primary  or  common  school  main- 
tained a  suitable  portion  of  the 
year.  There  are  in  the  town, 
two  small  villages,  of  30  or  40 
houses  each,  in  additon  to  the 
manufacturing  village  of  Humph- 
reysville. 

There  are  7  mercantile  Stores, 
%  Social  Libraries,  3  Clergymen, 
2  Physicians  and  2  Attornies. 

This  place  was  originally  called 
Paugassett,  and  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Milford.  Some  settlements 
were  attempted  in  1764,  but  were 
not  permanent.  In  1657 — 59,  the 
lands  were  purchased  of  the  na- 
tives ;  soon  after  which,  the  set- 
tlement made  considerable  pro- 
gress. In  1G71,  the  inhabitants 
presj  nted  a  petition  to  the  General 


(  Court,  to  be  incorporated  as  a 
town,  and  renewed  their  applica- 
tion. In  1675,  when  at  the  Octo- 
ber session,  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  name  of  Derby,  at 
which  time  there  were  but  twelve 
families. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  David 
Humphrey,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Humphrey,  and  was  born 
in  July  1752.  In  1767,  he  enter- 
ed Yale  College,  and  received  his 
first  degree  in  1771.  Whilst  in 
college,  he  cultivated  an  attach- 
ment to  the  muses,  and  disclosed 
early  evidences  of  poetical  talent. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  captain  ;  but 
at  what  time  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1778,  however,  he  was  aid 
to  Gen.  Putnam,  with  the  rank 
of  major.  Two  years  after  this, 
he  was  appointed  aid  to  the  Com- 
mander in  chief  ;  having  been 
the  successful  candidate  of  four 
who  solicited  the  office.  His 
competitors  were  Col.  Talmadge, 
Gen.  William  Hull,  and  Roger 
Alden.  He  continued  in  this  si- 
tuation during  the  war,  having  the 
rank  of  a  colonel,  and  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  at  the  me- 
morable siege  of  York  ;  and  Con- 
gress, as  a  respectful  testimony  of 
their  high  estimation  of  his  valour, 
fidelity,  and  signal  services  on  this 
occasion,  voted  him  an  elegan( 
sword.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  accompanied  Gen.  Washington 
to  Virginia.  In  1784,  he  embark- 
ed for  France,  in  company  with 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  Kosci- 
usko ;  having,  on  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  ambassador  to 
France,  been  nominated  as  his  se- 
cretary.   In  1 786,  he  returned  to 
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America,  and  revisited  the  scenes 
of  his  youth  in  his  native  town. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  was 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to 
be  their  representative  in  the  le- 
gislature of  the  State,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  elected  for  two  years , 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  raised  for 
the  western  service.  During  the 
period  that  he  held  this  office,  he 
remained  most  of  the  time  in  Hart- 
ford ;  and,  with  Hopkins,  Barlow 
and  Trumbull,  assisted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Anarchiad.  On 
the  reduction  of  his  regiment, 
he  repaired  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
continued  with  Gen.  Washington 
until  1 790,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal. In  1794,  he  visited  Amer- 
ica, but  soon  returned  to  Lisbon. 
Soon  after  this,  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  of  Spain, 
where  he  continued  until  1802, 
when  he  again  returned  to  his 
native  country.  This  was  the  end 
of  his  public  life.  After  his  return 
to  America,  he  was,  until  his  death, 
extensively  engaged  in  various  ob- 
jects of  public  utility,  particularly 
manufactures  and  agriculture.  He 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one 


of  the  first  who  introduced  meri- 
no sheep  into  this  country,  which 
has  greatly  improved  the  quality 
of  wool,  and  given  a  strong  im- 
petus to  domestic  manufactures. 
The  extensive  woolen  and  cotton 
factory, which  he  established  in  this 
town,  has  already  been  noticed. 
He  also  did  much  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  ;  and  just  pre- 
previously  to  his  death  was  making 
exertions  to  form  a  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  farm  for 
agricultural  experiments. 

Gen.  Humphrey  possessed  con- 
siderable literary  acquirements, 
although  he  published  no  work  of 
magnitude  ;  his  writings  consist 
principally  of  various  poetical  pro- 
ductions. Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant are  an  address  to  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States  ;  a  po- 
em on  the  happiness  of  America ; 
a  poem  on  the  future  glory  of  the 
United  States  ;  a  poem  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  ;  a  po- 
em on  the  love  of  country ;  and 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  General 
Washington.  He  wrote  also  a 
memoir  of  Gen.  Putnam,  various 
political  tracts,  &c.  He  died  in 
New-Haven,  21st  Feb.  1818,  age<i 
66  years. 


EAST-HAVEN. 


EAST-HAVEN  isasmall  town- 
ship situated  jupon  Long  Island 
sound  and  New-Haven  bay,  four 
miles  from  the  city  of  New-Ha- 
ven, and  40  from  Hartford  ;  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  North-Haven, 
on  the  east  by  Branford,  on  the 
south  by  Long  Island  sound,  and 
on  the  west  by  New -Haven  bay 
and  the  Quinipiack  river.    Its  av- 


erage length  is  6  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  nearly  3  miles ; 
comprising  about  17  square 
miles. 

Upon  the  Quinipiack  the  land  is 
level,  and  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  For  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  it  conti- 
nues level,  and  the  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam ;  but  the  eastern  border  is 
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hilly  and  stony,  and  the  soil  a  gra- 
velly loam.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ductions consist  of  Indian  corn, 
some  rye,  barley,  grass,  salt  hay  ; 
there  being  about  400  acres  of 
salt  marsh  or  meadow  in  the  town. 

The  Quinipiack  river  washes 
the  western  border  of  the  town  ; 
besides  which,  it  is  watered  by 
several  small  streams.  Salton- 
stall  Pond  or  Lake,  a  small  body 
of  water,  is  situated  partly  in  fhis 
town  and  partly  in  Branford. 

There  are  three  considerable 
bridges  in  the  town ;  the  Dragon 
bridge,  the  Tomlinson  bridge,  and 
the  Turnpike  bridge.  Shell  fish 
are  taken  plentifully  at  Dragon  ; 
and  there  are  several  other  small 
fisheries.  Oysters  and  clams  are 
the  most  important  of  the  shell 
fish  ;  and  the  black  fish,  of  the 
"  finny  tribe."  Large  quantities 
of  the  white  fish  are  taken  for  ma- 
nure, for  which  purpose  they  are 
found  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  Middletown  and  Durham 


]  turnpike  road  leads  through  this 
town. 

Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  manufactures  or  me- 
chanical employments  have  recei- 
ved but  little  attention.  There  is 
1  Grain  Mill,  1  Fulling  Mill  and 
Clothiers'  works,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine, 2  Mercantile  Stores,  and 
3  Public  Inns.  The  population 
of  the  town,  in  1810,  was  1209  ; 
and  there  are  130  qualified  Elec- 
tors, one  company  of  militia,  and 
about  200  dwelling  bouses. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
one  Society  of  Episcopalians,  5 
School  Districts  and  Schools,  and 
one  small  Social  Library.  The 
professional  men  are  two  Clergy- 
men and  one  Physician. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $22,694. 

East-Haven  was  taken  from 
New-Haven,  and  incorporated  in 
May,  1785. 


GUILFORD, 


GUILFORD,  an  ancient  and  J 
populous  maritime  post  township, 
is  situated  upon  Long  Island  sound,  j 
15  miles  east  of  New-Haven,  and; 
36  south  from  Hartford  ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Durham,  on  the 
east  byHammonassett  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Killingworth,  on 
the  south  by  Long  Island  sound, 
and  on  the  west  by  Branford.  Its! 
mean  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  eleven  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  nearly  seven  ;  comprising 
about  72  square  miles.    The  sur- 
face and  face  of  the  country  are 
various  ;  on  the  border  of  the 


sound,  are  some  tracts  of  alluvial ; 
the  interior  is  broken  and  rough, 
being  rocky  and  hilly  ;  and  in  some 
sections  mountainous.  The  rocks 
are  primitive,  consisting  of  gra- 
nite, and  other  original  form- 
ations. The  prevailing  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  interspersed  with 
some  sections  of  sandy  loam. 
It  is  considerably  strong  and  fer- 
tile. In  the  interior  of  the  town- 
ship, and  in  its  northern  section, 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  fo- 
rests and  timber  lands,  consisting 
principally  of  oak,  walnut,  ches- 
riflt  and  other   species  of  hard 
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wood.  These  lands  are  too  rough 
and  stony  for  cultivation,  and  have 
therefore  been  suffered  to  remain 
to  forests.  The  wood  is  sound 
and  hard,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality,  both  for  timber  and  fuel, 
and  is  now  becoming  valuable ; 
being  situated  within  a  tolerably 
convenient  distance  of  navigable 
waters.  Large  quantities  of  wood 
and  timber  are  annually  got  to 
market,  principally  to  the  city  of 
New- York*  The  improved  lands 
in  the  town  produce  rye  and  corn  ; 
besides  which,  butter,  cheese  and 
cattle  receive  some  attention. 
Of  the  hay  produced,  a  conside- 
rable proportion  is  from  the  tracts 
of  salt  marsh,  which  are  somewhat 
extensive.  The  farming  interests 
of  the  town  are  not  very  flourish- 
ing ;  and  there  is  an  apparent 
general  want  of  agricultural  im- 
provements and  enterprise.  The 
township  is  well  watered  ;  its  sou- 
thern border  being  washed  by 
Long  Island  sound,  and  its  east- 
ern by  the  Hammonassett  river, 
and  the  Menunkatuck,  which  rises 
in  Quinapaug  pond  in  the  north 
part  of  the  township,  runs  through 
it,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
harbour.  East  river,  and  several 
other  small  streams,  accommodate 
different  sections  of  the  town. 
Some  shad  are  taken  in  these 
rivers,  and  shell  fish  and  white 
fish  in  the  sound.  The  latter  are 
valued  only  for  manure,  for  which 
purpose  large  quantities  of  them 
are  taken.  They  afford  a  rich 
and  valuable  manure,  particularly 
for  arable  lands.  Of  shell-fish, 
oysters  are  most  important  ;  of 
which  large  quantities  are  annu- 
ally taken,  there  being  often  from 
twentv  to  thirtv  ovsfer  boats  em- 


ployed  in  the  business.  There 
are  two  harbours  in  the  town, 
one  called  the  town  harbour,  the 
other  sachem's  head  harbour ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  esteemed  a  very 
safe  and  convenient  one.  The 
shipping  of  the  town  consists  of 
three  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  five  regular  pack- 
ets, which  ply  between  this  place 
and  New- York.  There  is  a  turn- 
pike road  leading  from  the  society 
of  East-Guilford  in  this  town  to 
Durham,  and  thence  to  Hartford. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
consist  of  4  located  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Societies,  19  School  Districts, 
and  an  incorporated  borough. 
The  borough  of  Guilford,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1 8 1 5,  is  hand- 
somely situated  upon  a  tract  of 
alluvial  or  maritime  plain,  about 
|  two  miles  back  from  the  harbour, 
i  and  near  the  Menunkatuck  river. 
Its  limits  embrace  the  ancient 
town  plot,  which  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  having  considerable  regulari- 
ty. In  the  centre,  there  is  a  pub- 
lic square,  at  which  five  consider- 
able streets  are  concentrated. 
The  several  streets  surrounding 
the  square  are  well  built,  compris- 
ing many  neat  and  handsome- 
dwelling  houses.  There  are,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  borough,  150 
Dwelling  houses,  2  Churches  and 
a  Town  house  situated  upon  the 
square,  5  Schools,  16  Mercantile 
Stores,  a  Post-office,  several  pri- 
vate offices,  and  a  number  of  Me- 
chanics' shops.  The  most  consi- 
derable and  important  manufactu- 
ring or  mechanical  business  in  the 
town,  is  that  of  making  shoes. 
There  are  1 1  shops  engaged  in 
this  business  in  the  borough,  some 
of  which  pursue  it  upon  an  exten- 
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sive  scale.  This  manufacture  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  here, 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  State ; 
and  the  products  of  the  business 
form  aa  important  article  of  ex- 
portation, being  principally  sent 
to  the  southern  states  for  a  mar- 
ket. Except  the  shoemaking  bu- 
siness, the  manufactures  of  the 
town  are  inconsiderable  ;  the  grea- 
ter portion  of  the  industry  of  the 
place  being  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  or  the  fishing 
and  seafaring  business.  There 
are  1  Forge,  5  Grain  Mills,  3  Cloth 
dressing  establishments,  3  Carding 
Machines,  and  4  Tanneries. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  3845  ;  and  there  are 
about  500  Freemen  or  Electors,  4 
Companies  of  Militia,  and  about 
550  Dwelling  houses.  The  ag- 
gregate list  of  the  town,  in  1816, 
was  $84,945.  Besides  the  4  lo- 
cated Societies,  which  are  Congre- 
gational, there  is  1  Episcopal  So- 
ciety, 1  of  Baptists,  and  1  of 
Methodists  ;  all  of  which  are  ac- 
commodated with  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship.  There  are  in  the 
town  19  primary  or  common 
Schools,  one  in  each  district,  4  So- 
cial Libraries,  20  Mercantile 
Stores,  5  Clergymen,  6  Physi- 
cians, and  1  Attorney. 

This  town,  being  pleasantly  si- 
tuated upon  the  seaboard  ;  afford- 
ing in  the  summer  months  a  cool 
and  salubrious  atmosphere ;  hav- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  shell 
and  other  salt-water  fish  ;  and  pos- 
sessing various  facilities  for  enjoy- 
ing the  air,  healthfulness  and  plea- 
santness of  the  salt  water ;  is,  in 
the  warm  season,  a  place  of  much 
resort,  both  for  health  and  plea- 
sure ;  there  being  tew  if  aiiy  towns 


upon  the  sea-coast,  uniting  so  ma- 
ny agreeable  and  interesting  ob- 
jects. 

Guilford  was  settled  at  an  early 
period  ;  the  settlement  having 
commenced  in  1639,  the  year  af- 
ter that  in  New-Haven.  The  first 
settlers  were  Mr.  Henry  White- 
field,  and  several  members  of  his 
church  and  congregation  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  number  of  about  forty 
persons.  It  is  represented  that 
they  selected  this  location,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  near  re- 
semblance it  bore  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  had  emigrated. 
They  purchased  the  lands  of  the 
natives,  stipulating  that  they  should 
immediately  abandon  them.  But 
notwithstanding  this  amicable  ar- 
rangement with  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, it  was  thought  prudent, 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to 
build  one  house,  which  should  be 
so  constructed,  that,  in  case  of 
necessity,  it  might  serve  as  a  for- 
tress, for  security  &  defence.  This 
house,  which  was  built  of  stone, 
is  still  standing,  having  been  re- 
cently repaired.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  plain,  upon 
a  small  eminence,  and  is  two  sto- 
ries high.  It  is  frequently  visited 
by  strangers,  as  an  object  of  curi- 
osity, and  as  a  monument  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town,  and 
of  "  times  that  are  past." 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Abra- 
ham Baldivin,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  His  talents,  his  virtues,  his 
patriotism,  and  his  distinguished 
public  services,  were  an  honour  to 
his  native  State.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  in  1772,  imme- 
diately after  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  tutor  at  the  same  seminary, 
in  which  situation  he  continued 
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tor  five  years.  In  the  year  1777, 
he  entered  the  continental  army, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  chaplain,  and 
continued  therein  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Not  long  after  this 
period,  he  removed,  at  the  request 
of  Gen.  Greene,  to  the  State  of 
Georgia.  On  his  arrival  and  set- 
tlement here,  he  abandoned  the 
clerical  profession  for  that  of  the 
law.  His  talents  and  patriotism 
were  too  conspicuous  to  remain 
unnoticed  even  among  strangers  ; 
he  was  soon  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  and 
in  1 784,  a  member  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, and  continued  in  that  situa- 
tion until  the  National  Constitu- 
tion superseded  the  system  of  go- 
vernment, (if  it  deserved  to  be 
called  a  system,)  then  in  existence. 
He  was  also  a  member,  a  id  a  dis- 
tinguished one,  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ;  and 
upon  the  organization  of  the  go- 
vernment, was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress  under  the  same,  and  so 
continued  without  interruption  un- 
til he  was  removed  therefrom  for 
a  more  exalted  station,  being  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Senate, 
in  which  office  he  continued  until 
his  death,  March  4th,  1807.  He 
died  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
during  the  session  of  Congress, 
aged  53,  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness, and  surrounded  with  ho- 
nours. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  an  instance  of  assiduity  and 
arttention  to  public  duties  which 
scarcely  have  a  parallel,that  during 
his  long  parliamentary  life,  he  was 
never  known  to  be  absent  a  single 


hour  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, until  the  week  preceding  his 
death,  from  indisposition. 

He  was  the  founder  of  a  college 
at  Athens  in  Georgia,  of  which  he 
was  President  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  ar- 
dent patriotism,  and  extensive  be- 
nevolence ;  lived  in  an  eventful 
and  important  period  of  our  history, 
and  acted  a  responsible  and  impor- 
tant part  in  the  establishment  of 
our  present  system  of  government, 
which  will  go  down  to  the  latest 
posterity,  and  with  it  the  names  of 
its  illustrious  founders.  Few  have 
acted  in  a  more  extended  sphere 
of  usefulness,  or  filled  more  space 
in  the  public  eye. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Chittenden, 
for  many  years  governor  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  was  a  native  of 
this  town.  He  was  born  6th  Jan. 
1 730  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  in  1751,  he  removed 
to  Salisbury  in  this  State,  where  he 
continued  until  1773,  when  he,  the 
second  time,  encountered  the  pri- 
vations and  hardships  of  a  new 
country,  by  emigrating  into  the 
State  of  Vermont.  But  he  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  enter- 
prise; having  made  a  valuable  lo- 
cation of  land  upon  the  beauti- 
ful alluvial  of  the  Onion  river, 
which  soon  became  valuable,  and 
enabled  him  to  leave  a  large  es- 
tate to  his  posterity.  He  was  al- 
so honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  attained  to  dis- 
tinguished public  employments ; 
having  been  elected  the  first  go- 
vernor of  that  State,  in  March, 
1778.  He  died  August  25th,  1797. 
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HAMDEN  is  a  small  township, 
centrally  situated  in  the  county, 
five  and  a  half  miles  from  New-Ha- 
ven, and  32  from  Hartford  ;  bound- 
ed north  by  Cheshire  and  Walling- 
ford,  east  by  North-Haven,  south 
by  New-HaVen,  and  west  by  the 
West  rock  range  of  mountain, 
which  separates  it  from  Wood- 
bridge.  Its  average  length  is  sev- 
en and  a  half  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  three  and  a  half, 
making  about  26  square  mile.  A 
considerable  section  of  the  town- 
ship is  level ;  the  western  border 
of  it  is  mountainous,  and  the  east- 
ern considerably  hilly.  The  town- 
ship is  situated  between  the  West 
rock  range  of  mountain,  and  the 
east  rock  range.  East  rock  is  the 
termination  of  an  extensive  green- 
stone rauge  of  mountains,  which 
extends  far  into  the  interior  of  New- 
England,  leading  through  Cheshire, 
Southington,  Farrnington,  Sims- 
bury  and  Granby,  into  Massachu- 
setts. It  consists  of  a  broken  ridge, 
or  a  succession  of  hills,  which  be- 
come more  elevated  as  you  pro- 
ceed from  east  rock.  At  Farming- 
ton,  Simsbury  and  Granby,  the 
ridge  is  more  continuous  and  lofty, 
and  bold  in  its  features.  West  rock 
is  the  termination  of  the  west  range 
of  the  same  mountain  ;  it  extends 
as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  west- 
ern section  of  Southington,  where 
it  subsides,  or  more  properly  unites 
with  the  east  rock  range,  of  which 
it  is  properly  a  branch.  This  range 
consists  also  of  greenstone,  and  is 
a  succession  of  eminences ;  and  ex- 
hibits similar  features  to  the  other. 
Hamden  is  situated  between  these 
two  ranges ;  the  one  being  upon 
its  west,  and  the  other  upon  its 
eastern  border.    Mount  Carmel, 


which  is  in  some  measure  an  insu- 
lated eminence,  and  appears  to  be 
a  spur  of  the  east  rock  range,  lies 
wholly  within  this  town.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  elevated  green- 
stone eminences  in  the  State.  The 
greenstone  of  these  mountains 
forms  an  excellent  building-stone, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  that 
purpose  in  New-Haven.  In  the 
greenstone  hills  of  this  town,  vari- 
ous minerals  have  been  discovered. 
Iron  pyrites  in  minute  pieces,  and 
sometimes  imperfectly  crystal- 
ized,  is  found  disseminated ;  and 
sulphuret  of  copper  is  sometimes 
found,  connected  with  ghrystalized 
quartz.  At  a  distant  period,  a  large 
mass  of  native  copper,  weighing 
about  901fes,  was  aecidently  dis- 
covered upon  one  of  the  green^ 
stone  hills|of  this  town.  It  was  pre- 
served for  a  long  time,  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  were  used  not  more 
than  15  or  20  years  since,  in  New- 
Haven  ;  it  was  said  to  be  very  pure, 
and  free  from  alloy.  It  is  not 
known  precisely,  upon  what  spot 
this  mass  of  native  copper  was 
found ;  but  copper  is  now  known 
to  exist  in  various  places,  in  the 
greenstone  hills  of  this  town.  Lead, 
in  small  quantities,  has  also  been 
found. 

The  soil  in  this  town  is  a  grav- 
elly loam,  and  generally  fertile; 
the  natural  growth  is  walnut,  oak 
of  the  various  kinds,  and  other  de- 
ciduous trees.  The  lands,  in  a  cult 
tivated  state,  produce  rye,  corn, 
oats  &e.  and  carry  good  and  heavy 
crops. 

The  town  is  watered  by  Mill 
river,  a  fine  mill  stream,  affording 
numerous  sites  for  waterworks. 

The  Farrnington  and  New-Ha- 
ven turnpike  road  passes  through 
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the  centre  of  this  town,  and  the 
Hartford  and  New-Haven  turnpike 
runs  within  its  eastern  limits. 

The  extensive  Gun  Factory,  or 
establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  arms,  of  Eli  Whitney  Esq. 
erected  upon  Mill  river  within  this 
town,  is  particularly  deserving  of 
notice.  The  business  at  this  facto- 
ry, it  is  believed,  is  carried  on  up- 
on novel  principles.  The  various 
operations  and  processes,  necessa- 
ry in  the  formation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  musket,  are  performed 
by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  me- 
chanical powers.  The  hammering, 
cutting,  turning,  perforating,  grind- 
ing and  polishing,  are  performed, 
or,  the  performance  regulated  and 
facilitated,  by  machinery.  This  oc- 
casions such  uniformity  in  the 
work,  that  the  parts  of  the  lock, 
and  their  different  proportions  and 
relations  are  so  much  alike,  that 
they  may  be  transferred  from  one 
lock  and  fitted  to  another,  without 
any  material  alteration.  From  the 
mechanical  principles  by  which 
every  part  of  the  manufacture  is  re- 
gulated at  this  factory,  the  fire  arms 
manufactured  here  are  characteri- 
zed by  a  uniformity,  not  to  be 


found  in  those  made  at  any  other 
place.  And  what  is  a  most  striking 
evidence  of  ingenuity  and  mechani- 
cal genius  of  the  proprietor  of  this 
establishment,  the  business  was  un- 
dertaken without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  it;  but  genius  is  more 
than  a  substitute  for  experience. 

In  addition  to  this  establishment, 
there  are  1  Paper  Mill,  1  Fulling 
Mill,  1  Carding  Machine,  1  Distil- 
lery, 2  Grain  Mills  and  2  Tanne- 
ries. There  are  2Mercantile  Stores, 
and  2  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  two  located 
Congregational  Societies  and 
Churches,  one  Society  of  Episco- 
palians and  one  of  Independents. 
It  contains,  also,  nine  School  dis- 
tricts and  Schools,  one  Social  Li- 
brary, two  Clergymen,  and  two 
Physicians. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1716.  There  are  260 
Dwelling  Houses,  200  Electors  &£ 
1  company  of  militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $36,806. 

Hamden  was  incorporated  in 
May  1786,  previously  to  which, 
it  belonged  to  New-Haven, 
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MERIDEN  is  a  small  post  town, 
situated  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  county,  17  miles  from  Hart- 
ford, and  about  the  same  from 
New-Haven  ;  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Berlin,  in  Hartford  county,  on 
the  east  by  Middletown,  on  the 
south  by  Wallingford,  and  on  the 
west  by  Cheshire  and  Southing- 
ton.  Its  average  length  from  east 
to  west  is  five  mile?,  and  its  ave- 


rage breadth  four  and  a  half  miles  5 
containing  twenty-two  and  a  hall 
square  miles.  The  township  is 
hilly,  and  some  sections  of  it  moun- 
tainous. The  Middletown  and 
Wallingford  range  of  mountains 
or  hills  passes  through  the  eastern 
border  of  this  town.  Of  this 
range,  Mount  Lamentation,  which 
is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
township,  is  far  the  most  elevated, 
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This  eminence  has  some  very  stri 
king  features.  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  town  also,  is  an  emi- 
nence which  affords  a  considerable 
curiosity  :  there  is  a  deep  and  nar- 
row valley,  having  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tain on  the  one  side,  and  a  bold 
mural  ledge  on  the  other;  in  which 
solid  cakes  of  ice  may  be  obtained 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
congelations,  or  cakes  of  ice,  are 
found  under  largeprojectingrocks. 
"  A  few  years  since,"  says  our 
correspondent,  "  I  found  snow  and 
ice,  in  this  frosty  vale,  under  the 
south  side  of  a  loose  rock,  about 
the  1st  of  September,  from  whence 
I  took  a  small  cake  of  ice,  and  car- 
ried it  six  or  seven  miles.  At  this 
time,  gooseberries  were  but  just 
ripe,  and  were  growing  among  the 
rocks  ;  and  strawberries  have  been 
gathered  here  as  late  in  the  season 
as  this."  North  of  this  vale  is  a 
deep,  narrow  and  almost  impervi- 
ous glen;  its  width  is  only  sufficient 
for  a  path  and  a  rivulet,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  elevated  ridges 
of  mountain,  forming  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees.  This  pass  is 
called  Cat  hole,  and  is  more  than 
a  mile  in  extent :  in  which,  and 
in  the  valley  noticed  before,  the 
sun  shines  but  a  few  hours  in  the 
longest  days.  Hence  the  order  of 
the  seasons  is  entirely  inverted  ; 
and  spring  and  summer  fruit  is  not 
brought  to  perfection  until  au- 
tumn. This  place  in  every  res- 
pect is  characterized  by  features 
the  most  irregular  and  romantic, 
and  has  more  the  appearance  of 
illusion  than  reality. 

The  soil  in  this  town  is  a  gravel- 
ly and  sandy  loam,  and  is  conside- 
rably fertile.  It  produces  grass, 
gjraitt,  &c.    The  Quinipiack  river 


washes  the  southwestern  border  of 
the  town,  and  several  of  its  bran- 
ches run  through  the  interior. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
the  Hartford  and  New-Haven  turn- 
pike, which  passes  through  its  cen- 
tre ;  also  by  the  Middletown  and 
Waterbury  turnpike,  which  inter- 
sects the  former. 

There  is  a  small  village  in  the 
town,  consisting  of  a  Post  office,  a 
Congregational  church,  about  30 
Dwelling  houses,  and  a  number  of 
Mechanics'  shops. 

A  spirit  of  enterprise  and  acti- 
vity in  business  characterizes  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town.  Various 
manufactures  and  mechanical  em- 
ployments are  carried  on;  but 
those  of  tin  ware  and  buttons  are 
the  most  important.  There  are  5 
distinct  Factories  of  the  former, 
and  an  equal  number  of  the  lat- 
ter, for  making  metal  buttons  ;  and 
1  Factory  for  ivory  buttons.  There 
are  also  1  Factory  for  ivory  combs, 
and  2  block  tin  or  hard  metal  spoon 
Factories.  The  wares  and  manu- 
factures of  these  establishments, 
like  those  of  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  are  sent  abroad  for  a  mar- 
ket. This  furnishes  employment 
for  a  number  of  hands  ;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  from 
20  to  40  persons  that  are  constantly 
employed  in  vending  the  wares 
that  are  manufactured  in  this  town. 
Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  which 
alford  an  extensive  market  for  the 
products  of  our  industry.  And  this 
market  will  not  be  likely  soon  to 
fail;  for  wherever  slavery  prevails, 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  industry 
will  be  excluded.  In  addition  to 
these  manufactures,  there  are  12 
Cider  Distilleries,  2  Grain  Mills, 
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I  Fulling  Mill,  1  Carding  Machine, 
and  2  Tanneries.  There  are  2 
Mercantile  Stores,  and  2  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  1  Congrega- 
tional Society  and  Church,  1  Epis- 
copal Society,  and  1  of  Baptists, 
all  of  which  have  houses  for 
public  worship.  It  contains  7 
School  Districts  and  common 
Schools,  1  Social  Library,  1  Cler- 
gyman, 1  Attorney  and  1  Physician. 


The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1249.  There  are  about 
200  Dwelling  houses,  1  Company 
of  Militia  and  a  fraction  of  ano- 
ther, and  about  175  Electors. 
The  amount  of  taxable  property, 
including  polls,  is  $27,425. 

Meriden  was  incorporated  in 
1806  ;  previously  to  which  it  be- 
longed to  W allingford. 


MIDDLEBURY, 


MIDDLEBURY  is  a  small 
township,  situated  in  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county, 
being  22  miles  from  New-Haven, 
and  36  from  Hartford  ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Woodbury  and 
Watertown,  in  Litchfield  county, 
on  the  east  by  Waterbury,  on  the 
south  by  Oxford,  and  on  the  west 
by  Woodbury  ;  having  an  average 
length  from  north  to  south  of  5 
miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of 
nearly  4  miles,  containing  about  19 
square  miles,  or  about  13,000acres. 

The  township  is  watered  by 
Hop  river,  a  branch  of  the  Nau- 
gatuck,  &  numerous  small  streams. 
In  the  southeast  section  of  the 
town  there  is  a  small  pond  or  lake, 
called  Quasepaug,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Ousa- 
tonick. 

Its  surface  is  hilly  and  rocky, 
and  its  appearance  rough  and  for- 
bidding. The  rocks  are  mostly 
granite,  and  the  soil  is  a  hard, 
coarse  gravelly  loam,  which  af- 
fords tolerable  grazing ;  it  also  ad- 
mits of  the  growth  of  grain,  and 
rye  is  cultivated  with  considerable 


The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  rye,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  some  beef  and  cattle.  The 
town  does  little  or  nothing  at  ma- 
nufactures, except  those  of  a  do- 
mestic character.  It  contains  2 
Grain  Mills,  1  Fulling  Mill  and 
Clothier's  works,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine, 3  Tanneries,  1  Distillery, 
and  1  Mercantile  Store. 

The  general  list  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding polls,  amounts  to  $1 8,920, 
Its  population,  in  1810,  was  847; 
and  there  are  now  100  Freemen 
or  Electors,  1  Company  of  Mili- 
tia, and  125  Dwelling  houses. 

The  town  forms  1  located  Con- 
gregational Society  and  Church, 
and  contains  besides  a  Society  of 
Methodists.  It  is  divided  into  6 
School  Districts,  each  of  which 
supports  a  school  for  several 
months  in  the  year.  It  contains 
2  small  Social  Libraries,  2  Tav- 
ersn,  1  Physician  and  1  Clergy- 
man. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1807; 
previously  to  which,  it  formed  a 
pare  of  Waterbury.  Woodbury  and 
Southbury, 
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MfLFORD,  an  ancient  mari-l 
time  post  township,  is  situated  on ! 
the  southwestern  border  of  the 
county,  9  miles  west  from  New- 
Haven,   and  43  from  Hartford ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Derby 
and  Woodbrjdge,  on  the  east  by 
New-Haven,  on  the  south  by  Long 
Island  sound,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Ousatonick  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Stratford.    Its  ave- 
rage length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  from  east  to 
west  nearly  five  miles,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  34  square  miles. 
The  prevailing  character  of  the 
surface  is  undulating,  being  plea- 
santly diversified  with  hill  and  dale. 
There  are  also  some  mountainous 
ridges,  consisting  principally  of 
greenstone  slate,  and  facing  ge- 
nerally to    the   southeast,    with  i 
considerable  chasms  or  valleys  be-l 
tween  them.    There  is  also  onei 
ridge,  or  rather  a  series  of  ridges,  j 
of  limestone,  of  three  or  four  miles  I 
in  length,  and  about  one  fourth  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  which  intervenes  j 
between  the  greenstone  ridges.  In  | 
these  calcareous  ridges  there  are  j 
exhaustless  beds  of  valuable  mar- 
ble ;   and  indeed   the  primitive 
limestone  strata,  of  which  they  are 
in  part  composed,  deserve  that 
name.    The  following  interesting 
account  of  these  calcareous  ridges 
and  strata,  has  been  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Silliman. 

"  About  five  miles  west  of  New- 
Haven  commences  a  range  of  ser- 
pentine, both  common  and  noble, 
and  mixed  more  or  less  with  primi- 
tive limestone  and  bitterspath.  As 
this  range  proceeds  westward,  the 
limestone  predominates  more  and 
more  Over  the  serpentine,  and  soon 


the  rock  becomes  primitive  stra- 
tified limestone.  This  continues 
in  nearly  the  same  direction,  in  al- 
mostuninterrupted  ridges,  for  three 
miles  at  least ;  and,  as  is  asserted, 
for  several  miles  further.  Thus 
a  circumscribed  space,  not  exceed- 
ing one  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  run 'ling  in  length  as  has  just 
been  specified,  intervenes  between 
ridges  of  greenstone,  and  in  some 
instances  alternates  with  it  ;  thin 
rock  forming  its  boundary  on  the 
north,  and  also  on  the  south,  and 
in  some  places  coming  into  direct 
and  visible  contact  with  it.  These 
strata  of  limestone  are  remarkably 
regular.  Their  direction  and  dip 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  green- 
stone slate.  In  a  few  instances, 
the  limestone  is  interrupted  by 
greenstone  and  chlorite  slate.  A 
quarry  has  recently  been  opened 
in  these  calcareous  strata,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  marble ;  for 
the  limestone  which  has  been  men- 
tioned appears  properly  to  deserve 
that  name.  The  structure  of  the 
rock  is  schistus,  and  its  texture 
minutely  granular.  Its  prevailing 
colour  is  that  of  the  Italian  dome 
marble,  but  very  much  variegated 
by  innumerable  veins  of  calcare- 
ous spar  or  bitterspath  of  a  very 
brilliant  white,  by  an  admixture  oi 
serpentine,  forming  green  spots, 
and  by  black  spots  and  clouds, 
which  sometimes  are  magnetic  iron 
ore,  and  sometimes  appear  to  be. 
serpentine  of  a  dark  h  ic  Mar- 
ble also  occurs  here  of  a  deep 
black,  beautifully  illuminated  by 
white  clouds.  As  far  as  the  inves- 
tigation has  gone,  these  calcareous 
strata  arc  divided  into  large  dis- 
tinct tables  ;  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  out,  in  many  instances,  with 
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out  making  any  other  fracture  than 
what  exists  naturally.  Pieces  of 
the  marble  have  been  sawed  and 
polished  ;  and  although  only  wea- 
thered pieces  have  hitherto  been 
tried,  the  stone  exhibits  so  fine  a 
texture,  so  high  a  lustre,  and  such 
beautiful  delineations  of  colour,  as 
to  justify  the  belief  that  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
country." 

And  it  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
small  importance,  that  it  is  situa- 
ted immediately  upon  a  stream  of 
water,  communicating  directly 
with  Milford  harbour,  and  which  is 
navigable  to  the  sound,  and  suffi- 
ciently copious  to  operate  the  mills 
necessary  for  sawing  it.  The  pre- 
vailing soil  is  a  rich  gravelly  mould 
or  loam  of  a  dark  colour ;  some 
sections  of  sandy  loam,  some  of  ar- 
gillaceous, and  the  calcareous  tracts 
already  described.  It  is  general- 
ly strong  and  fertile,  and  a  good  ag- 
ricultural township.  The  forests, 
which  are  valuable,  from  their  vi- 
cinity to  navigable  waters,  consist 
of  walnut,  oak,  chesnut,  &c.  The 
agricultural  productions  consist  of 
corn,  rye,  oats,  flax,  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  tillage ;  and  butter 
chesse  and  beef  from  grazing.  Of 
the  hay  which  is  produced,  large 
quantities  are  from  the  tracts  of 
salt  marsh,  of  which  there  are 
about  300  acres  in  the  town. 
From  the  contiguity  of  the  town 
to  New-Haven,  considerable  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  supplying 
of  various  small  meats,  and  escu- 
lent roots  and  vegetables  for  the 
market  at  that  place. 

The  waters  of  the  town  are  the 
Ousatonick,  which  washes  its  wes- 
tern border,  and  the  Wapawaug. 
which  runs  through  its  centre  from 
17 


north  to  south,  and  discharges  it- 
self into  Milford  harbour.  There 
are  several  shad  fisheries  in  the  Ou- 
satonick, there  being  fifteen  seines 
owned  by  individuals  ;  and  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  1 1 9,000 
shad  taken  in  1816.  Shell  fish 
and  black  fish  are  taken  in  the 
sound.  The  great  Atlantic  road 
!from  New- Haven  to  New- York 
leads  through  the  centre  of  this 
I  town,  upon  which  the  Washington 
bridge  connects  the  town  with 
Stratford.  This  bridge  is  about 
80  rods  long,  and  has  a  draw,  for 
|  the  accommodation  of  the  naviga- 
tion to  Derby  and  elsewhere  up 
the  river.  The  town  does  some- 
thing in  navigation,  and  possesses 
four  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  and  several  in  the  coasting 
trade  ;  there  being  in  all  1500  tons 
of  shipping  here.  There  is  a 
convenient  harbour  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wapawaug,  having  suffi- 
cient water  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

There  is  a  considerable  and 
pleasant  village,  which  is  of  an- 
cient date,  situated  upon  the  great 
turnpike  road  leading  through  the 
town,  about  nine  miles  west  from 
New-Haven.  It  comprises,  with- 
in the  limits  of  about  a  mile  square, 
nearly  1 00  Dwelling  houses,  many 
of  which  are  neat  and  hasidsome 
buildings,  a  Post-office,  3  Church- 
es, and  several  Mercantile  Stores. 
The  manufactures  and  mechanical 
employments  of  the  town,  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  a  domestic 
kind,  are  inconsiderable.  There 
are  4  Grain  Mills,  one  of  which 
is  a  large  merchant's  mill,  for 
flouring,  and  contains  four  run  of 
stones,  3  Fulling  Mills  and  Cloth- 
iers' works,  3  Carding  Machines 
and  3  Tanneries. 
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The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  3  located  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties and  1 1  School  Districts,  Be- 
sides the  located,  there  is  1  So- 
ciety of  Episcopalians  ;  and  a  pri- 
mary or  common  school  is  main- 
tained in  eaqh  of  the  School  Dis- 
tricts, and  3  Grammar  Schools, 
The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2674;  and  there  are 
about  400  Freemen  or  Electors, 


3  Companies  of  Militia,  and  about 
3$0  Dwelling  houses.     The  ag-  , 
gregate  list  of  the  town,  in  1816? 
was  $54,320. 

*  There  are  in  Milford,  4  Church- 
es, 8  Mercantile  Stores,  2  Taverns, 
3  Social  Libraries,  3  Clergymen, 
3  Physicians,  and  2  Attornies. 
This  is  one  of  the  ancient,  towns 
in  the  State,  and  was  settled  as 
early  as  1638. 


NORTH-HAVEN . 


NORTH-HAVEN  is  a  town- 
ship, centrally  situated  in  the 
county,  being  8  miles  from  New- 
Haven,  and  26  miles  from  Hart- 
ford ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Wallingford,  on  the  east  by  Wal- 
lingford,  Branford  and  East- 
Haven,  on  the  south  by  East-Ha- 
ven, and  on  the  west  by  Hamden. 
Mean  length  from  north  to  south, 
6  miles,  with  a  medium  breadth  of 
nearly  3  miles,  comprising  about 
17  square  miles.  The  township  is 
generally  level,  but  the  eastern  & 
western  extremities  are  conside- 
rably hilly,  or  mountainous ;  the 
soil  is  mostly  a  light  sandy  loam, 
and  produces  rye,  com,  &c. 

There  is  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful tract  of  salt  and  dike  marsh, 
jor  meadow,  in  this  town.  These 
meadows  produce  large  quantities 
of  grass,  which  is  usually  mowed 
and  stacked  upon  the  land,  from 
whence  it  is  removed  in  the  winter 
season.  Upon  the  salt  marsh,the  hay 
is  salt ;  but,  those  meadows  which 
are  protected  from  the  salt  water, 
by  means  of  dikes,  &are  thence  call- 
ed dike  marshes  or  meadows,  the 
^rass  is  fresh, &of  a  better  quality. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  Qui- 


nipiack,  which  runs  through  it,  m 
a  southwesterly  direction  ;  thence 
upon  the  borders  of  New-Haven  & 
East-Haven,  and  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  New- Haven  bay.  This  riv- 
er is  navigable  for  boats  to  Mans- 
field's bridge  in  this  town,  being  8 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  tide 
flows  tothis  place,  and  occasions 
a  rise  of  4  and  a  half  feet  of  water. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  shad 
fisheries  in  this  river,  at  which 
there  are  considerable  quantities 
taken  annually.  There  is  a 
valuable  quarry  of  red  sandstone, 
which  is  a  good  freestone. 

From  the  vicinity  of  this  town 
to  New-Haven,  and  from  the  light, 
warm,  and  sandy  character  of  the 
soil  which  favours  early  vegetation, 
there  are  various  culinary  vegeta- 
bles, and  particularly  peas,  culti- 
vated for  the  New-Haven  market. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
the  Hartford  and  New-Haven  turn- 
pike, which  leads  through  its  west- 
ern section ;  and  also  by  the  Mid- 
dletown  and  Durham  turnpike, 
which  passes  through  its  eastern 
section. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1239;  and  there  are  200 
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Electors,  1  company  of  militia,  and 
about  200  Dwelling  houses.  The 
amount  of  taxable  property,  inclu- 
ding polls,  is  $26,97,3. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  town,  but  some 
portion  of  the  men  are  engaged 
in  seafaring,  or  maritime  pursuits. 
Manufactures  have  received  but 
little  attention.  There  are  1  Wool- 
en Factory,  2  Grain  Mills,  2  Ful- 
ling mills,  1  Distillery,  1  Tannery, 
2  Mercantile  Stores,  &  5  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
1  Society  of  Baptists,  and  1 
of  Episcopalians,  ail  of  which 
have  houses  for  public  worship. 
It  contains  also,  8  School  districts 
and  Schools,  2  Social  Libraries,  1 
Physician,  1  Congregational,  and 
1  Baptist  Clergyman. 

North-Haven  was  settled  in  1660, 
by  35  men,  principally  from  Say- 
brook,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  in  October,  1786. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Br.  Ezra  Stiles, 
late  President  of  Yale  College, 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  Dr. 
Stiles  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Stiles,  and  was  born  Dec. 
loth,  1727.    He  was  educated  at 


Yale  College,  took  his  first  degree 
in  1746,  was  chosen  Tutor  in  1749, 
and  continued  in  this  situation  for 
six  years.  In  1 765,  he  was  ordain- 
ed minister  of  the  second  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
In  177S,  he  was  installed  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death,  May 
12th,  1795,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age.  The  literary  acquirements 
and  character  of  Dr.  Stiles  are 
well  known,  and  justly  apprecia- 
ted; but  his  character  as  a  scholar, 
deservingly  high  as  it  stood,  is  in 
our  view,  of  less  importance  to  his 
memory,  than  that  conspicuous 
zeal  and  patriotic  ardour  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  of  civil 
liberty,  which  distinguished  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Although  at  the  head  of  the 
clerical  order,  he  favoured  no 
views  of  ecclesiastical  aggrandize- 
ment or  power.  His  whole  life 
was  characterized  by  the  humanity 
and  benevolence  of  his  disposition 
and  views  ;  and  his  name  deserves 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind. 

(See  Dr.  Holmes'  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Stiles.) 


OXFORD. 


OXFORD  is  a  post  township, 
situated  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  14  miles  north- 
westerly from  New-Haven,  and 
40  southwesterly  from  Hartford;! 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Middle-  i 
bury  and  Waterbury,  on  the  eastj 
by  Woodbridge  and  Derby,  on 
the  south  by  Derby,  and  on  'the 
southwest  by  the  Ouatonick  riv- : 
or,  which  separates  it  from  New-' 


town,  in  Fairfield  county,  and  on 
the  west  by  Southbury.  Its  mean 
length  from  northeast  to  southwest 
is  about  8  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  nearly  5  miles  ;  compris- 
ing about  38  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  being  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  The  prevail- 
ing soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  ;  but  in 
the  western  section  of  the  town,  it 
is  a  calcareous  loam,  and  is  gene- 
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rally  fertile  and  productive.  There 
is  a  large  proportion  of  forests, 
the  timber  of  which  is  principally 
oak,  walnut  and  chesnut.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  wood  and 
timber  are  annually  got  to  market, 
principally  to  New-Haven ;  but 
some  of  which  is  sent  to  New- 
York.  The  leading  agricultural 
productions  consist  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  some  other  grains,  grass,  but- 
ter and  cheese ;  small  meats,  fowls, 
esculent  roots  and  culinary  vegeta- 
bles are  sent  to  New-Haven  mar- 
ket. 

The  town  is  well  watered  ;  the 
Ousatonick  washes  its  southwest- 
ern border,  and  the  Naugatuck 
runs  through  its  northeastern  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  which,  there 
are  numerous  small  stre'ams.  Up- 
on the  Ousatonick  there  are  seve- 
ral shad  fisheries.  The  Woodbury 
tur*npike,  leading  to  New-Haven, 
passes  through  this  town ;  and  also 
the  Southbury  turnpike  leading  to 
the  same  place,  from  up  the  Ousa- 
tonick river. 

Of  the  mechanical  employments 
and  establishments  in  the  town/ 
the  most  important  are,  1  Wool- 
en Factory,  3  or  4  Limekilns,  1 


large  Hat  Factoty,  2  Fulling  Mills 
and  Clothiers'  works,  3  Carding 
Machines,  for  customers,  3  Grain 
Mills  and  6  Tanneries.  There 
are  3  Mercantile  Stores  and  1  Pub- 
lic Tnn. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1445;  and  there  are 
about  200  Electors  or  Freemen, 
about  220  Dwelling  houses,  and  1 
Company  of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  as  rated  in  the 
making  up  of  lists  in  1816,  was 
$35,020. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Ecclesiastical  Congregational  So- 
ciety and  1 3  School  Districts  ;  be- 
sides the  located,  there  are  2  Epis- 
copal Societies,  and  a  Society  of 
Methodists.  There  is  a  primary 
or  common  School  maintained  in 
each  of  the  School  Districts,  for 
a  suitable  portion  of  the  year. 
There  is  1  Social  Library,  1  Cler- 
gyman, 1  Physician  and  1  Attor- 
ney in  the  town. 

Oxford  was  incorporated,  with 
town  privileges,  in  October  1798, 
previously  to  which  it  belonged  to 
the  town  of  Derby. 


SOUTHBURY. 


SOUTHBURY  is  a  post  town, 
situated  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  upon  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Ousatonick  river, 
40  miles  southwest  from  Hartford ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Roxbury 
and  W oodbury,  in  Litchfield  coun- 
ty, on  the  east  by  Middlebury,  on 
tho  southeast  by  Oxford,  on  the 
«-ouih  and  southwest  by  the  Ousa- 
tonick river,  which  separates  it 


from  Newtown,  in  Fairfield  coun- 
ty, and  on  the  west  by  New-Mif- 
ford,  in  Litchfield  county.  The 
average  length  of  the  township, 
from  east  to  west,  is  8  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  4  miles,  com- 
prising an  area  of  32  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  waving,  being 
pleasantly  diversified  with  mode- 
rate hills  and  dales.  The  pre- 
vailing soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  gene- 
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rally  warm  and  fertile.  The  na- 
tural growth  of  timber  is  decidu- 
ous ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  our 
correspondent,  that  the  forests 
embrace  nearly  one  fourth  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  township.  The 
agricultural  productions  consist  of 
rye,  corn,  oats,  flax,  potatoes, 
pork,  beef,  cider,  cider  brandy  and 
some  others. 

The  Ousatonick  washes  the 
south  and  southwestern  borders  of 
the  town  ;  the  Shepaug  waters  its 
western  section  ;  and  the  Pompe- 
raug  runs  through  its  centre  from 
north  to  south.  The  two  latter 
are  considerable  mill  streams,  and 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Ou- 
satonick in  this  town.  There  are 
several  shad  fisheries  upon  the 
Ousatonick.  The  Ousatonick  mid- 
dle road  and  the  Oxford  turnpike 
lead  through  the  town. 

The  more  considerable  mecha- 
nical interests  and  employments 
are,  1  Tinware  Factory,  4  small 
Distilleries,  3  Tanneries,  4  Card- 
ing Machines,  3  Clothiers'  works 
and  4  Grain  Mills.  There  are  6 
Mercantile  Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 


1810,  was  1413,  and  there  about 
200  Freemen  or  Electors,  2  Com- 
panies of  Militia,  and  about  230 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, in  1817,  including  doIIs  and 
assessments,was  $39,284  J  of  which 
there  was  $10,890  for  polls,  $1445 
for  assessments,  and  $26,949  of 
taxable  estate. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  2  located  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties or  Parishes,  and  8  School  Dis- 
tricts. Besides  the  located,  there 
is  a  Society  of  Methodists,  all  of 
which  are  accommodated  with 
houses  for  public  worship  ;  and 
there  is  a  primary  School  main- 
tained in  each  of  the  School  Dis- 
tricts. There  are  1  Social  Library, 
2  Physicians  and  3  Attornies  in  the 
town. 

Southbury  was  settled  in  1672, 
and  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
Woodbury,  to  which  it  then  was 
annexed,  in  1674.  It  was  set  off 
from  Woodbury,  and  incorporated 
as  a  town,  by  the  name  of  South- 
bury,  in  May  1787  ;  and  a  few 
years  since,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
county  of  New-Haven. 


WALLINGFORD. 


WALLINGFORD,  a  pleasant 
post  township,  is  situated  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  coun- 
ty, 23  miles  southwest  from  Hart- 
ford, and  13  northeast  from  New- 
Haven  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Meriden,  on  the  east  by  Middle- 
town  and  Durham,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  on  the  south  by 
Branford  and  North-Haven,  and 
on  the  west  by  Cheshire.  Its  mean 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  nearly 


7  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
nearly  6  miles,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  39  square  miles. 

The  prevailing  surface  of  the 
township  is  undulating ;  being 
pleasantly  diversified  with  mode- 
rate hills  and  dales.  Upon  the 
Quinipiack  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  valuable  alluvial,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  are 
annually  overflown,  and  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  township  is 
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mountainous,  the  Middletown 
range  of  mountain  forming  its 
boundary  in  that  direction.  This 
township  is  embraced  within  the 
greenstone  and  argillaceous  dis- 
trict of  tl^e  State,  The  mountain- 
ous tract,  upon  its  eastern  borders, 
consists  of  greenstone,  having  an 
under  stratum  of  argillaceous  schis- 
tus,  or  clay  slate,  which  generally 
prevails  throughout  the  town.  Of 
its  mineralogy,  we  have  obtained 
little  information.  It  is  said  there 
are  some  indications  of  copper  ore, 
and  there  is  a  valuable  quarry  of 
red  sand  stone,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent free  stone  ;  being  an  indura- 
tion of  sand,  supported  by  a  clay 
slate  basis.  The  prevailing  soil  is 
a  light  gravelly  Joam,  which  in 
some  sections  approximates  to  a 
sandy  loam.  It  is  warm  and  fer- 
tile, and  well  calculated  both  for 
grain  and  grazing.  It  is  also  very 
favourable  for  fruit. 

The  agricultural  productions 
are  rye,  corn,  oats,  grass,  flax,  ci- 
der, potatoes,  &c.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  broom  corn  are  annually 
raised  and  manufactured  into 
brooms,  which  are  sent  abroad 
for  a  market.  Wallingford  plain, 
situated  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Quinipiack,  is  a  very  singular 
tract  of  land.  It  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  and  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
is  the  most  extensive  tract  of  level 
land  in  the  State  ;  and,  under  its 
present  cultivation,  the  most  ste- 
rile and  barren.  Its  soil  is  a  coarse 
sand  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  consider- 
ed so  barren  as  not  to  be  worth 
cultivation,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it  being  wholly  unenclos- 
ed. Yet  there  is  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  it  which  blows,  or  but 


what  has  sufficient  consistence  of 
soil,or  the  upper  surface  of  the  land, 
to  sustain  itsself,  and  to  retain  the 
vegetable  substances,  and  other 
manures  which  collect,  or  are  de- 
posited upon  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  sterile  appearance  of  this  land, 
it  is  believed,  that  by  a  judicious 
and  ameliorating  system  of  culti- 
vation ;  by  the  use  of  clover,  sheep, 
and  summer  fallow ;  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  some  earths  or  ma- 
nures, calculated  to  correct  the 
predominating  silicious  character 
of  the  soil ;  it  might  be  rescued 
from  its  present  condition,  a 
waste  and  agricultural  void,  and 
rendered  suitable  and  valuable  for 
a  grain  culture. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by 
the  Quinipiack,  an  interesting  and 
valuable  mill  stream,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
township.  This  stream  is  famous 
for  its  mill  sites,  it  affords  also 
some  shad  fisheries.  In  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  township  is  a 
pond,  called  Paug  Pond.  The 
turnpike  from  Hartford  to  New- 
Haven  runs  through  the  western 
section  of  this  town. 

There  are  some  Manufactures 
in  the  town;  1  Woolen  Factory, 
2  Tin  ware  Factories,  2  Button 
Factories,  2  Metal  Spoon  Facto- 
ries. The  tin  ware,  buttons  and 
other  articles,  are  mostly  sent 
abroad  for  a  market,  and  not  on- 
ly promote  industry  at  home,  but 
enterprise  abroad.  Besides  these 
manufactures,  there  are  3  Fulling 
Mills  and  Clothiers' works,  3  Card- 
ing Machines,  5  Grain  Mills,  and 
4  Tanneries. 

The  town  contains  2  located 
Congregational  Societies  or  Pa- 
rishes, and  11  School  Districts. 
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In  the  first  Society  there  is  a  con- 
siderable village,  having  a  plea- 
sant and  prospective  situation.  It 
contains  about  75  Dwellinghouses, 
2  Congregational  and  1  Episcopal 
Church,  a  Post-office,  Academy, ; 
Stores,  Mechanics'  Shops,  &c.  Be- ' 
sides  the  located  Societies,  there  j 
is  1  of  Episcopalians,   1  of  Bap-j 
tists,  and  1  of  Methodists  ;  all  of' 
which   are   accommodated  with, 
houses  for  public  worship.  There  j 
are  1 1  primary  or  common  Schools,  | 
and  one  Academy,  which  usually; 
is  attended  by  about  45  scholars.  I 
There  are  3  Mercantile  Stores,  1 
Social  Library,  2  practising  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  2  Clergymen, 
one  Congregationalist   and  one 
Baptist,  and  1  Attorney.  The 


population  of  the  town,  in  1810, 
was  2325  ;  and  there  are  about 
400  Electors,  2  Companies  of  Mi- 
litia, and  about  340  Dwellinghou- 
ses. The  amount  of  taxable  pro- 
perty, as  rated  in  making  up  lists, 
including  polls,  is  $54,827. 

Wallingford  belonged  to  New- 
Haven  ;  and,  before  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town,  was  called  New- 
Haven  Village.  The  township  was 
purchased  by  Gov.  Eaton,  Mr. 
Davenport  and  Others  of  New- Ha- 
ven, in  1638.    But  the  settlement 
was  not  attempted  until  the  year 
1669,  when  a  committee  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  of  New-Ha- 
|  ven,  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
^settlement.    The  town  was  incor- 
porated soon  afterwards. 


WATERBURY. 


WATERBURY  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  county,  20  miles  distant 
from  New-Haven  ;  bounded  north 
by  Watertown  and  Plymouth,  east 
by  Wolcott  and  Cheshire,  south 
by  Woodbridge  and  Oxford,  and 
west  by  Oxford  and  Middlebury, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  40 
square  miles  ;  having  an  average 
length  of  8  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  5  miles.  Its  surface  is 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  gravelly  loam, 
and  affords  tolerably  good  grazing, 
and  such  productions  as  are  com- 
mon to  this  region. 

This  town  is  watered  by  the 
Naugatuck  river,  which  runs  thro' 
it  from  north  to  south.  This  and 
other  streams  afford  numerous 
sites  and  privileges  for  mills  and 
©ther  hydraulic  works. 


The  Waterbury  river  turnpike 
passes  through  this  town  ;  and  one 
leading  from  Middletown  through 
Meriden  extends  into  it. 

Although  in  this,  like  the  other 
towns  in  the  county,  agriculture  is 
jthe  principal  business  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  yet  considerable  atten- 
I  tion  has  been  paid  to  manufactures 
|  of  different  kinds. 

The  late  war  had  a  favourable 
influence  in  stimulating  the  natu- 
j  rally  enterprising  spirit  of  our  ci- 
tizens, to  engage  in  various  manu- 
!  facturingpursuits,thereby  develop- 
ing new  resources,  and  opening  a 
|  more  extensive  and  varied  field  of 
j  industry.  Many  of  the  germs  of 
i  manufactures,  to  which  the  war  af- 
i  forded  life  and  growth,  have  been 
j  blighted  with  the  mildew  of  foreign 
j  goods,  with  which  the  peace  inun- 
'  dated  the  country.     Many  esta- 
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Mishments  have  fallen,  and  many 
individuals,  who  had  invested  their 
whole  capitals  in  the  business,  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  others  severe- 
\y  injured.  On  the  score  of  gain, 
although  this  was  the  efficient  mo- 
tive which  influenced  most  of  those 
who  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
business  has  been  generally  unfor- 
tunate. But  it  is  not  uncommon, 
that  pursuits,  which  are  sources  of 
loss  and  ruin  to  individuals,  are 
often  productive  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  public  and  na- 
tional advantages.  The  seeds  of 
manufactures  were  sown  in  this 
country  during  the  war  ;  and  how- 
ever they  may  have  since  declin- 
ed, or  may  languish  at  the  present 
time,  they  cannot  be  exterminated. 
Those  who  engaged  in  the  business 
upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  con- 
ducted it  upon  principles  of  econo- 
my, have  best  withstood  the  shock. 
Hence  the  small  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  this  town  have 
maintained  themselves.  They 
consist  of  1  Woolen  Factory,  4 
Button  Factories,  3  of  metal  and 
1  of  ivory,  and  2  Clock  Factories. 


There  are  also  5  Distilleries,  5 
Grain  Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills,  2  Car- 
ding Machines,  1  Oil  Mill,  and  2 
Tanneries.  There  are  5  Mercan- 
tile Stores  and  4  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  2  located 
Congregational  Societies  &  Chur- 
ches, 1  Society  of  Episcopalians, 
and  1  of  Baptists.  It  contains  2 
villages,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  having  30  or  40  Dwelling 
houses  ;  the  other  is  in  Salem  So- 
ciety, and  consists  of  15  or  20 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  town  contains  19  School 
Districts  and  Schools.  Its  popu- 
lation, in  1810,  was  2874;  and 
there  are  400  Dwelling  houses, 
350  qualified  Electors,  and  3  Com- 
panies of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $53,622. 
The  professional  men  are  3  Cler- 
gymen, 3  Physicians  and  4  Attor- 
nies  at  law.  The  town  was  first 
settled  in  1686. 

Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  poet,  was  a 
native  of  this  town.  (See  Hart- 
ford.) 


WOODBRIDGE. 


WOODBRIDGE  is  an  interior 
township  of  this  county,  7  miles 
from  New-Haven,  and  40  from 
Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Waterbury  and  Cheshire,  on 
the  east  by  Hamden,  on  the  south 
by  New-Haven  and  Milford,  and 
on  the  west  by  Derby  and  Oxford. 
Its  average  length  from  north  to 
south  is  10  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  4  miles,  comprising  about 
40  square  miles. 

The  township  is  hilly  and  moun- 


tainous ;  and  a  portion  of  the  lands, 
not  being  calculated  for  cultiva- 
tion, have  been  suffered  to  remain 
for  timber.  There  are  considera- 
ble forests  in  the  town,  and  large 
quantities  of  wood  are  annually 
carried  to  New-Haven  for  a  mar- 
ket. The  timber,  being  of  moun- 
tain growth,  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  consists  of  oak  of  the 
various  kinds,  walnut,  maple,  &c. 
The  soil  is  a  hard  gravelly  loam  ; 
and  the  lands,  when  cleared  and 
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cultivated,  although  they  are  rough 
and  stony,  afford  good  grazing  : 
and  butter  and  cheese,  and  bee* 
and  pork,  are  the  principal  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  town. 
The  farmers  here  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  sheep,  for 
the  raising  of  which  the  lands  are 
well  adapted.  The  town  is  water- 
ed by  West  river,  running  thence 
through  New-Haven  :  and  also  by 
the  Wapawaug,  an  inconsiderable 
stream, whichruns through  Milford. 

There  are  two  turnpike  roads 
which  pass  through  this  town  5  one 
called  the  Rimmon's  Falls  turn- 
pike, and  the  other  the  Litchfield 
turnpike,  both  of  which  lead  to 
New-Haven. 

There  are,  in  this  town,  4  small 
Distilleries  for  cider   spirits,  3 


jrain  Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills  and 
Clothiers'  works,  2  Carding  Ma- 
chines, 1  Tannery,  2  Mercantile 
Stores  and  2  Taverns.  There  are 
2  located  Congregational  Socie- 
ties and  Churches,  and  1  of  Epis- 
copalians, 1  small  Society  of  Me- 
thodists, 2  Social  Libraries,  2  Phy- 
sicians and  2  Clergymen.  There 
are  1 0  School  Districts  &  Schools. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2084  ;  and  there  arc  2 
Companies  of  Infantry,  and  a  part 
of  a  Company  of  Cavalry,  of  Mi- 
litia, about  250  Electors,  and 
about  300  Dwelling  houses.  The 
amount  of  taxable  property,  inclu- 
ding polls,  is  $49,013. 

Woodbridge  was  incorporated  in 
1784,  and  belonged  previously  to 
New-Haven  and  Milford. 
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WOLCOTT,  a  small  elevated 
township,  is  situated  in  the  north-  j 
ern  extremity  of  the  county,  22 ; 
miles  from  Hartford  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Plymouth,  in  Litch- 
field county,  and  Bristol,  in  Hart- 
ford county,  on  the  east  by  South- 
ington,  on  the  south  by  Cheshire 
and  Waterbury,  and  on  the  west  by 
Waterbury  and  Plymouth.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  1 8  square 
miles  ;  having  an  average  length 
of  6  miles,  and  an  average  breadth 
of  about  3  miles.  The  township  is 
hilly  and  mountainous,  and  is  situ- 
ated i  i  the  vicinity  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  granitic  dis- 
trict, which  extends  through  the 
western  section  of  the  State,  and 
comprises  a  considerable  part  of 
Litchfield  county. 

The  soil  is  a  hard,  coarse,  gra- 
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velly  loam,  and  rather  sterile  ;  the 
lands  however  afford  tolerable  gra- 
zing, but  are  rough  and  stony. 
The  dairy  business,  or  making  of 
butter  and  cheese,  is  the  leading 
agricultural  interest. 

The  town  is  watered  by  Mad 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Naugatuck, 
which  is  a  small  but  rapid  stream. 

The  Middletown  and  Waterbu- 
ry turnpike  road,  leads  through  the 
south  part  of  the  town. 

•  The  manufactures  and  mecha- 
nical employments  of  the  town, 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  domestic 
character,  are  2  Distilleries  for 
cider  spirits,  2  Grain  Mills,  1  Ful- 
ling Mill,  1  Carding  Machine,  and 
3  Tanneries.  There  are  2  Mer- 
cantile Stores  and  2  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society  and  1  Epis- 
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copal  Society ;  both  of  which  have! 
houses  for  public  worship.  It  com- 
prises 7  School  Districts  &  Schools, 
and  it  has  1  Social  Library,  1  Cler-j 
gyman  and  2  Physicians.  Its  po- 
pulation, in  1*810,  was  952  5  and| 


there  are  150  Electors,  1  Compa. 
ny  of  Militia,  and  150  Dwelling 
houses.  The  amount  of  taxable 
property,  including  polls,  is 
$  18,504.  Wolcott  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1796, 
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COUNTY 


NEW-LONDON  is  an  ancient 
taaritime  county,  situated  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  State, 
'upon  Long  Island  sound  ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Hartford,  Tolland 
and  Windham  counties,  on  the  east 
by  the  county  of  Windham  and  the 
State  of  Rhode-Island,  On  the  south 
by  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  county  of  Middlesex. 


Its  form  is  very  irregular,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  give  its  area 
with  exactness.  It  has,  however, 
an  average  length  from  east  to 
West  of  about  26  miles,  with  a 
medium  breadth  from  north  to  south 
of  nearly  20  miles 
an  area  of  about 
miles. 


comprising 
519  square 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county ;  their  situation,  with  rela- 
tion to  New-London  ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1810  ; 
dwelling  houses  ;  religious  societies ;  school  districts,  and  post- 
offices. 


Towns*  Post- 

Popu- 

Dwelling 

Religious 

School  Distance  from 

offices. 

lation. 

houses. 

societies,  districts,  from  N.  Lon. 

New-London. 

1 

3283 

475 

4 

2 

Norwich. 

2 

3552 

568 

6 

15 

l3m.N. 

Bozrah. 

960 

150 

2 

3 

14m.  N.W. 

Colchester. 

2 

2697 

450 

5 

16 

19  m.  N.W. 

Franklin. 

1 

1161 

170 

3 

9 

50  m.  N.W. 

Griswold. 

1 

1520 

230 

2 

12 

20  m.  N.E. 

Groton. 

1 

4451 

529 

7 

25 

1  m.  E. 

Lisbon. 

1121 

170 

3 

8 

20  m.  N.E. 

Lyme. 

4321 

567 

7 

24 

16  m.  W. 

Montville. 

1 

2187 

320 

4 

13 

8  m.  N.W, 

N.  Stonington. 

1 

2524 

360 

4 

17 

14m.N.E. 

Preston. 

1 

1764 

250 

5 

14 

14  m.  NJE. 

Stonington. 

2 

3043 

450 

2 

8 

13  m.  E. 

Waterford. 

2135 

300 

*  3 

11 

4  m.  N.W- 
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New-London  county  is  in  some 
respects  advantageously  located, 
and  possesses  superior  maritime 
advantages,  having  an  extensive 
border  upon  Long  Island  sound, 
which  affords  numerous  bays,  in- 
lets and  harbfturs.  i 

The  face  of  the  country,  soil 
and  geological  character  of  this 
county  present  a  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  uniformity.  The 
surface  is  generally  uneven,  or 
rather  hilly  ;  but  no  considerable 
section  of  the  county  is  mountain- 
ous. One  of  the  branches  of  the 
eastern  granitic  range  terminates 
in  the  western  section  of  this  coun- 
ty, near  Connecticut  river.  Ex- 
clusive of  this  small  section,  which 
is  pri  icipally  in  the  town  of  Lyme, 
no  portion  of  the  county  can  be 
considered  as  mountainous  ;  but  it 
is  generally  hilly  and  elevated,  and 
comprises  a  small  proportion  only 
of  alluvial.  The  hills  and  eleva- 
ted tracts  are  considerably  rough 
and  stony  ;  and  hence  an  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  lands  are  im- 
proved for  arable  purposes.  The 
prevailingsoilis  a  strong,  rich,  gra- 
velly loam,  corresponding  with 
the  features  of  the  primitive  gra- 
nitic geology,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  county.  The  lands 
in  general  are  not  adapted  to  a 
grain  culture  ;  although  upon  the 
intervals  and  other  tracts,  Indian 
corn  is  raised  to  advantage,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Rye  and 
wheat  receive  less  attention ;  the 
principal  agricultural  interests  de- 
pending upon  grazing.  There  is 
very  little  waste  land  in  the  coun- 
ty ;  and  few  if  any  tracts  having  a 
light  and  sterile  soil.  The  farm- 
ing interests  of  the  county  are  re- 
spectable, and  its  physical  resour- 


ces abundant  and  durable ;  al- 
though the  objects  of  husbandry 
are  not  pursued  without  a  greater 
requisition  of  agricultural  industry 
than  is  necessary  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  State.  And  this 
industry  is  not  wanting,  as  the  in-* 
habitants  are  remarkable  for  their 
hardy  a-.d  persevering  habits.  But 
industry  is  not  always  connected 
with  enterprise  ;  and  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
more  so  perhaps  than  in  some  oth- 
er sections,  there  is  an  evident 
want  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
improvement  in  the  important 
concerns  of  agriculture.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  perceive  that  exer- 
tions are  making,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, to  excite  this  spirit,  to  direct 
the  efforts  which  it  may  produce, 
and,  in  general,  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  important  interests  of 
husbandry. 

RIVERS.  The  waters  of  the 
county  are  abundant  and  valuable. 
Its  southern  border,  for  more  than 
thirty  miles,  is  washed  by  Long  Is- 
land sound,  andits  western  border, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  by 
Connecticut  river  ;  and  the  interi- 
or of  the  county  is  intersected  and 
fertilized  by  the  Thames ;  its  two 
great  branches,  the  Quinibaug  and 
Shetucket  5  and  numerous  otherse- 
condary  streams,  some  of  which 
are  tributary  to  the  Thames,  and 
others  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  sound.  The  Yantic,  distin- 
guished for  its  cataract  and  falls, 
and  the  valuable  hydraulic  sites 
which  it  affords,  unites  with  the 
Thames  at  Chelsea  landing.  Be- 
sides this,  thePochaugand  Poqua- 
tanock  discharge  their  waters  in- 
to the  Thames ;  and  the  Nianti* 
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empties  into  Niantic  bay  upon  the 
sound.  In  the  eastern  section  of 
the  county,  are  the  Mystic  and 
Paucatuck  ricers,  the  latter  of 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  principal  harbours  are  the 
New-London  harbour,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
the  Norwich,  Stonington,  Mystic 
and  Niantic  harbours.  The  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  county  are 
respectable,  although  not  extend- 
ing. The  fishing  business  receives 
great  attention,  and  is  more  ex- 
tensively carried  on  here  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  State. 
There  are  usually  from  50  to  60 
vessels  engaged  in  the  cod,  mack- 
erel and  black  fisheries.  Besides 
these,  the  oyster,  shad,  and  other 
less  important  branches  of  the  fish- 
ery business,  receive  considerable 
attention ;  and  recently,  in  a  few 
instances,  the  sealing  business  has 
been  engaged  in.  The  various 
concerns  of  the  fishing  business 
afford  an  extensive  employment, 
and  are  a  very  productive  source 
of  industry.  Connected  with  the 
maritime  interests,  is  that  of  ship 
building,  which,  in  some  sections 
of  the  county,  receives  considera- 
ble attention. 

A  manufacturing  spirit  has  been 


excited  in  this  county,  and  has  pro-  > 
duced  some  important  results.  In 
addition  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
tures, which  are  very  extensive 
and  important,  the  woolen  and 
cotton  branches  are  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  manufac- 
turing establishments.  There  are 
1 6  Woolen  Factories,  and  9  Cotton 
Factories  in  the  county.  Of  the 
latter,  there  are  several  which  are 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  Besides 
these,  there  are  1 5  Cloth  Dressing 
establishments,  and  18  Carding 
Machines,  for  customers.  Of  oth- 
er manufacturing  and  mechanical 
establishments,  there  are  2  Oil 
Mills,  3  Paper  Mills,  2  Forges  and 
70  Grain  Mills. 

There  are,  in  the  county  of 
New-London,  56  Religious  Socie- 
ties, 23  School  Societies,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  a  convenient 
number  of  School  Districts,  of 
which  there  are  in  all  177  ;  12  So- 
cial Libraries,  and  about  212  Mer- 
cantile Stores. 

The  population  of  the  county, 
in  1756,  was  22,844  ;  in  1800, 
34,888  ;  and  in  1810,  it  contain- 
ed 34,707 ;  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxable  property,  inclu- 
ding polls,  in  1817,  was  $643,953. 
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NEW-LONDON,  the  semi-seat 
of  justice  of  the  county,  and  a  con- 
siderable maritime  post  town,  is 
situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
Thames,  borderingupon  the  sound, 
13  miles  south  of  Norwich,  42 
southeast  by  south  of  Hartford,  and 
53  east  of  New-Haven ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Waterford,  on  the 


east  by  the  river  Thames,  which 
separates  it  from  Groton,  on  the 
south  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  on 
the  west  by  Waterford.  The  town- 
ship is  about  4  miles  in  length,  up- 
on an  average  estimation,  and  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  comprising  about  2,400 
acres,  or  nearly  4  square  miles. 
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The  geological  character  of  the! 
township  is  granitic,  and  its  surface 
uneven   and  rough,  being  hilly 
and  rocky ;  the  soil  is  a  dry  grav- 
elly loam.    Of  the  natural  growth 
of  timber,  oak  and  walnut  prevail ! 
most ;  and  the  agricultural  produc-'j 
tions  consist  of  Indian  corn  andj 
some  other  grains,  bntter,  cheese,  j 
beef,  pork,  grass,   potatoes  and 
other  roots,  and  culinary  vegeta- 
bles ;  but  the  lands  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  grazing,  and  the  natural  qual- 
ity of  the  soil  must  always,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  control  the 
agricultural  pursuits  and  interests. 

The  Thames  washes  the  town 
upon  its  eastern  border,  and  Long 
Island  sound  upon  its  southern 
border;  the  waters  of  the  former 
are  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels, and  afford  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world  ;  it  is  lar%£! 
safe  a;:»d  commodious,  and  has  five 
fathoms  of  water.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  entrance  is  a  light-house,  on 
a  point  of  land  which  projects 
considerably  into  the  sound. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
a.  number  of  turnpike  roads  :  one 
leading  to  Hartford,  one  to  Nor- 
wich, (the  first  road  constructed  by 
an  incorporated  company  in  the 
State,)  and  one  to  New-Haven 
passing  through  Lyme. 

From  the  maritime  location  of 
the  town,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
led  to  engage  in  navigation,  com- 
mercial and  fishing  business ;  which 
pursuits  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the 
earning  part  of  the  population  of 
the  place,  and  still  greater  of  it- 
industry  and  enterprise.  The  navi- 
gation business  consists,  principal- 
ly, of  a  coasting  trade  with  the 
southern  states,  and  a  trade  with 


the  West  India  islands.  There  are 
also  four  packets,  which  regularly 
ply  between  this  place  and  the  ci- 
ty of  New- York  ;  but  the  line  of 
steam  boats,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished between  these  two  places, 
and  which  runs  daily,  arriving  one 
day  and  returning  the  next,  has 
reduced  the  number  of  regular 
packets.  Formerly  there  was  con- 
siderable foreign  navigation  carri- 
ed on  at  this  place,  but  for  some 
years  past  it  has  much  declined,  & 
become  nearly  extinct.  At  the 
present  time,  the  fishing  business 
is  the  most  important  maritime 
pursuit;  there  being  35  fishing 
smacks  engaged  therein,  which  be- 
long to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town. 
The  theatre  of  their  labours  is 
principally  from  Cape  Cod  to  Egg 
Harbour.  Mackerel  and  black  fish 
are  principally  taken,  but  some  cod. 

The  whole  registered  tonnage 
of  the  district  of  New-London,  in 
1805,  amounted  to  13,397  tons; 
in  1815,  to  13,182  tons. 

New-London  contains  14  Dry- 
goods  stores,  4  Druggists'  stores, 
42  Grocery  and  Provision  stores, 
2  Book  stores,  1  store  of  Hard- 
ware, 1  of  Tin  ware,  2  of  Saddle, 
Trunk  and  Harness  work,  2  Hat 
stores,  1  Shoe  store,  1  Silversmith's 
store,  and  about  20  houses  con- 
cerned in  navigation.  There  are 
10  public  Inns  or  Taverns. 

Although  this  town  is  not  distin- 
guished for  its  manufactures  or 
mechanical  interests,  it  contains  2 
Printing-offices,  3  Rope  walks,  1 
Distillery,  1  Pottery,  3  Tanneries, 
6  House  carpenters,  3  Ship  car- 
penters, 2  Block  and  Spar  makers, 
1  Sail  maker,  2  Saddlers,  6  Shoe, 
makers,  4  Tailors,  5  Butchers,  7 
Bakers,  2  Tin  ware  factories  and 
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manufacturers,  2  Hatters,  1  Gold 
and  Silver  smith,  3  Masons  and 
Stone  cutters,  2  Barbers,  4  Tallow 
chandlers,  3  Curriers  and  Tanners, 
2  Coopers,  and  2  Blacksmiths. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  3,283;  and  there  are 
350  Freemen  or  Electors,  3  com- 
panies of  militia,  and  about  475 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property, 
including  polls,  is  $42,6 18. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  one  located  Ecclesiastical  So- 
ciety, two  School  districts,  aud  an 
incorporated  city.   Besides  the  lo- 
cated, there  is  a  Society  of  Epis- 
copalians, 1  of  Baptists,  and  I  of. 
Methodists.    These  several  Soci-j 
eties  are  all  accommodated  with  j 
houses  for  public  worship.  There 
is   a  district  or  primary  School; 
maintained  in  each  of  the  School  , 
Districts,  for  several  months  in  the  ; 
year;  besides  which  there  is  a  free  j 
Grammar  School,  that  usually  con- 
tains from  150  to  200  scholars  ;  ai 
Female  Academy,  and  a  School ! 
called  the  Union  School.  I 
The  city  of  New-London  was! 
incorporated  in  1 784,  by  the  name 
of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Common  | 
Council  men  and  Freemen  of  the 
city  of  New-London,  who  possess 
the  corporate  or  municipal  autho- 
rity of  the  city.    The  Mayor  is 
elected  by  the  Freemen,  but  holds 
his  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  General  Assembly ;  the  Al-  j 
dermen  and  Common  Council  men  I 
are   annually  appointed  by  the 
Freemen.    Since  the  last  division  ' 
of  the  town,  it  has  been  reduced  j 
to  the  same  corporate  limits  as  the  j 
city  ;  so  that  in  noticing  the  latter, ! 
we  shall  have  no  reference  to  its 
corporate  extent,  but  only  to  the  | 


compact  settlement,  or  the  idea  of 
a  city  in   common  acceptance. 
The  city  of  New-London  is  plea- 
santly situated  upon  the  west  bank 
of  the  Thames,  about  3  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Sound.  Its 
site,  being  a  declivity  of  land  bor- 
dering upon  the  river,  is  excellent, 
and  its  harbour  unrivalled.  The 
city  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is 
built  upon  nearly  thirty  different 
streets  ;  many  of  which,  however, 
are   very  inconsiderable.  The 
principal  is  Court-street,  which, 
extending    from  Market-square, 
adjoining  the  river,  in  a  northwes- 
terly direction  to  the  Court-house 
upon  Huntington-street,  divides 
the  city  into  nearly  two  equal  sec- 
tions.   This  street  is  spacious  and 
pleasant,  is  well  built,  and  contains 
some  of  the  public  buildings  and 
public  and  private  offices,  the  na- 
val office,  the  two  banking  houses, 
two  printing  offices,  and  many  neat 
and  handsome  dwelling  houses, 
and  a  proportion  of  the  mercan- 
tile stores.    At  the  east  end  of 
this  street  is  Market-square,  bor- 
dering upon  the  river,  upon  which 
stands  the  market  and  the  public 
gaol.    Bank-street  commences  at 
Market-square,  and  extends  south- 
erly, parallel  with  the  river;  and 
Beach-street  commences  at  Mar- 
ket-square,  and  runs  northerly, 
parallel  with  the  river.    Both  of 
these  streets  communicate  with 
the  wharves,  are  the  seats  of  most 
of  the  maritime  business,  and  con- 
tain a  great  proportion  of  the  gro- 
cery and  provision  stores,  and  a 
number  of  private  offices.  Main- 
street  is  situated  back  of  Beach- 
street,  and  runs  in  nearly  a  paral- 
lel direction,extending  from  Court- 
street  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
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the  city ;  it  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains a  denser  population  than  any 
other  street*  There  is  a  commu- 
nication between  this  street  and 
Hunti-gton-street,  by  Federal- 
street,  situated  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  by  Church- 
street,  situated  farther  west. 
These  streets  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  the  latter  contains  the 
Episcopal  church. 

Union-street  intersects  Court 
and  Church  streets,  and  extends 
northerly  to  Federal-street.  The 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Congrega- 
tional meeting  houses  are  situated 
upon  this  street,  which  communi- 
cates with  Bank-street,  by  Golden- 
street,  and  the  latter  is  intersect- 
ed by  Green-street.  In  the  back 
part  of  the  city,  upon  the  height 
of  ground,  is  Huntington-street, 
running  in  nearly  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  the  river.  This  street 
has  an  elevated  and  prospective  si- 
tuation, overlooking  most  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  city.  It  affords 
a  pleasant  and  healthful  residence, 
although  it  is  but  imperfectly  built. 

The  city  of  New-London  con- 
tains about  450  Dwelling  houses, 
more  than  60  Stores  of  every  de- 
scription, 4  Houses  for  public  wor- 
ship, one  for  Congregationalisms, 
one  for  Episcopalians,  one  for  Bap- 
tists and  one  for  Methodists  ;  the 
Naval  office  of  the  District,  a  Post 
office,  two  Newspaper  establish 
ments,  each  of  which  issues  j 
weekly  paper,  the  one  a  super- 
royal  and  the  other  a  medium 
sheet ;  2  Banks,  one  called  New 
London  Bank,  incorporated  in 
1807,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  ; 
the  other  called  Union  Bank,  in- 
corporated in  1 792,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  $100,000;  and  a  Marine 


Insurance  Company,  incorporated 
in  1 805,  with  a  capital  which  can- 
not be  less  than  $100,000.  There 
are  in  the  city  6  Physicians,  7  At- 
tornies  and  4  Clergymen. 

The  city  is  defended  by  Fort 
Trumbull  and  Fort  Griswold  ;  the 
former  situated  upon  the  New- 
London,  and  the  latter  upon  the 
Groton  side  of  the  river.  Fort 
Trumbull  has  undergone,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  important  repairs, 
since  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
expense  of  which  had  amounted 
to  $19,318  previously  to  the  late 
war ;  during  which  this,  and  also 
Fort  Griswold,  received  additional 
repairs. 

The  first  English  settlement  in 
New-London  was  made  in  1646; 
and  the  township  was  laid  out  into 
lots  in  1648.  This  place  was  call- 
ed by  the  natives  Nameaug  ;  and 
from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  Pe- 
quot  tribe  of  India ws,  was  called 
by  the  English,  at  an  early  period, 
Pequot.  It  was  the  seat  of  Sassa- 
cus,  the  Grand  Sachem  of  Long 
Island  and  of  part  of  Connecticut 
and  Narragansett.  New-London 
has  been  rendered  conspicuous  for 
its  sufferings  during  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  as  the  theatre  of  va- 
rious hostile  operations.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  1781,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  town  was  burn- 
ed by  Benedict  Arnold.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1 783,  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  ascertain  and  esti- 
mate the  damages  which  had  been, 
sustained  by  the  several  towns  in 
this  State,  that  had  been  ravaged 
by  the  British  troops  during  the 
war.  From  the  investigation  which 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  this  au- 
thority, it  was  estimated,  that  the 
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damages  sustained  by  the  town  of 
New-London,  amounted  to  $485,- 
980 ;  which  estimate,  however,  in- 
cluded not  only  buildings,  but  mer- 
chandize, and  losses  of  almost  eve- 
ry kind. 

To  compensate  the  sufferers  in 
this,  and  the  other  towns,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  May  1 793,  grant- 
ed them  500,000  acres  of  the  tract 
of  land  reserved  by  Connecticut, 
at  their  cession  of  lands  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  lying  south  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  Lake  Erie,  being  what 
are  now  called  the  fire  lands,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  western  re- 
serve, in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

During  the  late  war,  New-Lon- 
don was  again  the  theatre  of  hos- 
tile indications.  A  considerable 
squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Hardy,  having  chased 
two  of  our  frigates  into  its  har- 
bour, blockaded  it  for  a  length  of 
time.  The  concentration  of  a  con- 
siderable force  of  the  enemy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  place,  produced 
considerable  alarm,  and  occasion- 
ed a  large  proportion  of  the  militia, 
in  the  vicinity,  to  be  called  out  5 
and  subsequently,  more  regular  and 
equal  drafts  were  made,  and  de- 
tachments of  militia,  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  were  concentra- 
ted at  this  place  and  vicinity.  Be- 
sides the  militia,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable body  of  United  States' 
troops  stationed  here.  The  forts 
were  well  supplied,  and  strongly 
garrisoned ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  "dreadful  note  ofpreparation," 
the  enemy  made  no  attempt  upon 
a  town,  which,  nearly  forty  years 
before,  they  had  reduced  to  deso- 
lation, and  its  inhabitants  to  ruin, 
by  a  spirit  of  warfare,  which  be- 
longs only  to  barbarians.  New- 
London  will  long  remain  upon  the 
19 


page  of  history,  alike  a  monument 
of  the  evils  of  war,  and  of  the  ex- 
pense at  which  our  glorious  inde- 
pendence was  achieved. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  Jedediak 
Huntington,  although  a  native  of 
Norwich,  was  long  a  resident  in 
this  town.  He  died  25th  Septem- 
ber, 1818,  aged  75  years;  having 
survived  every  general  officer  of 
the  revolution,  except  Gen.  Starke, 
the  hero  of  Bennington. 

Gen.  Huntington  was  regularly 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  and 
in  early  life,  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits ;   but,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary 
contest,  his  active  and  enterprising 
mind,  and  ardent  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  his  country, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in 
the  "  dull  pursuits  of  Civil  life," 
and  he  entered  the  army  at  an  ear- 
ly period.  In  1775,  he  commanded 
a  regiment.    His  intelligence,  ac- 
tivity, bravery,  judgment  and  fidel- 
ity as  an  officer,  secured  to  him  ad- 
vancement; the  affections  of  the 
army ;  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  his  country;  and  the  attachment 
and  lasting  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton.  He  continued  in  the  service 
through  the  war,  and  attained  to 
the  rank  of  a  general  officer*  Af- 
ter the  peace  of  1783,  securing  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  the 
object  of  his  solicitude  and  of  his 
'toils,  he  retired  to  his  residence  in 
!  his  native  state,  were  he  was  em- 
i  ployed  in  various  civil  offices,  un- 
jtil  appointed  by  President  Wash- 
I  ington  collector  of  the  public  reve- 
jnue  of  the  port  of  New-London; 
j  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 
j  charged,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
I  of  the  public  and  the  government, 
'during  a  period,  embracing  four 
1  successive  administrations* 
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NORWICH,  a  wealthy  com- 
mercial post  town,  and  the  semi- 
seat  of  justice  of  the  county,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
on  the  Thames  or  Pequot  river, 
in  north  lat.  41°  34'  and  west  Ion. 
72°  29'.  It  is  13  miles  north  of 
New-London,  and  33  southeast  of 
Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Franklin,  on  the  east  by  the 
Shetucket  and  Thames  rivers, 
which  separate  it  from  Lisbon  and 
Preston,  on  the  south  by  Mont- 
ville,  and  on  the,  west  by  Franklin 
and  Bozrah.  The  township  has 
an  average  length  of  7  miles,  with 
a  medium  breadth  of  about  3 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
21  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  township 
presents  an  interesting  diversity 
of  hill  and  dale.  Its  geological 
character  is  primitive,  and  the 
prevailing  soil  is  a  dark  coloured 
gravelly  loam,  generally  strong 
and  fertile.  The  natural  growth 
consists  of  oak,walnut,chesnut  and 
other  deciduous  trees  ;  and  the  ag- 
ricultural productions,  of  Indian 
corn,  grass,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Thames, 
Shetucket  and  the  Yantic,  there 
are  considerable  tracts  of  alluvi- 
al, which  are  very  productive  in 
Indian  corn.  The  uplands  are 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  The 
various  objects  of  husbandry  and 
horticulture,  common  to  the  State, 
are  attended  to  in  this  town. 

The  township  is  well  watered, 
its  eastern  border  being  washed, 
throughout  its  whole  length  from 
north  to  south,  by  the  Thames 
and  Shetucket ;  and  its  area  in- 
tersected by  the  Yantic,  which 
runs  through  the  town  in  a  north- 
easterly and  southwesterly  direc- 


tion, and,  uniting  with  the  She- 
tucket, forms  the  harbour.  This 
stream,  about  a  mile  from  its 
mouth,  has  a  very  remarkable  ca- 
taract. The  bed  of  the  river  con- 
sists of  a  solid  rock,  having  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  over  which  the  whole  body 
of  water  falls  in  an  entire  sheet 
upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  The 
river  here  is  compressed  into  a 
very  narrow  channel,  the  banks 
consisting  of  solid  rock,  and  being 
bold  and  elevated.  For  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  rods,  the  chan- 
nel or  bed  of  the  river  has  a  gra- 
dual descent,  is  crooked  and  co- 
vered with  pointed  rocks.  The 
rock,  forming  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver at  the  bottom  of  the  perpen- 
dicular falls,  is  curiously  excava- 
ted, some  of  the  cavities  being 
five  or  six  feet  deep,  from  the  con- 
stant pouring  of  the  sheet  of -wa- 
ter for  a  succession  of  ages.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  falls,  there  is 
a  broad  bason,  where  the  enraged 
and  agitated  element  assumes  its. 
usual  smoothness  and  placidity. 
The  scenery  at  these  falls  is  pe- 
culiarly novel  and  sublime ;  and 
the  river  here  affords  some  of  the 
finest  sites  for  hydraulic  works 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  State, 
or  perhaps  in  New-England. 

There  is  a  safe  and  commodi- 
ous harbour,  formed  from  the  un- 
ion of  the  Yantic  with  the  She- 
tucket ;  it  consists  of  a  spacious 
bason,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  admit  of  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burthen. 

There  arc  two  principal  bridges 
in  the  town,  one  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Yantic,  which  is  a  perma- 
nent and  commodious  bridge,  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  wharf, 
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and  at  a  great  expense  ;  and  one 
across  the  Shetucket,  which  is  a 
toll  bridge,  erected  in  1 8 1 7,  at  an 
expense  of  $  10.000,  and  connect- 
ing the  town  wi  th  Preston.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  foot  bridge  across 
the  Shctucket,  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  toll  bridge,  which  was 
erected  in  1 8 1 8.  It  is  1 20  feet  in 
length,  and  5  feet  wide,  being  de- 
signed only  for  foot  passengers. 

The  fisheries  in  the  Thames  are 
important;  large  quantities  of  shad, 
and  some  salmon,  being  annually 
taken.  Oysters  also  abound  in 
this  river.  They  are  taken  plen- 
tifully, and  are  of  an  excellent  fla- 
vour. 

Norwich  is  accommodated  with 
several  Turnpike  roads  ;  one  lead- 
ing to  Providence,  one  to  Hartford, 
through  Lebanon,  one  to  the  same 
place  through  Colchester,  one  to 
New-London,  one  to  Woodstock, 
one  to  Windham,  and  one  authori- 
zed to  New-Haven,  and  laid  out  as 
far  as  Connecticut  river. 

The  population  of  Norwich,  in 
1810,  was  3528;  and  there  are 
about  400  Electors,  and  4  Compa- 
nies of  Militia,  1  Regular  Compa- 
ny, 1  of  Artillery,  1  of  Light  In- 
fantry and  1  of  Cavalry. 

There  are  in  Norwich  568  Dwel- 
ling Houses,  about  45  Dry  Goods, 
Hardware,  and  Crockery  Stores, 
2  Book  Stores,  2  or  more  Drug- 
gists' Stores,  2  Paper  Mills,  1  Mar- 
ble Paper  Manufactory,  1  Gin  Dis- 
tillery, 1  Pottery,  2  Manufactories 
of  Morocco  Leather,  1  Cotton  Fac- 
tory, containing  1200  spindles,  1 
Woolen  Factory,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine for  customers,  5  Tanneries, 
6  Grain  Mills  and  6  Saw  Mills. 
There  are  6  Religious  Societies, 
2  of  Congregationalists,  2  of  Me- 


thodists,! of  Baptists  and  1  of  Epis- 
copalians ;  1 5  primary  Schools  ; 
10  practising  Attornies,  6  Clergy- 
men and  5  Physicians. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1817,  was  $60,371. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  2  Parishes  or  located  Socie- 
ties, 15  School  Districts  and  an 
incorporated  City. 

Norwich  City  was  incorporated 
in  May,  1784.  Its  limits  are  ex- 
tensive, and  comprise  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the 
township.  It  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  and  compact  sections  ;  the 
first  and  most  important  is  Chelsea 
Landing.  This  section  is  situated 
at  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Shetucket  and  Yantic 
rivers,  whose  united  waters  consti- 
tute the  Thames.  Its  site  is  very 
irregular  and  romantic,  consisting 
of  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  is 
high  and  rocky.  The  houses  are 
built  in  tiers,  rising  one  above  an- 
other, having  partially  artificial 
foundations.  There  are  here  more 
than  150  Houses,  a  Post  office, 
4  Churches,  more  than  30  Stores, 
several  excellent  public  Inns,  vari- 
ous Warehouses,  Mechanics'  shops, 
&c.  This  is  a  compact  settlement, 
and  an  active  and  busy  place  ;  be- 
ing the  seat  of  most  of  the  com- 
mercial and  maritime  business  of 
the  town.  The  next  section  is 
called  the  Town  ;  and  is  situated 
in  a  pleasant  vale,  partially  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  hills,  about  two 
miles  northwest  from  Chelsea. 
This  section  is  more  extensive, 
but  less  compact  than  Chelsea, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  pleasant, 
rural  streets.  Here  there  is  a 
spacious  public  square,  a  Court 
House,  Post  otfice,  Church,  and 
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about  200  Houses  and  Stores.  The 
other  section,  which  is  called  Bean 
Hill,  is  situated  upon  the  Hartford 
road,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  street,  is  less  compact  and 
populous  than  either  of  the  other, 
and  has  little  commercial  busi- 
ness ;  but  is  a  pleasant  and  pros- 
pective situation,  and  affords  a 
very  agreeable  residence. 

In  Norwich  city  there  are  about 
500  Dwelling  houses,  5  or  6  Hou- 
ses for  public  worship,  a  Court 
House  and  County  Gaol.  Besides 
the  public  District  Schools,  alrea- 
dy noticed,  there  are  in  the  city 
two  Schools  for  young  ladies,  and 
several  other  private  Schools,  for 
instruction  in  the  common  and 
higher  branches  of  education. 
There  is  one  respectable  Social 
Library,  consisting  of  about  500 
volumes.  There  is,  one  Newspa- 
per establishment,  a  Bank,  called 
the  Norwich  Bank,  incorporated 
in  1 796,with  a  capital  of  J 200,000  5 
a  Fire  Insurance  Company,  incorr 
porated  in  1818,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  a  Mutual  Assurance 
Company,  and  the  Norwich  Chan- 
nel Company,  incorporated  some 
years  since,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Thames,  below  Chelsea  Lan- 

Norwich,  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigable  waters,  and  having  a 
considerably  extensive  interior 
country,  generally  well  settled 
and  nourishing,  possesses  very 
considerable  advantages  for  com- 
merce. Its  commercial  interests, 
however,  and  its  general  prosperi- 
ty, have  experienced  various  vi- 
cissitudes. At  one  period,  the 
commercial  business  of  Norwich 


was  extensive  and  important,  and 
rapidly  increasing.  The  tonnage 
of  the  place,  for  one  of  its  size, 
was  very  great ;  there  having  once 
been  6000  tons  of  shipping  owned 
I  here.  But  for  several  years  since, 
[from  the  general  declension  of  the 
I  West  India  trade,  and  from  vari- 
jous  other  causes,  tending  to  divert 
I  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
i  place  into  other  channels,  the  coiib 
I  merce  of  Norwich  has  very  much 
I  declined.  There  are  at  present 
but  12  vessels  owned  here,  which 
are  employed  principally  in  a 
coasting  trade  to  New- York  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  line  of 
steam-boats  which  communicates 
between  this  place  and  New- York. 
Norwich  is  the  natural  depot  of 
the  produce  of  a  back  country  of 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Thames  ; 
and,  being  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
ble waters,  and  uniting  other  ad- 
vantages, its  commercial  interests 
are  respectable,  although  its  navi- 
gation business  is  but  inconsidera- 
ble. His  also  favourably  situated 
fqr  the  fishing  business,  which  re- 
ceives considerable  attention  ;  it 
possesses  superior  advantages  for 
manufactures,  which  at  no  distant 
period,  it  is  believed,  will  be  im- 
proved to  an  extent  corresponding 
with  the  private  interests  and  pub- 
lic utility,  that  must  ultimately 
proceed  from  the  permanent  and 
extensive  establishment  of  manu- 
factures in  this  country.  From 
these  and  other  considerations,  it 
is  believed  that  the  population, 
business  and  importance  of  Nor- 
wich will  progress  in  an  equal  ra- 
tio with  those  of  most  of  the 
other  considerable  tfwnj  in  the 
State. 
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The  township\of  Norwich  was 
purchased  of  the  Mohegan  sa- 
chenl,  Uncas,  and  his  two  sons, 
Owaneco  and  Attawanhood,  by 
Thomas  Leffingwell,  John  Mason, 
James  Fitch  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five,  in  16*59. 
About  $230  were  given  as  the 
purchase  money.  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  1660,  the  settle- 
ment was  commenced  ;  the  first 
settlers  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
James  Fitch  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  members  of  his  socie- 
ty from  Saybrook.  The  settle- 
ment being  begun,  it  soon  receiv- 
ed the  accession  of  three  or  four 
families  from  New-London,  and 
several  from  Plymouth,  and  oth- 
er towns  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1663,  the  deed  of  the  township 
was  recorded  by  order  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assemby,  its  limits  ascer- 
tained, and  a  patent  granted  there- 
for. For  a  number  of  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  Mohegans  were  its  prin- 
cipal security  from  the  Pequots 
and  other  hostile  tribes. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Sa- 
muel Huntington,  for  several  years 
Governor  of  this  State,  was  a  re- 
sident in  this  town.  He  was  elec- 
ted Governor  in  1735,  succeeding 
Matthew  Griswold  ;  and  was  re- 
elected for  eleven  years,  and  until 
his  death.  The  long  period  in 
which  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  most 
distinguished  honours  of  the  State, 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  conspi- 
cuous talents  and  virtues.  In  his 
public  and  private  relations  and 
duties,  he  was  considered  a  very 
estimable  man.  He  died  5th  Jan. 
1796,  aged  65  years. 

Mm  Spalding  Esq.  of  this  town, 


was  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and  a 
distinguished  citizen.  He  was  a 
native  of  Canterbury,  and  born  in 
1757.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College ;  and  soon  after  he  gradua- 
ted, entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  with  Judge  Adams  of  Litch- 
field. Having  completed  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  he  came  to  this 
town,  previously  to  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  in  1783, 
with  a  view  to  establish  himself  in 
business,  and  remained  here  until 
his  death.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession,  and 
ultimately  at  the  head  of  it ;  rank- 
ing among  the  first  lawyers  in  the 
State.  His  talents  were  solid  and 
profound,  but  not  brilliant ;  and, 
although  he  was  an  able,  he 
was  not  esteemed  an  eloquent 
speaker.  For  a  comprehensive 
and  penetrating  mind,  for  solidity 
of  judgment,  for  legal  science,  for 
a  faculty  of  investigation,  which 
enabled  him  to  discover  the  me- 
rits of  the  most  intricate  cause, 
however  involved  in  obscurity  and 
difficulty,  from  folly,  artifice  or 
fraud,  and  for  persevering  habits 
of  professional  industry,  he  has 
I  been  surpassed  by  few.  He  was 
for  many  years  attorney  for  the 
j  State,  for  the  county  in  which  he 
I  lived ;  he  was  also,  for  several  years 
!  preceding  his  death,  supported  as 
I  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Go- 
j  vernor.  But,  however  eminent  as 
I  a  lawyer,  and  however  important 
|  his  public  consideration,  Mr.  Spal- 
|  ding  was  most  distinguished  for  his 
|  private  virtues,  and  the  peculiar 
!  traits  of  his  personal  character. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  faith- 
fulness and  perseverance  in  every 
concern  in  which  he  engaged, 
and  for  his  indefatigable  industry, 
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which  no  obstacles  could  discou-1 
rage,  and  no  difficulties  impair.! 
He  was  also  equally  distinguished' 
for  a  rigid  and  systematic  econo- 
my, which  he  never  abandoned, 
and  for  the  simplicity  and  plainness 
of  his  style  Of  living.  He  was  in 
an  eminent  degree  both  a  plain 
and  an  honest  man.  And  these 
qualities,  if  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated, have,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  striking  affinity.  They  are  not 
only  plants  which  grow  in  the 
same  soil,  but  they  flourish  best 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  oth- 
«r.  His  integrity,  his  talents,  and 
his  characteristic  sincerity  and  re- 
gard for  truth,  led  him  to  despise 
the  arts  of  dissimulation  a-nd  Bat- 
tery, and  to  exhibit  to  the  world 


his  own  character  and  that  of  oth- 
ers in  the  image  of  truth,  and  free 
from  all  disguises.  Hence  he  had 
his  enemies  as  well  as  friends. 
But  if  he  had  enemies,  they  were 
such  only  because  "  truth  will  of- 
ten offend."  From  the  necessary 
operation  of  those  personal  quali- 
fications which  we  have  noticed, 
he  acquired  a  very  large  estate  ; 
and  his  life  adds  one  to  the  innu- 
merable examples  which  demon- 
strate,  that  success  in  life,  the  ac- 
quisition of  property,  the  attain- 
ment of  character,  of  influence 
and  of  consideration,  essentially 
depend  upon  just  and  regular  mo- 
ral and  social  habits,  integrity,  in- 
dustry, economy  and  prudence* 
He  died  in  August  1811. 


BOZRAH. 


BOZRAH  is  an  inconsiderable 
township,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  county,  33 
miles  from  Hartford,  14  from  New- 
London,  and  five  from  Norwich  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lebanon 
and  Franklin,  on  the  east  by  Nor- 
wich, on  the  south  by  Montville, 
and  on  the  west  by  Colchester  and 
Lebanon.*  Its  average  length  is  4 
and  a  half  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  4  miles,  comprising  an  a- 
rea  of  about  1 8  square  miles.  The 
township  is  uneven,  consisting  of 
hill  and  dale  ;  its  geological  char- 
acter is  granitic,  and  the  soil  a  grav- 
elly loam,  which  is  generally  rich, 
warm  and  fertile.  The  natural 
growth  is  oak,  walnut,  chesnut, 
&c,  and  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions, grass,  corn,  rye,  oats  &  flax, 
the  latter  of  which  is  cultivated  to 
a-  considerable  extent,  and  is  of  an 


excellent  quality ;  butter,  cheese, 
beef  and  pork. 

The  most  considerable  stream, 
by  which  the  town  is  watered,  is 
the  Yantic  river,  a  branch  of  Nor- 
wich little  river.  There  is  a  small 
pond  or  lake,  called  Gardiner's 
lake,  partly  in  this  town,  and  part- 
ly in  Montville  and  Colchester. 
The  Norwich  and  Colchester  turn- 
pike passes  through  the  northern 
section  of  the  town. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  960;  and  there  are  150 
Dwelling  houses,  100  Freemen  or 
qualified  Electors,  and  1  company 
of  militia. 

There  arc  in  this  town,  1  Cotton 
Factory,  1  Forge,  3  Grain  Mills, 
2  Fulling  Mills  &  Clothiers'  works, 
2  Carding  Machines,  1  Tannery, 
2  Mercantile  Stores,  and  3  public 
Inns. 


COLCHESTER. 


The  amount  of  taxable  property, 
including  polls,  is  §24,647. 

The  town  comprises  one  located 
Congregational  Society  &  church, 
and  one  church  and  Society  of  Bap- 
tists ;  three  School  districts  and 
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Schools,  and  one  small  Social  Li- 
brary. The  professional  men  are 
two  Clergymen,  &  one  Physician. 

Bozrah  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  in  1786,  previously  to  which 
it  belonged  to  Norwich. 


COLCHESTER. 


COLCHESTER  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  in  the  northwestern 
extremity  of  the  county,  23  miles 
from  Hartford,  and  40  from  New- 
Haven  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Marlborough  and  Hebron,  the  for- 
mer in  Hartford,  and  the  latter  in 
Tolland  county,  on  the  east  by 
Lebanon  and  Bozrah,  the  former 
in  Windham  county,  on  the  south 
by  Montville  and  Lyme,  and  on 
the  west  by  East-Haddam  and 
Chatham,  in  Middlesex  county; 
so  that  the  township  borders  upon 
four  different  counties,  and  eight 
different  towns.  Its  average  length 
is  about  9  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  nearly  6  miles,  compri- 
sing an  area  of  about  50  square 
miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
uneven,  being  considerably  hilly, 
and  is  somewhat  rough  and  stony  : 
the  prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  and  generally  hard  and 
coarse,  but  tolerably  strong  and 
fertile.  The  geological  character 
of  the  township  is  primitive,  and 
its  internal  structure  consists  of 
granite,  micaceous  schistus,  and 
other  rocks  of  an  original  forma- 
tion. We  have  ascertained  nothing 
as  to  its  mineralogy.  Its  natural 
growth  is  deciduous.  The  soil  is 
best  adapted  to  grazing  ;  and  but- 
ter, cheese,  beef  and  cattle  consti- 
tute the  most  important  agricultu- 
ral interests.  Some  grains  are  cul- 


tivated ;  oats,  corn  and  rye  are  the 
principal. 

The  town  is  watered  by  Salmon 
river,  and  several  small  streams. 
In  addition  to  the  public  or  county 
roads,  the  town  is  accommodated 
with  several  turnpikes;  New-Lon- 
don and  Hartford  turnpike,  Nor- 

|  wich  turnpike,  and  East-Haddam 
and  Middletown  turnpike,  all  lead 

!  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 

ithey  intersect  each  other. 

j  The  only  considerable  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  one 
Woolen  Factory,  and  one  Iron 
Works  establishment,  or  forge. 
Besides  these,  there   are  three 

|  Tanneries,  eight  Grain  Mills  and 

|  eight  Saw  Mills.  There  are  seven 
Mercantile  Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2697;  and  there  are 
about  350  Freemen  or  Electors, 
2  entire  companies,  and  a  part  of 
another  company  of  militia,  and 
about  450  Dwelling  houses.  The 
amount  of  taxable  property,  inclu- 
ding polls,  is  $70,887. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  3  located  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties or  parishes,  and  16  School  dis- 
tricts. Besides  the  located,  there 
is  a  Society  of  Baptists,  and  one 
also  of  Methodists.  The  Method- 
ist, Baptist  and  located  Societies 
are  all  accommodated  with  houses 

1  for  public  worship  ;  and  one-  of  the 
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latter,  West-Chester  Society,  is 
possessed  of  a  fund,  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry,  and 
also,  a  free  grammar  School,  for 
two  thirds  of  the  year.  The  seve- 
ral School  districts  are  provided 
with  School  houses,  and  maintain 
primary  Schools  for  several  months 
in  the  year. 

In  the  first  located  Society,  there 
is  a  small,  but  pleasant  village,  hav- 
ing an  elevated  and  healthful  situ- 
ation ;  it  contains  about  40  Dwel- 
ling houses,  and  a  Congregational 
church,  and  an  academy  of  consi- 
derable celebrity,  called  Bacon 
Academy,  from  Mr.  Pierpont  Ba- 
con, its  benefactor  and  founder. 
It  was  established  in  1 800,  and  pos- 
sesses §35,000  in  funds ;  has  a 


large  brick  building,  75  feet  by  34, 
and  three  stories  high,  which  Is 
spacious  and  commodious,  uniting 
all  the  advantages  and  convenien- 
ces, required  by  the  number  of 
scholars  that  usually  attend  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  different  branch- 
es of  learning  which  are  taught. 
It  is  a  free  School  for  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  Society,  and  is  open 
for  scholars  from  abroad,  upon  Ve- 
ry accommodating  and  moderate 
terms.  This  institution  is  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
academies  in  the  State. 

There  are  in  the  town,  3  Clergy- 
men, 2  Attornies,  and  5  Physicians. 

Colchester  was  settled  in  1699, 
being  within  the  original  limits  of 
the  county  of  Hartford. 


FRANKLIN. 


FRANKLIN  is  a  post  township, 
situated  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  county,  34  miles  from  Hart- 
ford ;  bounded  on  the  northeast 
by  Windham,  and  the  Shetucket 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Lis- 
bon, on  the  southeast  by  Norwich, 
on  the  southwest  by  Bozrah,  and 
on  the  northwest  by  Lebanon,  in 
Windham  county.  Its  average 
length  from  northeast  to  southwest 
is  5  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
4  miles,  comprising  about  20 
square  miles. 

The  township  is  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  and  the  geologi- 
cal structure  and  soil  are  of  a  gra- 
nitic character,  the  latter  being 
generally  a  gravelly  loam  ;  but  in 
some  small  sections  it  is  a  rich, 
deep,  chocolate  coloured  loam. 
The  lands  are  best  adapted  tol 
grazing,  and  the  making  of  butler' 


and  cheese,  and  beef  and  pork,  are 
leading  agricultural  interests. 

The  Shetucket  washes  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  town,  and  it 
is  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Yantic  river,  an  inconsiderable 
stream.  There  are  several  fishe- 
ries on  the  Shetucket. 

The  Hartford  and  Norwich  turn-' 
pike  passes  through  this  town,  and 
also  one  leading  from  Norwich  to 
Windham. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  11 6 1  ;  and  there  are  1 50 
Freemen  or  Electors,  1  Company 
of  Militia,  and  a  part  of  2  oth- 
ers, and  170  Dwelling  houses. 
There  are  1  Woolen  Factory,  3 
Grain  Mills,  1  Fulling  Mill  and 
Clothier's  works,  1  Tannery,  4 
Mercantile  Stores,  and  4  Public 
Inns. 

The  town  contains  1  Located 
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Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
1  Society  of  Baptists  and  1  of  Me- 
thodists. It  has  9  School  Districts 
and  Schools,  1  Social  Library,  4 
Physicians  and  2  Clergymen. 


The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $30,287. 

Franklin  belonged  originally  to 
i  Norwich,  and  was  incorporated  iji 
I  May  178G. 


GRISWOLD. 


GRISWOLD  is  a  post  town, 
situated  upon  the  east  side  of 
the  Quinibaug  river,  48  miles  east 
from  Hartford;  bounded  south 
on  Preston  and  North-Stonington, 
east  on  Voluntown,  north  on  PJain- 
field  and  Canterbury,  and  west  on 
the  Quinibaug  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Lisbon.  Its  average 
length  is  8  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  4  miles,  comprising  about 
32  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  uneven,  being  di- 
versified with  hill  and  dale.  The 
geological  character  of  the  town 
is  granitic.  There  are,  however, 
some  rocks  of  micaceous  schistus. 
The  prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  interspersed  with  some  sec- 
tions of  sandy  loam  ;  it  is  consid- 
erably fertile  and  productive. 
There  are  some  low  marsh  lands 
upon  the  Pochaug  river.  The  na- 
tural growth  consists  of  chesnut, 
oak,  walnut,  maple,  &c.  and  the 
agricultural  productions  are  grass, 
Indian  corn,  some  rye  and  oats, 
butter,  cheese,  beef  and  pork. 

The  western  border  of  the  town 
is  washed  by  the  Quinibaug ;  and 
the  Pochaug,  a  sluggish  stream, 
runs  through  it.  There  are  seve- 
ral fisheries  for  shad  and  salmon 
upon  the  former  of  these  streams. 

The  Norwich  and  Providence 
turnpike  road  leads  through  this 
town. 


Although  agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal pursuit  of  the  inhabitants, 
yet  manufactures  have  received 
considerable  attention.  There  are 
3.Cotton  Factories,  1  Woolen  Fac- 
tory, 6  Grain  Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills 
and  Clothiers'  works,  1  Carding 
Machine  and  1  Tannery.  There 
are  6  Mercantile  Stores  and  2 
Public  Inns. 

The  population  of  the  town  is 
1520  ;  and  there  are  230  Dwelling 
houses,  200  Freemen  or  Electors, 
and  3  Companies  of  Militia. 

The  civil  divisions  are  1  located 
Congregational  Society  and  12 
School  Districts  ;  there  is  also  1 
Society  of  Baptists  ;  the  Congre- 
gational Society  is  provided  with  a 
Church ;  and  there  is  a  School 
house,  and  a  primary  or  common 
School  maintained  in  each  of  the 
School  Districts. 

Jewett's  City  is  a  pleasant  and 
flourishing  village,  situated  upon 
the  Quinibaug,  containing  about 
30  Dwelling  houses  and  a  Post 
office.  There  are  2  Physicians, 
1  Attorney,  1  Clergyman,  and  1 
Social  Library  in  the  town. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, as  estimated  in  making  up 
lists,  including  polls,  is  $41 ,909. 

Griswold  was  originally  a  part 
of  Preston,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1815. 
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GROTON. 


GROTON,  a  Jarge  post  town, 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Thames,  being  43  miles  southeast 
from  Hartford,  and  54  miles  east 
from  New-Haven.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Preston,  east  by  North- 
Stonington,  and  the  Mystic,  which 
separates  it  from  Stonington,  west 
by  the  Thames,  which  divides  it 
from  New-London,  Waterford  and 
Montville,  and  south  by  Fisher's 
Island  sound. 

The  township  has  an  average 
length  of  12  miles,  and  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  6  miles  ;  and  con- 
tains about  72  square  miles,  or 
46,000  acres. 

The  town  is  watered,  exclusive 
of  the  Thames,  which  washes  its 
western  borders,  by  the  Mystic, 
the  Poquonock  and  the  Poquato- 
nuck.  The  Mystic  is  navigable 
for  sloops  to  Mystic  village.  The 
Poquonock  runs  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  Fisher's  Island  sound. 
The  Poquatonock  waters  the  north 
section  of  the  town,  and  unites 
with  the  Thames. 

The  township  is  uneven,  being 
hilly  and  stony.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
gravelly  loam,  better  adapted  to 
grazing  than  to  grain.  Indian  corn, 
however,  is  cultivated  extensively, 
and  with  abundant  success.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  town 
consists  of  granite  and  other  pri- 
mitive formations. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  two  located  Societies  and  25 
School  Districts.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  villages,  Groton  Bank, 
Gales'  Ferry,  Mystic  and  Poquo- 
nock. 

If  any  discriminations  are  to  be 
made  in  this  respect,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Groton,  for  industry  and 


enterprise,  are  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  other  town  in  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  the  fishing  business  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  domestic  manufactures  receive 
great  attention. 

The  smack  fishery  is  engaged  in 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  pursued  to 
advantage,  and  considerably  exten- 
sively. The  smacks  find  a  market 
tor  live  fish  at  New- York,  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  as  well  as  at 
the  different  markets  in  this  State. 
The  cod  and  smack  fisheries  afford 
employment  to  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  are  sources  of  con- 
siderable wealth. 

Whilst  the  men  are  employed  in 
the  business  of  fishing,  the  women 
are  engaged  at  the  loom,  and  oth- 
er branches  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures. It  has  been  estimated,  says 
our  correspondent,  that  for  seven 
years  past,  there  have  been,  on  an 
average,  500,000  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  wove  annually  in  Groton  by 
private  families,  for  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  elsewhere.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  weaving  may  be  con- 
sidered about  8  cents  per  yard,  and 
at  this  price,  500,000  yds.  amount 
to  the  surprising  sum  of  $40,000, 
as  the  annual  product  of  one  de- 
partment of  female  industry  ;  ma- 
king, for  the  7  years,  $280,000, 
which  is  more  than  the  value  of 
the  whole  real  estate  of  some  of 
our  towns.  Domestic  industry  is 
almost  necessarily  accompanied 
with  economy,  simplicity,  and 
plainness  of  life  and  manners  \  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  car- 
dinal, social  and  domestic  virtues 
will  long  withstand  the  deleterious 
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and  illusory  ideas  of  "  fashionable 
life,"  which  are  becoming  diffused 
throughout  our  country  far  and 
wide. 

In  addition  to  domestic  manu- 
factures, there  is  1  Woolen  and 
1  Cotton  Manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  town.  There  are  1 1 
Grain  Mills,  11  Saw  Mills,  2  Ful- 
ling Mills,  5  Tanneries,  2  Carding 
Machines,  19  Dry  Goods  and  Gro- 
cery Stores,  1 1 8  Mechanics'  Shops, 
and  215  Corn  Houses. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  4451  ;  and  there  are  at 
this  time  483  qualified  Electors, 
268  Militia,  and  529  Dwelling  hou- 
ses. 

The  amount  of  the  taxable 
polls  and  estate  of  the  town  is 
#71,586. 

There  are  2  Congregational 
Churches,  2  Baptist  Societies  and 
Churches,  I  also  for  Methodists, 
1  for  Episcopalians,  and  1  for  Ro- 
gerene  Quakers.  There  are  6 
Clergymen,  3  Physicians,  25  Com- 
mon Schools  and  1  Social  Libra- 
ry. 

Groton  was  incorporated  in 
1705,  having,  until  that  period, 
belonged  to  the  town  of  New-Lon- 
don. The  town  is  conspicuous, 
for  some  events  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  for  the  severity  of 
its  sufferings.  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1781,  Fort  Griswold,  situ- 
ated on  a  height,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  opposite  New-Lon- 
don city,  was  assaulted  by  the  Bri- 
tish, under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Major  Beckworth  ;  Ar- 
nold, who  directed  the  enterprise, 
being  at  New-London.  The  gar- 
rison, which  consisted  of  150  men, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  inhabit- 
ants of  Groton,  being  either  mili- 


tia or  volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  Col.  Ledyard, 
made  a  spirited  and  gallant  de- 
fence ;  the  enemy  being  twice  re- 
pulsed, and  with  a  severe  loss. 
On  the  third  assault,  the  fort  was 
carried ;  and  the  infamous  Beck- 
worth  ordered  the  garrison  put  to 
the  sword,  after  they  had  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  Thus  70  men,  the  flower  of 
the  town,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  The 
compact  part  of  the  town  was 
burned  at  the  same  time,  occa- 
sioning a  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of 
$77,390. 

BIOGRAPHY.  John  Ledyard, 
the  distinguished  American  trav- 
eller, was  a  native  of  this  town. 
The  enterprising  and  adventurous 
spirit,  by  which  Ledyard  was  cha- 
racterized, disclosed  itself  at  an 
early  period.  Before  he  had 
scarcely  "  ripened  into  perfect 
manhood,"  he  was  led,  by  his  ad- 
venturous and  enterprising  pro- 
pensities, to  spend  several  years 
among  the  native  Indians.  He 
was  one  of  Capt.  Cook's  men,  and 
sailed  round  the  world  with  that 
bold  and  adventurous  navigator, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  he 
was  killed  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
After  his  return  to  America,  he 
published  an  account  of  this  voy- 
age. After  this,  he  contemplated 
to  engage  in  a  trading  adventure 
to  Nootka  sound ;  and  from  thence, 
to  traverse  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  he  was  disappointed  in  this 
object.  But  neither  disappoint- 
ments nor  difficulties  could  depress 
his  adventurous  spirit,  or  discou- 
rage him  in  his  favourite  objects  ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  determined 
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to  visit  Europe,  with  a  view  to  tra- 
verse the  interior  of  the  eastern 
continent,  as  far  as  Kamschat- 
ka.  With  this  view,  he  cross- 
ed from  England  to  Ostend, 
and  proceeded  from  thence  by 
Denmark  to  Stockholm  ;  and  from 
this  place  he  walked  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
Petersburgh.  When  he  arrived 
here,  his  situation  was  peculiarly 
distressing  ;  he  was  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
having  no  money,  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  supply  these  indispensa- 
ble articles,  and  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  among  entire  strangers.  From 
this  distressing  situation  he  was  re- 
lieved by  the  kindness  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  African 
Association  in  England  ;  the  for- 
mer procuring  for  him  20  guineas, 
on  the  credit  of  the  latter.  The 
Portuguese  ambassador  also  ob- 
tained for  him  the  privilege  of  ac- 
companying a  detachment  that  was 
to  proceed  with  stores  to  Yakutz, 
in  Siberia,  six  thousand  miles  to 
the  eastward.  Having  penetra- 
ted this  immense  distance  into 
the  interior  of  Asia,  he  travel- 
led from  thence  to  the  shore  of  the 
Kamschatkan  sea,whichhe  intend- 
ed to  cross,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Yakutz.  Here  he  experien- 
ced the  mortification  and  personal 
violence  of  bei  >g  forcibly  seized 
by  some  Russian  soldiers,  in  the 
name  of  the  Empress,  and  convey- 
ed upon  a  sledge  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  where  he  was  turned 
adrift;  being  informed,  as  a  con- 
Hoialion  to  his  wounded  feelings, 
that  if  lie  was  found  again  in  the 


Russian  dominions,  he  would  be 
hanged.  He  travelled  to  Konings- 
■  berg,  in  the  most  destitute  and  for- 
j  Ion  condition  ;  from  whence,  ha- 
j  ving  again  obtained  pecuniary  aid, 
I  upon   the  credit  of  Sir  Joseph 
i  Banks,  he  returned  to  England. 
|  Here,  having  visited  his  benefac- 
!  tor,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  African  Association, 
!  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
I  first  person  employed  by  them,  to 
I  explore  the  interior  of  the  African 
i  continent.    On  being  asked  by  a 
|  member  of  the  Association,  when 
j  he  would  set  out  on  his  perilous 
|  geographical  mission  ?  "  To-mor- 
!  row  morning,"  he  replied,  without 
!  the  least  hesitation.    The  Associ- 
|  ation  were  much  pleased  with  the 
manliness  of  his  person,  his  deter- 
mined resolution,  his  inquisitive 
and  adventurous  spirit,  his  indefa- 
tigable perseverance,  his  unequal- 
led fortitude  in  enduring  hardships, 
and  his  sagacity  and  intelligence. 
Having  set  out  upon  this  arduous 
and  dangerous  enterprise,  he  arri- 
ved at  Cairo  in  Egypt  in  August, 
1788.    Whilst  here,  he  constantly 
visited  the  slave  markets,  to  obtain 
information,  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  his  mission, 
and  the  views  of  the  Association, 
of  the  travelling  merchants  of  the 
caravans.    His  ideas  and  observa- 
tions upon  the  Egyptians  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  the 
,  Reports  of  the  Association,  and 
i  are  remarkable  for  their  originali- 
ty, and  evince  a  very  acute  dis- 
cernment, a  just  and  critical  ob- 
servation, and  a  sound  and  discri- 
minating mind,  improved  by  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  free  from 
local  prejudices.    The  sufferings 
of  Ledyard  were  great,  beyond 
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conception.  On  speaking  upon 
this  subject,  previously  to  his  set- 
ting out  upon  his  African  mission, 
he  says, "  I  am  accustomed  to  hard- 
ships ;  I  have  known  both  hunger 
and  nakedness,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  human  suffering  ;  I  have 
known  what  it  is  to  have  food  giv- 
en to  me  as  charity  to  a  madman  ; 
and  I  have,  at  times,  been  obliged 
to  shelter  myself  under  the  mise- 
ries of  that  character,  to  avoid  a 
heavier  calamity.  My  distresses 
have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever 
owned,  or  ever  will  own,  to  any 
man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to 
bear,  but  they  never  yet  had  power 
to  deter  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I 
live,  I  will  faithfully  perform,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  my  engagements  to 
the  Society  ;  and  if  I  perish  in  the 
attempt,  my  honour  will  still  be 
safe,  for  death  cancels  all  bonds." 
And  it  was  decreed  that  the  latter 
should  be  his  destiny.  Whilst  here, 
he  experienced  repeated  vexations 
from  the  disappointments  and  de- 
lays, as  to  the  departure  of  the  ca- 
ravan for  Sennar,  that  he  was  to 
accompany,  which,  it  is  thought, 
contributed  to  throw  him  into  a  vi- 
olent bilious  fever,  with  which  he 
was  seized  ;  and  to  relieve  himself, 
he  most  unadvisedly  took  a  large 
dose  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  to  re- 
move the  pain  which  this  occasion- 
ed, a  powerful  emetic.  These  vi- 
olent medicines  were  too  much  for 
the  firmest  constitution,  and  the 
hardy  traveller  fell  a  victim  to 
them.  Thus  died  John  Ledyard, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  tra- 
vellers of  the  age,  and  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  his  travels,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  them ; 
that  most  of  them  were  underta- 


r,ken  under  appearances  peculiar- 
ly discouraging  :  without  the  assis- 
'  tance  or  patronage  of  the  wealthy 
j  and  the  great  ;  and  without  any 
adequate  pecuniary  means  to  sus- 
tain them  ;  when  we  consider  the 
j  unparalleled  hardships  which  he 
lendured,  the  difficulties  which  he 
!  encountered,  and  the  continual  pe- 
;  rils  "  by  land,  by  sea,  •  and  from 
false  brethren,"  to  which  he  was 
I  exposed  ;  what  an  astonishing  con- 
ception does  it  give  us  of  his  un- 
bounded curiosity,  of  his  bold  and 
adventurous  spirit,  of  his  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  his 
determined  resolution  and  unyield- 
ing perseverance,  which  no  obsta- 
j  cles  could  discourage,  and  no  dif- 
ificulties  impair?    He  ranks  first 
!  among  American  travellers  ;  and 
j  the  name  of  Ledyard  will  go  down 
j  to  posterity,  with  those  of  Park, 
j  Lucas, Houghton,  and  other  adven- 
turers, who  have  found  a  grave  in 
attempting  to  explore  the  interior 
j  secrets  of  the  African  continent, 
'that  degraded  part  of  the  globe, 
j  Such  was  'John  Ledyard,  an  Amer- 
ican, and  a  native  of  this  State  5 
I  yet  so  entirely  has  he  been  neg~ 
j  lected  by  his  country,  that  he  is 
;  almost  unknown,  and  no  account 
|of  his  life  and  travels  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  his  native  land,  although 
S  the  character,  travels  and  life  of 
Ledyard  could  not  fail  of  doing 
•honour  to  his  country.    For  this 
j  short  and  imperfect  account,  we 
are  indebted  principally  to  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

Nathan  Dabotl  late  of  this 
town,  was  a  very  distinguished 
mathematician.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  very  valuable-  system  of 
Arithmetic,  designed  for  common 
j  schools,,  which  has  been  very  ex- 
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tensively  used,  and  generally  ap- 
proved of,  as  a  simplified  and  impro- 
ved treatise,  facilitating  the  learn- 
ing of  the  rudiments  of  this  im- 


portant science.  From  his  math- 
ematical acquirements  and  exer- 
tions, he  was  eminently  a  useful 
citizen. 


LISBON. 


LISBON  is  a  small  irregular 
township,  situated  upon  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  county ;  at  the 
point  of  land,  or  fork  of  the  Quini- 
baug  and  Shetucket  rivers,  7  miles 
from  Norwich,  and  45  from  Hart- 
ford; bounded  on  the  north  by 
Windham  and  Canterbury,  in 
Windham  county,  on  the  east  by 
Griswold,  on  the  south  by  Preston, 
and  on  the  west  by  Norwich  and 
Franklin.  The  form  of  the  town- 
ship is  irregular,  and  its  dimensions 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  accu- 
racy ;  but  it  comprises  an  area  of 
about  17  square  miles.  It  is  une- 
ven, and  considerably  hilly ;  upon 
the  borders  of  the  rivers,  there  are 
small  intervals,  or  tracts  of  allu- 
vial. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by 
the  Quinibaug  and  Shetucket  riv- 
ers, which  circumscribe  it  upon  all 
sides,  except  its  northern  bounda- 
ry. There  are  sevearl  considera- 
ble bridges  across  these  rivers, 
and  several  fisheries  of  shad  and 
salmon. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber 
consists  of  oak,  walnut,  chesnut, 
and  other  trees  common  to  this 
region.  The  agricultural  produc- 
tions are  Indian  corn,  some  rye, 
butter  and  cheese,  &c.  The  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  occasionally  inter- 


spersed with  a  sandy  loam,  especi- 
ally in  the  vallies,  and  it  is  conside- 
rably fertile  and  productive. 

There  are  two  turnpike  roads  that 
pass  through  the  town  ;  one  lead- 
ing from  Norwich  to  Providence, 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  other  from 
the  formerplace,to  Woodstock  &c. 

The  more  considerable  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  employ- 
ments, aside  from  those  of  a  domes- 
tic character,  consist  of  1  Cotton 
Factory,  1  Woolen  Factory,  1  Bel- 
lows Manufactory,  4  Grain  Mills, 
2  Fulling  Mills,  and  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine. There  are  2  Mercantile 
Stores  and  3  Taverns. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1123;  and  there  are  1 70 
Dwelling  houses,  150  Freemen  or 
Electors,  and  1  company  of  militia. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  two  located  Congregational 
Societies,  and  eight  School  dis- 
tricts ;  there  is  also  a  Society  of 
Baptists,  two  houses  for  public 
worship,  &  eight  common  Schools. 
There  are  two  Physicians  and  two 
Clergymen,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Congregational. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $29,932. 

Lisbon  belonged,  previously  to 
its  incorporation  as  a  town  in 
1786,  to  Norwich. 
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LYME,  an  extensive  maritime 
post  township,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  on  the 
east  side  ;  40  miles  southeast  from 
Hartford,  and  about  the  same  dist- 
ance east  from  New-Haven ;  bound- 
ed north  on  East-Haddam  and  Col- 
chester, east  on  Montville  and  Wa- 
terford,  south  on  Long  Island 
sound,  and  west  on  Connecticut 
river. 

The  following  lines  and  courses, 
circumscribe  and  define  the  limits 
and  extent  of  the  township  :  from 
the  end  of  black  point  to  Water- 
ford  corner,  in  a  N  N  E  course  by 
Niantic  bay,  is  2  and  a  half  miles  ; 
thence  north  upon  Waterford  line, 
6  miles  ;  thence  N  N  W  upon  the 
line  of  Montville,  about  4  miles  ; 
thence  nearly  north,  upon  the  same 
line  or  boundary,  about  2  miles  ; 
thence  west  upon  the  line  of  Col- 
chester, nearly  3  miles ;  thence 
south  upon  the  line  of  East-Had- 
dam, 3  miles ;  thence  west  upon 
the  line  of  East-Haddam,  nearly  7 
miles  ;  the  line  or  boundary  upon 
Connecticut  river,  is  about  10 
miles ;  and  that  upon  the  sound, 
is  about  8  miles  ;  comprising  an 
area  of  about  100  square  miles,  be- 
ing the  largest  township  in  the 
State.  Its  surface  is  strikingly  di- 
versified. About  one  half  of  the 
township  is  level,  or  moderately 
hilly,  comprising  the  borders  of 
the  sound ;  its  bays  and  inlets  ;  the 
large  tracts  of  marine  alluvial,  or 
salt  marsh ;  the  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive intervals  upon  the  rivers, 
and  other  sections.  The  other  di- 
vision of  the  township  is  rough ; 
being  hilly  or  mountainous,  and 
stony.  Of  the  mountainous  fea- 
tures of  the  town,  there  are  nume- 
rous granitic  ledger    Near  the 


mouth  of  Four  Mile  river,  several 
distinct  ridges  commence,  consist- 
ing of  a  succession  of  hills,  which 
range  northwardly,  and  become 
more  elevated,  as  they  extend  in- 
to the  interior.  Within  the  town- 
ship, near  the  Connecticut,  north 
of  Eight  Mile  river,  commences 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  granitic 
mountain,  which  extends  north- 
wardly through  the  State  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  constitutes  the 
height  of  land  which  divides  the 
waters,  that  run  westwardly  into 
the  Connecticut,  from  those  which 
run  eastwardly  into  the  Thames 
and  other  streams.  This  mountain- 
ous ridge,  also,  becomes  more  ele- 
vated, and  presents  more  promi- 
nent features,  as  it  extends  into 
the  interior.  The  geological  char- 
acter of  the  township  being  gran- 
itic, the  prevailing  soil  is  a  gravel- 
ly loam,  but  varies  in  different  sec- 
tions. The  bodies  of  salt  marsh 
and  meadows  upon  the  rivers,  are 
extensive  and  productive  ;  the  for- 
mer affording  large  quantities  of 
salt  hay,  and  the  latter  producing 
fresh  hay,  grain  &c.  The  hilly  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  town  do 
not  admit  of  a  general  cultivation 
of  grain,  but  afford  good  grazing ; 
and  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese,  are  considerable  agricultu- 
ral interests.  Of  the  grains  cultiva- 
ted, Indian  corn  receives  the  most 
attention.  The  forests  comprise 
the  deciduous  trees  common  to 
this  region ;  and  among  the  vege- 
table productions  there  are  some 
valuable  medicinal  plants,  of 
which  ginseng  and  Virginia  snake 
root  are  most  deserving  of  notice. 

The  waters  of  the  township  are 
very  abundant.  Besides  the  Con- 
necticut, which  washes  the  west^ 
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ern  border  of  the  town,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  the  following  streams  ; 
Whalebone,  Eight  Mile,  Falls, 
Beaver,  Lieutenant's,  Four  Miles, 
Bridge,  Mamacock  and  Niantic. 
There  is  a  ferry,  accommodated 
with  sail  boats,  upon  the  Connec- 
ticut, maintaining  a  communica- 
tion between-  this  town  and  Say- 
brook,  three  miles  from  the  sound. 
This  ferry  is  established  and  re- 
gulated by  law,  and  is  constantly 
attended.  Besides  this,  there  are 
within  this  town,  Ely's,  Brock- 
way's  and  Comstock's  ferries,  all 
of  which  are  established  and  main- 
tained by  law.  The  town  is  ac- 
commodated with  several  good 
harbours,  of  which  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  Lieu- 
tenant's and  Eight  mile  rivers  are 
most  important.  The  Connecti- 
cut, throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  town,  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water,  for  large  vessels, 
and  in  general  affords  safe  and 
good  landing  places.  A  part  of 
Niantic  bay,  upon  Long  Island 
sound,  is  situated  within  this  town. 

There  are  a  number  of  ponds 
in  the  town.  In  the  first  society  or 
parish  are  Rodgers'  and  Black- 
hall's  ponds  ;  in  the  second  socie- 
ty, is  Smith's,  situated  upon  the 
line,  and  Bride  and  Fattagawonset 
ponds  ;  in  the  third  society  are 
Hog,  Norwich  and  Cedar  Ponds. 

The  fishing  business  is  carried 
on  extensively,  is  an  important  in- 
terest, and  employs,  in  some  sea* 
sons  of  the  year,  considerable  in- 
dustry. The  shad  fisheries  in  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  arc  nu- 
merous, are  very  valuable,  and  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  town. 
Large  quantities  of  shad  are  annu- 
ally taken,  and  always  have  a  rea- 


dy market;  and  for  some  years 
past  at  a  very  advanced  price, 
Connecticut  river  shad  being  es- 
teemed better  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  In  Long  Isl- 
and sound,  shell  and  black  fish 
are  taken  considerably  pie nti fully. 
The  town  has  important  advanta- 
ges for  maritime  and  navigation 
business ;  and  there  are  a  number 
of  vessels  owned  therein,  which 
are  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

It  is  accommodated  with  the 
New-London  and  Lyme  turnpike, 
which  passes  through  it  from  east 
to  west;  and  with  the  Hartford  and 
New-London  turnpike,which  leads 
through  its  northeast  corner. 

The  business  of  agriculture,  fish- 
ing and  navigation,  comprise  the 
!  principal  interests  of  the  town  ; 
!  and  those  of  manufactures  can 
:  claim  only  a  very  subordinate 
j  rank.    There  are  2  Woolen  Fac- 
tories, 1  Paper  Mill,  2  Hat  Facto- 
ries, having  bowing  machines,  8 
|  Grain  Mills,  11  Saw  Mills,  I  Car- 
ding Machine  for  customers,  and 
3  Tanneries. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  4321,  and  is  estimated 
at  this  time  at  4500.  There  are 
about  500  Electors  or  Freemen  ; 
3  Companies  of  Infantry,  1  of 
i  Light  Infantry  and  1  of  Artillery, 
containing  in  all  about  400  men  ; 
and  567  Dwelling  houses. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1 8 1 6 ,  wa  s  $  7 1 , 8  8  8 ,  and  th eva- 
luation or  assessment  of  the  lands 
and  buildings,  in  1815,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  was 
$1,307,826. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
consist  of  3  located  Congregation- 
al Societies  or  Parishes)  and  24 
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24  School  Districts.  Besides  the 
located,  there  are  2  Societies  of 
Baptists,  1  of  Methodists,  and  1  of 
Separatists  ;  all  of  which,  except 
the  Methodists,  are  accommoda- 
ted with  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  24  pri- 
mary or  common  Schools,  3  Social 
Libraries,  12  Mercantile  Stores, 
7  Physicians,  2  Attornies  and  6 
Clergymen,  3  Congregationalists, 
2  Baptists  and  1  Methodist. 

Lyme  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
having  been  settled  about  the  year 
1636  ;  it  was  soon  after  incorpo- 
rated as  a  part  of  the  town  of  Say- 
brook,  and  as  a  distinct  town,  in 
1665  ;  and  it  retains  at  the  present 
time  its  original  limits,  excepting 
about  2600  acres,  which  were  an- 
nexed to  Montville  at  the  incorpo- 
ration of  that  town. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Mat- 
thew Griswold,  distinguished  for  his 
many  public  employments,  was  a 
native  of  this  town.  Among  the 
important  and  responsible  offices 
which  he  was  called  to  fill,  were 
those  of  chief  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  Lieut.  Governor  of  the 
State,  which  station  he  held  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  Governor, 
having  been  elected  to  that  office 
in  1784.  He  continued  in  this  si- 
tuation but  one  year,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Huntington. 

The  Hon.  Roger  Griswold,  of  this 
town,  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Gris- 
wold, and  born  21st  May,  1762. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  graduated  in  1780.  Having 
been  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  1783,  he  soon  became 
extensively  engaged  in  profes- 
sional business,  and  acquired  a 


high  reputation,  as  a  profound  law- 
yer and  advocate.  In  1 789,  when 
he  was  but  32  years  of  age,  he 
was  removed  from  a  lucrative  and 
extensive  practice  to  the  councils 
of  the  nation  ;  being  elected  a  re- 
presentative from  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  1801,  at  the  close  of  President 
Adams'  administration,  he  was  no- 
minated to  be  Secretary  of  War, 
but  declined  to  accept  the  office. 
In  1 807,  he  was  appointed  a  J udge 
of  the  Superior  Court ;  and,  in 
1809,  he  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  Lieut.  Governor, 
which  office  he  held  until  the 
spring  of  1811,  when  the  freemen 
elected  him  Governor.  In  this 
office  he  continued  until  his  death, 
in  Oct.  1812.  This  period,  em- 
bracing the  first  five  months  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  was  one 
of  peculiar  excitement  and  diffi- 
culty, and  during  most  of  which, 
Gov.  Griswold  was  subject  to  an 
occasionally  severe  indisposi- 
tion. 

Roger  Griswold  was  a  member  of 
I  Congress  for  ten  years  ;  embracing 
I  a  part  of  the  administration  of 
|  Washington,  the  whole  of  that  of 
I  Adams,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Jef- 
|ferson.  This  was  a  very  import- 
!  ant  and  interesting  period,  not  only 
I  from  the  political  eve  ts  of  this 
j  country,  but  from  the  great  con- 
jvulsions  which  agitated  all  Eu- 
!  rope  ;  and  it  was  during  this  pe- 
!  riod,  while  in  the  councils  of  the 
I  nation,  that  Roger  Griswold  was 
;  most  distinguished.  During  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  time,  he  rank- 
ed among  the  first  of  his  party, 
and  was  equally  distinguished  for 
'  his  powerful  talents  in  debate,  and 
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the  independence  and  decision  of 
his  conduct.  He  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  his  judicial  station, 


and  still  shorter  in  that  of  chief 
magistrate. 


MONTVILLE. 


MONTVILLE,aposttownship, 
is  situated  on  the.  west  bank  of 
the  Thames,  7  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  same  distance  from 
New-London,  and  35  miles  from 
Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
bj  Bozrah  and  Norwich,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Thames,  which 
separates  it  from  Preston  and  Gro- 
ton,  on  the  south  by  Waterford, 
on  the  west  by  Lyme,  and 
northwest  by  Colchester.  Its  av- 
erage length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  about  8  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  5  miles,  comprising 
about  40  square  miles. 

This  township  is  embraced  with- 
in the  granitic  district,  bordering 
upon  the  sea  coast,  is  uneven  and 
rough,  being  hilly,  rocky  and  sto- 
ny. The  soil  is  a  coarse,  dry,  gra- 
velly loam,  considerably  strong  and 
fertile,  affording  good  grazing. 
The  waters  of  the  township  are 
abundant  and  good,  its  eastern  bor- 
der being-washed  by  the  Thames 
and  its  numerous  inlets  ;  and  there 
are  several  small  streams  dischar- 
ging their  waters  into  the  Thames, 
that  run  through  its  interior,  and 
accommodate  its  various  sections. 
Many  of  the  inlets  upon  the 
Thames  afford  good  and  safe  an- 
choring places  ;  but  there  is  no 
harbour  which  is  much  used. 
There  are  two  vessels  only  be- 
longing to  the  town  ;  and  its  ma- 
ritime interests  are  proportionally 


(inconsiderable.  Some  attention 
| is  paid  to  the  fishing  business; 
shad  are  taken  in  the  Thames,  in 
which,  and  in  its  various  inlets, 
are  also  taken  some  shell  and  black 
fish. 

There  are  five  ponds  or  lakes 
in  the  town ;  the  most  considera- 
ble of  which  is  Gardiner's  lake, 
situated  in  its  north  western 
section  ;  and  a  part  of  it  is  in  Col- 
chester and  Bozrah. 

The  lands  in  this  town  being 
most  favourable  for  grazing,  and 
generally  too  rough  and  stony  for 
a  grain  culture,  the  principal  ag- 
ricultural productions  are  cheese, 
butter,  neat  cattle  and  beef ;  some 
Indian  corn,  rye  and  flax  are  rais- 
ed. 

The  forests  consist  of  oak,  wal- 
nut, chesnut,  and  some  other  de- 
ciduous trees.  The  Norwich  and 
Hartford  turnpike  road  leads  thro' 
this  town. 

In  this,  like  most  other  towns  in 
the  county,  domestic  manufac- 
tures are  general  and  important. 
There  are  also  some  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  of  Woolen, 
there  being  3  Woolen  Factories. 
There  are  also  2  Oil  Mills,  1  Dis- 
tillery, 5  Grain  Mills,  2  Clothiers' 
Works  and  Fulling  Mills,  2  Card- 
ing Machines  and  4  Tanneries. 

In  this  town  there  was  a  reserva- 
tion of  a  tract  of  land  of  4,000 
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acres,  for  the  Mohegan  Indians ; 
the  remains  of  which  still  reside 
upon  it. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2187  ';  and  there  are 
about  300  Electors,  3  Companies 
of  Militia,  and  320  Dwellinghouses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  as  rated  in  ma- 
king up  lists  in  1 816,  Was  $48,338. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  2  loca- 


ted Congregational  Societies,  1 
Society  of  Baptists,  and  1  Society 
of  Independents  or  Separatists. 
It  contains  also  13  SchooS  Districts 
and  common  Schools.  There  are 
3  Houses  for  public  worship,  5 
Mercantile  Stores,  3  Physicians 
and  3  Clergymen  in  the  town. 

Montville  originally  belonged  to 
New-London,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted in  1786. 


NORTH-STONINGTON. 


NORTH-STONINGTON  is 
a  post  township,  situated  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  county 
and  State,  50  miles  southeast  from 
Hartford;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Preston,  Griswold  and  Volun- 
town,  (the  latter  in  Windham  coun- 
ty,) east  by  Hopkinton,  in  Rhode 
Island,  southeast  by  the  Paucatuck 
river,  which  separates  it  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  south  by  Sto- 
nington,  and  west  by  Groton  and 
Preston.  Its  average  length,  from 
east  to  west  is  8  miles,  and  its  av- 
erage breadth  nearly  6  miles,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  44  square 
miles.  This  township  is  of  a  gran- 
itic character,  rough,  hilly  and  sto- 
ny ;  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
considerably  strong  and  fertile,  af- 
fording good  grazing.  The  natu- 
ral growth  of  timber  consists  of 
oak,  chesnut,  walnut,  &c.  The  ag- 
ricultural productions  comprise 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  lard, 
flax,  wool,  and  some  others. 

The  township  is  well  watered 
by  the  Paucatuck,  its  branches, 
and  other  small  streams,  which  af- 
ford numerous  sites  for  mills  and 
other  water  works. 

A  turnpike  has  been  authorized, 
leading  from  New-London  into  the 


State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  will 
pass  through  this  town. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  re- 
markable for  their  habits  of  indus- 
try and  economy ;  and  for  the  com- 
mendable simplicity  and  plainness 
of  their  manners  and  style  of  living. 
In  the  various  calamities  and  em- 
barrassments which  our  country 
has  experienced,^  calculated  to 
weaken  the  force  of  patriotism, 
and  awaken  a  spirit  of  disaffection, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  have 
been  characterized  by  a  firm  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  interests 
of  their  country ;  unappalled  by 
difficulties,  and  unshaken  by  dis- 
couragements, arising  from  the 
novel  and  peculiar  state  of  the  po- 
litical world.  Although  generally 
agriculturalists,  they  have  paid 
some  attention  to  manufactures. 
There  is  1  Cotton  Factory,  1  Wool- 
en Factory,  2  Fulling  Mills  &  Clo- 
thiers' works,  2  Carding  Machines, 
5  Grain  Mills  and  3  Tanneries. 
There  is  also  considerable  mercan- 
tile busines  done  in  the  town,  there 
being  16  Dry  goods  and  Grocery 
Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2524 ;  and  there  are  a- 
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bout  350  Freemen  or  Electors,  3 
entire  companies  of  militia,  and  a 
part  of  another  company,  and  about 
360  Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, as  rated  in  making  up  lists,  in- 
cluding polls,  is  $4 6,350. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
Congregational  Society,  two  So- 
cieties of  Baptists,  and  one  Society 
of  Separates  or  Independents  ;  all 


of  which  are  accommodated  with 
houses  for  public  worship. 

There  are  17  primary  or  com  - 
mon Schools,  one  in  each  district, 
which  are  maintained  a  suitable 
proportion  of  the  year;  1  Social 
Library,  4  Public  Inns,  3  Clergy- 
men, 1  Physician  and  1  Attorney. 

This  town  originally  belonged  to 
Stonington,  &  was  made  a  distinct 
&  independent  corporation,inl  808. 


PRESTON. 


PRESTON,  a  considerable  post! 
township,  44  miles  from  Hartford; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Griswold, 
on  the  east  by  Griswold  and  North- 
Stonington,  on  the  south  by 
Groton,  on  the  west  by  the  Thames 
and  Quinibaug  rivers,  which  sepa-  j 
rate  it  from  Norwich,  Montville 
and  Lisbon.  Its  average  length  is 
about  7  miles,  and  its  breadth  a- 
bout  4  and  a  half  miles,  comp rising 
an  area  of  about  30  square  miles,  j 
The  township  is  uneven,  consist- 
ing of  hill  and  dale  ;  it  is  stony  and 
rocky,  and  the  soil  a  gravelly  loam, 
considerably  fertile  &  productive. 
It  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
to  grain,  but  considerable  Indian  j 
corn  is  raised,  and  some  rye  and  j 
oats.  Butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork 
and  lard  are  among  the  agricultu- 
ral productions,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  a  supply  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  western  border  of  the  town 


|  is  washed  by  the  Quinibaug  and 
j  Thames.  There  are  several  small 
!  streams  passingthroughitsinterior. 
I  Ames'  lake  or  pond,  an  incon- 
siderable body  of  water,  is  situated 
;  in  this  town. 

The  population  of  the  town, 
'  amounts  to  1 764  persons ;  and 
!  there  are  about  250  Dwelling  hou- 
ses, 250  Electors,  and  about  150 
militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $40,428. 

There  are  3  Grain  Mills,  5  Mer- 
cantile Stores  &  3  Tanneries.  The 
town  contains  2  located  Congre- 
gational Societies,  1  Society  of 
Baptists,  1  Society  of  Episcopa- 
lians, and  1  of  Separates  or  Inde- 
pendents ;  14  School  districts  and 
Schools,  and  2  small  social  Libra- 
ries. There  are  3  Physicians,  1 
Attorney  and  2  Clergymen. 

This  town  was  settled  in  1686. 


STONINGTON. 


STONINGTON,  a  flourishing 
post  town,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  State,  being  55 


miles  southeast  from  Hartford,  and 
62  east  from  New-Haven.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  North-Stoning- 
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ton,  east  by  Paucatuck  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Rhode-Island, 
south  by  Fisher's  Island  sound  and 
Paucatuck  bay,  and  west  by  Mys- 
tic river,  which  separates  it  from 
Groton. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  equal  to 
about6square  miles,or  23000  acres. 

The  town  is  uneven,  being  hilly 
and  rocky,  but  the  soil,  which  is 
a  gravelly  loam,  is  rich  and  fertile, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  grazing  ; 
the  dairy  business,  or  making  of 
cheese  and  butter,  being  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  interest.  Barley, 
corn  and  oats  are  cultivated. 

There  are  no  rivers  within  the 
town  deserving  notice ;  the  Pau- 
catuck, which  runs  upon  its  east- 
ern border,  and  separates  it  from 
Rhode-Island,  and  the  Mystic,  that 
forms  its  western  boundary,  and 
separates  it  from  Groton,  are  short 
but  considerable  streams. 

There  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  ex- 
tending from  Stonington  harbour 
northeasterly,  over  which  is  Qua- 
naduck  stone  bridge.  A  turnpike 
runs  from  New-London  through 
Groton  and  Stonington,  and  inter- 
sects the  turnpike  road  from  Pro- 
vidence to  Westerly,  in  the  State 
of  Rhode-Island. 

There  are  1 1 00  tons  of  shipping 
owned  in  this  town,  which  are  em- 
ployed either  in  the  business  of 
fishing,  or  in  the  coasting  and  West 
India  trade,  and  which  furnish  em- 
ployment to  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  maritime  situation  and 
interests  of  the  town  have  given  a 
direction  to  the  pursuits  and  habits 
of  its  citizens ;  and  Stonington  has 
become  conspicuous,  as  a  nursery 
of  seamen,  distinguished  for  their 
enterprise,  perseverance  and  cou- 
rage. 


But  although  principally  enga- 
ged in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
fishing  and  navigation,  other  im- 
portant interests  have  not  been 
neglected.  There  are  few  towns 
in  the  State  that  have  done  more 
in  certain  branches  of  manufac- 
tures ;  there  being  two  Woolen 
Factories  and  one  Cotton  Factory 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
town. 

The  civil  divisions  of  Stoning- 
ton are  1  Ecclesiastical  Society, 
8  School  Districts,  and  an  incorpo- 
rated borough. 

Stonington  Borough,  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature  in  1 801,  is 
situated  on  a  narrow  point  of  land 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Isl- 
and sound.  On  its  east  side  lies 
Paucatuck  bay,  and  on  its  west  the 
harbour,  terminating  in  Lambert's 
Cove.  It  has  four  streets  running 
north  and  south,  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  nine  cross  streets, 
and  contains  about  120  Dwelling 
houses  and  Stores.  It  also  has  2 
Houses  for  public  worship,  an  Aca- 
demy, where  the  languages  are 
taught,  and  2  common  schools,  2 
Rope  walks,  commodious  wharves 
and  ware-houses  for  storage. 

The  fisheries  have  for  a  long 
time  been  prosecuted  with  indus- 
try and  success  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  employ  from  10  to  15  vessels 
in  this  business ;  which  annually 
bring  in  about  7000  quintals  of 
codfish,  &  1000  bbls.  of  mackerel, 
besides  most  other  species  of  fish 
which  are  taken  by  smaller  vessels 
and  boats.  There  is  also  a  brig 
engaged  in  the  sealing  business,  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  ;  three  packets 
which  ply  regularly  between  this 
port  and  New- York:  a  pilot  boat 
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to  cruise  for  vessels  on  the  coast  | 
bound  in  ;  and  a  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
which  carry  to  the  southern  mar- 
ket their  fish,  with  the  cheese,  bar- 
ley &c.  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Many  fine  ships  and  brigs  are  built 
here  for  the  New- York  market. 

In  the  census  of  1810,  the  town 
contained  3043  inhabitants  ;  and 
there  are  now  335  qualified  Elec- 
tors. There  are  20  Mercantile 
Stores,  4  Grain  Mills,  3  Carding 
Machines,  1  Pottery  &  1  Tannery. 
There  is  a  Public  Arsenal  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  which  is 
a  substantial  brickbuilding;  2Chur- 
ches,  one  for  Congregationalists 
and  one  for  Baptists ;  1  Academy 
or  Grammar  School ;  8  district  or 
common  Schools  ;  3  Attornies,  and 
3  practising  Physicians.  j 

The  general  list  of  the  town,  in 
1817,  was  ^45,991. 

Stonington  was  first  settled  in 
1658,  by  emigrants  from  Reho- 
both,  in  Massachusetts.  The  set- 
tlement was  commenced  upon  the 
Paucatuck,  being  then  called  the 
plantation  of  Southerton. 

This  town  has  become  celebra- 
ted for  the  spirited  and  successful 
resistance  which  it  made  to  the  at- 
tack and  bombardment  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hardy,  during  the  late  war. 
The  enemy's  squadron,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Romulus  74,  the  Pac- 
tolus  frigate  of  38  guns,  brig  Des- 
patch, of  18,  and  a  bomb  ship  had 
lain  off  the  harbour  for  some  time  ; 
the  British  commodore  having  re- 
peatedly threatened  that  he  would 
destroy  the  borough,  which  he 
considered  as  entirely  defenceless. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  the 
brig  came  up  the  harbour,  within 


!  convenient  cannon  shot  of  the 
|  town,  and  commenced  firing  upon 
it,  which  occasioned  the  utmost 
alarm  and  confusion  ;  it  being  sup- 
posed by  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  threats  of  the  magnani- 
mous commodore  were  now  to  be 
put  in  execution,  and  that  the 
beautiful  borough  of  Stonington 
would  soon  be  no  more. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when 
all  was  confusion  and  dismay,  a 
"  gallant  Spartan  band"  of  volun- 
teers were  enabled  to  procure  two 
18  pounders,  with  which  they 
commenced  firing  upon  the  brig, 
and  with  such  effect,  that,  altho' 
they  were  exposed  in  the  most 
imminent  degree  to  her  fire,  she 
was  compelled  to  cut  her  cables, 
after  haying  sustained  much  dam- 
age in  her  hull,  and  suffered  se- 
verely in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  defence  of  Stonington  has 
few  examples  in  the  annals  of  na- 
val warfare,  and  reflects  much  cre- 
dit on  the  town,  and  the  'heroic 
band'  of  volunteers. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Among  the  ci- 
tizens of  this  town,  who  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  abilities, 
public  services,  virtues  and  patri- 
otism, our  correspondent  notices 
the  following : 

Nathaniel  Miner,  who  was  a  law- 
yer of  unimpeachable  integrity  ; 
much  esteemed  for  his  acquire- 
ments, his  probity  &  exemplary  life. 

Dr.  Charles  Phelps,  who  died  in 
1 808  ;  he  came  to  the  town  in 
early  youth,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  the 
County,  and  of  the  probate  Court 
of  the  District ;  possessing,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 
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Capt.  Amos  Palmer,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  integrity,  his  re- 
publican principles,  and  his  patri- 


otism. He  was  repeatedly  elect- 
ed to  represent  the  town  in  the  le- 
gislature of  the  State. 


WATERFORD. 


WATERFORD  is  a  maritime 
township,  situated  on  Long  Island 
sound,  4  miles  from  the  city  of 
New-London,  and  37  from  Hart- 
ford ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Montville,  on  the  east  by  New- 
London  and  the  Thames,  on  the 
south  by  Long  Island  sound,  and 
on  the  west  by  Lyme.  Its  average 
length  is  7  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  5  miles,  comprising  an 
area  of  35  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  uneven,  being 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale  ;  the 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam. 

The  agricultural  productions 
consist  of  grass,  Indian  corn,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  and  beef  and  pork. 
The  lands  are  better  adapted  to 
grazing  than  to  grain,  of  which 
there  is  little  cultivated  except 
Indian  corn. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  town- 
ship is  partly  washed  by  the 
Thames ;  and  the  Niantic  and 
Jordan  rivers,  together  with  seve- 
ral small  streams,  run  through  it. 
The  Niantic  river  discharges  its 
waters  into  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  of  three  or  four 
miles  in  extent,  and  is  navigable 
for  sloops  of  20  tons. 

The  fishing  business  receives 
considerable  attention  by  the  inha- 


bitants of  this  town  ;  oysters,clams, 
black  fish  and  mackerel  are  taken. 

Although  agriculture,  fishing  and 
other  maritime  pursuits  are  the 
leading  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants 5  yet  manufactures  have  re- 
ceived some  attention.  There 
are  2  Woolen  Factories,  2  Ful- 
ling Mills  and  Clothiers'  works,  3 
Carding  Machines,  4  Grain  Mills, 
1  Tannery  &  4  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2185,  and  there  are  3 

j  Companies  of  Militia,  200  Free- 
men or  qualified  Electors,  and 
about  300  Dwelling  houses. 

There  are  several  turnpike 
roads  that  pass  through  this  town  ; 

!  one  leading  from  New-London  to 
Hartford,  one  from  thence  to 
New-Haven,  and  one  to  Norwich. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  #33,933. 

This  town  does  not  contain  any 
Congregational  Society,  but  has 

j  two  Societies  of  Baptists,  both  of 
which    are  accommodated  with 

j  houses  for  public  worship.  There 
are  1 1  School  Districts  &  Schools, 

1  Social  Library,  2  Clergymen  and 

2  Lawyers. 

Waterford  was  incorporated  in 
1801,  until  which  time  it  belong- 
ed to  New-London. 
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FAIRFIELD  is  an  ancient  ma- 
ritime county,  pleasantly  situated 
upon  Long  Island  sound,  in  the 
southwest  section  of  the  State ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Litchfield 
county,  on  the  northeast  and  east 
by  the  Ousatonick  river,  which  se- 
parates it  from  the  county  of  New- 
Haven,  and,  for  a  short  distance, 
from  the  county  of  Litchfield,  on 
the  southeast  and  south  by  Long 


Island  sound,  and  on  the  southwest 
and  west  by  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

The  county  lies  in  a  triangular 
form,  and  has  an  average  length 
from  east  to  west  of  about  30  miles, 
and  a  mean  breadth  from  north  to 
south  of  about  21  miles;  compri- 
sing and  area  of  about  630  square 
miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  ;  their  situation,  with  rela- 
tion to  Fairfield  ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1 810  ;  dwel- 
ling-houses ;  religious  societies  ;  school  districts,  and  post-offices. 


Towns.  Post- 

Popu- 

Dwelling 

Religious 

School  Distance  from 

offices,  lation. 

houses. 

societies,  districts. 

Fairfield. 

Fairfield. 

2 

4137 

550 

6 

16 

Danbury. 

1 

3606 

550 

7 

17 

20  m.  N.  W. 

Brookfield. 

1 

1037 

150 

2 

8 

24  m.  N.  W. 

Greenwich. 

1 

3553 

500 

6  ' 

17 

25  m.  S.  W. 

Huntington. 

2 

2770 

400 

6 

18 

15  m.  N.  E. 

New-Canaan. 

1 

1599 

260 

2 

9 

15  m.N.W. 

New-Fairfield. 

772 

130 

2 

6 

26  m.  N.  W. 

Newtown. 

1 

2834 

400 

7 

15 

19  m.  N. 

Norwalk. 

1 

2983 

400 

3 

13 

10  m.  W. 

Reading. 

1 

1717 

260 

3 

11 

14  m.  N.  W. 

Ridgefield. 

1 

2103 

300 

5 

12 

18  m.N.W. 

Sherman. 

949 

130 

2 

6 

30  m.  N.  W. 

Stamford. 

1 

4440 

600 

8 

11 

20  m.  S.  W. 

Stratford. 

o 

2895 

420 

6 

10 

8  m.  E. 

Trumbull. 

1 

1241 

200 

2 

6 

8  m.  N.  E. 

Weston. 

2618 

380 

5 

8  m.  N. 

Wilton. 

1 

1728 

270 

2 

9 

13m.N.  W. 
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Fairfield  county  is  pleasantly! 
and  advantageously  situated,  hav- 
ing a  maritime  border  upon  Long 
Island  sound,  of  nearly  forty  miles, 
indented  with  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  affording  extensive  advanta- 
ges for  commerce.  This  border, 
through  most  of  its  whole  extent, 
affords  the  most  charming  and  in- 
teresting landscapes  ;  some  sec- 
tions present  extensive  tracts  of 
marine  alluvial ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  western  extremity, 
it  is  in  general  level,  and  a  highly 
pleasant  and  interesting  country, 
affording  many  beautiful  views  of 
the  sound,  and  being  diversified 
with  its  numerous  bays  and  inlets. 
Proceeding  from  the  sound  into 
the  interior,  there  is  a  very  gradu- 
al rise  to  the  most  elevated  sec- 
tions of  the  county,  which  overlook 
the  intervening  tract,  and  afford 
an  interesting  view  of  Long  Island 
sound.  The  face  of  the  country  is, 
in  general,  agreeably  diversified 
with  hills  and  dales.  No  section  of 
it  can  be  considered  as  mountain- 
ous, although,  in  the  northwestern 
part,  there  are  ridges  of  consider- 
able extent :  and  many  of  the  hills 
are  very  elevated  and  continuous, 
and  the  vallies  deep  and  extensive. 
The  soil,  which  in  general  is  a 
primitive,  gravelly  loam,  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  strong  and  fertile. 
It  is,  in  general,  well  adapted  to 
arable  purposes,  and  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  lands  are 
assigned  to  a  grain  culture.  The 
county  of  Fairfield  is  a  rich  farm- 
ing district,  and  contains  abundant 
natural  resources  of  agricultural 
opulence.  The  various  objects  of 
husbandry,  common  to  the  State, 
are  attended  to  here ;  and  of  the 
productions  cultivated,  more  par- 
22 
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ticularly  or  extensively  than  in 
other  sections,  are  potatoes,  and 
some  other  articles  for  the  New- 
York  market. 

The  waters  of  the  county  are 
abundant,  and  afford  important  ad- 
vantages. In  addition  to  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  sound,  which  wash- 
es its  southeastern  border,  and  the 
numerous  bays,  streams  and  inlets 
connected  with  it,  the  Ousatonick, 
(the  second  river  in  the  State,) 
washes  the  eastern  and  northeast- 
ern border,  for  nearly  its  whole 
extent. 

Of  the  small  streams,  which  in- , 
tersect  and*  fertilize  the  different 
parts  of  the  county,  are  the  Still 
river,  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Ousatonick ;  the  Pcquonack,  which 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  sound 
at  Stratford ;  the  Saugatuck,  the 
Ash,  Noraton  and  Miannus  riv- 
ers ;  Mill  river,  Stamford  and  By- 
ram  river,  all  of  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  sound ;  and 
the  latter,  for  some  distance,  forms 
the  boundary  between  this  State 
and  New-York. 

The  principal  harbours  in  the 
county  are  Bridgeport,  Black 
Rock,  (which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,)  Mill  river,  Saugatuck, 
Norwalk,  Stamford  &  Greenwich 
harbours. 

The  commercial  business  of  the 
county  is  considerable,  and  consists 
principally  of  a  coasting  trade  with 
New- York.  There  are  between 
20  and  30  packets,  which  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  various  harbours 
within  this  county  and  the  city  of 
New-York.  In  addition  to  this 
trade,  there  are  some  coasters  em- 
ployed in  a  trade  with  the  south- 
ern states ;  and  at  Bridgeport,  there 
is  some  foreign  trade  maintained. 
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This  county  is  not  distinguished 
for  its'  manufactures,  although,  in 
some  sections,  a  conspicuous  manu- 
facturing spirit  exists,  and  has  pro- 
duced very  important  results.  Of 
the  manufactures  which  have  re- 
ceived the  most  attention,  are 
those  of  hats  and  flour.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county,  particularly 
in  Danbury,  the  manufacture  of 
hats  is  carried  on  very  extensively, 
and  large  quantities  are  annually 
sent  abroad  for  a  market.  In  seve- 
ral towns  upon  the  sound,  particu- 
larly in  Stamford,  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  or  milling  business,  is  car- 
ried on  to  great  extent.  There  are 
also, several  manufactures  of  leath- 
er, particularly  of  shoes,  harness 
work  and  saddlery,  which,  in  some 


towns,  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion as  articles  of  exportation. 

There  are  in  this  county,  1  Forge, 
1  Slitting  and  Rolling  Mill,  2  Pa- 
per Mills,  5  Cotton  Factories,  9 
Woolen  Factories,  29  Fulling  Mills 
and  Clothiers'  works,  40  Carding 
Machines,  80  Grain  Mills,  and  170 
Mercantile  Stores. 

The  county  contains  74  Religi- 
ous Societies,  28  School  Societies, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  a  con- 
venient number  of  School  districts, 
the  limits  of  a  single  School,  of 
which  there  are  in  all  1 84, exclusive 
of  Weston,  &  23  Social  Libraries. 

The  population  of  the  county, 
in  1800,  was  38,208;  and  in  1810, 
it  was  40,950 ;  and  the  aggregate 
list  in  1817,  was  $903,805. 
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FAIRFIELD,  an  ancient  ma- 
ritime post  town,  and  the  se- 
mi-seat of  justice  of  the  county, 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  Long 
Island  sound,  21  miles  west  from 
New-Haven,  and 58  northeast  from 
New- York ;  bounded  northwester- 
ly by  Norwalk  and  Weston,  north- 
easterly by  Stratford,  southeast- 
erly by  Long  Island  sound,  and 
southwesterly  by  the  Saugatuck 
river,  which  separates  it  from 
Norwalk.  The  township  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  54  square 
miles  5  having  a  mean  length  of 
about  9  miles,  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  G  miles. 

This  township,  having  an  inter- 
esting situation  upon  the  sound,  is 
very  pleasant,  and  affords  some 
beautiful  landscapes,  which  are 
scarcely  surpassed.    The  surface 


is  undulating,  or  moderately  une- 
ven, presenting  an  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  moderate  eminences 
and  gentle  declivities. 

Upon  the  sound  are  considera- 
ble tracts  of  salt  marsh  ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding back,  the  surface  has  a 
gradual  elevation  ;  but  no  portion 
of  the  township  is  mountainous 
or  broken,  and  it  is  in  general 
free  from  stone. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  corresponding  with  the  pri- 
mitive granitic  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  township.  There  are 
some  sections  of  primitive  argilla- 
ceous loam,  and  some  tracts  of  al- 
luvial. We  know  of  no  minerals 
in  the  town  ;  but  in  the  Society  of 
Greenfield  there  are  several  quar- 
ries of  freestone,  valuable  for 
building  and  other  purposes.  The 
most  important  is  at  Blue  stone 
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hill,  about  one  mile  from  Green- 
field Hill  village. 

About  two  miles  distance  from 
this  village  is  a  precipice  of  about 
30  feet  in  height,  being  the  termi- 
nation of  a  granitic  ridge,  which 
runs  northerly  for  some  distance. 
This  precipice  is  called  Samp  mor- 
tar rock,  from  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  Upon  its  summit  an 
excavation,  in  the  form  of  a  mor- 
tar, and  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  contain  a  bushel   of  corn  or 
other  grain.    It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  art ;  and,   according  to. 
the  authority  of  tradition,  was  us- 
ed by  the  native  Indians,  for  the 
purpose  of  pounding  or  grinding  : 
their  corn.    Although  with  us  it] 
may  seem  difficult  to  conceive,! 
how  this  mortar,  cbnsisting  of  so ! 
considerable  an  excavation,  in  a  sol- 1 
id  granitic  stratum, could  have  been ! 
made  without  the  use  of  iron  tools ;  j 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  j 
it  was  the  work  of  the  natives,  and 
for  the  purposes  here  noticed. 
And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
from  the  facts,  that,  in  the  rich 
valley  south  of  the  rock,  was  a 
large  Indian  town  ;  and  at  the  ve- 
ry foot  of  the  precipice  there  ap- 
pears  to  have   been  a  burying 
ground.    It  is  probable  that  this 
mortar  was  the  only  and  common 
mill  of  this  town  or  settlement. 
Here  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
our  country,  in  this  simple  inven- 
tion, and  by  a  process  equally  sim- 
ple yet  laborious,  pulverized  their 
corn, and  supplied  themselves  with 
bread  stuffs.    This  mortar,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  primitive 
grain  mill,  is  not  more  important, 
as  a  monument  of  the  aboriginal 
Inhabitants,  than  as  an  illustration 
of  liio  origin  and  progress  of  the 


arts.  This  mortar  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  more  sim- 
ple and  rude  method  of  pulveri- 
zing corn,  which  preceded  it,— - 
that  of  pounding  it  between  two 
stones.  To  such  rude  and  simple 
discoveries  as  this,  can  the  most 
noble  and  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  be  traced. 

The  natural  and  agricultural 
productions  of  this  town  are  such 
as  are  common  to  the  county.  The 
original  growth  of  timber  was,  at 
an  early  period,  from  a  common 
but  lamentable  improvidence,prin- 
cipally  destroyed  ;  so  that  the  fo- 
rests now  existing  are  of  a  recent 
growth,  and  comprise  little  timber 
fit  for  building.  Wood  and  timber 
are  valuable  in  this  town,  and  com- 
mand a  high  price.    It  is  obser- 
ved that  the  texture  of  the  pres- 
ent growth  of  timber  is  firmer 
than  that  which  was  found  at  the 
first  settlement ;  and  that  the  tim* 
ber  growing  upon  the  sound  is  less 
porous    and  tougher  than  that 
which  grows  in  the  interior.  For- 
merly, wheat  was  successfully  cul- 
tivated here  ;  but  it  cannot  now 
be  raised  without  a  liberal  use  of 
manure.  Indian  corn  is  extensive- 
ly and  successfully  cultivated,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  staple 
production  of  the   town.  For 
some  years  past,  potatoes  have 
been  raised  in  great  quantities, 
and  are  found  a  very  profitable 
crop,  from  the  facility  which  ex- 
ists of  sending  them  to  New- York 
market.     Rye,  oats,  grass,  &c. 
are  cultivated ;  and  fruits  of  va- 
rious kinds  receive  attention. 

This  is  a  rich,  agricultural  town- 
ship, and  in  general  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  of  cultivation.  The 
soil  is  naturally  strong  and  fertile-; 
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and  the  town  affords  several  unu- 
sual and  important  sources  of  ma- 
nure, of  which  the  inhabitants 
have  recently  availed  themselves. 
Sea-weed,  which  washes  from  the 
bottom  of  Long  Island  sound,  and 
lodges  upon  the  shore,  and  sedge, 
or  salt  grass,  which  grows  in  the 
salt  marshes  near  the  sound,  afford 
a  valuable  and  almost  inexhausti- 
ble manure.  Large  quantities  of 
peat  are  also  found  in  several  of 
the  swamps,  which  supply  a  valu- 
able manure.  It  is  collected  and 
thrown  into  heaps  upon  the  land, 
where  it  soon  decomposes,  giving 
it  a  suitable  consistence,  so  that 
it  will  readily  amalgamate  with 
the  soil.  It  is  principally  adapted 
to  a  dry  soil,  but  is  valuable  upon 
almost  any  kind  of  land,  This 
peat  is  also  used  for  the  purposes 
of  fuel. 

The  township  is  well  watered, 
being  washed  by  Long  Island 
sound,  upon  its  southeastern  bor- 
der, and  by  the  Saugatuck  river  & 
harbour,  which  form  a  part  of  its 
western  boundary,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  vessels  of  considerable  size 
for  nearly  three  miles,  by  Mill  and 
Sasco  rivers,  and  Ash  creek. 

There  are  three  harbours  in  the 
town  ;  Black  Rock,  Mill  river,  and 
Saugatuck  harbours.  With  the 
exception  of  New-London,  Black 
Rock  is  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  the  sound  ;  being  safe  and  com- 
modious, and  having  19  feet  of 
water  at  the  summer  tides,  below 
what  is  called  the  middle  ground. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
on  Fairweather's  Island,  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  which 
forms  the  easterly  chop  of  this  har- 
bour, a  light-house  has  been  erect- 
ed 5  a  spindle  also  has  been  placed 


at  the  "  cows,"  a  point  of  rocks 
extending  a  mile  into  the  sound. 
Vessels  can  enter  and  depart  from 
this  harbour  at  any  time  of  the 
tide.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  form- 
ing this  harbour,  there  is  a  small 
settlement,  where  considerable 
coasting  business  is  carried  on, 
During  the  late  war,  a  small  fort 
was  erected  on  a  hill,  commanding 
the  entrance  of  this  harbour,  by 
the  exertions  of  individuals,  in 
which  the  State  of  Connecticut  a 
short  time  maintained  a  small  body 
of  militia,  as  a  garrison.  This 
fort  was  found  very  useful  in  pro- 
tecting the  coasting  trade  in  the 
sound  from  the  cruisers  of  the  en- 
emy. The  cannon  in  this  fort 
were  furnished  by  the  U.  States. 

Mill  river  harbour  is  very  com- 
modious for  the  coasting  trade, 
but  has  not  sufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter to  admit  large  vessels.  It  is 
formed  by  the  river  of  the  same 
name ;  on  which,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  stand  3  large 
Grain  Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills  and 
2  Carding  Machines.  This  har- 
bour is  seldom  frozen  with  suf- 
ficient firmness  to  obstruct  vessels 
from  passing  out  into  the  sound. 

Saugatuck  harbour  is  formed  by 
the  river  bearing  the  same  name  ; 
it  has  not  sufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter for  large  vessels,  but  is  a  con- 
venient harbour  for  the  smaller  or 
ordinary  coasters  employed  in  the 
sound. 

The  commercial  business  of  this 
town  is  very  respectable  ;  there 
being  about  2500  tons  of  shipping 
owned  here,  which  is  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  Oysters, 
clams,  and  some  other  shell  fish 
are  taken  in  the  sound,  but  not  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Former- 
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ly,  tney  were  taken  in  abundance  ; 
but  they  have  greatly  declined, 
owing,  it  is  thought,  to  their  being 
taken  before  they  have  attained 
their  full  growth ;  which  has  pre- 
vented their  increase.  This  evil 
might  be  avoided  by  suitable  regu- 
lations, controlling  the  fishery. 
The  various  kinds  of  fin  fish  found 
in  the  sound  are  taken  here  ;  and, 
in  the  season,  shad  are  taken  in 
the  rivers,  and  various  other  fish. 
Shad  are  not  taken  extensively, 
nor  is  the  fishing  business  of  any 
description  of  importance,  farther 
than  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  well  accommodated 
with  roads ;  the  great  turnpike 
leading  to  New-York  passes  thro' 
it.  This  road  leads  directly  through 
the  celebrated  Pequot  swamp, 
which  is  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  Court-house. 

The  manufactures  of  this  town 
are  not  extensive  or  important ; 
the  milling  business,  however,  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. There  are  9  Grain  Mills, 
4  of  which  are  upon  tide  water, 
have  several  sets  of  stones  each, 
and  are  employed  principally  in 
flouring  wheat,  which  is  brought 
from  other  States.  Some  of  these 
mills  have  kilns  for  drying  Indian 
corn,  which  is  afterwards  manufac- 
tured into  meal  for  the  foreign 
markets.  The  other  mills  are 
erected  upon  the  streams  of  wa- 
ter, and  are  employed  in  custom- 
ers' business.  There  are  2  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  wool 
and  cotton,  which  flourished  du- 
ring the  war,  but  have  since  de- 
clined, 2  Fulling  Mills  and  Clo- 
thiers' works,  and  5  Tanneries. 
There  are,  in  the  different  parts 


of  the  town,  25  retailing  Mercan- 
tile Stores. 

The  population  of  Fairfield,  in 
1810,  was  4135,  and  there  are 
about  500  Electors,  3  Companies 
of  Infantry,  part  of  a  Company  of 
Cavalry,  and  the  principal  part  of 
a  Company  of  Artillery,  of  militia, 
and  about  550  Dwelling  houses. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1817,  was  $86,872. 

The  civil  divisions  of  Fairfield 
consist  of  3  located  Congregation- 
al Societies  or  Parishes,  Fairfield, 
Greenfield  and  Greensfarms ;  and 
16  School  Districts.  A  part  o£- 
the  Society  of  Stratfield  is  within 
the  limits  of  this  town.  Besides 
the  located  Societies,  there  is  a 
Society  of  Episcopalians,  a  Socie- 
ty of  Baptists  and  a  Society  of  Me- 
thodists. Each  of  these  religious 
Societies  is  provided  with  a  house 
for  public  worship.  There  are  4 
Clergymen,  7  Attornies,  and  5 
Physicians.  There  are  1 6  prima- 
ry Schools,  one  in  each  District^ 
and  3  Academies,  which  are  well 
established  and  respectable.  There 
are  2  Social  Libraries,  one  in  the 
Society  of  Fairfield,  and  one  in 
Greenfield,  which  contain  a  re- 
spectable collection  of  well  selec- 
ted books,  and  are  flourishing* 
There  are  four  villages  within  the 
town  ;  Fairfield,  Greenfield  Hill, 
Saugatuck  and  Mill  river.  The 
ancient  village  of  Fairfield  is  situa- 
ated  upon  the  great  stage  road.  It. 
has  a  very  pleasant  site,  and  is 
considerable  of  a  settlement,  al- 
though it  has  never  entirely  reco- 
vered from  the  devastation  which 
it  experienced  during  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  built  principally  up- 
on one  street ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an   interesting  green, 
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upon  which  the  Court  House  is 
situated.  Here  there  is  a  Post 
office,  a  Congregational  Church, 
a  flourishing  Academy,  the  Coun- 
ty Gaol,  and  a  number  of  hand- 
some Dwelling  houses. 

Greenfield  Hill  is  justly  celebra- 
ted for  its^  elevated,  prospective 
and  beautiful  situation.  It  stands 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  township  ; 
being  about  three  miles  north- 
wardly from  Long  Island  sound,  of 
which  it  affords  a  view  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  On  this  emi- 
nence, in  the  centre  of  a  flourish- 
ing village,  is  a  spacious  court- 
yard or  green,  upon  which  stand 
a  Congregational  Church  and  an 
Academy.  From  the  belfry  of 
the  church,  in  this  village,  may  be 
seen  ten  other  churches.  It  is 
presumed  that  no  other  spot  in 
Connecticut  affords  a  prospect  so 
extensive  and  delightful  ;  the  coun- 
try upon  the  Ousatonick  may  be 
distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  ;  and,  in  every  direction, 
the  view  is  extensive,  diversified 
and  interesting  ;  the  surrounding 
country  being  thickly  settled,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  in 
the  summer  months  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure.  In  this  vil- 
lage, vessels  are  daily  seen  passing 
up  and  down  the  sound,  being  in 
full  view  ;  and,  at  times,  nearly 
one  hundred  sail  of  different  des- 
criptions, consisting  of  ships,  brigs, 
schooners  and  sloops,  including  the 
steam-boat,  may  bfv  seen.  Here 
there  are  a  number  of  neat  and 
handsome  Dwelling  houses,  and  a 
flourishing  Academy,  which  was 
established  and  maintained  for 
twelve  yean-,  by  the  late  President 
Dwi^ht.    Whilst  under  his  direc- 


tion, it  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
which  has  since  been  maintained, 
and  it  is  now  a  flourishing  semina- 
ry; and  a  more  eligible  situation  for 
youth  cannot  well  be  selected* 
The  Custom-house  for  Fairfield 
district  is  kept  at  this  place. 

Mill  River  is  a  flourishing  ma- 
ritime village.  Its  trade  is  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other  settle- 
ment in  the  town,  and  consists  of 
a  coasting  trade  with  New- York 
and  the  southern  ports,  which  is 
carried  on  extensively,  and  gene- 
rally to  advantage.  It  also  has  the 
advantages  of  a  considerably  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  back  country. 
It  is  the  most  wealthy  village  in 
the  town,  and  is  not  probably  ex- 
ceeded by  any  of  its  size  in  the 
county. 

The  village  of  Saugatuck,  situ- 
ated about  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
;name,  has  considerable  trade,  and 
!  is  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  set- 
tlement; but  during  the  winter, 
|  the  harbour  is  obstructed  by  the 
|  ice.  Here  there  is  an  Academy 
land  a  Post  office. 
I  HISTORY.  The  tract  of  coun- 
try which  now  forms  the  town  of 
I  Fairfield  was  discovered  by  the 
|  pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  year 
1637,  along  the  shore  of  Long  Isl- 
|  and  sound,  over  the  territory  which 
|  now  comprises  the  towns  of  Kil- 
ling wo  r th ,  G  u  i  1  fo  rd ,  B  ra  n  fo  rd ,  New  - 
Haven,  Mil  ford  and  Stratford,  to 
the  great  swamp,  which  to  this 
day  Dears  the  name  of  that  tribe, 
by  Capt.  Mason,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  This  is  the  swamp 
where  the  great  fight  took  place, 
between  the  troops  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  Pe 
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quots,  in  1637  ;  which  terminated 
in  the  almost  entire  annihilation  of 
that  once  powerful  and  warlike 
nation  of  savages. 

Having  been  greatly  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  a  ma- 
gistrate in  the  colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  had  accompanied  Capt. 
Mason,  in  order  to  assist  him  with 
his  counsel,  in  the  year  1639, 
with  eight  or  ten  families,  re- 
moved from  Windsor,  and  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Fairfield.  They  were 
shortly  afterwards  joined  by  seve- 
ral persons  from  Watertown,  and 
others  from  Concord  ;  and  the  in- 1 
habitants  soon  became  numerous,! 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct township,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Connecticut.  They 
came  from  these  several  towns 
about  the  same  time  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians that  large  tract  of  country 
which  comprises  the  parishes  of 
Fairfield, Greenfield,  Greensfarms, 
and  that  part  of  Stratfield  lying 
within  the  town  of  Fairfield,  all 
the  town  of  Weston,  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  town  of  Read- 
ing. After  Connecticut  obtan- 
ed  a  charter,  the  General  As- 
sembly granted  these  people  a  pa- 
tent. 

Having  obtained  this  patent,  the 
proprietors  soon  after  divided  the 
territory  purchased  into  lots,  which 
run  from  near  the  shore  of  the 
sound,  back  about  ten  miles,  reser- 
ving suitable  highways,  running 
parallel  to  and  at  right  angles'; 
with  these  lots,  the  course  ofj 
which  was  north,  28  degrees  west. 
These  highways  were  laid  entirely 
straight  for  ten  miles;  but  have 


since  been  altered  in  many  places. 

As  but  a  small  part  of  this  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  had  been  oc- 
cupied, previously  to  the  time 
when  Sir  Edmund  Andross  made 
his  appearance  in  Connecticut,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  adopted 
this  plan  of  dividi  -  g  their  purchase, 
to  prevent  their  wild  lands  back 
from  being  taken  from  them  ;  sup- 
posing that,  as  they  were  actually  in 
the  occupation  of  the  front  of  their 
lots,  they  might  be  considered  as 
possessing  the  whole  ;  so  far  as  to 
render  it  private  property,  and  not 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Brit- 
ish government.  The  lots  were  of 
different  width  ;  some  being  about 
ten  rods  wide,  while  others  were 
fifty  rods  in  width.  Each  propri- 
etor had  set  to  him  a  lot,  the 
width  of  which  was  probably  re- 
gulated by  the  amount  of  the  mo- 
ney paid  by  such  proprietor ;  as. 
in  measuring  off  these  lots,  regard 
was  had  to  inches,  which  shows 
a  precise  arithmetical  calculation. 
Each  of  these  lots  has  to  this  day 
been  called  by  the  name  of  the 
first  proprietor,  although  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  them 
are  owned  by  persons  of  different 
names.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
this  town  was  reserved  a  tract, 
one  mile  in  extent,  which  was  not 
divided,  and  was  called  the  mile 
of  common.  Greenfield  Hill  is 
within  the  limits  of  this  tract. 

This  town,  at  an  early  period, 
became  wealthy  and  populous,  and 
sent  deputies  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Connecticut,  at  Hart- 
ford ;  while  Stamford,  west  of  it, 
was  under  the  government  of  New- 
Haven. 

Although  the  towns  of  Reading 
and  Weston  were  formed  from  the 
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town  of  Fairfield,  yet  this  town, 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  numerous  advantages  with 
which  it  is  favoured  for  commerce, 
has  ever  stood  among  the  first 
towns  in  Connecticut,  in  point  of 
wealth  and  population. 

This  town  suffered  very  severe- 
ly during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Perhaps  a  more  aggravated  in- 
stance of  wanton  barbarity  cannot 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  civilized 
nations,  than  the  burning  of  this 
place  by  the  direction  of  Try  on. 

"  Tryon  achieved  the  deed  malign, 
u  Tryon,  the  name  for  every  sin  ; 
u  Hells  blackest  fiends  the  flame 

surveyed, 
u  And  smiPd  to  see  destruction 

spread; 

u  While  Satan,  blushing  deep,  looked 
on, 

u  And  infamy  disowned  her  son!" 

The  part  of  the  town  which  suf- 
fered by  the  plundering  and  burn- 
ing of  the  British  was  the  village 
in  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Fair- 
field. Eighty-five  dwelling  houses 
were  consumed ;  two  churches, 
one  elegant  court  house,  several 
school  houses,  together  with  out 
houses,  barns,  &c.  shared  the  same 
fate.  These  wretches  plundered 
the  church  of  a  service  of  plate  ! 

The  distress  occasioned  by  this 
event  was  extreme ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  having  been  compelled 
<o  flee,  for  their  lives  to  the  parish  I 


of  Greenfield,  were  reduced  to 
absolute  want;  but  were  there 
generously  and  humanely  enter- 
tained for  a  considerable  time. 

The  event  took  place  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1779  ;  a  day  which  every 
honourable  and  feeling  mind,  nay, 
every  mind  not  benumbed  with 
brutal  apathy,  will  recollect  with 
unutterable  horror! 

The  General  Assembly,  soon  af- 
ter the  burning  of  this  village, 
granted  to  the  Presbyterian  Socie- 
ty of  Fairfield,  600  pounds  out  of 
the  avails  of  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  tories,  to  assist  that  Society 
in  re-building  their  meetinghouse. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  grant  of 
lands  was  made  to  the  individuals 
of  this,  and  of  other  towns, 
who  sustained  losses  during  the 
war  by  the  British  troops ;  and 
those  who  have  not  disposed  of 
their  lands  will,  by  the  rise  of 
them,  undoubtedly  realize  the  full 
amount  of  their  respective  losses. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  (which 
was  an  elegant  building,)  and  the 
parsonage  house,  were  burnt  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  Society  to 
which  they  belonged,  have  never 
received  any  thing  from  the  trea- 
sury of  this  State,  on  that  account. 

At  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  May  1818,  a  lottery 
was  granted  to  the  Episcopal  So- 
ciety in  this  town,  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  their  loss. 


DANBURY. 


DANBURY,  the  semi-seat  of 
justice  of  the  county,  and  a  flour- 
ishing agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing post  township,  is  situated  in 


the  northwestern  section  of  the 
county,  58  miles  southwest  from 
Hartford,  35  northwest  from  New- 
Haven,  and  about  65  miles  north- 
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east  from  New- York  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  New-Fairfield,  on  the 
east  bv  Brookfield  and  Newtown, 
on  the  south  by  Reading,  and  on 
the  west  by  Ridgefield.  Its  mean 
length  is  8  and  a  half  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  more  than  6  miles; 
comprising  an  area  of  about  53 
square  miles. 

This  is  a  rich  agricultural  town- 
ship ;  its  geological  character  be- 
ing primitive  ;  the  rocks  consist- 
ing of  granite.gneiss.with  some  pri- 
mitive limestone.  The  soil,  or  su- 
per stratum,is  in  general  a  gravelly 
loam,  interspersed  with  some  sec- 
tions of  sandy  loam,  and  some  of 
calcareous,  and  is  warm,  feasible 
and  fertile. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  un- 
dulating, and  pleasantly  diversifi- 
ed ;  being  characterized  by  gentle 
hills  and  dales,  with  some  mode- 
rate ridges,  running  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction.  In  the 
calcareous  strata  there  are  some 
appearances  of  marble,  some  quar- 
ries of  which  have  been  opened. 

Of  the  waters  of  the  town,  Still 
river  is  the  only  considerable 
stream it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Ousatonick.  Upon  this  stream, 
which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  there  are  several  ma- 
nufacturing establishments. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber 
consists  of  oak,  walnut,  chesnut 
and  other  species  of  hard  wood. 

The  agricultural  interests  em- 
brace most  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions, both  of  a  system  of  grazing 
and  of  a  grain  culture.  Of  the 
latter,  v/heat,  rye,  Indian  corn  and 
oats ;  of  the  former,  cattle,  sheep, 
beef,  cheese  and  butter  are  the 
principal. 


Of  the  manufactures  of  the 
town,  that  of  hats  is  the  most  im- 
portant,  and  the  business  most  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  This  is  an 
important  manufacturing  interest, 
and  employs  a  large  portion  of  in- 
dustry, and  considerable  capital. 
There  are  28  Hat  Factories  in  the 
town,  some  of  which  are  upon  an 
extensive  scale*  The  products  of 
these  establishments  form  a  respec- 
table ittm  of  exportation ;  they 
being  sent  principally  to  the  south- 
ern States  for  a  market.  Some 
are  sent  to  New- York  and  else- 
where. Besides  the  manufactures 
of  hats,  there  are  2  Woolen  Facto* 
tories  upon  a  large  scale,  3  Fulling 
Mills  and  Cloth  Dressing  establish- 
ments, 4  Carding  Machines  for  cus* 
tomers,  3  Grain  Mills,  1  Paper 
Mill  and  4  Tanneries.  There  are 
also  several  lime  kilns,  from  which 
considerable  quantities  of  lime  are 
produced. 

Danbury  comprises  two  located 
Congregational  Societies  or  Pa- 
rishes, and  17  School  Districts. 
Besides  the  located,  there  are  2 
Societies  of  Baptists,  1  of  Episco- 
palians, 1  of  Methodists,  and  1  of 
Sandemanians.  In  the  first  locat- 
ted  Society,  there  is  a  large,  flou- 
rishing and  interesting  village.  It 
is  built  principally  upon  one  street, 
which  for  more  than  a  mile  exhi- 
bits an  almost  continued  range  of 
buildings,  consisting  of  Dwelling 
houses,   Mercantile  Stores,  Hat 

;  Factories^  Mechanics'  Shops,  &c. 

|  Within  one  mile  and  a  quarter, 
there  are  more  than  100  Dwelling 
houses,  with  a  great  proportion  of 

|  other  buildings.    There  are  also  at 

I  Court  house,  2  Churches  and  a 
Post  office  in  the  village.  The 
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buildings  are  not  elegant,  but  ex- 
hibit an  appearance  of  plainness, 
neatness  and  convenience.  There 
are  few  interior  villages  in  the 
State  more  compact,  or  that  afford 
an  equal  aggregate  of  industry, 
and  of  mechanical  and  manufactu- 
ring enterprise  ;  few  more  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  for  the  becoming 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  the 
style  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  their  persevering,  industrious 
&  economical  habits.  The  town  is 
well  accommodated  with  good 
roads  ;  one,  which  is  a  turnpike, 
leads  from  thence  to  Fairfield,  one 
to  Norwalk,  communicating  with 
the  great  Atlantic  road  to  New- 
York,  one  to  Ridgefield,  and 
thence  into  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  one  to  Hartford,  pass- 
ing through  Newtown. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  3606,  and  there  are 
about  600  Electors  or  Freemen, 


4  Companies  of  militia,  and  550 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1816,  was  $74,556. 

There  are  1 1  Mercantile  Stores, 
6  Taverns,  7  Houses  for  public 
worship,  17  primary  or  common 
Schools,  besides  which,  there  are 
several  schools  for  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  a  higher  order ; 
2  Social  Libraries,  4  Clergymen, 
I  5  Physicians  and  3  Attornies  in  the 
town.     The  first  settlement  in 
I  Danbury  was  made  in  16S7,  and 
I  it  was  incorporated  in  1696.  This 
;  town  was  among  those  which  suf- 
j  fered  from  the  barbarous  and  re- 
volting mode  of  warfare,  which, 
!  in  many  instances,  was  adopted  by 
j  the  British  during  the  revolution- 
ary contest ;  a  considerable  pro- 
!  portion  of  it  having  been  burned 
i  by  the  British  troops,  2€th  April, 
j  1777,  together  with  a  large  qiian- 
!  tily  of  military  stores. 


BROOKFIELD. 


BROOKFIELD,  a  post  town, 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  is  bounded  north  by  apart 
ot  Ncw-Milford,  in  Litchfield  coun- 
ty, northeast  by  the  Ousatonick  ; 
river,  which  separates  it  from 
New-Milford,  east  by  Newtown, 
south  by  Danbury,  and  west  by 
Danbury  and  New-Fairfield. 

The  township  is  equivalent  to 
about  1 7  square  miles,  containing 
10,880  acres. 

The  northeastern  border  of  the 
town  is  washed  by  the  Ousatonick ; 
&nd  Still  river,  a  considerable  mill 
stream,  runs  through  the  town. 
There  is  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Ousatonick,  connecting  the  town 


with  New-Milford.  Upon  this  ri- 
ver there  are  two  considerable 
shad  fisheries. 

The  surface  is  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  but  is  considerably 
free  from  stone.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally a  dry,  hard,  gravelly  loam, 
particularly  upon  the  hills ;  in 
some  sections  a  light  calcareous 
loam  prevails.  The  lands  in  gen- 
eral are  well  adapted  to  a  grain 
culture,  and  carry  good  crops  of 
wheat  and  rye,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  cultivated  very  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  great  abundance. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  land 
is  oak,  Hickory,  chcsnut,  maple 
and  other  deciduous  trees. 


GREENWICH. 
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The  geological  structure  of  the 
town,  in  some  sections,  consists  of 
limestone ;  and  within  these  cal- 
careous ranges  there  are  several 
beds  of  marble.  Several  quarries 
have  been  opened,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  stone  got  out  and  fit- 
ted for  various  uses.  Two  saw 
mills  have  been  erected,  to  saw 
the  stone,  to  fit  it  for  use,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate its  manufacture.  Large 
quantities  of  marble  monuments, 
tomb  stones,  hearth  stones,  &c. 
are  yearly  manufactured.  There 
is  also  a  manufactory  of  marble 
pots,  mortars,  vases,  &c.  These 
various  manufactures  of  marble 
afford  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and 
are  sources  of  considerable  wealth. 
Some  indications  of  lead  have  been 
discovered;  but  the  subject  has 
received  little  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  public  roads, 


the  town  is  accommodated  with  a 
turnpike  to  Bridgeport,  called  the 
Newtown  and  Bridgeport  turnpike. 

In  1810,  the  town  contained 
1037  inhabitants  ;  and  there  are 
1 80  Electors,  1  Company  of  mi- 
litia, and  150  Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $27,089. 

There  are  2  Grain  Mills,  1  Ful- 
ling Mill  and  Clothier's  works,  1 
Carding  Machine,  2  Mercantile 
Stores  and  4  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church; 
1  Episcopal  Society ;  8  School 
Districts  and  common  Schools  ;  1 
Social  Library,  1  Physician,  2 
Clergymen  and  2  Attornies. 

Brookfield  was  formed  from 
parts  of  New-Milford,  Newtown 
and  Danbury  ;  and  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  1788. 


GREENWICH. 


GREENWICH,  a  maritime  post 
township,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  county  and 
State,  48  miles  west  from  New-Ha- 
ven, 84  from  Hartford,  and  38  east 
from  New- York ;  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  West-Chester 
county,  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
on  the  east  by  Stamford,  and  on 
the  south  by  Long  Island  sound. 
Its  average  length  is  8  and  a  half 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
nearly  6  miles,  comprising  about 
50  square  miles. 

The  township  is  hilly  and  bro- 
ken, being  rocky  and  ledgy :  the 
rocks  are  of  a  primitive  granitic 
formation,  exhibited,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  large  and  naked  mass- 
es.   The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam. 


and  considerably  fertile  ;  it  produ- 
ces grass,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
oats  and  flax.  In  addition  to  these 
more  staple  productions,  there 
are  various  kinds  of  roots  and  vege- 
tables raised  for  the  New- York 
market,  particularly  potatoes,  of 
which  very  large  quantities  are  an- 
nually exported  to  that  city. 

The  southern  border  of  the  town, 
washed  by  Long  Island  sound,  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  several  inlets  and 
creeks,  off  which  thete  are  several 
small  Islands.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral landing  places ;  Coscob  land- 
ings, of  which  there  are  two,  upper 
and  lower,  and  Bushes  landing.  At 
these  landings,  the  maritime  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  concentrated, 
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and  consists  principally  of  a  trade 
carried  on  with  New- York  by 
sloops,  of  which  there  are  12  or  15 
belonging  to  the  town.  This  trade 
is  a  great  convenience  to  the  farm- 
ers, as  it  affords  them  a  great  fa- 
cility for  conveying  their  produce 
to  New- York. 

Byram  river  is  the  most  con- 
siderable stream ;  it  runs  within 
the  town  for  some  distance,  and 
thence  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  fisheries 
upon  the  bays,  creeks  and  inlets 
upon  the  sound,  at  which  both  shell 
and  fin  fish  are  taken  ;  of  the  for- 
mer, oysters  and  clams,  and  of  the 
latter,  black  fish  are  the  most  plen- 
ty and  valuable. 

The  principal  mail  and  stage 
road,  from  New-Haven  to  New- 
York,  passes  through  the  centre  of 
this  town. 

The  manufactures,  mechani- 
cal establishments  and  employ- 
ments of  the  town  consist  of  2 
Cotton  Factories,  1  Woolen  Fac- 
tory, 1  Paper  Mill,  6  Grain  Mills, 
three  of  which  are  tide  Mills, 2Full- 
ing  Mills  and  Clothiers'  works,  2 
Carding  Machines  and  4  Tanne- 
ries. There  are  9  Mercantile 
Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  at 


the  census  of  1810,  was  3533  ;  and 
there  are  500  Dwelling  houses; 
400  Freemen  or  Electors,  and  3 
companies  of  militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property, 
(estimated  according  to  the  laws 
for  making  up  lists,)  includingpolis, 
is  $86,416. 

The  town  is  divided  into  three 
parishes,  or  located  Congregation-- 
al  Societies ;  besides  these,  there 
are  one  Society  of  Episcopalians, 
one  of  Baptists,  and  one  of  Method- 
ists. There  are  17  School  districts, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  School 
house,  and  a  primary  or  common 
School  maintained,  1  Social  Libra- 
ry, 3  Clergymen,  4  Physicians  and 
1  resident  Lawyer. 

This  township  was  comprised 
within  a  tract,  purchased  of  the 
natives  in  1640,  and  settled  under 
the  government  of  New-Nether- 
lands, (now  New-York,)  and  was 
incorporated  in  1665,  by  Peter 
iStuyvesant,  then  governor  of  New- 
j  Netherlands.  But  upon  obtaining 
|  the  charter  of  Charles  2d,  Green- 
jwich  being  included  within  the 
! limits  of  Connecticut,  as  defined 
by  the  charter,  it  was  afterwards 
granted  by  the  colony,  or  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  to  eight  persons  or  pro^ 
prietors. 


HUNTINGTON. 


HUNTINGTON,  a  post  town, 
is  situated  off  the  west  side  of  the 
Ousatonick  river,  being  17  miles 
from  New-Haven,  and  45  from 
Hartford.  It  is  bounded  north  on 
Newtown,  south  on  Stratford  and 
Trumbull,  west  on  Reading  and 
Weston,    and  east  on  the  Ou- 


satonick river,  which  separates  the 
town  from  Oxford  and  Derby. 

The  township  is  about  10  miles 
long,  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
and  averaging  nearly6  miles  broad, 
from  east  to  west,  containing  an 
area  of  about  56  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  uneven,  being 
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diversified  with  hill  and  dale  ;  but 
the  soil,  which  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
is  generally  fertile  and  productive. 
It  is  adapted  to  a  grain  culture,  and 
produces  rye  and  other  grains. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  bu- 
siness of  the  town,  and  furnishes 
employment  to  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Rye,  corn,  oats  and  flax 
are  the  principal  agricultural  in- 
terests. 

The  Ousatonick  river  washes 
the  town  on  its  eastern  border. 
There  are  several  shad  fisheries 
upon  this  river,  and  two  bridges 
across  it,  one  called  Zoar,  and  the 
other  Leavenworth's  bridge. 

Bridgeport  and  Newtown  turn- 


pike road  runs  through  the  west 
part  of  the  town. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2770  ;  and  there  are 
now  400  qualified  Electors,  3 
Companies  of  Militia,  and  400 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  taxable  polls  and  estate  of 
the  town,  in  1817,  was  $60,000. 

There  are  5  Mercantile  Stores, 
4  Grain  Mills,  2  Carding  Machines, 
1 8  District  Schools,  6  Churches, 
two  for  Congregationalists,  two  for 
Episcopalians,  one  for  Baptists, 
and  one  for  Methodists  ;  1  Law- 
yer, 3  Clergymen  and  2  Physicians. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1789. 


NEW-CANAAN. 


NEW-CANAAN,  a  small  post 
township,  is  situated  8  miles  north 
of  Long  Island  sound,  and  77 
miles  south  west  from  Hartford. 

It  is  bounded  north  by  the  State 
of  New- York,  west  by  the  town 
of  Stamford,  south  by  Stamford 
and  Norwalk,  and  east,  partly  by 
Norwalk  and  partly  by  Wilton.  Its 
extent  is  6  miles  in  length  and  4 
in  breadth,  containing  24  square 
miles,  or  15,360  acres. 

The  surface  is  mountainous,  con- 
taining spines  or  ridges  composed 
of  rock  and  stone,  which  extend 
from  north  to  south  through  the 
town. 

The  soil  is  a  hard  gravelly  loam, 
being  stony,  but  tolerably  well 
timbered,  and  generally  good  for 
cultivation  ;  producing  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  oats,  flax  and  buck -wheat, 
and  affording,  generally,  good  pas- 
turage and  grass; 


There  are  several  small  streams 
in  the  town,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  are  the  Five  mile  river, 
which  rises  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  runs  through  the  town ; 
Nosoten,  which  rises  within  the 
town;  one  branch  of  Stamford  Mill 
river,  which  runs  through  its  north- 
j  west  section ;  and  a  branch  of  Nor- 
jwalk  river,  that  runs  through  the 
east  part  of  the  town. 

Although  agriculture  is  the  lead- 
ing pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  yet 
considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
manufactures,  particularly  to  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  of  which 
there  are  annually  about  60,000 
pair  sent  abroad  for  a  market. 

At  the  census  of  1810,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  town  was  1599. 
There  are  now  220  Freemen,  2 
Companies  of  militia,  260  Dwel- 
ling houses,  2  Churches,  one  for 
Congregationalists   and  one  for 


NEW-FAIRFIELD. 


Episcopalians,  6  Grain  Mills,  5 
Saw  Mills,  3  Distilleries,  3  Tan- 
neries, 2  Carding  Machines  and  7 
Mercantile  Stores.  There  are  9 
School  Districts  and  common 
Schools,  1  Academy,  1  located 
and  I  Episcopal  Society,  2  Social 


Libraries,  1  Clergyman  and  2  Phy- 
sicians. 

The  general  list  of  the  town, 
in  1317,  was  $36,948. 

New-Canaan  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1801. 


NEW-F  AIRFIELD. 


NEW-FAIRFIELD  is  an  incon- 
siderable town,  situated  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  county, 
64  miles  distant  from  Hartford;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sher- 
man, on  the  east  by  New-Milford, 
in  Litchfield  county,  and  Brook- 
field,  on  the  south  by  Danbury  and 
Ridgefield,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
State  of  New- York.  Its  average 
length  is  5  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  4  and  a  half  miles,  compri- 
sing 22  and  a  half  square  miles. 

The  township  is  broken,  having 
several  granite  ridges  extending 
through  it ;  the  soil  is  hard  and 
gravelly.  There  are  some  indica- 
tions of  iron  ore  in  some  parts  of 
these  ridges ;  but,  as  yet,  there  is 
no  mine  or  bed  of  ore  opened  or 
worked.  The  timber  and  forests 
consist  of  oak  of  the  different  kinds, 
and  other  trees  common  to  this 
region.  The  lands,  when  cultiva- 
ted, produce  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
grassy  &c,  and  are  considerably 
fertile  and  productive. 

The  town  is  watered  by  Rocky 
river,  a  considerable  mill  stream, 
which  runs  in  a  northeasterly  di- 


rection, and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Ousatonick.  It  contains  3  small 
ponds,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  called  Bull's  pond. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  772 ;  and  there  are  now, 
1 30  qualified  Electors,  1  company 
of  militia,  and  1 30  Dwelling  hou- 
ses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $  19,1 28. 

There  are  1  Grain  Mill,  1  Full- 
ing Mill  and  Clothiers'  works,  2 
Carding  Machines,  1  Tannery,  3 
Mercantile  Stores  and  3  public 
Inns. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
one  Society  of  Methodists,  six 
School  districts  &  common-Schools, 
one  small  Social  Library,  one  Phy- 
sician and  two  Clergymen. 

New-Fairfield  was  granted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  in  October 
1707,  to  sundry  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  whence  it  receiv- 
ed its  name  ;  but  the  war,  which 
at  that  time  existed  with  the  na- 
tives, prevented  its  being  settled 
for  some  time  afterwards. 


NEWTOWN. 


NEWTOWN,  a  flourishing  post 
town,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  county,  on 
the  southwestern  border  of  the 
Ousatonick  river,  48  miles  south- 
west from  Hartford,  and  about  26 
miles  northwest  from  New-Ha- 
ven ;  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  Brookfield,  on  the  northeast  and 
east  by  the  Ousatonick  river, which 
separates  it  from  Southbury,  in 
New-Haven  county,  on  the  south- 
east by  Huntington  and  Weston, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  Reading 
and  Danbury. 

The  township  lies  in  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  50  square  miles,  having  an 
average  length  from  northwest  to 
southeast  of  about  8  miles,  and  a 
mean  breath  of  more  than  6  miles. 
This  township  has  an  elevated  lo- 
cation. Its  surface  is  hilly,  and 
many  of  the  eminences  are  exten- 
sive and  continuous  ;  but  no  part 
of  it  is  mountainous.  The  soil, 
which  principally  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  with  some  sections  of  san- 
dy loam,  is,  in  general,  fertile 
and  productive.  It  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  a  grain  culture  ;  and  rye, 
which  is  extensively  and  success- 
fully cultivated,  forms  the  staple 
production.  It  is  favourable  for 
fruit,  and  abounds  with  many  va- 
luable orchards.  The  agricultur- 
al interests  are  respectable ;  and, 
being  an  interior  township,  and 
having  paid  but  little  attention  to 
manufactures,  they  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  principal  part  of  the 
industry  of  the  place. 

The  township  is  well  watered, 
its  northeastern  boundary  through- 
out its  whole  course  being  washed 
by  the  Ousatonick,  and  its  area  in- 
tersected by  the  Powtatack  and 


several  small  streams.  In  the  north- 
western section  of  the  township, 
is  a  pond  of  considerable  extent. 
Upon  the  Ousatonick,  connecting 
this  town  with  Southbury,  there  is 
a  toll  bridge,  called  Bennett's 
bridge  This  town  is  well  accom- 
modated with  roads  ;  there  being, 
in  addition  to  the  public  roads,  se- 
veral turnpikes  leading  through  it, 
one  from  Hartford  to  Danbury. 
and  one  leading  to  Bridgeport. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  inconsiderable.  There  are, 
however,  1  Woolen  Factory,  10 
small  Distilleries,  4  Tanneries,  5 
Grain  Mills,  5  Carding  Machines 
and  4  Fulling  Mills  and  Clothiers' 
works. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2834  ;  and  there  are 
about  400  Dwelling  houses,  300 
Electors,  and  3  Companies  of  mi- 
litia. The  town  contains  7  reli- 
gious Societies  ;  one  located  Con- 
gregational,  one  Episcopal,  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  State,  one 
Baptist,  one  small  Society  of  San- 
demanians,  one  of  Universalists? 
and  two  others.  There  are  15 
School  Districts  &  primary  Schools 
and  2  Social  Libraries. 

In  the  central  section  of  the 
the  township  there  is  a  considera- 
ble village.  It  is  pleasantly  situ* 
ated  on  a  height  of  land,  rising  gra- 
dually from  the  south,  and  more 
abruptly  on  the  east  and  west,  be- 
ing the  subsidence  or  gradual  ter- 
mination of  a  considerable  ridge, 
extending  from  the  mountainous 
district  to  the  north  and  west.  The 
village  consists  principally  of  one 
street,  which  is  very  broad,  and, 
for  nearly  a  mile,  is  well  built ;  it 
contains  50  or  60  Dwelling  houses, 
2  houses  for  public  worship,  2 
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School  houses,  3  Mercantile  Stores, 
and  numerous  Mechanics'  shops 
and  other  buildings. 

The  two  turnpike  roads,  alrea- 
dy noticed,  lead  through  the  vil- 
lage. 

From  the  elevated  site  of  this 
village,  it  affords  an  extensive  and 
interesting  prospect  to  the  east, 
south  and  west,  a  distance  of  8  or 
9  miles,  comprising  a  fertile  coun- 
try, in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  exhibiting,  in  every  direction, 


the  grateful  results  of  rural  industry. 

There  are,  in  Newtown,  2  Cler- 
gymen, 4  Physicians  and  4  Attor- 
nies.  The  aggregate  list  of  the 
town,  in  181 7," was  $65,085. 

In  May  1708,  the  General  As- 
sembly made  a  grant  of  the  tract  of 
country  comprising  this  tow:  ship, 
which  was  then  called  Powtatuck, 
from  the  river  of  that  name,,  by 
which  it  is  intersected.  At  the 
same  session  it  was  incorporated, 
by  the  name  of  Newtown. 


NOR  WALK. 


NORWALK,  a  flourishing  ma- 
ritime post  township,  is  situated 
upon  Long  Island  sound,  66  miles 
southwest  from  Hartford,  32  west 
from  New-Haven,  and  48  north- 
east from  the  city  of  New- York  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  New- 
Canaan  and  Wilton,  on  the  east 
by  the  Saugatuck  river,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Fairfield,  on  the 
south  by  Long  Island  sound,  and 
on  the  west  by  Stamford.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  34  square 
miles  ;  having  a  mean  length  from 
east  to  west  of  about  7  miles,  and 
a  medium  breadth  from  north  to 
south  of  nearly  5  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  being  pleasantly 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  Up- 
on the  border  of  the  sound  the 
hills  are  generally  moderate  ;  and 
in  the  interior  more  elevated. 

The  geological  character  is  pri- 
mitive, the  prevailing  strata  of 
rocks  consisting  of  granite.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  is  a 
dark  coloured  gravelly  mould  or 
loam,  very  feasible  and  fertile.  It 
has  a  suitable  adaptation  both  for 
grain  and  grazing,  and  is  very  fa- 


vourable for  fruit.  This  town  is 
rich  in  agricultural  opulence — - 
abounds  in  the  means  of  sustaining 
a  dense  population — from  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  sound,  has  a  mode- 
rate, uniform  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate— a  ready  and  convenient 
market,  being  possessed  of  navi- 
gable waters,  rendering  it  always 
accessible  from  the  sea,  and  af- 
fording, at  all  times,  a  facility  of 
communication  with  New- York, 
whereby  it  unites  ample  advanta- 
ges, and  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
agricultural  industry  and  improve- 
ment. And  these  advantages,  if 
they  have  not  been  improved  to 
the  greatest  extent,  have  not  been 
neglected. 

The  staple  agricultural  pro- 
ducts consist  of  Indian  com,  rye, 
oats,  wheat,  flour,  flax,  flax-seed, 
beef,  pork  and  potatoes  ;  most  of 
which  are  articles  of  exportation. 

The  forests,  which  consist  of 
oak  of  the  different  kinds,  walnut, 
chesnut,  &c.  are  very  valuable, 
from  the  facility  with  which  wood 
and  timber  are  conveyed  to  the 
New-York  market; 
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The  waters  of  the  town  are 
principally  embodied  in  the  Sau- 
gatuck,  which  washes  its  eastern 
border,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  town  and  Fairfield ; 
and  Norwalk  river,  a  considerable 
stream  which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  dischar- 
ges its  waters  into  Long  Island 
sound,  forming  the  harbour,  which 
is  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  and 
has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
vessels  of  lOOto^s,  and  is  safe  and 
convenient.  There  is  also  anoth- 
er harbour  at  what  is  called  Five 
mile  river,  which  admits  of  ves- 
sels of  about  the  same  size.  There  I 
are  several  small  islands  in  Long; 
Island  sound,  off  this  town,  and  ' 
numerous  small  inlets  upon  its  bor-  j 
ders. 

Of  the  fishing  business,  black; 
fish  and  shell,  fish  are  taken  in  the 
sound. 

This  town  possesses  considera- 
ble advantages  for  navigation,  and 
the  interests  thereof  are  contin- 
ually increasing.  There  are! 
16  vessels  of  every  description  j 
belonging  to  the  town,  of  which 
there  are  six  regular  packets  that 
constantly  ply  between  this  place 
and  New- York.  One  of  them  is! 
employed  exclusively  in  the  con-  j 
veyance  of  passengers.  The  re- 1 
maining  ten  vessels  consist  of 
sloops  and  schooners,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade  to 
New- York  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  navigation  and  com- 
merce, some  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  manufactures.  There 
are  1  Woolen  Factory,  2  Cotton 
Factories,  one  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  1  Slitting  and  1  Rolling  Mill, 
5  Grain  Mills,  two  of  which  are 
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merchants'  or  flouring  Mills,  3 
Fulling  Mills  and  Cloth  Dressing 
establishments,  4  Carding  Ma- 
chines and  2  Tanneries. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2983;  and  there  are 
|  about  400  Electors  or  Freemen, 
;  about  the  same  number  of  Dwel- 
i  ling  houses,  and  5  Companies  of 
|  militia. 

|    The  town  contains  1  located 
;  Congregational  Society,  1  Society 
|  of  Episcopalians,  and  1  of  Me- 
1  thodists,  which  are  respectively 
accommodated  with   houses  for 
public  worship.    It  contains  one 
considerable  and  flourishing  vil- 
lage, situated  upon  the  great  stage 
road  leading  to  New- York,  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour.    It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  activity  and  busi- 
ness, being  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
commercial  and  navigation  busi- 
|  ness  of  the  town.    It  is  the  com- 
mercial depot  and  market  for  the 
I  northern  section  of  the  county  ; 
most  of  the  staple  products  being 
brought  here  for  sale,  or  to  be 
freighted  to  New- York. 

There  are,  in  the  village,  near- 
ly 100  houses,  a  number  of  tra- 
ding houses,  Dry  goods  and  Gro- 
cery stores,  1  Bookstore,  several 
private   offices,   a  Post-office,  a 
Newspaper  and  Printing  establish- 
ment, 2  Churches,   and  several 
,  Mechanics'  shops, 
j    There  are  in  Norwalk  1 3  pri- 
'mary  Schools  and  1  Academy,  16 
Mercantile  Stores,  7  Public  Inns, 
j  3  Physicians,  3  Clergymen  and  2 
!  Attornies. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
!  in  1816,  was  $53,231. 
|    Norwalk  was  settled  in  165) , 
jand  incorporated  in  1655,  four 
|  years  from  the  first  settlement. 
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ThiS  town  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  revolutionary  war  ; 
having  been  burned  by  the  British 
and  Tories  in  1779.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  inhabitants,  from 
the  destruction  of  buildings  and 


other  property,  was  estimated  by 
a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose,  at  gl] .6,238  :  36.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  dwelling  houses 
and  stores  were  burnt. 


READING. 


READING,  an  interior,  central 
post  township,  is  situated  60  miles 
southwest  from  Hartford  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Danbury,  on 
the  east  by  Newtown  and  Weston, 
on  the  south  by  Weston,  and  on 
the  west  by  Ridgefield.  Its  ave- 
verage  length  from  east  to  west  is 
nearly  6  and  a  half  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  from  north  to  south 
about  5  miles ;  comprising  an  area 
of  about  32  square  miles.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  characteris- 
tically diversified  with  hill  and 
dale.  The  prevailing  strata  of 
rocks  consist  of  granite  and  pri- 
mitive limestone  ;  and  the  soil, 
corresponding  with  the  geological 
features  of  different  sections  of 
the  township,  is  a  gravelly  and 
calcareous  loam.  From  the  cal- 
careous strata  limestone  is  ob- 
tained for  making  lime,  of  which 
considerable  quantities  are  annu- 
ally produced. 

This  town  is  rich  in  resources 
for  agricultural  improvements  and 
wrealth.  It  contains  very  little 
wraste  land,  and  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally go.od.  The  calcareous  sec- 
tions are  fertile  and  productive, 
affording  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  In- 
dian corn  in  abundance  ;  and  the 
sections  which  are  not  so  favoura- 
ble for  the  growth  of  grain,  are 
well  adapted  to  grazing.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  beef  and  pork 


are  marketed,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  flax  are  annually  raised. 

This  being  an  interior  township, 
and  not  having  engaged  to  any 
extent  in  any  manufacturing  inte- 
rest, agriculture  is  almost  exclu- 
sively the  business  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

There  is  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  forest  lands  in  the  town  ; 
the  natural  growth  of  timber  con- 
sists of  oak,  walnut,  chesnut,  and 
other  deciduous  trees. 

The  waters  of  the  township  are 
principally  embodied  in  the  Sau- 
gatuck  and  Norwalk  rivers  ;  the 
former  of  which  intersects  it,  run- 
ning through  its  centre,  and  the 
latter  washes  its  western  section. 

In  addition  to  the  public  or 
county  roads,  the  town  is  accom- 
modated with  several  turnpikes  ; 
one  from  Danbury  to  Norwalk 
leads  through  it,  and  also  one 
from  Danbury  to  Greenfield,  in 
the  town  of  Fairfield. 

Of  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical establishments  of  the 
town,  there  are  1  Woolen  Fac- 
tory, 5  Grain  Mills,  2  Cloth  Dres- 
sing establishments,  3  Carding 
Machines,  3  Tanneries  and  1 
Lime  kiln. 

The  population  of  this  town,  in 
1810,  was  1717;  and  there  are 
about  260  Dwelling  houses,  about 
300  Electors,  2  Companies  of  In- 
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fantry  and  a  part  ©fa  Company 
of  Cavalry,  of  Militia. 

Its  civil  divisions  are  1  located 
Congregational  Society  and  11 
School  Districts ;  besides  the  lo- 
cated, there  is  1  Society  of  Epis- 
copalians, and  1  of  Methodists,  all 
of  which  are  accommodated  with 
houses  for  public  worship. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  5  Mer- 
ca  tile  Stores,  5  Taverns  or  Pub- 
lic Inns,  1  Social  Library,  2  Physi- 
cians and  3  Clergymen. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1816,  was  $48,707. 

Reading  was  incorporated  in 
May,  1767. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Joel  Barlow, 
L.  L.  D.  distinguished  as  a  poet, 
politician,  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  this  town. 
As  the  design  of  this  work  does 
not  contemplate  giving  lengthy  bi- 
ographical accounts,  we  must,  in 
this  instance,  confine  ourselves 
to  a  notice  of  a  few  facts,  exhi- 
biting a  compressed  view  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Mr.  Barlow. 
He  was  born  in  or  about  the  year 
1755.  His  father,  who  was  an  in- 
dependent farmer,  but  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  died  whilst  he 
was  a  youth,  leaving  him  a  small 
patrimony,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  liberal 
education,  which  he  had  contem- 
plated. Having  been  placed  in 
Dartmouth  College  in  1774,  he 
was  soon  after  removed  from 
thence  to  Yale  College,  at  New- 
Haven,  where  he  graduated  in 
1778.  The  class  into  which  he 
entered  was  remarkable  for  the 
great  promise  of  talent  which  ma- 
ny of  its  members  disclosed  ; 
among  whom  Barlow  always  rank- 
ed conspicuous.     The  late  Asa 


Spalding  and  Uriah  Tracey,  his 
Excellency  Oliver  Wolcott,  Alex- 
ander Wolcott,  Abraham  Bishop 
and  Josiah  Meigs  were  mem- 
bers of  this  class.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  aca- 
demic studies  with  great  reputa- 
tion, and  at  the  public  commence- 
ment in  1 778,  delivered  or  recited 
an  original  poem,  which  was  the 
first  time  he  had  appeared  before 
the  public  in  his  poetical  charac- 
ter. This  effusion  of  his  muse 
was  soon  after  printed,  and  has 
been  preserved  in  a  collection 
entitled  "  American  Poems."  Pre- 
viously to  this  period,  and  whilst 
Barlow  was  in  College,  the  revo- 
lutionary war  corrfmenced,  and 
the  natural  ardour  and  enthusi- 
asm of  his  mind,  stimulated  by  the 
pervading  spirit  of  liberty  which 
characterized  the  times,  led  him 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  a  con- 
test in  which  both  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  and  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  his  country  were  so  inti- 
mately concerned.  During  the 
early  period  of  the  war,  the  mi- 
litia of  Connecticut  constituted 
an  important  part  of  the  army. 
Barlow  had  four  brothers  in  the 
service  ;  and  more  than  once,  du- 
ing  vacations,  he  armed  himself 
with  a  musket,  and  joined  them 
in  the  "  bloody  strife,"  as  a  vo- 
lunteer. It  is  said  he  was  in  the 
battle  at  White  Plains. 

Upon  his  leaving  College,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  ;  but, 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  and  re- 
commendation of  some  of  his 
friends,  he  was  induced  to  aban- 
don this  situation,  and  to  qualify 
himself  for,  and  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  chaplain  to  the  ar- 
my.   Whilst  in  this  situation,  he 
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wrote  several  poetical  effusions, 
strongly  marked  with  patriotic  and 
liberal  sentiments,  and  calculated 
to  encourage  and  animate  the  ar- 
my, in  the  various  hardships,  pri- 
vations and  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  And  whilst 
in  the  army,  he  conceived,  plan- 
ned, and  in  part  composed,  the  ce- 
lebrated poem  which  he  after- 
wards published,  entitled  the  "Vi- 
sion of  Columbus,"  and  which 
was  subsequently  enlarged  into 
his  great  national  poem,  the  Co- 
lumbiad.  In  1781,  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  at  New-Haven, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a 
poem,  entitled  the  "  Prospect  of 
Peace,"  which  was  principally 
embodied  in  the  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus. About  the  same  time,  he 
married  Miss  Baldwin  of  New- 
Haven,  a  sister  of  Abraham  Bald- 
win, for  many  years  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress  from  Geor- 
gia, of  whose  life  and  character 
there  is  a  brief  notice  following 
the  account  of  the  town  of  Guil- 
ford. After  the  peace  in  1783, 
Barlow  being  out  of  employment, 
resolved  to  resume  the  study 
of  law,  for  which  purpose  he  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  with  the  ex- 
pectation, probably,  of  making  it 
his  residence  for  life.  Whilst  in 
this  situation,  to  aid  him  in  his 
finances,  he,  in  connection  with 
Elisha  Babcock,  established  a 
weekly  newspaper,  called  the 
"  American  Mercury,"  which  has 
ever  since  been  published  by  Mr. 
Babcock. 

In  1787,  whilst  engaged  in  this 
business,  he  published  his  "  Vision 
of  Columbus,"  a  patriotic  and  po- 
pular poem.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Louis  XVI. j  and  met  with  very 


flattering  success,  being  re-print- 
ed in  London  within  a  few  months ; 
it  has  since  gone  through  a  se- 
cond edition  in  America,  and  one 
in  Paris.  About  this  period,  in 
pursuance  of  the  request  of  the 
General  Association  of  the  clergy 
of  this  State,  he  undertook  the 
revision  of  Dr.  Watts'  version 
of  the  Psalms.  His  edition  was 
published  in  1786,  and  comprised 
several  devotional  pieces  of  his 
own  composing. 

About  the  time  of  these  publi- 
cations, he  disposed, of  his  interest 
in  the  paper  to  Mr.  Babcock,  and 
opened  a  book-store,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  which  was  to  effect 
the  sale  of  his  poem  and  edition 
of  the  Psalms.  About  this  time, 
the  Anarchiad  was  published  at 
this  place,  in  which  Mr.  Barlow 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  conspicu- 
ous part.  On  the  4th  of  July. 
1787,  and  whilst  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  in  session 
at  Philadelphia,  he  delivered  an 
oration  to  the  Connecticut  Cin- 
cinnati. Not  being  satisfied  with 
his  prospects  in  his  profession,  the 
next  year  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, as  the  agent  of  a  Land  Com- 
pany, called  the  Ohio  Company, 
from  whence  he  soon  proceeded 
to  France.  Whilst  in  France,  the 
Revolution  commenced,  which  led 
Barlow  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  republican  party,  and  parti- 
cularly with  those  which  were  af- 
terwards  denominated  Girondists. 
His  philanthropy  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  led  him 
to  enter  warmly  into  their  plans, 
which  received  the  support  of  his 
genius  and  political  intelligence 
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and  experience.  In  1791,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  ard  near  the 
close  of  that  year,  published  his 
"  Advice  to  Privileged  Orders," 
a  work  of  solid  merit,  exposing, 
in  a  forcible  manner,  the  abuses 
and  evils  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  In  1792,  he 
published  a  small  poem,  entitled 
the  "Conspiracy  of  Kings."  From 
these  publications,  being  of  a  po- 
litical iiature,  and  from  his  intima- 
cy with  the  leaders  of  opposition, 
or  friends  of  reform  in  England, 
he  had  become  very  obnoxious  to 
the  ministerial  party.  Near  the 
close  of  the  year  1792,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  as  one  of  a 
committee  of  the  London  Consti- 
tutional Society,  with  an  Address 
from  the  Society  to  the  National 
Convention.  He  was  received  in 
France  with  great  respect ;  and, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  had  confer- 
red upon  him  the  rights  of  a 
French  citizen.  The  year  follow- 
ing, he  was  employed,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  deputation  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing the  territory  of  Savoy, 
as  a  department  of  the  Republic. 
Whilst  at  Chamberry,  in  this  ter- 
ritory, he  wrote  a  political  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Piedmont. 
In  this  place  he  amused  himself 
in  writing  a  mock  didactic  poem, 
called  "  Hasty  Pudding."  From 
Savoy  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  resided  for  about  three  years. 
During  this  period,  he  translated 
Volney's  Ruins  being  shocked  at 
the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution,  he 
withdrew  from  political  affairs. 

In  1795,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington  consul  at 
Algiers,  with  powers  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Dey,  and  to 


redeem  all  American  prisoners 
held  in  slavery  by  any  of  the  Bar- 
bary  powers.   He  immediately  set 
out  upon  his  mission,  and,  crossing 
through  Spain,  arrived  at  Algiers, 
where  he  soon  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty  with  the  Dey, 
although  surrounded  with  nume- 
rous difficulties.    Early  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  he  negotiated  a  sim- 
ilar treaty  with  Tripoli,  and  libe- 
rated all  the  American  prisoners 
|  held  in  captivity.    In  1797,  he  re- 
j  signed  his  consulship  and  returned 
to  Paris  ;  and  having  engaged  in 
i  some  commercial  pursuits  or  spe- 
|  culations,  was  very  successful,  and 
'  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune. 
I  In  the  rupture  which  took  place 
'between  France  ?nd  the  United 
i  States,  Barlow  exerted  his  influ- 
lence  and  talents,  to  promote  an 
I  amicable  adjustment ;  for  which 
I  end  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
j  people  of  the  United  States,  up- 
;  on  the  measures  of  the  party  then 
;  in  power.    This  was  soon  follow 
j  ed  by  another,  which  was  more 
abstract   and  examined,  in  that 
clear  and  forcible  manner  pecu- 
liar to  its  author,  various  political 
topics,  and  particularly  certain  es-' 
tablished  principles  of  maritime 
law  and  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
His  views  were  novel  and  bold, 
and  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  abstract  right,  which  he  regard- 
ed as  the  only  true  policy.  In 
1805,  after  an  absence  of  seven- 
teen years  from  his  native  coun- 
try, Barlow  resolved  upon  re-visi- 
ting the  scenes  of  his  youth.  He 
accordingly  sold  his  real  estate  in 
France,  which  he  had  regarded  as 
his  adopted  country,  as  long  as  it 
continued  the  country  of  liberty. 
After  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
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country,  he  purchased  him  a  de- 
lightful situation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Georgetown,  within  the  limits 
of  the  district  of  Columbia.  W  hilst 
in  this  situation,  he  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety, friendship  and  esteem  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  of 
the  United  States ;  &  of  the  other 
important  functionaries  and  char- 
acters of  distinction,  who  were 
residents,  or  engaged  in  public 
employments  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. In  1 806,  he  published  a 
prospectus  of  a  national  institution, 
or  university ;  to  establish  which, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate ;  it  met  with  considerable  op- 
position ;  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  who  never  reported, 
and  thus  this  great  national  object 
ended.  He  now  devoted  his  at-  j 
tention  to  the  revision  and  im-j 
provement  of  his  favourite  poem  ; 
and  in  1808,  the  Columbiad  made 
its  appearance  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent volume,  which  ever  issued 
from  an  American  press.  The  high 
price  of  this  edition  prevented  its 
circulation  5  and  the  subsequent 
year,  it  was  re-printed  in  two  vol- 
umes. The  same  year,  it  was  re- 
published in  London,  in  an  elegant 
royal  8  vo.  The  Columbiad  has 
been  attacked  in  the  severest  man- 
ner, by  critics  of  every  rank ; 
but  Barlow,  relying  upon  the  solid 
merits  of  the  poem,  and  the  im- 
partial award  of  posterity,  either 
treated  them  with  neglect  or  con- 
tempt. The  Columbiad  is  an  epic 
poem,  abounding  in  philosophical 
discussion,  and  in  enlarged,  politi- 
cal and  national  views.  It  was  ex- 
panded from  the  vision  of  Colum- 
bus which  it  comprises,  and  is  the 
offspring  of  the  labour  of  half  a 
life.    It  is  a  great  national  work, 


and  cannot  fail  of  going  down  to 
posterity,  to  the  latest  generation. 
The  name  of  Barlow  wiJl  long  be 
known  and  revered,  when  all  those 
who  have  attempted  to  asperse  it, 
will  be  forgotten.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  hisColumbiad,  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  materials 
for  a  general  history  of  the  United 
States,  a  work  which  he  had  long 
meditated ;  but  whilst  thus  occu- 
pied, in  1811,  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  government ;  whereupon 
he  soon  embarked  again  for  France, 
clothed  with  authority  and  distin- 
guished honours.  He  applied  him- 
self with  great  diligence  to  the 
duties  of  his  new  station,  and  made 
every  exertion  to  effect  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  indemnity  for  spoliation.  In 
October  1812,  he  was  invited  to  a 
conference  with  the  Emperor  at 
Wilna.  He  immediately  set  off  up- 
on this  mission,  and  travelled  day 
and  night,  exposed  to  the  severe 
weather  of  a  northern  climate ; 
subject  to  great  fatigue,  and  ac- 
commodations at  the  public  Inns 
b'  ing  the  most  wretched,  scarcely 
being  able  to  obtain  a  wholesome 
meal,  his  constitution  was  unable, 
to  withstand  these  severe  trials ; 
he  sunk  into  a  state  of  debility, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  died,  December  22d,  1812,  at 
Zarnawica,  an  obscure  village  of 
Poland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cracow.  America  has  produced 
few  men  more  justly  deserving  of 
immortality  than  Barlow;  and 
none,  it  is  believed,  who  have  made 
their  title  to  it  more  sure.  He  liv- 
ed in  an  eventful  period,  and  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  both  hemis- 
pheres ;  and  as  a  poet,  a  man  of 
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science,  a  politician,  a  philosopher  |  civil  liberty  &  of  science,  through- 
and  a  philanthropist,  his  name  wil!  lout  the  civilized  world, 
long  be  revered  by  the  friends  of!  I 

RIDGEFIELD. 


RIDGEFIELD  is  an  elevated 
post  township,  situated  in  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  County  and  State, 
bordering  upon  the  State  of  New- 
York,  10  miles  southwest  of  Dan- 
bury,  70  miles  southwest  of  Hart- 
ford, and  55  northeast  of  the  city 
of  New-York ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New-Fairfield,  on  the 
east  by  Danbury  and  Reading, 
on  the  south  by  Wilton,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  State  of  New- York. 
The  township  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  being  about  13  miles  in 
length,  and  hot  more  than  3  miles 
in  breadth  upon  ar-  average  estima- 
tion, and  comprises  an  area  of  a- 
bout  37  square  miles.  The  face 
of  the  county  is  characterized  by 
a  succession  of  ridges  and  vallies, 
ranging  northerly  and  southerly, 
in  a  direction  towards  Long  Island 
sound.  Some  of  these  ridges  are 
considerably  elevated,  and  afford 
an  interesting  view  of  the  sound, 
although  situated  at  a  distance  of 
14  miles.  The  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  township  is  primitive ; 
the  rocks  consisting  mostly  of 
granite  and  primitive  limestone. 
The  prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  interspersed  with  some  sec- 
tions of  calcareous  loam, — is  rich 
in  resources  for  agricultural  pro 
ductions  and  improvements,  wel 
adapted  both  to  a  cultivation  of 
grain  and  grazing,  and  also  very 
favourable  for  fruit.  The  agricul- 
tural productions  consist  of  wheat, 
rye,  corn,  oats,  flax  ;  and  cheese, 
butter,  beef,  wool,  &c. 


The  waters  of  the  town  con- 
sist of  numerous  small  streams,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  are 
several  branches  of  Norwalk  and 
Saugatuck  rivers.  Upon  some  of 
these  streams,  there  are  advanta- 
geous sites  for  mills  or  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  town 
is  accommodated  with  the  Ridge- 
field  and  Danbury  turnpike.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business, 
and  the  manufactures  of  the  town, 
exclusive  of  those  of  a  domestic  cha- 
racter, are  inconsiderable.  There 
are  1  Woolen  Factory,  3  Fulling 
Mills  and  cloth  dressing  establish- 
ments, 1  large  Tannery,  3  Grain 
Mills  &  2  Carding  Machines.  There 
are  several  limekilns  in  the  town. 

Of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  town, 
there  are  2  located  Congregational 
Societies,  and  12  School  districts ; 
besides  the  located,  there  is  1  So- 
ciety of  Episcopalians,  1  of  Bap- 
tists and  1  of  Methodists. 

In  the  first  located  Society,  there 
is  a  small  but  pleasant  village, 
comprising,  within  the  limits  of  a- 
bout  one  mile,  50  or  60  Dwelling 
houses,  2  Churches,  a  Post-office, 
3  Mercantile  Stores,  and  several 
Mechanics'  Shops. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
11810,  was  2103;  and  there  area- 
bout  300  Electors  or  Freemen,  a- 
bout  the  same  number  of  Dwelling 
houses,  and  2  companies  of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $55,357. 

In  the  town,  are  12  primary 
Schools  and  1  Academy,  1  Social 
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Library,  5  Mercantile  Stores,  4 
Taverns,  4  Houses  for  public  wor- 
ship, 4  Physicians  and  1  Clergy- 
man. 

The  tract  of  land,  comprising 
the  township  of  Ridgefield,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Caudatowa 
high  land,  from  its  elevated  situa- 
tion, affording  a  prospect  of  Long 
Island    for    forty    miles ;  and 


of  the  sound,  and  vessels  navigating 
it.  The  Indian  title  was  purchas- 
ed in  1708,  by  several  persons  of 
Norwalk,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five.  The  deed  bears  date  the 
30th  of  September  1708,  and  at 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  General 
Court,  it  was  incorporated  into  a 
distinct  township,  by  the  name  of 
Ridgefield. 


SHERMAN. 


SHERMAN  is  a  township,  situa- 
ted in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county,  60  miles  from  Hartford ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Kent,  in 
Litchfield  county,  on  the  east  by 
New-Milford,  on  the  south  by  New- 
Fairfield,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
State  of  New- York  ;  having  an  av- 
erage length  of  9  and  a  half  miles, 
and  an  average  breadth  of  only  2 
and  a  half  miles,  containing  23 
and  three-fourths  square  miles. 
Its  surface  is  uneven,  being  char- 
acterized by  elevated  and  lofty 
hills,  and  deep  and  extensive  vales. 
The  soil  is  various,  according  to 
the  local  situation  of  the  lands, 
but  is  generally  a  gravelly  loam. 
The  hills,  which  are  not  suffered 
to  remain  for  the  growth  of  timber, 
afford  grazing;  and  the  vales, (most 
of  which  are  warm  and  fertile,) 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  rye  and  Indian  corn, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  an- 
nually raised. 

Of  the  mineralogy  of  the  town 
are  some  beds  of  iron  ore,  which, 
however,  have  received  but  little 
attention. 

The  town  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous small  streams,  which  discharge 


their  waters  into  the  Ousaton- 
ick. 

A  turnpike  road  lately  granted, 
extending  from  New-Milford  to 
the  State  of  New- York,  runs  thro' 
this  town.  Sherman  contains  one 
located  Congregational  Society,  a 
Society  of  Episcopalians,  and  part 
of  a  Society  of  Baptists,  and  some 
Quakers.  It  contains  6  School 
districts  and  Schools,  and  3  small 
villages,  of  10  or  15  houses  each. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  949;  and  there  are  150 
Freemen,  2  companies  of  militia, 
and  1 30  Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $22,168. 
There  are  1  Woolen  Factory,  3 
Distilleries,  2  Tanneries,  1  Grain 
Mill,  1  Fulling  Mill,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine, 1  Mercantile  Store,  1  Pub- 
lic Inn,  2  Physicians  and  1  Clergy- 
man. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in 
1802. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Dr.  James  Pot- 
ter, late  President  of  the  Medical 
Society,  was  a  resident  in  this  town. 
He  was  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
general  science. 
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STAMFORD,  an  extensive  and 
populous  maritime  post  township, 
is  situated  on  Long  Island  sound, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county  and  State,  10  miles  south- 
west of  Norwalk,  42  southwest  of 
New-Haven,  76  southwest  from 
Hartford,  and  43  northeast  from 
New- York  :  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  State  of  New- York,  on  the 
east  by  New-Canaan  and  Norwalk, 
on  the  south  by  Long  Island  sound, 
and  on  the  west  by  Greenwich. 

The  township  comprises  an  area 
of  about  55  square  miles  ;  having 
a  mean  length  from  north  to  south 
of  abotrt  9  and  a  half  miles,  and 
a  mean  breadth  from  east  to  west 
of  nearly  6  miles. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
township,  rich  in  the  resources  of 
agricultural  opulence,  abounding 
in  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
of  sustaining  the  primary  interests 
of  civilization,  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  the  arts  ;  it  possesses  a 
moderate  and  uniform  climate, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  ready  and 
convenient  market.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  exhibiting  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  diversity  of  mode- 
rate hills  and  gentle  declivities 
□lid  dales.  The  soil  is  a  rich  gra- 
velly loam,  feasible  and  fertile ; 
being  adapted  both  to  tillage  and 
grazing. 

The  staple  agricultural  products 
are  Indian  corn,  rye  and  potatoes  5 
the  latter  of  which  are  extensive- 
ly cultivated.  From  the  facilities 
of  communication  with  New- York, 
the  value  of  potatoes  is  much  in- 
creased, and  a  sure  and  ready 
market  afforded  5  and  hence  their 
cultivation, which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances must  always  be  a  mi- 
nor object  with  the  farmer,  has 


I  become  in  this  town  an  important 
interest.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  100,000  bushels  sent  to 
the  New- York  market  annually 
from  this  town. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by 
several  good  mill  streams,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Mill  river,  which 
intersects  the  township,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  sound, 
forming  at  its  mouth  a  good  har- 
bour ;  the  Noraton  and  the  Mi- 
annus,  the  latter  of  which  washes 
the  northwestern  section  of  the 
town,  running  thence  into  Green- 
wich. The  harbour  at  the  mouth 
I  of  Mill  river  has,  at  ordinary  tides, 
about  eight  and  a  half  feet  of  wa- 
ter; besides  this,  there  are  two 
other  harbours  in  the  town,  but 
the  former  is  the  principal  one, 
and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  mari- 
time business.  The  shipping  con- 
sists of  six  vessels,  three  of  which 
are  employed  principally  as  pack- 
ets between  this  place  and  New- 
York,  and  the  others  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Black  and  shell  fish 
are  taken  in  Long  Island  sound, 
and  in  the  bays  and  inlets  thereof. 

Connected  with  the  navigation 
business  of  this  town  is  the  manu- 
facture of  flour,  for  exportation, 
which  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively. There  are  two  mills  ex- 
clusively employed  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  one  of  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  State,  containing  16  run  of 
stones  ;  the  other  contains  10  run. 
Besides  these,  there  are  7  other 
Grain  Mills  in  the  town.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
there  are  no  considerable  manu- 
facturing interests  in  this  town ;  not 
taking  into  view  those  of  a  domes- 
tic character.  There  are  2  Fulling 
Mills  and  Clothiers*  work?,  4  Cat- 
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ding  Machines  and  2  Tanneries. 
The  mercantile  business  of  the 
place  is  considerable,  there  being 
1 4  Dry  Goods  and  Grocery  Stores. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
consist  of  3  located  Ecclesiastical 
Societies  or  Parishes,  and  11 
School  Districts.  Besides  the  lo- 
cated, there  are  1  Episcopal  Soci- 
ety ;  2  Baptist  Societies ;  1  of 
Methodists,  and  1  Society  of 
Friends. 

In  the  first  located  Society  there 
is  a  delightful  and  interesting  vil- 
lage, pleasantly  situated  upon  Mill 
river,  and  the  great  mail  road 
leading  to  New- York.  It  is  a  neat 
and  handsome  place,  and  compris- 
es about  50  or  60  Dwelling  hous- 
es, some  of  which  are  large  and 
elegant,  a  Post  office,  several  pro- 


fessional offices,  2  Churches,  and 
several  Mercantile  Stores.  The 
Post  office  at  this  place  is  a  distri- 
buting office. 

The  population  of  Stamford,  in 
1810,  was  4440;  and  there  are 
about  450  Electors,  4  Companies 
of  Militia,  and  about  600  Dwelling 
houses. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1816,  was  $91,668. 

There  are  in  the  town  8  Public 
Inns  or  Taverns,  7  Houses  for 
religious  worship,  1 1  primary 
Schools,  2  Social  Libraries,  4  Phy- 
sicians, 7  Clergymen  and  4  Attor- 
nies. 

This  is  an  ancient  town,  the  set- 
tlement having  commenced  in 
1641.  It  was  called  by  the  na- 
tives Rippowams. 


STRATFORD. 


STRATFORD,  a  pleasant  and 
flourishing  post  township,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  Ousa- 
tonick river,  about  3  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  13  from  New-Ha- 
ven; bounded  on  the  north  by 
Trumbull  and  Huntington,  on  the 
east  by  the  Ousatonick  river,  on 
the  south  by  Long  Island  sound, 
and  on  the  west  by  Fairfield.  Its 
average  length  is  about  6  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  4  miles, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  24 
square  miles. 

The  township  is  generally  level, 
and  free  from  stone  ;  the  more 
prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
interspersed  with  some  sections  of 
sandy  loam.  The  flat,  bordering 
upon  the  harbour  and  the  river, 
appears  to  be  an  alluvial  forma- 
tion, presenting,  on  an  examina- 


tion into  its  interior  structure, 
alternate  strata  of  sand  and  gra- 
vel, with  some  strata  of  clay. 
This  is  a  strong  and  rich  soil ;  the 
more  elevated  lands  in  the  interi- 
or are  of  a  good  soil,  being  warm, 
healthy  and  productive.  They 
afford  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  grass 
and  flax,  the  latter  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated to  great  advantage,  and  is 
of  an  excellent  quality.  There 
are  also  various  other  agricultural 
productions,  of  which  cider,  cider 
brandy,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork, 
lard  and  flax  seed  are  the  most 
considerable. 

The  southern  border  of  the 
town  is  washed  by  Long  Island 
sound,  and  the  eastern  by  the  Ou- 
satonick river.  There  are  seve- 
ral valuable  shad  fisheries  in  the 
Ousatonick  ;  and  almost  all  kinds 
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of  shell  fish  are  taken  in  the  har- 
bour, which  consists  of  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  or  of  Long  Island  sound. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2895;  and  there  are 
300  Freemen  or  Electors,  4  Com- 
panies of  Militia,  and  about  420 
Dwelling  houses,  including  the 
borough  of  Bridgeport. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $54,197. 

The  manufacturing  and  mecha- 
nical employments  of  the  town, 
exclusive  of  the  borough  of  Bridge- 
port, are  1  Tin-ware  Factory,  1 
Tannery,  2  Carding  Machines,  3 
Grain  Mills,  3  Merchants'  Mills, 
for  flouring  wheat,  grinding  Indian 
corn  and  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
consist  of  2  located  Congrega- 
tional Societies,! incorporated  Bo- 
rough, and  10  School  Districts  ; 
there  is  also  a  Society  of  Episco- 
palians, and  one  of  Methodists,  all 
of  which  are  respectively  provi- 
ded with  Houses  for  public  wor- 
ship. There  are  10  common  or 
primary  Schools,  one  in  each  Dis- 
trict, and  an  Academy  or  Gram- 
mar School. 

Bridgeport,  an  incorporated 
borough,  is  situated  in  north  lat. 
41°  18'  and  west  Ion.  73°  12',  on 
the  west  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
called  Bridgeport  harbour,  distant 
southwest  from  New-Haven  17 
miles,  and  from  Hartford  51,  and 
northeast  from  New- York  62 
miles  ;  bounded  south  on  Long 
Island  sound  ;  it  is  about  two  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west.  The  harbour  extends 
about  three  miles  within  land  to 
the  head  of  tide  water,  where  it 
meets  Pequanock  river,  a  consi- 


derable mill  stream,  on  which  are 
several  mills  within  a  dozen  miles, 
and  two  with  six  run  of  stones  on 
tide  water.  The  average  width 
of  the  harbour,  at  high  water,  (it 
being  a  tide  harbour,)  is  eighty 
rods.  At  low  water,  most  of  it  is 
bare,  leaving  only  a  channel  about 
a  dozen  rods  wide.  Common  tides 
rise  seven  feet ;  spring  tides  nine. 
The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at 
high  water,  in  common  tides,  is 
thirteen  feet ;  within  the  bar  the 
water  is  much  deeper,  and  has  a 
muddy  bottom,  so  that,  at  low  wa- 
ter, loaded  vessels  lie  at  ease  on 
the  flats,  while  those  in  the  chan- 
nel, of  almost  every  size,  have  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water,  as  ships 
of  200  tons  can  conveniently  load 
at  the  wharves,  and  at  high  water 
proceed  to  sea.  Vessels,  when 
once  within  the  bar,  are  at  all 
times  safe  from  dangers  of  the 
sea  ;  and  the  entrance  is  also  safe 
and  easy,  by  means  of  a  large  bea- 
con, just  within  the  chops,  40  feet 
in  height,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
channel,  and  the  light-house  on 
Fairweather's  Island,  both  of  which 
were  procured  to  be  erected  by 
citizens  of  Bridgeport. 

There  is  a  bridge  across  the  har- 
bour, about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
its  mouth,  75  rods  long,  and  24 
feet  broad,  built  on  trestles,  and 
accommodated  with  a  draw,  for 
vessels  to  proceed  above.  This 
bridge,  though  originally  built  by 
the  State,  now  belongs  to  an  in- 
corporated company,  who  are  by 
law  allowed  to  collect  a  toll  upon 
it. 

The  surface  on  which  the  town 
is  principally  built,  is  a  plain  or 
level,  about  12  feet  above  high 
water  mark.    There  is,  however. 
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a  rise,  called  golden  hill,  commeri- 1 
cirjg  about   100  rods  northwest 
of  the  centre  of  the  present  build- 
ings, which,  after  a  gradual  ascent 
of  about  20  rods,  in  which  the 
perpendicular  elevation  is  50  feet, 
presents  a  surface  of  half  a  mile 
square,  forming  a  delightful  situa- 
tion for  an  upper  town,  from  which 
the  eye  may  at  a  single  glance  take 
a  survey  of  Long  Island  and  the 
sound  for  a  distance  of  30  or  40 
miles,  with  the  numerous  vessels 
plying  upon  the  latter :  and  more 
nearly  of  a   champaign  country 
for  several  miles  to  the  east  and  - 
west  of  the  town,  forming  altoge- 1 
ther  a  landscape  highly  beautiful. 
The  base  of  this  hill  appears  to  be  i 
silicious  rock,  much  of  which  may 
be  easily  split  into  convenient  buil- 
ding stones,  while  the  soil  upon  it ! 
is  of  sufficient  depth,  and  of  the  j 
best  mould,  for  trees  and  cultiva- 1 
tion.    Several  springs  of  the  best  j 
water  issue  from  the  southeastern 
side  of  the  hill,  from  fountains  j 
evidently  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  an  extensive  town. 

The  earth  in  the  lower  town 
has  no  where  been  opened  deeper 
than  for  wells.    The  lowest  stra- 
tum discovered  is  a  fine  alluvial 
sand  ;  next  incumbent,  is  a  coarse 
gravel,  then  a  fine  gravel,  in  the 
moister  parts  mixed  with  clay  and  i 
some  veins  of  iron  ore.    The  sur-  • 
face  is  a  soil  formed  principally  of 
clay  and  sand,  and  naturally  the  ] 
most  fertile,  and  affords  excellent  I 
gardens.  i 
Of  the  various  roads  running  in-  i 
to  the  country,  one  only  is  a  turn- 
pike, called  Bridgeport  and  Mpw-  i 
town  turnpike, beginning  at  Bridge-  t 
port  and  ending  at  New-Milford.  ' 
On  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  1 


|  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  the 
tide  waters  break  put,  and  take  the 
course  of  a  small  stream  called 
Old  Mill  creek,  about  two  miles 
upon  which  stands  a  large  flouring 
mill  of  eight  run  of  stones  ;  the 
dam  forming  a  bridge,  across  which 
is  the  great  stage  road  from  New- 
Haven  to  New- York.  The  land 
between  the  two  branches,  called 
the  Point,  is  a  beautiful  level 
plain,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  a  handsome  village,  called  the 
Old  Mill  village,  although  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

There  is  a  natural  canal  running 
from  the  Ousatoniek  river  into 
Bridgeport  harbour,  which  is  at 
present  useful,  and  with  a  little 
expense  might  be  of  vast  import- 
ance, as  it  would  give  an  inland 
boat  navigation  from  Bridgeport 
to  Derby.  Oysters  and  clams, 
both  round  and  long,  together  with 
a  variety  of  scale  and  fin  fish,  are 
found  plentifully  in  the  harbour 
and  adjoining  waters. 

The  borough  contains  a  popula- 
tion, by  an  actual  census,  of  867 
persons,  and  the  point,  222  ;  ma- 
king an  aggregate  population  of 
1089.  Within  the  borough  are 
92  dwelling  houses,  on  the  point, 
31,  in  the  whole,  123;  of  which 
many  are  handsome  two  story  buil- 
dings, generally  painted  white. 

There  are  in  the  borough,  2 
handsome  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship, each  having  a  good  bell,  one 
for  Episcopalians  and  the  other 
for  Congregationalists. 

The  principal  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  are  manufactures, 
trade,  commerce  and  navigation. 
There  are  1 8  sail  of  vessels,  ma- 
king 1414  tons,  employed  princi- 
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pally  in  the  coasting  and  West-In- 
dia trade.  Large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  kiln  dried 
Indian  meal,  rye,  corn,  oats,  flax- 
seed, pork,  beef,  butter,  lard,  ci- 
der, cider  brandy,  and  a  vast  vari- 
ety of  other  articles,  which  con- 
stitute the  exports  of  the  place, 
afford  them  constant  employment. 
The  principal  manufacturers  are 
hatters,  saddlers,  saddle-tree  ma- 
kers, boot  and  shoe  makers,  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  watch  makers, 
watch  case  makers,  plate  workers 
and  fan  light  makers,  tinners, 
comb  makers,  carriage  makers, 
cabinet  makers,  tallow  chandlers 
and  coopers.  The  products  of  the 
labours  of  many  of  these  furnish 
large  items  in  the  exports  of  the 
place.  Of  the  manufactures  here 
noticed,  which  are  exported  for 
a  market,  hats,  saddles,  saddle- 
trees, combs,  boots,  shoes  and 
candles  are  the  most  important. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  Connec- 
ticut where  the  plate-working  bu- 
siness is  carried  on  ;  and  the  plate 
which  is  madehereis  as  handsome, 
and  of  as  good  a  quality  as  any 
in  America.  There  are  also  two 
tanneries,  at  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  leather  of  all  sorts  are  ma- 
nufactured 5  three  printing  offices, 
one  an  extensive  establishment, 
exclusively  for  books  ;  from  the 
others  are  issued  two  weekly  news- 
papers :  two  book-binderies,  each 
of  which  carries  on  the  business 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  large 
quantities  of  books  are  bound  an- 
nually ;  one  pottery,  besides  a  va- 
riety of  mechanics'  shops  upon  an 
inferior  scale.  There  are  in  the 
borough,  15  large  warehouses,  28 
mercantile  stores.  1  bank,  1  prac- 


tising physician,  1  surgeon,  1  law 
yerand  i  clergyman. 

The  most  singular  and  striking 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants* 
is  their  carefulness  in  avoiding  li- 
tigation ;  and  it  is  perhaps  an  un- 
precedented fact,  that  there  has 
not  been,  in  the  space  of  20  years, 
a  single  trial  before  the  County 
or  Superior  Court,  wherein  the 
parties  were  both  residents  in  this 
borough  ;  and  but  few  in  which 
either  of  them  has  lived  here. 

The  borough  of  Bridgeport  is 
one  of  the  most  healthy  places  in 
the  State,  no  epidemical  or  con- 
tagious disease  having  ever  pre- 
vailed here,  and  cases  of  fever 
very  rarely. 

Though  situated  within  three 
miles  of  Stratford  and  four  of  Fair- 
field, both  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlements of  the  State,  at  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  there 
were  not  more  than  10  or  12 
small  houses  upon  the  site  where 
Bridgeport  has  since  been  built ; 
so  that  the  place  has  grown  up 
to  its  present  size  and  consequence 
since  that  period.  In  1793,  the 
bridge  was  built  across  the  har- 
bour ;  in  1798,  afire-engine  was 
provided  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  village  incorporated  for  its 
management ;  in  1 800,  the  bo- 
rough was  incorporated  ;  and  in 
1806,  the  bank  established,  hav- 
ing received  a  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  the  State.  In  1810, 
the  census  was  taken  separately, 
for  the  first  time,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  borough  then  con- 
tained 572  inhabitants. 

The  growth  of  this  place  has 
been  altogether  natural,  having 
never  heen  forced,  or  received 
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any  aid  or  patronage,  other  than 
what  has  arisen  from  its  own  lo- 
cal advantages  and  resources ; 
from  which  considerations,  and 
from  its  present  flourishing  ap- 
pearances, it  is  belie  ved  that  it  will 
not  prove  altogether  an  illusion, 
to  calculate,  that  at  some  future 
period  it  will  become  a  considera- 
ble town. 

In  addition  to  the  borough  of 
Bridgeport,  there  are  several  vil- 
lages in  this  town ;  the  one  called 
Old  Mill  village,  which  is  the  most 
considerable,  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. There  is  also  the  village 
of  Putney,  and  the  village  of  Oro- 
noque. 

There  are  in  Stratford,  exclu- 
sive of  Bridgeport,  2  Physicians, 
2  Attornies,  2  Clergymen,  and  1 
Social  Library. 

Stratford  is  an  ancient  town, 
having  been  settled  in  1639. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  David 
Wooster  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  was  born  in  1711.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  and 
took  his  first  degree  in  1738.  He 
commanded  the  Connecticut  sloop 
of  war,  in  the  expedition  against 
Louisburgin  1745,  which  convey- 
ed the  Connecticut  troops.  This 
sloop,  together  with  one  from 
Rhode-Island,  which  accompanied 
it  in  this  expedition,  engaged  the 
Renonnee,  a  French  frigate  of  36 
2;uns,  which,  although  superior  in 
force  to  both  of  her  assailants,  was 
compelled  to  sheer  otF,  to  avoid 
being  captured.  In  the  French 
war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  regiments, 
raised  by  this  State  for  that  ser- 
vice, sustained  this  command  du- 
ring most  of  the  war,  and  acquir- 
ed the  reputation  of  a  faithful,. 


brave  and  good  officer.  From  his 
military  experience  and  character, 
and  the  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired,  he  was  appointed  in 
1775,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  commander 
of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and 
was  subsequently  made  a  Briga- 
dier General  in  the  continental  ar- 
my. This  commission  he  soon 
resigned,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  the  first  Major  Ge- 
neral of  the  militia  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

In  1777,  a  party  of  the  British 
having  landed  at  Compo,  and 
marched  from  thence  to  Danbu- 
ry,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  military  stores  at  that  place, 
belonging  to  the  public.  General 
Wooster  hastened  to  oppose  them 
with  such  force  as  he  could  collect 
on  the  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
which  consisted  of  about  300  men. 
With  this  inconsiderable  force  he 
fell  upon  the  British,  as  they  were 
retreating,  having  accomplished 
the  object  of  incursion,  and  burn- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  the 
town.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued, 
in  which  Gen.  Wooster,  while  gal- 
lantly fighting  in  the  van  of  his 
little  party,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. This  event  happened  on  the 
27th  April,  1777,  and  he  died  on 
the  2d  of  May  following,  at  Dan- 
bury.  A  monument  was  voted  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory  by  Con- 
gress, which,  however,  has  never 
been  done. 

Gen.  Wooster  was  a  brave  and 
good  officer,  an  ardent  patriot, 
possescd  a  respectable  understan- 
ding, and,  in  his  various  public 
and  private  relations,  sustained  a 
character  distinguished  for  integ- 
rity, benevolence  and  virtue. 
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TRUMBULL,  an  interior  post 
township,  is  situated  4  and  a  half 
miles  from  Bridgeport,  20  from 
New-Haven,  and  55  from  Hart- 
ford ;  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Huntington,  on  the  south 
by  Stratford,  and  on  the  west  by 
Fairfield  and  Weston.  Its  average 
length  is  about  5  miles,  and  its  aver- 
age breadth  4  and  a  half  miles, 
comprising  about  22  square  miles. 

The  township  is  uneven,  being 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale  ;  and 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil 
is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  it  is  con- 
siderably fertile  and  productive. 
Rye,  corn,  oats  and  some  wheat 
are  cultivated ;  and  the  lands  are 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  grass,  and  to  grazing. 

The  geological  structure  of  the 
township  is  characterized  by  gran- 
itic features,  and  its  natural  growth 
is  the  same  as  is  common  to  this 
region. 

The  town  is  watered  by  Pequan- 
ock,  a  small  stream  which  dischar- 


ges its  waters  into  Bridgeport  har- 
bour. The  Bridgeport  and  New- 
Milford  turnpike  road  leads  thro' 
this  town. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1241  ;  and  there  are 
1  75  qualified  Electors,  I  company 
of  militia,  and  about  200  Dwelling 
houses.  There  are  4  Grain  Mills, 
3  Fulling  Mills  and  Clothiers' 
works,  3  Carding  Machines,  and  5 
Mercantile  Stores. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society,  and  1  So- 
ciety of  Episcopalians,  both  of 
which  are  accommodated  with  hou- 
ses for  public  worship  ;  6  School 
districts  and  Schools,  and  1  small 
Social  Library.  There  are  2  Phy- 
sicians, 1  Clergyman  and  1  Attor- 
ney. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $25,100. 

Trumbull  originally  belonged  to 
Stratford,  and  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1801. 
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WESTON  is  situated  about  8 
miles  north  from  the  sound.  It  is 
bounded  south  by  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, east  by  Trumbull  and  Hunt- 
ington, north  by  Reading  &  New- 
town, &  west  by  Wilton  and  Nor- 
walk.  The  extent  of  the  township 
is  nearly  9  miles  from  east  to  west, 
6i  6  miles  from  north  to  south,  con- 
taining about  50  square  miles,  or 
32000  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven 
&  hilly,  and  the  soil  a  gravelly  loam. 
The  geological  structure  of  the 
town,  (which  has  probably  never 
been  examined,)  exhibits  many  ap- 
pearances of  iron  ore  ;  its  rock  is 
a  coarse  granite,  micaceous  schis- 


tus,  some  silicious  stones  and 
felspar.  The  forests,  which  are 
considerably  extensive,  comprise 
oak  of  the  various  kinds,  hickory, 
maple,  bass,  white-wrood,  chesnut^ 
butternut  &c,  containing  much 
valuable  timber. 

The  lands,  when  cultivated, 
produce  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  flax, 
all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables, 
esculent  roots,  and  fruit  from 
plants,  vines,  shrubs  and  trees, 
common  to  the  climate.  But  rye, 
oats  and  corn  are  the  staple  agri- 
cultural productions. 

There  arc  several  small  streams 
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in  the  town,  which  afford  many 
valuable  sites  for  mills,  and  other 
hydraulic  works ;  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which,  are  the  Sau- 
gatuck  and  its  branches,  Mill  river, 
and  Creker's  brook.  Many  of  the 
privileges  which  these  streams  af- 
ford are  advantageously  occupied. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  wrho  are 
steady  and  industrious.  The  turn- 
pike road  from  Fairfield  to  Dan- 
bury  passes  through  this  town. 

The  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  is  26 1 8  ;  and  there 
are  about  450  Electors,  and  230 
militia*  The  general  list  of  the 
town,  in  1817,  was  $57,551. 

There  are  9  Grain  Mills,  12 
Saw  Mills,  1  Forge  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  4  Distilleries,  4 
Tanneries,  3  Carding  Machines,  3 
Fulling  Mills,  14  Mercantile  Stores 
and  380  Dwelling  houses. 

There  is  an  Academy,  possess- 
ing a  considerable  fund,  which 
renders  it  a  free  School ;  the  num- 
ber of  district  Schools  we  have 
not  ascertained ;  3  Social  Libra- 
ries, 2  Congregational  Societies 
and  Churches,  1  Episcopal  Church, 
1  for  Methodists,  and  1  Society  of 


Baptists;  3  Physicians  and  1  At- 
torney. The  town  was  first  settled 
in  1738,  and  incorporated  in 
1787. 

In  1808,  a  meteoric  phenome- 
non occurred  in  this  towTn.    A  so- 
lid mass,  or  meteoric  stone,  was 
precipitated  to  the  earth,  accom- 
panied with  a  loud  explosion.  It 
appears  to  have  been  broken  in 
the  explosion  ;  and  was  found  in 
pieces  or  fragments.    Soon  after 
its  descent,  it  was  quite  warm  : 
and  its  fall  was  attended  with  the 
usual  meteoric  appearances,  a  bril- 
liant light,  and  loud  noises.  Its 
general  appearance  was  that  of 
iron  ore,  its  exterior  being  cover- 
ed slightly  with  rust,  and  small 
portions  of  pure  malleable  iron 
were  intermixed  with  the  mass. 
This  was  a  very  large  meteoric 
stone,  it  being  supposed  to  have 
weighed  2001  lis.  ;    and  in  its  fall 
it  penetrated  into  the  earth  three 
feet.    Tljere  have  been  few  me- 
teoric masses  which  have  fallen, 
of  equal  size  with  this,  although 
some  have  exceeded  it.  Two 
meteoric  stones  fell  in  Verona, 
one  of  which  weighed  200,  and 
the  other  300  pounds. 
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WILTON  is  a  post  township, 
situated  6  miles  north  from  Nor- 
walk,  and  34  miles  westerly  from 
New-Haven.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ridgeheld,  on  the  east  by 
Reading  and  Weston,  on  the  south; 
byNorwalk,  and  on  the  west  by 
New-Canaan  and  Salem,  in  the 
State  of  New- York.  Its  extent 
is  about  G  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  4  miles  in  breadth,  comprising 


about  17000  acres.  The  surface, 
is  broken,  there  being  two  ridges 
which  run  northerly  and  southerly, 
intersecting  the  town.  The  soil  is 
a  gravelly  loam,  considerably  pro- 
ductive, and  best  adapted  to  a  grain 
culture.  Wheat,  rye,  corn  and  oat^ 
are  the  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. The  lands  are  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  and  atford  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  &c.    The  natural 
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growth  of  timber  is  similar  to  other 
towns  in  the  county,  the  forests 
consisting  principally  of  deciduous 
trees. 

The  town  is  watered  by  two 
small  rivers,  which  unite  near  its 
centre,  forming  Norwalk  river, 
and  numerous  small  streams.  It  is 
well  provided  with  public  roads, 
but  is  not  accommodated  with  any 
turnpike,  except  that  the  Norwalk 
and  Danbury  turnpike  runs  a  short 
distance  in  the  north  section  of  the 
town. 

There  are  but  few  mechanics 
in  Wilton,  and  the  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  agriculture,  being  so- 
ber and  industrious  farmers. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  amounted  to  1728;  and  there 


are  about  250  Freemen  or  Elec- 
tors, 140  militia,  and  270  Dwelling 
houses.  There  are  7  Mercantile 
Stores,  2  Grain  Mills,  4  Saw  Mills, 
4  Distilleries,  2  Tanneries,  1  Clo- 
thiers' Works  and  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine. The  list  of  the  town  in  1817, 
was  $38,281. 

There  is  1  Congregational  So- 
ciety  and  Church,  1  also  of  Epis- 
copalians, and  1  of  Baptists. 
There  are  9  Schools,  an  Academy, 
somewhat  flourishing,  4  Clergy- 
men and  2  Physicians. 

Wilton  was  incorporated  as  a 
Society,  previous  to  1726,  the 
year  in  which  their  first  Clergyman 
was  settled,  belonging  at  that  time 
to  the  town  of  Norwalk.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1.802, 
■ 
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WINDHAM,  a  considerable 
and  flourishing  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  county,  is  situated 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  county  of  Worcester,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  east  by  the 
State  of  Rhode-Island,  on  the 
south  and  southwest  by  the  coun- 
ty of  NewLondon,  and  on  the 


west  by  the  county  of  Tolland* 
The  south  and  west  lines  of 
the  county  are  irregular ;  but  its 
general  form  is  that  of  an  ob- 
long square,  having  a  mean  length, 
from  north  to  south,  of  about 
29  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  of  more  than 
21  miles,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  620  square  miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county;  their  situation,  with  re- 
lation to  Windham,  the  seat  of  justice ;  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1810;  dwelling-houses;  religious  societies;  school- 
districts,  and  post-offices. 


Towns. 

Post 

Popu- 

Dwelling 

Religious 

School 

Distance  from 

offices. 

lation. 

houses. 

societies,  districts. 

Windham. 

Windham. 

1 

2416 

450 

4 

16 

Ashford. 

1 

2553 

420 

6 

21 

15  m.  N. 

Brooklyn. 

1 

1200 

160 

2 

8 

12m.  N.  E. 

Canterbury. 

1 

1812 

260 

o 
O 

14 

8  m.  E. 

Columbia. 

1 

834 

130 

1 

6 

7  m.  W. 

Hampton. 

1274 

182 

3 

10 

8  m.  N.  E. 

Killingly. 

2 

2544 

350 

4 

21 

17  m.  N.  E. 

Lebanon. 

1 

2580 

370 

4 

17 

6  m.  S.  W. 

Mansfield. 

1 

2570 

360 

19 

7  m.  N.  W. 

Plainfield. 

I 

1738 

300 

2 

13 

12m.  E. 

Pomfret. 

1 

15)05 

300 

4 

11 

15  m.  N.  E. 

Sterling. 

1101 

179 

2 

9 

16m.  E. 

Thompson. 

1 

2467 

450 

4 

14 

24  m.  N.  E. 

Voluntown. 

1016 

160 

3 

8 

20  m.  S.  E. 

Woodstock. 

I 

2058 

400 

5 

20m.  N.  E. 

A  See  Jlpperidic, 
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The  county  of  Windham  is  in 
general  a  rich  and  productive  ag- 
ricultural district.  Its  surface  is 
characteristically  a  succession  of 
moderate  elevations,  with  gentle 
declivities ;  and  its  general  incli- 
nation is  to  the  south  and  east, 
and  most  of  its  waters  run  in  those 
directions. 

With  the  exception  of  some  part 
of  the  borders  of  Long  Island 
sound,  and  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Connecticut  river,  this  xounty  has 
as  mild  and  as  uniform  a  climate 
as  any  section  of  the  State.  Al- 
though this  tract  is  uniformly  hil- 
ly, yet  no  part  of  it  is  mountain- 
ous, or  very  elevated.  The  pre- 
vailing soil  is  a  primitive,  gravelly 
loam,  being  a  suitable  mixture  of 
gravel  and  siliceous  earths.  In 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  surface  is  stony,  and  con- 
siderably rough  ;  so  much  so,  in 
many  sections,  as  to  render  it  un- 
suitable for  arable  purposes.  The 
lands  in  general  are  best  adapted 
to  grazing  ;  and  many  sections  af- 
ford some  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  dairy  farms  in  the 
State.  The  natural  character  and 
adaptation  of  the  soil  must  always, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  control 
its  agricultural  interests  ;  and 
hence,  in  this  county,  the  dairy 
business  comprises  the  principal 
objects  of  husbandry,  and  affords 
its  most  important  staples.  Large 
quantities  of  cheese,  butter  and 
pork  are  annually  sent  abroad ; 
being  marketed  in  Norwich,  Pro- 
vidence, Boston,  New- York  and 
the  southern  States. 

Upon  the  borders  of  the  Quini- 
baug  and  Shetucket,  and  their 
branches,  there  are  considerable 
Tacts  of  alluvial,   which,  with 


y 


some  other  sections,  are  well 
adapted  to  a  grain  culture,  and 
afford  considerable  quantities  of 
oats,  Indian  corn  and  rye ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  two  first.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  there 
are  some  sections  that  are  light 
and  lean,  The  raising  of  neat 
cattle  and  sheep  also  receives  con- 
siderable attention  in  this  coun- 
ty ;  and  in  general  the  agricultural 
interests  are  as  flourishing  in  this 
as  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  its 
inhabitants  being  remarkable  for 
their  hardy  and  persevering  habits 
of  industry,  the  salutary  results 
of  which,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  the  flourishing  state  of  ag- 
riculture, the  numerous  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  the  ge- 
neral condition  and  appearance 
of  social  improvements  and  of 
wealth,  are  every  where  to  be  seen. 

The  waters  of  the  county  are 
mostly  embodied  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, the  Quinibaug  and  She- 
tucket. The  first  of  these  rivers 
waters  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  affords  some  valuable 
tracts  of  alluvial.  This  river  re- 
ceives, in  its  course,  the  French, 
the  Moosup,  Little  river,  and  va- 
rious other  small  streams ;  which 
abound  with  numerous  sites  for 
hydraulic  works.  The  Shetucket 
washes  the  western  section  of  the 
county ;  its  principal  tributary 
streams  are  the  Willimantic  and 
Hop  rivers,  the  former  of  which 
forms  a  part  of  its  western  boun- 
dary, and  the  Nachaug,  which  has 
numerous  branches,  and  abounds 
with  many  valuable  water  privi- 
leges. 

Shad  and  salmon  .are  taken  in 
the  Quinibaug,  the  Shetucket,  and 
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their  branches ;  and  the  latter, 
which  have  long  since  left  the 
Connecticut,  ascend  the  Quiri- 
baug  as  high  as  French  river,  in 
Thompson. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  a  ma- 
nufacturing spirit  has  disclosed  it- 
self in  this  county,  which,  by  open- 
ing new  fields  for  enterprise,  new 
channels  for  capital,  and  develop- 
ing new  sources  of  industry,  pro- 
mises the  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive results.  This  spirit  has 
been  principally  directed  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  is  pur- 
sued more  extensively  here  than 
in  any  other  county  in  this  State. 
There  are  22  Cotton  Factories  in 
this  county,  many  of  which  are 
upon  a  respectable,  and  some  up- 
on an  extensive  scale.  Most  of 
these  factories  were  established 
during  the  late  war ;  and  at  that 
time  they  were  very  flourishing 
and  prosperous ;  but  from  the 
vast  and  alarming  influx  of  goods, 
which  followed  the  peace,  in  com- 
mon with  other  establishments 
throughout  the  country,  they  ex- 
perienced great  depression,  and 
exhibited  serious  appearances  of 
declension,  many  having  stopped 
their  operations ;  but  for  some 
time  past  the  business  has  been 
reviving,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect,  that  they  have  survived  the 
crisis,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
problem,  whether  our  cotton  fac- 
tories will  be  able    to  maintain  I 


themselves  and  pursue  the  bu- 
siness ; — it  is  reduced  to  a  certain- 
ty that  they  will.  The  most  scep- 
tical and  the  most  prejudiced  must 
yield  to  the  force  of  facts,  and 
the  demonstrations  of  experience. 
Some  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  woolen  manufacture.  There 
are  10  small  establishments  in  the 
county ;  and  the  domestic  or 
household  manufactures  of  wool 
are  extensive,  and  are  facilitated 
by  establishments  for  carding 
wool  and  dressing  cloth  for  cus- 
tomers, of  which  there  are  of 
the  former,  37,  and  of  the  latter,  23, 

There  are  in  the  county  85 
Grain  Mills,  2  Oil  Mills,  and  2  Pa- 
per Mills,  Besides  these,  there 
are  several  other  manufactures  in 
some  sections  of  the  county  ;  raw 
and  sewing  silk,  hor  :  combs,  and 
various  manufactures  of  iron,  such 
as  steel-yards,  screw  augers,  &c, 
receive  considerable  attention. 

The  county  of  Windham  contains 
52  Religious  Societies,  31  School 
Societies,  which  are  divided  into  a 
suitable  number  of  School  Dis- 
tricts, of  which  there  are  187,  ex- 
clusive of  Woodstock  ;  23  Social 
Libraries,  &91  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  population  of  the  county, 
in  1810,  was  21,61 1  ;  and  its  ag- 
gregate list,  in  1817,  $678,629. 

Windham  county  originally  be- 
longed to  the  counties  of  Hartford 
and  New-London,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  county  in  May  1726. 


WINDHAM, 


WINDHAM,  the  seat  of  justice 
for  the  county,  and  a  considera- 
ble post  township,  is  situated  14 
miles  north  of  Norwich  port,  30 


east  of  Hartford,  and  44  west  of 
Providence;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hampton  and  Mansfield,  on  the 
west  by  Columbia  and  Lebanon. 
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on  the  south  by  Franklin  and  Lis- 
bon, in  New-London  county,  and : 
on  the  east  by  Canterbury.  The 
township  comprises   an  area  ofj 
about  46  square  miles  ;  having  a, 
mean  length  from  east  to  west  ofj 
about   8  miles,  with  a  medium 
breadth  of  nearly  6  miles. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  fertile  in-  j 
teiior  township  ;  the  surface  is  ge- ! 
nerally  hilly,  particularly  the  eas- j 
tern  section  ;  but  it  is  not  moun- 1 
tainous  or  broken.  Its  geological  j 
character  is  primitive,  the  internal  I 
strata  consisting  principally  of  gra- 
nite and  schistus. 

About  three  miles  northwest  from 
the  Court-House,  there  is  an  in- 
exhaustible quarry  of  stone,  which 
are  very  excellent  and  valuable 
for  building,  and  a  great  conven- 
ience to  the  town. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a  dark  co- 
loured gravelly  loam  ;  some  sec- 
tions in  the  first  society  or  western 
part  of  the  town  are  a  sandy 
loam. 

The  forests  are  not  extensive, 
but  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
fuel,  and  to  supply  the  demands 
for  timber,  which  the  interests  of 
the  town  require.  They  consist 
principally  of  hickory,  oak  of  the 
various  kinds,  and  chesnut. 

The  agricultural  productions 
comprise  all  which  are  common 
to  this  region ;  beef,  pork,  butter, 
cheese,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats  and 
buckwheat  are  the  principal.  Of 
most  or  all  of  these  productions, 
there  is  annually  a  considerable 
surplus,  which  is  sent  abroad  for 
a  market. 

The  waters  of  the  town  are 
abundant  and  pure.  The  princi- 
pal streams  are  the  Willimantic 
and  Nachaug;  the  former  enter- 


ing this  town  from  the  northwest, 
and  the  latter  from  the  north. 
They  unite  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  northwest  from  the  Court- 
House,  in  this  town,  and  form  the 
Shetucket,  a  considerable  and 
pleasant  river.  These  and  other 
small  streams  afford  numerous 
sites  for  hydraulic  works.  They 
are  also  supplied  with  fish,  consi- 
derable quantities  of  shad  and 
some  salmon  being  annually  ta- 
ken in  the  Shetucket,  Willimantic 
and  Nachaug  rivers.  Across  the 
Shetucket,  within  this  town,  there 
are  three  expensive  bridges  ;  one 
considerable  bridge  upon  the  Wil- 
limantic, and  two  upon  the  Na- 
chaug, all  of  which  are  maintain- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

It  is  accommodated  with  seve- 
ral turnpike  roads ;  two  of  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles  in  its  centre,  one  leading 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
to  Norwich  and  New-London,  the 
other  leading  from  Hartford  to 
Providence  ;  there  is  also  a  turn- 
pike leading  from  this  place  to. 
Middletown. 

The  manufacturing  and  mecha- 
nical establishments  of  the  town 
consist  of  2  Paper  Mills,  3  Fulling 
Mills  and  Clothiers'  works,  3  Car- 
ding Machines,  8  Grain  Mills  and 
10  Saw  Mills. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2416  ;  and  there  are 
about  400  Electors,  3  Companies 
of  militia,  two  of  Infantry  a?.d  one 
of  Artillery,  and  450  Dwelling 
houses. 

This  town  contains  two  Parish- 
es or  located  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties, one  called  the  First  Society, 
the  other  Scotland  Society  ;  be- 
sides these  there  are  two  Societies 
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of  Baptists,  all  of  which  are  ac- 
commodated with  houses  for  reli- 
gious worship. 

In  the  first  located  Society  there 
is  an  ancient  and  pleasant  village. 
It  has  an  interesting  site,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a  delightful  rural 
scenery.  It  contains  between  60 
and  70  Dwelling  houses,  the  Court 
House  and  Gaol  of  the  county,  1 
Church,  a  Post  office,  several 
professional  offices,  1  small  News- 
paper and  Printing  establishment, 
a  number  of  Mercantile  Stores, 
Mechanics'  shops,  &c.  The  mer- 
cantile business  of  the  town  is 
considerable,  there  being  15  Dry 
goods  and  Grocery  Stores,  1 3  in 
the  first  Society  and  2  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Scotland. 

The  town  contains  16  School 
Districts  and  common  Schools, 
which  are  maintained  a  suitable 
portion  of  the  year.  There  are 
8  practising  Attornies,  3  Physicians 
and  2  Clergymen. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  town 
was  commenced  about  the  year 
1686.  The  Indian  title  to  the 
tract  of  land  comprising  this  town- 
ship was  acquired  by  John  Mason 
and  thirteen  other  persons,  by  de- 
vise from  a  Mohegan  sachem, 
the  son  of  Uncas.  In  1676,  it 
was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  lots ; 
but  the  settlement  was  not  at- 
tempted until  about  ten  years  af- 
ter. It  was  incorporated  in  May 
1692,  by  the  name  of  Wind- 
ham. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Col.  Nathan 
Whiting,  distinguished  for  his  mi- 
litary services  during  the  French 
war,  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
lie  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  took  his  first  degree  in  1743. 
At  £tn  early  period  of  the  French 


war,  in  1755,  he  commanded  a  re- 
giment, under  Sir  William  John- 
son. He  belonged  to  the  detach- 
ment commanded  by  Col.  Will- 
iams, which  was  ordered  out  to 
meet  Baron  Dieskau  ;  and  being 
the  second  officer  in  rank,  after 
the  fall  of  Col.  Williams,  the  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  devolved 
upon  him ;  and  he  conducted  its 
retreat  with'  great  judgment,  skill 
and  intrepidity,  whereby  he  preser- 
ved his  men,  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  peril.  In  this  affair 
he  acquired  distinguished  honour. 
Col.  Whiting  was  regarded  as  a 
brave,  skilful  and  good  officer,  not 
only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but 
by  the  British,  who,  during  the 
war,  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing his  conduct. 

Col.  Eliphalet  Dyer$  L.  L.  D. 
distinguished  for  his  civil  and  mi- 
litary employments,  was  a  native 
of  this  town.  Col.  Dyer  was  born 
28th  September,  1721,  and  was 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Dyer, 
who  emigrated  from  England. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  received  his  first 
degree  in  1740.  Soon  after  this, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  pursued  as  a  profession. 
In  1 743,  when  he  was  but  22  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  peace  ;  and  in  1745  he  was 
chosen  a  representative  of  the  town 
in  the  General  Court,  and  continu- 
ed to  be  elected  to  this  oflice,  a 
few  sessions  excepted,  until  the 
year  1762.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war,  in  1755, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  regiments  raised  by 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  that 
service.  He  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice, having  the  command  of  a 
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regiment,  during  most  of  the  war? 
and  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  faithful  and  brave  officer. 
In  1762,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and  continued  in 
this  situation  for  several  years.  In 
1763,  he  went  to  England,  having 
been  constituted  the  Agent  of  the 
Susquehannah  Company,  to  pro- 
secute their  claims  in  Great-Bri- 
tain. At  this  period  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  hostility  to  the  rising 
prosperity  and  the  rights  of  the  co- 
lonies, began  to  disclose  them- 
selves in  the  parent  country  ;  of 
which,  and  of  the  ultimate  policy 
and  designs  of  that  country,Col.Dy- 
er  discovered  clear  indications,  and 
communicated  his  views  and  ap- 
prehensions on  his  return.  He 
was  appointed  a  Delegate  from 
this  State  to  the  Continental  Con- 


gress, holden  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1766.  He  was  also  appointed  a 
Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1774. 
which  preceded  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  war ; 
and  during  the  interesting  period 
of  this  momentous  contest,  he  was, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time, 
a  member  of  that  dignified  and 
important  body.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  this  State,  and  subsequently 
Chief  Justice,  which  office  he  held 
until  the  year  1793,  which  closed 
a  very  protracted  public  life.  He 
died  in  1807,  aged  86  years* 
having  lived  during  a  very  inter- 
esting period  of  our  history,  and 
taken  a  part  in  many  of  the  im- 
portant events  by  which  it  is  cha- 
racterized. 
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ASHFORD,  a  post  town,  is  situ- 
ated 31  miles  east  from  Hartford. 
It  is  bounded  west  on  Willington, 
north  on  Union  and  Woodstock, 
east  on  Pomfret,  and  south  on 
Hampton  and  Mansfield.  The  area 
of  the  town  comprises  about  59 
square  miles,  being  about  9  miles  in 
length,  &  nearly  7  in  breadth.  The 
surface  of  the  land  is  hilly  and  stony, 
the  soil  being  hard  and  gravelly,  yet 
considerably  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  dairy 
business  and  growing  of  cattle, 
are  the  leading  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants,  although 
rye,  corn,  oats,  flax  &c.  are  culti- 
vated. 

The  streams  in  Ashford, 
scarcely  deserve  the  character 
of  rivers,   the   mo«t  considera- 


ble are  the  Bigelow,  Mount  Hope 
and  Still  rivers.  Crystal  pond  is 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
town,  being  about  half  in  Ashford 
and  half  in  Pomfret ;  it  is  one 
mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth. 

There  are  a  number  of  roads 
either  passing  through  or  centring 
in  this  town  ;  the  middle  turnpike 
from  Hartford  to  Boston  passes 
through  it ;  the'  Providence  turn- 
pike leaves  the  Boston  road  one 
mile  east  of  the  central  meeting 
house ;  the  Tolland  county  turn- 
pike intersects  the  Boston  road 
two  miles  west  of  the  aforesaid 
meeting  house ;  and  there  is  a  turn- 
pike road  that  runs  through  the 
north  section  of  this  town  from 
Stafford  to  Woodstock. 
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There  is  a  small  but  pleasant 
•village  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  another  in  the  east  Society. 
The  inhabitants,  who,  like  those 
ef  the  other  towns  in  the  county, 
are  principally  agriculturalists, 
are  hardy,  persevering,  industri- 
ous and  ecoriomical. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2538  ;  there  are,  at  this 
time,  more  than  400  Freemen  or 
qualified  Electors,  about  420  Dwel- 
ling houses,  7  Churches,  3  forCon- 
gregationalists,  3  for  Baptists  and 
1  for  Methodists ;  8  Mercantile 
Stores,  1  Cotton  Factory,  1  Wool- 
en Factory,  6  Grain  Mills,  9  Saw 
Mills,  4  Carding  Machines  and  5 
Tanneries.  There  are  3  local  So- 
cieties and  21  School  districts  in 
Ashford,  and  3  small  Social  Libra- 
ries ;  2  practising  Attornies,  3  Phy- 
sicians and  4  Clergymen, 


I  The  list  of  polls  and  rateable  es- 
I  late  of  the  town,  in  1817,  was  $75- 
000. 

Ashford  was  first  settled  in 
1700,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1710. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  brave  Col. 
Thomas  Knozvtton,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  near  Haerlem  heights,  in 
September  1776,  was  a  native  of 
this  town.  He  was  an  intrepid  sol- 
dier, an  ardent  whig,  a  true  patriot 
and  a  worthy  citizen.  He  wras 
among  the  first  who  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  Independence,  giv- 
ing the  country  that  warlike  atti- 
tude, necessary  to  sustain  it ;  and 
at  an  early  period,  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  his 
country,  in  which  he  had  engaged 
with  patriotic  ardour  and  chival- 
rous heroism. 
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BROOKLYN,  a  post  town,  is 
situated  45  miles  east  from  Hart- 
ford, 80  miles  northeast  from  New- 
Haven,  and  30  miles  west  from 
Providence.  It  is  bounded  south 
on  Canterbury,  west  on  Hampton, 
north  on  Pomfret,  and  east  on 
Quinibaug  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Killingly  and  Piainfield. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  nearly 
6  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  5  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west,  containing  about  29 square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  consisting 
of  hill  and  dale,  and  somewhat 
stony  ;  but  is  very  fertile,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  grazing. 

The  dairy  business,  which  is  the 
leading  agricultural  interest,  is 
carried  on  in  a  successful  manner, 


and  very  extensively.  "  I  can  as- 
sert, with  confidence,"  says  our 
correspondent,  "  that  there  is  no 
town  in  the  State,  of  the  same 
magnitude,  which  makes  annually 
an  equal  quantity  of  cheese  and 
jpork."  A  good  dairy  farm,  pro- 
perly stocked  and  attended  to,  af- 
fords great  profits,  and  possesses, 
in  many  respects,  important  ad- 
vantages over  a  grain  farm.  The 
lands  are  less  exposed  to  become 
exhausted,  and  to  require  to  be 
restored  by  manures,  or  an  ameli- 
orating system  of  cultivation. 

The  streams  in  the  town  are 
inconsiderable  ;  the  largest  is 
Blackwell's  brook,  so  called, 
which  is  not  more  than  ten 
yalds  broad  in  common  water. 
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Quinibaug.  which  runs  on  the  east 
line  of  the  town,  is  a  considera- 
ble stream,  over  which  is  a  bridge 
leading  to  Killingly,  and  one  also 
on  the  road  to  Plairifteid.  There 
is  a  small  shad  fishery  on  the  Qui- 
nibaus  river.  The  turnpike  road 
from  Norwich  to  Woodstock  runs 
through  the  town  from  south  to 
north. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  there 
is  a  small  village  consisting  of 
about  20  Dwelling  houses,  a  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  2  Mer- 
cantile Stores  and  other  buildings. 

There  were,  at  the  census  of 
1310,  1 200  inhabitants  ;  there  are 
1 .50  Freemen  and  100  Militia,  in 
the  town,  160  Dwelling  houses,  2 
Dry  goods  and  1  Grocery  Store, 


3  Grain  Mills,  3  Saw  Mills,  2  Tan- 
neries and  1  Carding  Machine. 

The  town  forms  but  one  located 
Congregational  Society  ;  and  con- 
tains, besides,  a  Society  of  Epis- 
copalians, and  some  Baptists.  It 
contains  8  School  Districts,  in. 
each  of  which  a  school  is  main- 
tained for  several  months  in  the 
year,  and  1  small  Social  Library. 
There  are  2  Clergymen,  1  Attor- 
ney and  1  Physician. 

The  general  list  of  polls  and 
taxable  estate  in  1 8 1 7  was  $32,783. 

Brooklyn  was  formerly  a  Society, 
composed  of  the  towns  of  Pom- 
fret  and  Canterbury  ;  and  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  May  1 786, 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 


CANTERBURY. 


CANTERBURY  is  a  post  town- 
ship, 40  miles  east  from  Hartford ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Brooklyn, 
on  the  east  by  Plainfield,  on  the 
south  by  Lisbon  and  Griswold, 
and  on  the  west  by  Windham, 
having  an  average  length  of  8 
miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of 
4  and  a  half  miles,  containing 
an  area  of  about  36  square  miles. 

Its  surface  is  uneven,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  hilly, 
and  some  sections  are  level.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  gene- 
rally fertile  and  productive. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  fo- 
rests is  oak  of  the  various  kinds, 
chesnut  and  other  deciduous  trees. 
The  lands,  when  cultivated,  pro- 
duce rye,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat and  flax  in  great  abundance. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  Qui- 
nibaug river,  which  here  is  a  large 
21 


and  beautiful  stream.  It  annually 
overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilizes 
the  fine  tracts  of  alluvial  upon  its 
borders.  These  natural  meadows 
are  very  fertile,  and  afford  the  lar- 
gest crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
|  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

There  are  two  large  bridges 
across  this  river,one  called  Bacon's 
I  bridge,   and  the  other  Butler's 
|  bridge.    There  are  several  shad 
}  fisheries  upon  this  stream  ;  the  bu- 
|  siness  is  carried  on  in  the  proper 
i  season  successfully,  and  to  consi- 
!  derable  extent.    It  is  a  conve- 
j  nience  to  the  town,  and  a  source 
!  of  profit  to  the  proprietors.  Lit- 
|  tie  river  also,  an  admirable  mill 
j  stream,  runs  through  the  town, 
and  affords  a  number  of  sites  and 
privileges  for  water-works,  which 
are  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  conn- 
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ty.  In  the  south  part  of  the  town 
is  a  pond,  called  Bates'  pond. 
It  is  famous  on  account  of  its  wa- 
ters being  stored  with  pike,  or  pic- 
kerel, which  are  taken  very  plen- 
tifully with  the  hook. 

The  town  is  accommodated 
with  the  Norwich  and  Woodstock, 
and  the  Hartford  and  Plainfield 
turnpike  roads  ;  the  former  leads 
through  the  town  from  north  to 
south;  the  latter  from  east  to 
west;  whereby  they  intersect  each 
other  in  the  village  in  the  first 
society. 

There  are  2  located  Congrega- 
tional Societies,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  small  and  pleasant  village, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  Dwel- 
ling houses,  Stores,  and  a  Church, 
or  house  of  public  worship.  Al- 
though in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  towns  in  the  county,  agricul- 
ture is  the  leading  pursuit  of  the 
inhabitants,  yet  some  attention 
has  been  paid  to  manufactures. 
Exclusive  of  those  of  a  domestic 
character,  the  manufactures  and 
mechanical  employments  of  the 
town  consist  of  1  Woolen  Facto- 
ry, 2  Cotton  Factories,  1  Carding 
Machine,  2  Fulling  Mills  and  Clo- 


thiers' Works,  1  Pottery,  7  Grain 
Mills,  9  Saw  Mills  and  2  Tanne- 
ries. There  are  7  '  Mercantile 
Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1812;  and  there  are 
260  Dwelling  houses,  280  Elec- 
tors, and  1 30  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $44,259. 

There  are  14  School  Districts 
and  Schools,  and  1  Social  Libra- 
ry, recently  purchased  at  an  ex- 
pense of  800  dollars,  2  Clergymen, 
and  3  Attornies. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  town 
consisted  of  several  families  from 
Massachusetts,  and  several  from 
Hartford  in  this  State.  The  set- 
tlement was  commenced  on  the 
Quinibaug  river, in  1690;  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  1706  ;  when 
the  inhabitants  were  for  the  first 
time  led  to  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  year  after,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Estabrooke  was  settled  in 
the  ministry,  being  the  first  cler- 
gyman in  the  town.  He  continu- 
ed in  this  situation  until  his  dcath3 
in  1727. 


COLUMBIA. 


COLUMBIA,  a  post  town,  is 
situated  22  miles  east  from  Hart- 
ford. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
flop  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Coventry,  on  the  east  by  Wind- 
ham and  Lebanon,  south  by  Le- 
banon, and  west  by  Hebron.  It 
has  an  average  length  of  about  5 
miles,  and  is  4  miles  in  breadth  ; 
comprising  20  square  miles,  or 
iim-  13,000  acres. 


The  township  is  uneven  and  hil- 
ly ;  and  the  soil  is  a  coarse  gra- 
velly loam,  being  hard  and  dry, 
yet  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
considerably  productive.  The  rai- 
sing of  cattle,  and  the  making  of 
cheese,  are  the  leading  agricultur- 
al pursuits.  Rye,  corn,  oats  and 
flax  are  cultivated. 

The  hills  arc  stony,  consisting 
of    granite,  schistus  and  other 
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primitive  formations.  The  fo- 
rests consist  of  oak,  chesnut  and 
other  deciduous  trees. 

The  northern  border  of  this 
town  is  watered  by  Hop  river,  a 
lively  Mill  stream,  which  unites 
with  the  Willimantic.  It  would 
hardly  be  supposed,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  stream,  that  it 
was  the  resort  of  salmon ;  yet  such 
is  the  fact.  At  a  small  fishery  at 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  its 
junction  with  the  Willimantic, 
some  salmon  are  caught  annnally 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

This  town  is  accommodated  with 
the  Norwich  and  Hartford  turn- 
pike, and  also  with  one  from  Mid- 
dletown  to  Windham. 


The  town  constitutes  but  one 
located  Society. 

Its  population,  in  1810,  was 
834;  and  it  now  contains  122 
Dwelling  houses,  and  1  company 
of  Militia.  It  contains  3  Distille- 
ries, 2  Tanneries,  4  Grain  Mills,  1 
Fulling  Mill,  1  Carding  Machine, 
6  Saw  Mills,  2  Mercantile  Stores, 
6  District  Schools,  1  Congregation- 
al Church,  1  Clergyman,  2  Attor- 
nies  and  1  Physician. 

The  amount  of  taxable  polls 
and  estate  of  the  town  is  $22,- 
228. 

Columbia  was  formerly  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Lebanon,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1800. 


HAMPTON. 


HAMPTON  is  a  post  township, 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  8  miles  northeast  from 
Windham,  and  37  east  from  Hart- 
ford ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ashford  and  Pomfret,  on  the  east 
by  Pomfret,  Brooklyn  and  Canter- 
bury, on  the  south  and  southwest 
by  Windham,  and  on  the  west  by 
Mansfield.  Its  average  length  is  6 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
more  than  4  miles,  comprising 
about  25  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  uneven,  being 
considerably  hilly.  The  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  the  township  being  gra- 
nitic. It  is  considerably  strong 
and  fertile,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
grazing. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber 
consists  of  oak,  walnut,  chesnut 
and  other  deciduous  trees. 


Of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  town,  those  depending  upon 
the  dairy  business  are  the  most 
important ;  butter,  cheese,  beef 
and  pork  are  sent  abroad  for  a 
market.  The  farmers  in  this  town 
also  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  wool 
are  annually  produced,  most  or 
all  of  which  is  manufactured  in  a 
domestic  way. 

The  domestic  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  very  important,  and 
supply  almost  exclusively  the  sub- 
stantial fabrics  of  clothing  for  the 
inhabitants.  The  domestic  manu- 
factures are  not  confined  to  wool- 
en cloths,  but  large  quantities  of 
tow  cloth  are  annually  made,  from 
flax  raised  in  the  town. 

The  township  is  well  watered 
by  the  Nachaug,  a  considerable 
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branch  of  the  Shetucket,  and  a 
stream  called  Little  river,  which 
runs  through  its  centre.  These 
streams  afford  some  water  privi- 
leges for  mills  or  manufacturing 
establishments,  of  which  there  are 
5  Grain  Mills,  3  Fulling  Mills  and 
Clothiers'  works  and  2  Carding 
Machines.  There  are  likewise 
in  the  town,  3  Tanneries,  3  Mer- 
cantile   Stores   and   1  Tavern. 

The  town  comprises  1  located 
Congregational  Society,  2  Socie- 
ties of  Baptists,  and  10  School 
Districts.  There  is  a  small  village 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  con- 
sisting of  about  20  Dwelling  hou- 
ses, a  Congregational  Church,  &c. 


There  are  10  primary  or  common 
Schools,  one  in  each  District,  and 
1  Social  Library. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  $1274;  and  there  are 
about  220  Electors,  2  Companies 
of  Militia,  and  1 80  Dwelling  hou- 
ses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, as  rated  in  making  up  lists,  in- 
cluding polls,  is  $37,740. 

The  professional  men  are  2 
Clergymen,  one  Congregationalist 
and  one  Baptist,  3  Physicians  and 
1  Attorney. 

Hampton  belonged  originally  to 
Windham  and  Pomfret,  and  was 
incorporated  in  October,  1 786. 


KILLINGLY. 


KILLINGLY,  a  flourishing  ag- 1 
ricultural  and  manufacturing  post  | 
township,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  j 
section  of  the  State,  45  miles  east  I 
of  Hartford,  and  25  west  of  Pro-  j 
vidence  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  | 
Thompson,  on  the  east  by  Rhode- 1 
Island,  on  the  south  by  Sterling 
and  Plainfield,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Quinibaug  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Brooklyn  and  Pom- 
fret. 

The  township  comprises  an  area 
of  about  55  square  miles,  having 
a  mean  length  from  north  to  south 
of  more  than  9  miles,  and  a  mean 
breadth  from  cast  to  west  of  about 
6  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  un- 
even, consisting  of  moderate  ele- 
vations and  gentle  declivities  ;  but 
no  portion  of  it  is  mountainous. 
Upon  the  rivers  there  are  conside- 
rable tracts  of  alluvial.  There  are 
three  quarries  of  freestone,  which 


are  very  valuable  for  building  and 
other  purposes.  Some  indications 
of  lead  ore  have  recently  been 
discovered. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship there  is  a  hill  of  considera- 
j  ble  elevation,  called  half  mile 
|  hill,  one  side  of  which  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  disruption,  from  some 
concussion  of  nature. 

A  very  extraordinary  discovery 
was  made  in  this  town,  a  living 
frog  having  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  23  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
It  was  enclosed  or  embodied  in  a 
stratum  of  clay  ;  and,  on  being  dis- 
engaged, left  a  distinct  figure  of 
the  frog,  resembling  a  mould.  The 
frog,  when  discovered,  was  in  a 
torpid  state  ;  but  on  coming  to  the 
air,  it  became  animated,  and  ac- 
quired strength  and  power,  and 
soon  added  one  to  the  race  of  li- 
ving animals.  * 
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This  (own  has  extensive  forests, 
which  are  considered  of  recent 
growth ;  the  trees  are  of  the  de- 
ciduous species.  The  agricultural 
productions  are  pork,  beef,  butter, 
cheese,  Indian  corn  and  some  oth- 
ers. Upon  the  streams  of  wa- 
ter and  some  other  sections,  the 
lands  are  well  adapted  to  a  grain 
culture,  particularly  that  of  Indian 
corn,  of  which  considerable  quan- 
tities are  annually  raised.  This 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture 
are  greatly  promoted  by  the  use 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  as  a  manure, 
which  answers  a  very  valuable  pur- 
pose. 

This  township  is  watered  by 
the  Quinibaug,  which  washes  its 
western  border,  by  Five  mile  riv- 
er, a  branch  of  the  former,  and 
by  several  small  streams,  which 
afford  numerous  excellent  sites  for 
hydraulic  works.  Shad  and  salm- 
on are  taken  in  the  Quinibaug,  and 
small  fish  in  the  other  streams. 

There  are  three  considerable 
ponds  in  the  town,  one  of  which 
is  called  Quinibaug  pond,  and  one 
Killingly  pond. 

The  Connecticut  and  Rhode- 
Island  turnpike,  leading  from  Hart- 
ford to  Providence,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has 
been  carried  on  in  this  town  very 
extensively,  there  being  four  fac- 
tories upon  a  large  scale  ;  all  of 
which  contain  about  5006  spin- 
dles, and  were  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense, including  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, &c.  of  nearly  $300,000. 


One  of  the  factories  is  called  the 
Danielson  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny ;  one  the  Killingly  Manufactur- 
ing Company  ;  and  one  the  Ches- 
nut  hill  Manufacturing  Company. 
These  establishments  employ  a 
large  capital,  and  have  developed 
a  new  and  extensive  field  for  en- 
terprise and  industry.  We  have 
not  ascertained  the  number  of  per- 
sons which  they  employ.  At  the 
Danielson  Manufactory,  water- 
looms  have  been  introduced,  and 
in  general  the  business  is  carried 
on  upon  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  very  advantageously. 
Besides  the  Cotton  Factories  there 
are  1  Woolen  Factory,  1  Gin  Dis- 
tillery, 1  Paper  Hanging  Manu- 
factory, 4  Dying  Houses,  3  Clo- 
thiers' works,  3  Carding  Machines, 
3  Tanneries,  8  Grain  Mills  and 
8  Saw  Mills. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2542;  and  there  are 
about  350  Dwelling  houses,  about 
375  Electors,  and  3  Companies  of 
Militia. 

There  are  in  the  town  3  loca- 
ted Congregational  Societies,  and 
1  Society  of  Baptists,  all  of  which 
have  houses  for  public  worship. 
There  are  21  School  Districts  and 
primary  Schools,  4  Social  Libra- 
ries, 6  Mercantile  Stores,  2  Post 
offices,  one  called  Killingly  Post 
office,  the  other  Centre  Post  of- 
fice, 5  Clergymen,  6  Physicians, 
and  1  Attorney. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town^ 
in  1817,  was  $44,010, 

This  town  was  incor.  in  1 708. 
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LEBANON,a  post  town,  is  situa- 
ted 30  miles  southeast  from  Hart- 
ford. It  is  bounded  north  on  Co- 
lumbia, east  on  Windham  and 
Fr  inklin,  south  on  Franklin,  Boz- 
rah  and  a  part  of  Colchester,  west 
on  Colchester  and  Hebron.  The 
township  is  of  an  average  length  of 
more  than  7  miles  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  nearly  7  miles 
in  breadth,  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  containing  nearly  49 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  une- 
ven, being  moderately  hilly.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  rich,  deep,  unc- 
tuous mould,  nearly  of  a  chocolate 
colour ;  it  is  very  fertile,  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  grass.  Rye  and 
other  grains  are  cultivated ;  but 
the  dairy  business,  and  the  grow- 
ing of  neat  cattle  are  the  most 
important  agricultural  interests. 
Like  other  towns  in  the  county, 
the  lands  are  parcelled  out  into 
farms,  of  from  50  to  200  acres, 
and  some  few  of  a  larger  size.  The 
lands, being  fertile  and  productive, 
are  valued  very  high  for  an  interi- 
or town,  selling  frequently  at  about 
$50  per  acre  by  the  farm.  The 
timber  is  principally  chesnut,  wal- 
nut and  oak. 

There  are  no  streams  in  the 
town  deserving  the  character  of 
rivers,  but  it  is  well  watered  by 
brooks  and  rivulets,  some  of  which 
afford  sites  for  mills  and  other  hy- 
draulic works. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  3  located  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties, and  1 7  School  districts.  Main- 
street,  in  the  first  Society,  is  spa- 
cious and  pleasant,  being  for  near- 
ly two  miles  in  length  about  30 
rods  broad ;  it  contains  two  Church- 
es, an  Academy,  a  Post-office, 
several  Stores  and  a.  number  of 


substantial  and  convenient  Dwell- 
ing houses. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2580;  there  are  now 
about  400  Freemen,  2  companies 
of  Infantry,  a  part  of  a  company 
of  Cavalry,  and  a  part  of  a  company 
of  Artillery,  and  370  Dwelling 
houses.  There  are  1  Woolen  Fac- 
tory, 4  Grain  Mills,  4  Distilleries, 
3  Tanneries,  2  Carding  Machines, 
7  Mercantile  Stores  and  6  Taverns 
in  the  town.  There  are  3  Church- 
es for  Congregationalists  and  1  for 
Baptists,  1 7  School  districts,  4  Cler- 
gymen, 4  Physicians  and  2  Attor- 
nies. 

The  general  list  of  taxable  polls 
and  estate,  in  1817,  was  $67,949. 

Lebanon  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1697. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Jo- 
nathan Trumbull,  distinguished 
for  his  many  public  employments, 
was  a  native  and  resident  of  this 
town.  He  was  Governor  of  the 
State  for  fifteen  years  in  suc- 
cession, including  the  period  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  with  all 
its  political  animosities,  requir- 
ing, in  the  chief  executive  magis- 
trate, great  prudence,  firmness  and 
ability.  The  re-election  of  Gov. 
Trumbull  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  and  a  period  too  of  such 
peculiar  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  a  whig  and  a  patriot  in  the 
"  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 

The  Hon.  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
late  Governor  of  the  State,  was 
the  son  of  the  above  noticed  Jo- 
nathan Trumbull,  and  was  born 
and  resided  in  this  town.  He  was 
educated    at    Harvard  College, 
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where  he  graduated,  having  gone 
through  with  the  usual  course  of 
collegiate  studies  with  unusual  re- 
putation. In  1775,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress pay-master  in  the  northern 
department,  and  soon  after  secre- 
tary and  aid  to  General  Washing- 
ton. He  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House.  In 
1790,  he  was  chosen  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  this  State  ; 
and  in  1791  he  was  appointed  Spea- 
ker of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  situation  he  con- 
tinued until  1794,  when  he  was 
elected  a  Senator  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  In  1796, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  freemen 
Lieut.  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
in  1 798  Governor.  He  was  annu- 
ally re-elected  to  this  office  for 
eleven  years  in  succession,  and 
until  his  death,  in  1809.  He  was 
69  years  of  age.  Governor  Trum- 
bull was  a  man  of  handsome  tal- 
ents, of  very  respectable  acquire- 
ments, of  amiable  manners,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  social  vir- 
tues. The  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, which  he  so  long  en- 
joyed in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
affords  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  his  talents  and  virtues. 

The  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  D. 
D.  was  a  resident  clergyman  in 
the  north  Society  in  this  town, 
which  has  since  been  incorpora- 
ted into  the  town  of  Columbia. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1733. 
He  became  the  Principal  of  a  semi- 
nary which  had  been  established 
in  this  town  far  the  education  of 


the  native  Indian  youth.  About 
the  year  1 770,  he  removed  from 
this  town  to  Hanover  in  New- 
Hampshire,  and  the  seminary  was 
transferred  to  that  place,  and  be- 
came the  foundation  of  Dartmouth 
College,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheelock  was  appointed  the  first 
President,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  Institution. 
At  this  period,  the  country  about 
Hanover  was  mostly  a  wilderness. 
The  object  of  the  primitive  semi- 
nary was  still  in  a  measure  retain- 
ed ;  and  Dartmouth  College  was 
originally  designed  principally  for 
the  education  of  Indian  youth. 
President  Wheelock  presided  over 
this  Institution  until  his  death,  in 
1779,  aged  69  years.  The  Insti- 
tution, from  this  small  beginning, 
continued  to  flourish  under  his 
presidency,  and  attained  to  the 
character  of  a  respectable  Col- 
lege. On  the  death  of  President 
Wheelock,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John  Wheelock. 

The  Hon.  John  Wheelock,  L.  L. 
D.  was  born  in  this  town.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1779,  and  continued 
to  preside  over  the  Institution, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  inter- 
val, until  his  death,  in  1817.  He 
was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  equal  - 
ly respected  for  his  talents  and 
learning,  and  beloved  for  his  vir- 
tues. He  presided  over  the  In- 
stitution with  great  ability  and  suc- 
cess, and  gave  it  a  very  respecta- 
ble reputation.  Some  years  since, 
this  Institution  was  re-organized, 
having  received  a  new  charter, 
wherein  its  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  Dartmouth  University, 
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MANSFIELD,  a  considerable 
and  flourishing  post  township,  is 
situated  upon  the  western  border 
of  the  county,  28  miles  east  from 
Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  "Wellington  and  Ashford,  on  the 
east  by  Hampton  and  Windham, 
on  the  south  by  Windham,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Willimantic  river, 
which  separates  its  from  Coven- 
try. 

Its  average  length  from  east  to 
west  is  8  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  nearly  6  miles,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  about  46  square 
miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  un- 
even, being  diversified  with  hills 
and  dales,  the  eminences  in  gene- 
ral having  considerable  elevation. 
Upon  the  streams  of  water  there 
are  some  small  intervals.    The  1 
geological  character  of  the  town-  j 
ship  is  of  a  primitive  formation,  I 
the  rocks  and  stones  consisting  of ! 
granite,  gneiss,    and   micaceous  j 
schistus  ;  and  the  soil  is  a  hard,  | 
dry  gravelly  loam.    Some  mine- 1 
rals  have  been  discovered,  mica, 
felspar  and  quartz.  : 

The  natural  growth  of  timber 
is  oak,  walnut,  chesnut  elm,  ash, 
maple,  &c.  I 

The    agricultural   productions  j 
are  grass,  rye,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
butter,   cheese,  pork  and  beef. 
The  white  mulberry  tree  is  culti-  j 
vated  in  this  town,  for  the  making 
of  silk  ;  and  it  is  estimated,  that  | 
2500lbs.  of  raw  silk  are  annually 
manufactured.  The  silk  manufac- 
ture is  a  branch  of  industry  un- 
known in  most  of  our  towns,  and 
is  confided  principally  to  females, 
who  are  the  guardians  and  attend- 
ants of  the  silk-worm,  the  most 
curious  and  useful  of  insects. 


Besides  the  Willimantic^which 
washes  the  western  border  of  the 
town,  it  is  watered  by  Nachaug  ri- 
ver and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Mount  Hope  and  Fenton,  which 
unite  their  waters  near  the  south 
part  of  the  town.  These  streams 
afford  various  sites  for  mills  and 
other  water  works.  In  the  first 
Soeiety,  there  is  a  small  pond, 
called  Fish  pond,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  30  acres. 

The  middle  turnpike  road  from 
Hartford  to  Boston  leads  through 
this  town,  and  also  a  turnpike  from 
Norwich  to  Stafford,  and  ano- 
ther from  Windham  to  Hartford. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town 
consist  of  screw-augers,  steel- 
yards, horn  combs  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  is  carried  on  to  con- 
siderable extent,  sewing  silk,  cot- 
ton, of  which  there  are  two  estab- 
lishments, and  woolen,  of  which 
there  are  2  Factories.  There  are 
also  7  Grain  Mills,  10  Saw  Mills,  5 
Carding  Machines,  1  Oil  Mill,3Tan- 
neries,  and  7  MercantileStores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2570;  and  there  are 
500  Electors,  1 72  Militia,  and  360 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $62,750. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  3  located  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties or  Parishes  and  19  School 
Districts.  There  is  also  1  Society 
of  Baptists  and  1  of  Methodists  ; 
each  of  these  Societies  is  accom- 
modated with  a  house  for  public 
worship ;  and  in  each  of  the  School 
Districts  there  is  a  primary  or 
common  School  maintained. 

There  are  3  Social  Libraries, 
4  Physicians  and  2  Clergymen,  1 
Congregationalist  and  1  Baptist. 
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Maastield  was  comprised  within  j  j  of  Hartford,  and  was  first  settled 
the  original  limits  of  the  county  I  i  in  1703. 

PLAINFIELD. 


PLAINFIELD,  a  post  town- 
ship, is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  county,  41  miles 
east  from  Hartford,  and  30  west 
from  Providence  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Killingly,  on  the  east  by 
Sterling,  on  the  south  by  Vohm- 
town  and  Griswold,  and  on  the 
west  by  Canterbury  and  Brook- 
lyn. The  township  comprises 
an  area  of  about  40  square  miles  ; 
having  a  mean  length  from  north 
to  south  of  about  8  miles,  and  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  5  miles. 

From  the  surface,  soil  and  geo- 
logical features,  the  township  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  The 
eastern  section  is  rough  and  brok- 
en, being  hilly  and  stony.  The 
hills  are  considerably  elevated  and 
continuous,  forming  ridges,  exten- 
ding in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction.  The  western  section 
is  an  extensive  plain,  the  surface 
being  level,  and  the  soil  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  which  is  cultivated 
with  facility,  and  is  fertile  and 
productive.  These  plains  are  well 
adapted  to  a  grain  culture,  afford- 
ing excellent  corn,  oats,  rye,  &c. 

When  this  town  was  first  settled 
by  the  English,  these  plains  were 
free  from  timber,  admitted  of  im- 
mediate cultivation,  and,  from  the 
great  quantities  of  corn  raised 
here,  they  were  called  the  Egypt 
of  the  surrounding  settlements. 
Piaster  is  found  to  be  a  valuable 
manure  upon  this  soil ;  the  use  of 
which,  and  a  proper  regard  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  soil  by 
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clover  and  other  cultivated  grass- 
es, have  maintained  the  land  in  a 
rich  and  fertile  state. 

The  soil  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  township  is  of  a  gravelly 
character,  and  affords  good  graz- 
ing. Its  natural  growth  of  timber 
comprises  the  various  trees  com- 
mon to  this  region. 

The  Quinibaug  river  washes  the 
western  border  of  the  town,  and 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  its 
western  boundary,  separating  it 
from  Brooklyn  and  Canterbury. 
Upon  this  river  there  are  two 
bridges,  one  connecting  this  town 
with  Brooklyn,  and  the  other  with 
Canterbury.  The  Moosup  river 
runs  through  the  eastern  section 
of  the  town,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Quinibaug,  afford- 
ing in  its  course  an  unequalled 
number  of  excellent  sites  for  hy- 
draulic works. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
the  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island 
turnpike,  which  passes  through  it ; 
and  by  the  Windham  county  turn- 
I  pike,  which  terminates  at  the  point 
of  intersection  with  the  former. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  the  town, 
those  of  cotton  are  the  most  im- 
portant, there  being  4  Cotton  Fac- 
tories, one  of  which  is  called  the 
Union  Factory  ;  one  the  Moosup 
Factory,  which  has  been  burnt 
down,  and  is  not  yet  rebuilt ;  the 
Central  Factory ;  and  one  other. 
There  are  also  2  Woolen  Fac* 
tories.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  4  Carding  Machines  and 
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2  Clothiers'  works  for  customers, 
and  6  Grain  Mills. 

The  population  of  Plainfield,  in 
1810,  was  1738  ;  and  there  are 
now  about  230  Electors,  one  com- 
pany of  Infantry,  one  Rifle  com- 
pany, and  a  part  of  a  company 
of  Cavalry,  of  militia,  and  about 
300  Dwelling  houses. 

There  are  in  this  town  2  Reli- 
gious Societies,  one  located  Con- 
gregational and  one  Baptist;  12 
School  Districts  and  primary 
Schools  ;  and  an  Academy,  called 
Plainfield  Academy,  incorporated 
in  1783,  and  which  is  now  a  very 
flourishing  institution.  There  are 
also  2  Social  Libraries.one  contain- 
ing 200  volumes  of  well  selected 
books,  and  the  other  recently  es- 
tablished, and  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  settled  Clergyman. 

There  are  7  Mercantile  Stores, 
4  practising  Physicians,  and  2  At- 
tornies. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1817,  was  §38,253. 

This  town  was  settled  in  1689, 
principally  by   emigrants  from 


Chelmsford  in  Massachusetts. 
The  first  settlers  found  the  land 
in  a  great  measure  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, there  being  much  less  forest; 
land  then  than  what  there  is  at  this 
time.  The  Indians  were  very  nu- 
merous in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
continued  for  many  years  with  the 
English,  living  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Rev.  Jo- 
el Benedict,  D.  D.  was  for  32  years 
settled  in  the  ministry  in  this  town. 
He  was  ordained  in  1 782,  and  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  1815. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
and  man  of  science,  not  only 
in  his  profession,  but  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  learned  languages. 
He  had  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  and  success  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  be- 
came an  excellent  Hebrew  scho- 
lar, there  being  few  men  superi- 
or to  him  in  biblical  criticism.  But 
he  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  his  learning  than  for 
the  mildness  of  his  manners  and 
the  placidity  of  his  temper. 
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POMFRET,  a  post  township, 
is  situated  in  the  central  section 
of  the  county,  40  miles  northeast 
from  Hartford,  and  30  east  from 
Providence ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Woodstock  and  Thompson,  on 
the  east  by  the  Quinibaug  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Killingly, 
south  by  Brooklyn  and  Hampton, 
and  west  by  Ashford.  Its  mean 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
7  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
nearly  G  miles,  comprising  about 
42  square  milry, 


The  surface  is  uneven  and  di- 
versified, consisting  of  hills  and 
dales  ;  and  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  township  is  granitic,  the 
soi  l  being  a  gravelly  loam,  and  the 
rocks  consist  of  granite,  gneiss, 
micaceous  schistus  and  other  ori- 
ginal formations.  There  are  se- 
veral quarries  of  free  stone,  valu- 
able for  building  and  other  uses. 

Although  the  lands  in  this  town 
are  hilly,  and  somewhat  stony  and 
rough,  it  is  a  rich  and  productive 
agricultural  township.    The  soil 
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is  deep,  strong  and  fertile,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  grazing.  And, 
as  the  natural  quality  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  soil  must  always,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  control  the 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  leading 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  this 
town  are  such  as  are  dependent 
upon,  or  are  promoted  by  a  sys- 
tem of  improving  lands  by  graz- 
ing. The  dairy  business  is  gene- 
rally attended  to,  and  pursued  to 
an  extent  and  with  a  success  that 
is  scarcely  surpassed.  Not  only 
cheese  and  butter,  but  pork,  lard 
and  beef  are  among  the  surplus 
productions  of  the  farmers  of  this 
town.  For  some  years  past,  a  d 
particularly  during  the  late  war, 
considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  sheep,  and  wool  has  been 
added  to  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  town.  But,  although  the 
lands  are  best  adapted  to  grazing, 
they  admit  of  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  grain,  and  considerable 
rye,  corn  and  oats  are  raised. 

The  township  is  well  watered. 
Besides  the  Quinibaug,  which 
washes  its  eastern  border,  it  is 
watered  by  Little  river  and  nu- 
merous small  streams.  There  are 
several  shad  fisheries  in  the  Quini- 
baug ;  some  salmon  are  also  ta- 
ken. 

The  town  is  accommodated 
with  several  turnpike  roads ;  one 
leading  from  Hartford  to  Boston 
passes  through  it,  and  one  from 
the  former  place  to  Providence  \ 
also  one  leading  from  Norwich  to 
Worcester  in  Massachusetts. 

Although  agriculture  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  town,  a 
manufacturing  spirit  has  disclosed 
itself,  and  produced  some  results. 


A  Cotton  Factory  has  been  esta- 
blished upon  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  State  ;  there 
is  also  a  W oolen  Factory  upon  ra- 
ther a  small  scale.  In  addition 
to  these  manufactures,  there  are 
3  Fulling  Mills  &  Clothiers'  works, 
2  Carding  Machines,  3  small  Dis- 
tilleries, 4  Grain  Mills  and  6  Tan- 
neries. 

The  town  contains  2  located 
Congregational  Societies  or  Pa- 
rishes, and  11  School  Districts. 
Besides  the  located,  there  is  1 
Society  of  Baptists  and  1  small 
Society  of  Friends.  A  common 
school  is  maintained  in  each  of 
the  School  Districts,  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  year. 

In  the  first  located  Society 
there  is  a  small  village  of  20  or 
30  Dwelling  houses,  a  Post  office, 
Congregational  Church,  and  se- 
veral Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1 905  ;  and  there  are 
280  Freemen  or  Electors,  about 
the  same  number  of  Dwelling  hou- 
ses, and  2  entire  companies  of  In- 
fantry, part  of  a  Rifle  company, 
part  of  a  company  of  Cavalry, 
and  part  of  a  company  of  Artillery, 
of  militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, as  rated  in  making  up  the  lists,  in- 
cluding polls,  in  18 16,  was  $55,077. 

The  celebrated  wolf  den,  which 
has  been  rendered  famous  by  an  ex- 
ploit of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  who 
entered  it  with  a  torch  light  in  one 
hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other,  and 
shot  a  wolf  at  the  extremity  ;  and 
having  had  a  rope  fastened  to  his 
leg,  was  drawn  out,  together  with 
the  wolf ;  is  in  this  town. 
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There  are  in  the  town  7  Mer- 
cantile Stores,  4  Public  Inns,  3 
Social  Libraries,  4  practising  Phy- 
sicians, 3  Clergymen  and  2  Attor- 
nies. 

Pomfret  was  first  settled  in 
1G86,  by  emigrants  from  Roxbury 
in  Massachusetts,  and  was  incor- 
porated, with  town  privileges,  in 
1713. 

BIOGRAPHY.  TheHon.7%o- 
mas  P.  Grosvenor,  recently  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  Congress.  He  died 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  in  the 
year  1817. 

The  Hon.  Sylvanus  Backus,  late 
of  this  town,  was  a  lawyer  of  con-  j 
siderable  eminence,  and  for  a  sue-  j 
cession  of  years  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  State.    He  died  in  1817.  | 
Maj.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  was  i 
for  several  years  a  resident  of  that 
part  of  Pomfret  which  now  belongs  i 
to  the  town  of  Brooklyn.    Gen.  j 
Putnam  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.  i 
and   emigrated  to  this  town  in ! 
1739.    He  possessed  strong  natu-  j 
ral  talents,  but  his  mind  was  never  j 
much  improved,  having  enjoyed  i 
but  very  limited  advantages  as  to 
education.     Gen.  Putnam  at  an 
early  period  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  being  an  indepen- 
dent but  laborious  farmer.  Yet 
even  in  this  retired  and  obscure 
situation,  his  vigorous  natural  pow- 
ers and  characteristic  braverycould 
not  remain  concealed ;  but  his  cou- 
rage and  spirit  were  displayed  in 
a  conspicuous  manner,  by  the  well 


known  adventure  of  his  descending 
into  a  cavern  and  killing  a  wolf,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life.  The 
distinguished  bravery  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  which  charac- 
terized General  Putnam,  having 
brought  him  into  notice  at  the 
commencement   of  the  French 
war,  he  received  the  commission 
of  a  captain  in  the  Provincial 
troops,  and  became  distinguished 
for  his  services  in  the  campaign  of 
1755.    In  that  of  the  succeeding 
year,  he  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties, endured  the  greatest  hard- 
!  ships,  was  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  perils,  a \)d  displayed  the 
greatest  intrepidity,  firmness  and 
resolution,  whereby  he  acquired 
great  credit  as  an  officer.    In  the 
month  of  August  of  this  year,  he 
was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  in  which  situation 
he  was  destined  to  experience  all 
the  horrors  of  savage  barbarity. 
He  was  fastened  to  a  tree,  in  a 
situation  which  rendered  him  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  both  of  the 
'contending  armies;  and,  in  the 
1  night,  he  was  stripped  of  his  clo- 
thing, and  encircled  with  combus- 
tible materials,  which  were  set  on 
fire,  and  he  would  inevitably  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  most  ex- 
cruciating and  systematic  savage 
torture,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  a  humane 
French  officer,  who  rescued  him 
from  this  perilous  and  truly  horri- 
ble situation.     He  was  sent  to 
Montreal,  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  was  not  exchanged  until  1 759. 
After  the  close  of  the  French  war 
he  retired  to  his  farm,  and  resum- 
ed the  laborious  occupations  of 
husbandry.  He  was  plowing  in  his 
field  when  he  heard  of  the  battle 
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of  Lexington ;  and  he  forthwith 
dropped  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  repaired  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  however  soon  return- 
ed and  raised  a  regiment  of  mili- 
tia, which  he  marched  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  soon  after  which  he  was 
appointed  Major-General  in  the 
militia  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  was  the  highest  officer  in 
rank,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
cool  intrepidity.  He.  gave  orders 
to  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  appeared  within 
a  convenient  distance,  and  then  to 
take  deliberate  aim,  so  that  there 
should  not  a  shot  be  lost.  The 
result  is  well  known.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army  by  Con- 
gress, he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  reserve  under  General 
Washington,  and  was  the  second 
in  command.  In  August  1 776,  he 
was  stationed  at  Brooklyn,  on 
Long-Island.  After  the  defeat  of; 
our  army,  on  the  27th  of  that 
month,  he  retired  to  New- York ; 
and,  at  that  dark  and  desponding 
period,  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
glorious  cause,  but  was  very  active 
and  serviceable  in  the  city  and 
vicinity.  The  spring  following, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  at 
the  Highlands,  or  upon  the  Hudson 
river.  Here  a  singular  incident 
occurred,  which  serves  to  show 
the  decision  and  firmness  of  his 
character.  An  American  royalist, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bri- 
tish service,  was  discovered  in  the 
American  camp,  and  taken  into 
custody.  Gov.  Tryon  reclaimed 
him  as  a  British  officer,  and  threat- 
ened retaliation,  if  he  was  not  re- 
stored.    To  this  demand,  Gen. 


Putnam  returned  the  following  la- 
conic answer : 

"  Sir,  Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  your  king's  service,  was  tak- 
en in  my  camp  as  a  spy,  he  was  tri- 
ed as  a  spy,  he  was  condemned  as 
a  spy,  and  he  shall  be  hanged  as  a 
spy. 

I.  Putnam." 
"  P.  S.  Afternoon. — He  is  hang- 
ed." 

After  the  loss  of  Fort  Montgom- 
ery, Gen.  Washington  confided  to 
|Gen.  Putnam  the  selection  of  a 
I  suitable  site  for  a  permanent  fortifi- 
I  cation ;  and  to  him  belongs  the  ho- 
nour of  the  judicious  selection  of 
I  West  Point.  Gen.  Put  am  spent 
!  the  remainder  of  his  military  life 
!  in  erecting  and  improving  the  for- 
jtifications  at  this  place,  and  which 
j  continued  until  about  the  year 
1 1780,  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
I  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  field 
of  strife  and  glory,  and  with  him 
the  theatre  of  so  many  heroic 
achievements. 

General  Putnam  was  possessed 
of  the  most  daring  natural  courage ; 
not  the  offspring  of  insensibility, 
but  of  extraordinary  natural  vigor 
and  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
He  was  bold  and  fearless  in  his  en- 
terprises, and  firm,  determined  and 
persevering  in  their  execution; 
neither  appalled  by  dangers,  dis- 
couraged by  difficulties,  nor  was  the 
firmness  of  his  resolutions  impair- 
ed by  hardships  and  sufferings, 
however  severe  ;  he  pursued  his 
object  with  a  steadiness  and  de- 
termination, which  have  had  few 
examples.  He  was  a  brave  officer, 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  and  having  lived  during  the 
most  important  period  of  our  an  - 
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nals,  and  taken  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  events  of  two  wars,  his  his- 
tory is  identified  with  that  of  his 
country,  and  his  name  is  enrolled 
with  those  heroes  and  patriots,  who, 
to  the  latest  posterity,  as  long  as 
the  genius  of  liberty  maintains  her 


dominion,  will  be  regarded  as  the 
fathers  of  it. 

General  Putnam  died  at  Brook- 
lyn, May  29th  1 790,  aged  72  years. 
He  was  buried  with  the  honours  of 
war,  &  an  elegant  eulogy  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion,  by  Dr.  Waldo. 


STERLING. 


STERLING  is  a  post  township, 
situated  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  county,  44  miles  from  Hartford ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Killingly, 
on  the  east  by  Rhode-Island  line, 
on  the  south  by  Voluntown,  and  on 
the  west  by  Plaiafield.  It  contains 
an  area  of  about  24  square  miles, 
having  an  average  length  of 
8  miles,  and  an  average  breadth 
of  3  miles.  The  face  of  the 
country,  within  this  town,  is  gene- 
rally uneven,  or  moderately  hilly  ; 
but  there  are  some  sections  of  pine 
plains.  The  soil  is  a  light,  gravelly 
and  sandy  loam.  The  natural 
growth  consists  of  the  deciduous 
trees  common  to  this  region,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  yellow  pine.  The  land  is 
best  adapted  to  a  grain  culture, 
and  affords  good  crops  of  rye, 
corn  &c. 

The  town  is  watered  by  a  branch 
of  the  Moosup  river,  called  Quan- 
duck,  an  inconsiderable  stream. 

In  addition  to  the  county  orpub- 
fic  roads,  the  town  is  accommo- 
dated with  the  Norwich  and  Provi- 
dence turnpike,  which  passes 
through  it. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  town, 
there  is  a  cavern  called  the  devil's 
den,  possessing  very  singular  and 
curious  features.  It  is  situated 
Within  a  leilge  of  rocks,  and  has  a 


circular  area  of  about  100  feet  in 
diameter.  The  rock  is  cleft  in  two 
places,  forming  at  each  a  chasm  or 
fissure,  of  about  50  feet  deep ; 
through  one  of  which,  there  runs  a 
small  stream  of  water ;  the  other 
communicates  with  a  room  of  about 
12  feet  square,  at  the  interior  part 
of  which,  there  is  a  fire-place,  and 
a  chimney  extending  through  the 
rock  above,  forming  an  aperture 
of  about  3  feet  square.  In  another 
part  of  the  rock,  there  is  a  natural 
stair-case,  winding  around  it  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  In  the  cold 
season  of  the  year,  a  large  mass  of 
ice  is  formed  in  the  room  before 
described,  by  the  dashing  of  water 
down  the  chimney,  which  con- 
tinues there  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  warm  months;  the 
sun  being  almost  excluded  from 
this  subterraneous  recess. 

There  are  in  Sterling  3  Cotton 
Factories,  one  of  which  is  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  contains  1600 
spindles.  The  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  workmen  are 
of  stone.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  State ;  the 
other  two  are  less  extensive. 
There  are  3  Grain  Mills,  1  Carding 
Machine,  1  Fulling  Mill  and  Clo- 
thiers' works,  2  Tanneries,  4  Mer- 
cantile Stores  and  2  Taverns. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
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Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
one  Society  of  Baptists,  one  Acade- 
my, 9  School  districts  and  common 
Schools,  and  one  Social  Library. 

Its  population,  in  18 10,  was  1 101; 
and  there  are  1 50  qualified  Elec- 
tors, 1  Company,  and  a  part  of  an- 
other Company  of  Militia,  and 
about  180  Dwelling  houses.  In  the 


centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  small 
village,  consisting  of  about  30 
Dwelling  houses,  a  Church  and 
several  Stores. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $19,766. 

Sterling  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1794. 


THOMPSON. 


THOMPSON,  a  post  township, 
is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  county  and  State,  47  miles 
northeast  from  Hartford,  and  26 
northwest  from  Providence;  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  Massachusetts 
line,  on  the  east  by  Rhode-Island, 
on  the  south  by  Killingly,  and  on 
the  west  by  Woodstock  and  Pom- 
fret. 

The  township  forms  nearly  a 
square,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  50  square  miles,  or  32,000 
acres. 

The  town  is  intersected  in- 
to nearly  two  equal  parts,  by  the 
Quinibaug  river,  which  runs  thro' 
it  from  north  to  south.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  stream,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  the  French  river,  a  tribu- 
tary stream  of  the  Quinibaug,  and 
by  Five  mile  river,  which  rises  in 
Douglass,  in  Massachusetss,  and 
enters  the  town  at  the  northeast 
corner,  and  running  through  it 
from  north  to  south,  passes  into 
Killingly,  and  discharges  itself  in- 
to the  Quinibaug.  Muddy  brook, 
also,  which  rises  in  Woodstock, 
runs  across  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  town,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  Upon  th>jse  streams 
there  are  numerous  bridges  main- 
tained by  the  town.   Some  salmon 


are  taken  in  the  Quinibaug  and 
French  rivers. 

The  surface  of  this  township  ex- 
hibits an  interesting  diversity  of 
hill  and  dale  ;  many  of  the  hills 
are  considerably  elevate^,  but  no 
portion  of  it  can  be  called  moun- 
tainous. The  prevailing  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  strong  and  dry, 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  In- 
dian corn,  wheat  and  clover,  and 
generally  excellent  for  grazing. 
There  is  a  great  supply  of  valua- 
ble stone,  for  walls  and  buildings  ; 
and  they  are  used  extensively  for 
wall  fence,  of  which  it  is  thought 
by  our  correspondent  that  there  is 
more  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
State. 

The  forests  in  the  town  are  not 
extensive,  but  are  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  fuel,  and  afford 
sufficient  timber  for  buildings  and 
other  uses. 

The  agricultural  productions  are 
beef,  pork,  butter,cheese  and  grain. 

The  Hartford  and  Boston  turn- 
pike road  intersects  the  township 
from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
east corner,  a  distance  of  about 
11  miles.  The  Thompson  turn- 
pike, leading  to  Providence,  runs 
through  it  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, about  the  same  distance ;  and 
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the  Woodstock  turnpike  passes 
through  it  from  west  to  east,  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles. 

A  manufacturing  spirit  has  dis- 
closed itself  in  this  town  ;  it  has 
been  directed  principally  to  cotton 
manufactures.    There  are  3  large 
Cotton  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, containing   in  all  about 
.5000  spindles,    These  establish- 
ments usually  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  add  greatly  j 
to  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  i 
town.    There  are  8  Grain  Mills,  j 
1 1  Saw  Mills,  3  Wool  carding  Ma-  j 
chines,  2  Clothiers'  works  and  3 ! 
Tanneries.  j 

For  an  inland  town,  its  com-j 
mercial  business  and  capital  are ! 
very  respectable.  It  is  estimated ! 
that  about  10,000  dollars  are  an-  j 
nually  employed  in  a  trade  to 
Georgia.  There  is  one  vessel  j 
owned  here,  which  sails  out  of  j 
Providence,  and  is  employed  in ! 
the  coasting  trade.  There  are  8 
Mercantile  Stores  in  the  town. 

Its  civil  divisions  are  1  located 
Religious  Society  and  14  School 


!  Districts.  Besides  the  located, 
there  are  3  Religious  Societies, 
one  of  Baptists,  one  of  Methodists, 
and  one  of  Quakers.  There  are 
3  houses  for  religious  worship,  re- 
cently erected,  one  very  elegant, 
built  "in  1817. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2467;  and  there  are. 
400  Electors,  1  company  of  Mili- 
tia, in  which  there  are  200  men 
enrolled,  1  Light  Infantry  compa- 
ny of  about  65  members,  and  a 
part  of  a  company  of  Cavalry. 

There  are  more  than  400  Dwel- 
ling houses  ;  14  primary  Schools, 
one  in  each  District ;  1  Social  Li- 
brary; 3  Clergymen,  3  Physicians, 
and  2  Lawyers. 

Thompson  was  settled  in  1715, 
being  then  a  part  of  Killingly'  from 
which  it  was  separated,  and  incor^ 
porated  as  a  town  in  1785. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  David 
Learned,  of  this  town,  was  born 
in  1743,  and  died  in  1797.  He 
was  highly  distinguished  for  his 
eminent  and  useful  life,  and  for  his 
civil  and  military  employments. 


VOLUNTOWN. 


VOLUNTOWN  is  situated  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  county; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Plajn- 
lield  and  Sterling,  on  the  east  by 
Exeter,  in  Rhode-Island,  on  the 
south  by  North-Stouington,  and 
on  the  west  by  Griswold,  in  New- 
London  county.  It  has  an  average 
length  of  about  9  miles,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  more  than 
4  miles,  comprising  nearly  39 
square  miles. 

The  surface  is  generally  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale,  but  there! 
are  some  sections  cf  pine  plains,  I 


which  are  level.  The  prevailing 
character  of  the  soil  is  that  of  a 
light,  sandy  and  gravelly  loam. 
It  is  best  adapted  to  grain,  and 
produces  Irdian  corn,  rye,  oats, 
&c. ;  but  corn  is  principally  cul- 
tivated. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  Po- 
chaug,  a  branch  of  the  Quinibaug. 
It  is  a  small  and  sluggish  si  ream, 
but  contains,  however,  some  mill 
seats.  There  is  a  pond,  situated 
partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in 
Rhode-Island,  called  Paucamack 
pond,  a  considerable  body  of  wa- 
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ter,  and  is  the  source  of  the  Po- 
chaug  river. 

The  manufacturing  and  mecha- 
nical interests  ar-d  employments, 
aside  from  those  of  a  domestic  cha- 
racter, consist  of  1  Cotton  Facto- 
ry, 4  Grain  Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills 
and  Clothiers'  works,  2  Carding 
Machines  and  2  Tanneries.  There 
are  2  Mercantile  Stores  and  2  Ta- 
verns. 

The  town  contains  2  located  Con- 
gregational Societies  &  Churches, 
1  Society  of  Baptists,  1  small  So- 
cial Library,  and  8  School  Dis- 
tricts and  Schools. 


Its  population,  in  1810,  was 
1016;  and  there  are  150  qualified 
Electors,  1  Company  of  Militia, 
and  160  Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  §21,1 10. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  there 
is  a  small  village  of  about  15 
Dwelling  houses.  There  are  3 
Physicians  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  first  settled  in 
1696,  having  been  granted  to  vo* 
lunteers  in  the  Narraganset  war  ; 
henGe  its  name.  But  it  was  not 
incorporated  as  a  town  until  the 
year  1719. 


WOODSTOCK. 


WOODSTOCK  is  a  post  town, 
situated  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  county,  bordering  upon  Massa- 
chusetts, 45  miles  northeast  from 
Hartford,  33  northwest  from  Pro- 
vidence, and  60  southwest  from 
Boston  ;  bounded  upon  the  north 
by  Massachusetts  line,  upon  the 
east  by  Thompson,  upon  the  south 
by  Pomfret  and  Ashford,  and  up- 
on the  West  by  Ashford  and  Un- 
ion. Its  mean  length  is  8  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  7  and  a 
half  miles,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  60  square  miles. 

This  township,  although  its  phy- 
sical features  are  less  smooth  and 
interesting  than  those  of  many  oth- 
ers, ranks  deservedly  among  the 
first  of  the  rich  and  flourishing  in- 
terior towns  in  the  State.  The 
surface  is  characteristically  hilly, 
but  is  not  mountainous  or  broken, 
and  comprises  very  little  waste 
land  ;  most  or  all  of  the  eminen- 
ces being  capable  of  cultivation.  / 


^he  prevailing  soil  is  a  deep,  gra- 
velly loam,  which  is  strong  and 
fertile,  having  a  permanent  basis', 
and  is  very  favourable  for  ma- 
nures, which  have  a  very  sensible 
and  lasting  effect.  It  is  best  adapt* 
ed  to  grazing,  but  generally  admits 
of  tillage  ;  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  annually  raised, 
consisting  principally  of  rye  and 
corn.  For  some  years  past,  spring 
wheat  has  been  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage, and  to  an  extent  affording 
a  supply  for  the  consumption  of 
the  town. 

Of  the  agricultural  productions, 
butter,  cheese,  beef  and  pork  are 
the  most  important*  Of  these, 
there  is  annually  a  considerable 
surplus  which  is  sent  abroad 
for  a  market. 

The  township  is  well  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  is  Muddy 
Brook,  running  through  the  town, 
/and  discharging  its  waters  into 
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the  Quinibaug.  This  and  other 
streams  afford  many  valuable  wa- 
ter privileges. 

This  town  is  accommodated  with 
three  turnpike  roads,  one  leading 
to  Norwich,  one  to  Providence, 
and  one  to  Somers,  and  thence  to 
Connecticut  river. 

Agriculture,  being  the  principal 
interest,  affords  employment  for 
most  of  the  industry  of  the  town, 
excepting  what  is  employed  in  do- 
mestic or  household  manufactures, 
which  receive  general  attention, 
there  being  a  loom  in  almost  eve- 
ry house.  Most  of  the  primary 
and  substantial  fabrics  of  clothing 
are  the  products  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, besides  the  manufactures 
of  this  description,  there  are  some 
others  of  importance,  particularly 
one  Woolen  and  one  Cotton  Fac- 
tory, in  the  Society  of  Muddy 
Brook,  both  of  which  have  large 
and  commodious  buildings,  and 
belong  to  incorporated  companies. 
They  are  both  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  the  Woolen  Factory  is  now  do- 
ing business  extensively.  There 
is  also  an  incorporated  Woolen 
and  Cotton  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, in  what  is  called  the  old 
Society,  which  is  in  operation.  In 
addition  to  these  establishments, 
there  are  7  Grain  Mills,  1  Oil  Mill, 
2  Distilleries,  12  Saw  Mills,  1  Ful- 
ling Mill  and  Clothier's  works,  1 
Carding  Machine,  2  large  Trip- 
hammers and  Blacksmiths'  shops, 
1  Gold-smith  and  2  Wheel-wrights. 

This  town  is  divided  into  three 
located  Societies  or  Parishes  ;  the 
one  in  its  western  section  is  called 
New-lloxbury  Society  ;  one  of  the 
others  is  called  Muddy  Brook  So- 
ciety, to  which  there  is  annexed  a 
corner  of  the  town  of  Thompson  ; 


and  the  other  the  old  Society. 
Besides  the  located,  there  are  2 
Baptist  Societies ;  all  of  these  se- 
veral Religious  Societies  are  ac- 
commodated with  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship.  The  town  is  also  di- 
vided into  18  School  Districts. 

Its  population,  in  1810,  was 
2653  ;  and  there  are  about  350 
Electors,  4  companies  of  Militia, 
and  about  350  Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty,  as  rated  in  making  up  lists,  in- 
cludingpolls, in  1 8 1 6,  was  $62,Q28. 

There  are  inthis  town  1 8  prima- 
ry Schools,  3  Social  Libraries,  G 
Mercantile  Stores,  6  Physicians, 
3  Attornies  and  5  Clergymen. 

This  town,  together  with  Suf- 
field,  Enfield  and  Somers,  was  set- 
tled under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  or 
about  the  year  1686  ;  and  incor- 
porated by  the  authority  thereof, 
although  by  the  charter  of  Con- 
necticut they  were  included  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  State.  In 
1713,  the  line  between  the  two 
States  was  surveyed,  and,  upon 
certain  conditions,  it  was  agreed 
by  Connecticut  that  the  towns  set- 
tled by  Massachusetts  should  re- 
main under  its  jurisdiction.  This 
compromise  produced  geireral  un- 
easiness and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  inhabitants  at  the  time ;  which, 
instead  of  subsiding,  as  was  ex- 
pected3  continued  to  increase,  so 
that  in  May  1 747,  they  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut,  praying  to  be 
annexed  to,  or  taken  under,  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  whereby  they 
might  be  restored  to  the  charter 
privileges,  granted  to  them  in 
common  with  other  citizens  of  this 
Stale. 
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The  General  Assembly,  after  ha- 
ying appointed  commissioners  to 
attempt  to  settle  this  dispute,  with 
others  that  might  be  appointed 
by  Massachusetts,  without  effect, 
adopted  a  resolution,  that,  as  the 
agreement  of  1713  had  never  re- 
ceived the  royal  confirmation,  it 
was  not  binding  ;  and  that  all  the 
inhabitants  who  lived  south  of  the 
line  of  Massachusetts,  as  defined 
by  its  charter,  were  entitled  to  the 
privileges,  and  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State.  In  1752,  an 
act  was  passed,  securing  to  the  se- 
veral religious  societies  of  the 
aforesaid  towns  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  religious  societies, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  colo- 
ny. These  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Connecticut  produced  from 
Massachusetts  a  remonstrance  to 
his  majesty.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  then 
in  England,  and  the  claims  of  the 
latter  supported,  which  were  final- 
ly recognized,  and  the  boundary 
established  accordingly  in  1755. 
While  this  town  was  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Massachusetts,  it  was 
at  first  a  part  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, and  deeds  were  recorded  at 
Boston.  On  the  organization  of 
the  county  of  Worcester,  it  was 
annexed  to  that  county,  and  so 
continued  as  long  as  it  remained 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  that 
State. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  William 
Eaton  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  was  born  February  23d,  1764. 
At  a  very  early  period,  he  disclosed 
strong  indications  of  intellectual 
vigor,  and  of  mental  eccentricity. 
At  the  age  of  about  16  years,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of 


his  parents,  he  went  from  home, 
and  enlisted  into  the  army.  This 
was  in  1780,  near  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  and  young  Ea- 
ton continued  in  the  army  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  in  the  humble  sta- 
tion of  a  private  soldier;  but  he 
attained  the  rank  of  a  sergeant. 
After  the  peace,  in  1784,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  ;  and  the  year  after,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1790  ;  the  period  of  his  collegiate 
life  having  been  protracted,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  de- 
voted a  portion  of  his  time  to 
school  keeping,  which  his  want  of 
pecuniary  resources  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 

In  October,  1791,  he  was  cho- 
sen clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Vermont,  residing  at  that  time 
in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  school  keep- 
ing. In  March,  1792,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Captain  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States ;  and  whilst  in 
this  situation,  he  performed  vari- 
ous services  upon  the  western  and 
southern  frontiers.  He  continued 
in  the  army  until  1797,  when  he 
was  appointed  Consul  to  Tunis. 
He  continued  in  this  difficult,  (and 
it  may  be  added  perilous)  situation, 
until  1803;  during  which  period, 
he  discharged  the  consular  func- 
tions with  great  firmness  and  abili- 
ty. In  1804,  Gen.  Eaton  returned 
to  America  and  visited  Washing- 
ton, where  he  disclosed  the  famous 
enterprise  which  he  had  planned  to 
restore  the  Ex-Bashaw  of  Tripoli ; 
and,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of 
government,  he  embarked  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  in  the  Argus  sloop 
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of  war,  with  the  intention  of  enga- 
ging in  this  bold  and  hazardous 
undertaking,  and  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  on  the  25th  of 
November  following.  From  Alex- 
andria he  proceeded  to  Cairo, 
where  he  found  the  Ex-Bashaw, 
who  approved  of  the  enterprise ; 
and  after  having  made  suitable  ar- 
rangements and  recruited  about 
500  men,  (100  of  which  only  were 
christians,)  it  was  determined  by 
Eaton  and  the  Ex-Bashaw,  to  cross 
the  desert  and  seize  the  province 
and  city  of  Derne.  After  a  diffi- 
cult and  fatiguing  jour  ney  thro' 
a  dreary  desert,  presenting  innu- 
merable obstacles,  they  arrived 
within  the  province  of  Derne,  and 
soon  attacked  and  captured  the 
city,  having  the  assistance  of  the 
Hornet  sloop  of  war.  The  bold- 
ness and  desperate  bravery  of  Gen. 
Eaton  and  his  little  party  alarmed 
the  reigning  Bashaw  and  his  bar- 
barian subjects,  who  almost  thought 
that  they  were  something  more  than 
human  beings ;  but  the  progress  of 
Gen.  Eaton  was  arrested  by  a 
peace  which  the  American  consul 
concluded  with  the  Bashaw.  After 
this,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  the  most  dis-l 


tinguished  applause,  the  grateful 
tribute,  of  patriotic  and  heroic 
achievments.  After  some  time 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  Brimfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death  in  1811.  Whilst 
here,  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive of  the  town,  in  the  legislature 
of  the  State. 

Gen.  Eaton  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary character-,  he  pos- 
sessed much  original  genius  ;  was 
bold  in  his  conceptions,  ar- 
dent in  his  passions,  determined 
in  his  resolutions  and  indefatigably 
persevering  in  his  conduct.  He 
possessed  considerable  literary  ac- 
quirements, and  the  style  of  his 
writings  was  characteristic  of  his 
mind;  bold,  energetic  and  deci- 
sive. His  courage  was  equalled 
only  by  his  resolution,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprises,  by  his 
ability  and  perseverance  to  exe- 
cute them.  He  was  an  important 
witness  in  the  case  of  Burr's  trial, 
and  the  celebrated  toast  which  he 
gave,  with  reference  to  this  trans- 
action, is  alike  an  evidence  of  his 
patriotism,  and  the  originality  of 
his  conceptions  :  "  Phrensy  to  the 
head  that  shall  plot  to  dismember, 
and  palsy  to  the  arm  that  will  not 
draw  to  defend  the  union." 


LITCHFIELD 

COUNTY 


LITCHFIELD,  an  extensive1 
agricultural  and  manufacturing 
county,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  State;  boun- 
ded on  the  north  by  Berkshire 
county,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the 
east  by  Hartford  and  New-Haven 
counties,  on  the  south  by  the  coun- 
ties of  New-Haven  and  Fairfield, 


and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of 
New- York. 

This  county  has  an  average 
length  from  north  to  south  of  about 
33  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth 
from  east  to  west  of  nearly  27 
miles,  comprising  about  885  sq. 
miles,  being  the  largest  county  in 
the  State. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  ;  their  situation,  with  re- 
lation to  Litchfield  the  seat  of  justice  ;  their  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1810 ;  dwelling  houses  ;  religious  societies  ;  school 
districts,  and  post-offices. 


Towns.  Post- 

Popu- 

Dwelling 

Religious 

School 

Distance  from 

oflices.  lation. 

houses. 

societies,  districts.  Litchfield. 

Litchfield.  2 

4639 

512 

8 

26 

Barkhamsted.  1 

1506 

230 

4 

11 

18  m.  N.  E. 

Bethlem.  1 

1118 

170 

3 

9 

8  m.  S. 

Canaan.  2 

2203 

276 

4 

12 

16  m.  N.  W. 

Colebrook.  1 

1243 

200 

3 

8 

18  m.  N.  E. 

Cornwall.  1 

1602 

200 

3 

11 

12  m.  N.  W. 

Goshen.  1 

1641 

230 

2 

8 

6  m.  N.  W. 

Harwinton.  1 

1718 

298 

2 

11 

7  m.  E. 

Kent.  1 

1794 

270 

2 

10 

15  m.  W. 

New-Hartford.  1 

1507 

220 

1 

8 

12  m.  N.  E. 

New-Milford.  1 

3557 

540 

6 

16 

18  m.  S.  W. 

Norfolk.  1 

1441 

240 

1 

10 

16  m.  N. 

Plymouth.  1 

1882 

270 

3 

12 

10  m.  S.  E. 

Roxbury. 

1217 

200 

3 

9 

15m.S.  W. 

Salisbury.  1 

2321 

340 

2 

14 

20  m.  N.  W. 

Sharon.  2 

2606 

380 

4 

15 

16  m.  N.  W. 

Torrington.  1 

1586 

250 

3 

9 

7m.N.  E. 

Warren.  1 

1096 

170 

2 

8 

8  m.  W. 

Washington.  1 

1575 

230 

4 

11 

10  m.  S.W. 

Watertown.  1 

1714 

250 

2 

8 

10  m.  S.  E. 

Winchester.  1 

1466 

230 

2 

9 

13  m.  N.  E. 

Woodbury.  1 

1963 

300 

4 

14 

15  m.  S. 

230 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


The  principal  part  of  the 
county  of  Litchfield  is  elevated 
and  mountainous  ;  several  branch- 
es of  the  extensive  granitic  ran- 
ge intersect  the  county  from  north 
to  south,  and  comprise  an  exten- 
sive evergreen  district. 

In  the  northwestern  section 
there  are  some  large  and  exten- 
sive calcareous  vales,  abounding 
in  limestone  ;  but  most  of  the  oth- 
er sections  of  the  county  are  of  a 
granitic,  geological  character.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
generally  deep,  and  in  many  sec- 
tions strong  and  fertile,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  grazing.  In  the 
limestone  district,  the  soil  is  a  cal- 
careous loam,  rich  and  fertile,  and 
excellent  for  arable  purposes,  par- 
ticularly for  the  culture  of  wheat, 
which  is  raised  here  very  success- 
fully, and  to  great  extent.  This 
is  the  best  section  for  wheat  that 
there  is  in  this  State. 

Upon  the  Ousatonick  and  its 
branches,  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  there  are  tracts 
of  alluvial  of  considerable  extent, 
and  some  small  sections  that  art 
a  light  sandy  loam. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county  are  very  respectable,  and 
constantly  improving.  The  staple 
productions  consist  of  cheese,  but- 
ter, pork  and  beef.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
neat  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  in  the 
calcareous  section  there  is  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  grain  raised, 
which  is  sent  abroad  for  a  market. 

The  waters  of  the  county  are 
abundant,  and  principally  em- 
bodied in    the  Ousatonick  and 


Tunxis  rivers.  The  former  of 
these,  which  is  the  second  river 
in  size  in  the  State,  intersects  the 
county,  and  has  numerous  branch- 
es, of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Naugatuck,  the  Pomperaug  and 
the  Shepaug,  which  afford  many 
Excellent  sites  for  hydraulic  works. 
The  Tunxis  washes  the  northeast- 
ern section  of  the  county,  and  af- 
fords also  numerous  sites  for  wa- 
ter-works. 

The  manufacturing  business  re- 
ceives considerable  attention  in  this 
county,  particularly  that  of  iron, 
which  is  carried  on  more  exten- 
sively here  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  There  are  39 
Forges,  many  of  which  pursue  the 
business  extensively,  5  Furnaces, 
8  Anchor  Shops  and  2  Slitting 
Mills.  The  ore  used  at  these  es- 
tablishments is  obtained  within  the 
county,  and  abounds  in  various 
places.  There  are  2  Oil  Mills,  1 
Paper  Mill,  62  Grain  Mills,  4  Cot- 
ton Factories,  8  Woolen  Factories, 
50  Carding  Machines  and  46  Cloth 
Dressing  establishments.  In  the 
county  of  Litchfield  there  are  68 
Religious  Societies,  31  School  So- 
cieties, which  are  divided  into 
249  School  Districts,  29  Social  Li- 
braries, and  about  100  Mercantile 
Stores. 

The  population  of  the  county, 
in  1800,  was  41,214-,  and  in  1810, 
41,375. 

The  aggregate  list,  in  1817,  was 
$881,601. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in 
1751  ;  and  a  considerable  section 
of  it  was  more  recently  settled 
than  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
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LITCHFIELD,  an  extensive,! 
wealthy  and   populous  interior] 
post  township,  and  the  seat  of 
justice  of  the  county,  is  situated 
in  north  lat.  41°  50  ,  being  30  miles 
west  from  Hartford,  36  northwest 
from  New-Haven,  and  100  from 
New- York  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Goshen  and  Torrington,  on  the 
east  by  the  Naugatuck  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Harwinton,  on 
the  south  by  Watertown,  Bethlem 
and  Plymouth,  and  on  the  west  by 
Washington  and  Warren.  Thej 
township  contains  about  72  square| 
miles  ;  having  an  average  length  | 
from  east  to  west  of  more  than  9j 
miles,   and  a  mean  breadth  ofi 
nearly  8  miles. 

Litchfield  is  an  elevated  town- 
ship ;  its  surface  presents  an  in- 
teresting diversity  of  hill  and  dale. 
The  hills  are  in  general  conside- 
rably elevated  ;  and  their  prevail- 
ing course  is  from  north  to  south. 
In  the  eastern  section  of  the  town, 
near  the  Naugatuck  river,  there 
are  mountainous  ranges,  extending 
in  an  eastwardly  and  westwardly 
direction.  In  the  western  section 
of  the  township,  there  are  also 
some  mountainous  tracts,  which 
comprise  several  considerable  emi- 
nences, of  which  Mount  Torn  is 
the  most  elevated.  From  actual 
mensuration  it  has  been  found  to 
be  about  700  feet  from  the  margin 
of  the  river  to  the  summit  of  this 
eminence,  upon  the  south  side. 
Little  Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Prospect  are  eminences  of  less 
elevation.  From  the  elevation  of 
this  township,  some  of  its  eminen- 
ces afford  the  most  extensive  and 
interesting  prospects  ;  to  the  east 
may  be  seen  the  hills  upon  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and' 


to  the  west  the  Catskill  mountains, 
appealing  in  huge  and  disorderly 
piles. 

The  geological  character  of 
the  township  is  primitive  ;  the 
prevailing  strata  of  rocks  consist- 
ing of  granite  and  schistus,  inter- 
spersed with  some  quartz,  primi- 
tive limestone  and  other  original 
formations.  There  is  one  quarry 
of  slate-stone,  of  an  inferior  quali- 
ty ;  and  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  town  there  is  a  quarry  of  free- 
stone, valuable  for  hearths  and 
other  uses.  Some  indications  of 
iron  ore  have  been  discovered. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a  dark  co- 
loured gravelly  loam,  with  some 
sections  of  argillaceous  loam.  It 
is  deep,  strong  and  fertile  ;  and, 
for  an  elevated  tract,  is  warm,  and 
favourable  for  vegetation.  It  is 
in  general  best  adapted  to  grazing, 
the  interests  of  which  are  pursu- 
ed very  extensively  and  advanta- 
geously. 

The  staple  agricultural  produc  - 
tions are  cheese,  butter,  pork  and 
some  others.  In  some  sections  of 
the  town  considerable  grain  is  cul- 
tivated, and  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  sheep  receives  considerable 
attention.  In  1811,  there  were. 
6784  sheep  shorn  in  this  town. 
The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
town  are  flourishing;  and  great 
exertions  are  making  to  improve 
them. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
forests,  comprising  a  great  varie- 
ty of  trees ;  sugar  maple,  beach, 
button-wood,  oak,  birch,  chesnut. 
butternut,  walnut,  elm,  peperidge, 
wild  cherry,  bass,  hornbeam,  sas- 
safras, &c. 

The  township  is  well  watered. 
I  The  Naugatuck  washes  its  eastern 
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border,  the  Shepaug  its  western, 
forming  a  part  of  its  boundary, 
and  the  Bantam  waters  its  interi- 
or, intersecting  the  township  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  passing 
through  Great,  Little  and  Cran- 
berry ponds, and  discharging  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Shepaug,  a  branch  of 
the  Ousatonick.  These  streams 
afford  numerous  excellent  sites  for 
hydraulic  works,  particularly  the 
latter,  which,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Great  pond,  has  some  of  the  most 
valuable  mill  seats  in  the  town,  and 
which  are  scarcely  rivalled.  Great 
pond  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  900  acres,  and  is  the  Jar- 
gast  pond  or  lake  in  the  State. 
Mount  Tom  pond,  a  part  of  which 
is  in  the  town  of  W ashington,  com- 
prises about  72  acres,  Little  pond, 
15,  and  Cranberry  8.  Jn  the 
streams  and  ponds  various  small 
.fish  are  taken.  In  the  winter  of  j 
1809,  28  pickerel  were  taken  in 
Southwick  pond,  and  conveyed  in 
casks  of  water  and  put  into  Cran- 
berry pond,  in  this  town.  Their 
progeny  now  begin  to  be  tak- 
en in  considerable  numbers  ;  but 
it  is  apprehended  that  these  for- 
midable strangers  will  be  likely 
to  destroy  the  shiners,  red  fins  and 
small  perch,  the  former  occupants  | 
of  the  pond. 

This  town  is  well  accommoda- 
ted as  to  roads,  there  being  five 
turnpikes  leading  from  it ;  one  to 
New-Haven,  sometimes  called  the 
Straits  turnpike ;  one  from  the 
western  part  of  the  town  to  New- 
Milford,  called  the  Litchfield  and 
New-Milford  turnpike  ;  one  pass- 
ing through  Harwinton  to  Hart- 
ford, called  the  Litchfield  and 
Hanvinton  turnpike \  one  to  Ca- 


naan, called  the  Litchfield  and 
Canaan  turnpike  ;  and  one  lead- 
ing from  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  town  to  New-Hartford,  called 
the  New-Hartford  turnpike.  There 
is  also  a  turnpike  road  running 
upon  the  eastern  border  of  the 
township,  contiguous  to  the  Nau- 
gatuck  river,  which  unites  with 
the  Straits  turnpike  at  Salem,  and 
extends  northwardly  through  Win- 
chester and  Colebrook  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  most  important  manufac- 
ture in  the  town  is  that  of  iron, 
of  which  there  are  4  Forges,  1 
Slitting  Mill  and  1  Nail  Factory. 

There  are  1  Cotton  Factory,  1 
Oil  Mill,  1  Paper  Mill,  2  Carding 
Machines,  6  Fulling  Mills,  5  Grain 
Mills,  18  Saw  Mills,  5  large  Tan- 
neries besides  several  on  a  small 
scale,  2  Comb  Factories,  2  Hat- 
ters' Shops,  2  Carriage  Makers, 
1  Cabinet  Furniture  Maker,  3 
Saddlers,  and  a  number  of  House 
Carpenters,  Joiners,  Smiths  and 
other  Mechanics. 

The  population  of  Litchfield,  in 
1810,  was  4639;  and  there  are 
about  600  Electors,  4  Companies, 
of  Militia,  512  Dwelling  hou- 
ses, 8  Churches  and  2  Post  offices. 

The  commercial  business  is  re- 
spectable, ai  d  employs  considera- 
ble capital,  there  being  16  Mer- 
cantile Stores. 

The  civil  or  corporate  divisions 
of  the  town  are  4  located  Eccle- 
siastical Societies,  26  School  Dis- 
tricts, and  an  incorporated  vil- 
lage. 

Besides  the  located,  there  arc 
3  Episcopal  Societies  and  one  of 
Baptists ;  all  of  which  arc  accom- 
modated with  houses  for  religious 
worship.    There  arc  20  primary 
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Schools,  one  in  each  District,  and 
an  Academy,  established  in  1790, 
in  the  Society  of  South  Farms. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
Mathematics,  English  Grammar, 
Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  are 
taught  at  this  Seminary,  which  is 
very  flourishing.  There  is  in  this 
Society  a  Social  Library,  establish- 
ed in  1785,  and  comprises  from  300 
to  400  vols,  of  well  selected  books. 

There  is  a  medicinal  spring  in 
the  first  Society,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Court  House.  Its  waters 
have  never  been  analyzed  ;  but 
they  appear  to  be  chalybeate  and 
sulphureous,  and  have  been  found 
efficacious  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Litchfield  Village,  incorpo- 
rated in  1318,  is  delightfully  situa- 
ted upon  an  elevated  plain,  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  located  Socie- 
ty, affording  the  most  extensive 
prospects,  surrounded  with  inter- 
esting scenery  and  charming  land- 
scapes, and  enjoying  in  the  sum- 
mer season  the  most  salubrious 
and  refreshing  atmosphere. 

The  corporate  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage are  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  and  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  upon 
two  streets,  which  intersect  each 
other,  forming  a  pleasant  square  in 
the  centre.  The  principal  street, 
running  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, is  well  built,  comprising  nu- 
merous neat,  handsome  and  con- 
venient dwelling  houses,  which  are 
generally  handsomely  arranged, 
and  some  of  which  are  elegant  edi- 
fices. Within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  village  there  are  84  Dwel- 
ling houses,  9  Mercantile  Stores, 
2  Bookstores,  several  excellent 
Public  inns,  a  Printing  office,  a 
fk  nfc,  being  a  branch  of  the  Pho> 
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nix  Bank  at  Hartford,  a  Court 
House,  the  Gaol  of  the  county,  2 
Churches,  a  Post  office,  several 
Professional  offices,  Mechanics' 
shops,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  public  or 
common  Schools,  there  is  in  the 
village  a  private  School  for  young 
ladies,  which  at  times  has  main- 
tained a  very  distinguished  repu- 
tation. There  is  also  a  Law 
School  maintained  here,  which  is 
very  flourishing,  and  contains  stu- 
dents from  almost  every  section  in 
the  Union.  It  was  established  in 
1784,  by  the  Hon.  Tapping 
Reeve,  then  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1 798, 
the  Hon.  James  Gould,  at  present 
one  of  the  Supreme  Judges,  was 
associated  as  a  joint  instructor 
with  Judge  Reeve  ;  and  at  this 
time  he  is  the  principal  instructor. 
The  number  of  students  who  have 
been  educated  at  this  school,  from 
its  establishment,  in  1784, to  1812, 
was  474.  This  has  justly  been 
considered  as  the  most  respectable 
and  systematic  Law  School  in  the 
United  States. 

The  aggregate  list  of  Litchfield, 
in  1817,  was  $86,872;  and  the  va- 
luation of  the  lands  and  buildings 
of  the  town,  in  1815,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,and  which  comprised  39,227 
acres,  was  $  1,255, 380  ;  being  an 
average  value  of  $32  per  acre. 

There  are  in  this  town  8  Physi- 
cians, 4  practising  Attornies,  and  5 
Clergymen. 

The  tract  of  land  comprising 
this  township,  the  Indian  name  of 
which  was  Bantam,  was  purchas- 
ed of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
(the  Indian  title  having  been  pre- 
viously extinguished,)  by  a  compa* 
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ny,  in  1718.  The  purchase  was 
divided  into  60  shares,  denomina- 
ted Proprietor's  rights,  each  of 
which  was  estimated  at  £5.  The 
original  purchasers  and  the  first 
settlers  were  from  the  towns  of 
Hartford,  Windsor  and  Lebanon. 
*  The  settlement  commenced  soon 
after  the  purchase;  and  in  1720 
and  1721,  there  were  several  fa- 
milies upon  the  tract ;  and  after 
this  the  settlement  progressed  ra- 
pidly. From  the  elevated  situa- 
tion of  the  lands  in  this  tract,  they 
afforded  excellenthunting  grounds; 
and  many  of  the  hills  had  been 
burned  by  the  Indians  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  forests  entirely  de- 
stroyed, which  facilitated  the  im- 
provements. There  were,  how- 
ever, sufficient  forests  left  for  the 
purposes  of  the  settlers. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Oli- 
ver Wolcott,  distinguished  for  his 
many  public  employments,  was  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  this  town. 
He  was  born  in  Y/indsor,  Dec. 
1726  ;  and  was  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  who  was  af- 
terwards Governor  of  the  colony 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1747.  »  He  was  engaged 
in  the  expedition  against  Canada, 
in  1748,  having  the  command  of  a 
company.  He  continued  in  the 
army  during  one  campaign  only  ; 
soon  after  which,  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  physic,  and  having  be- 
come qualified  for  practice,  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Goshen.  But 
he  did  not  continue  long  in  the 
practice  of  this  profession  ;  for,  in 
171)1,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Litchfield,  whereup- 
on he  removed  to  this  town  He 
continued  in  this  situation  until 


1772,  a  period  of  21  years,  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  for  the  District  of  Litch- 
field ;  and  in  1774,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  this 
County.  In  1775,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  and  was  continued  in  this 
situation,  being  a  member  of  the 
immortal  Congress  of  '76,  which 
proclaimed  the  solemn  declaration, 
that  these  colonies  were,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free,  sovereign 
and  independent.  % 

Gov.  Wolcott  was  one  of  those 
venerated  patriots  who  signed  that 
|  declaration,  which  is  the  charter 
I  of  our  national  existence.  He 
j  continued  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
i  cil,  with  the  exception  of  the  pe- 
1  riod  that  he  was  a  Delegate  in 
Congress,  until  1 786,  when  he  was 
chosen  Lieut.  Governor  of  this 
j  State.    He  was  annually  elected 
'to  this  office,  until  the  year  1796, 
a  period  of  ten  years,  when  he 
!was  chosen  Governor;  an  office 
j  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as 
he  died  12th  Dec.  1797.  The 
I  duties  of  these  numerous  and  im- 
jportant   offices,  which  occupied 
[the  greater  portion  of  his  active 
|  life,  he  discharged  with  great  in- 
tegrity and  firmness. 

Gov.  Wolcott  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  a  sound  and  vig- 
orous mind,  remarkable  penetra- 
tion, and  a  strong  and  efficient  tal- 
ent for  investigation  ;  forming  no 
opinions  but  what  resulted  from 
satisfactory  proof.  From  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity,  he 
never  hesitated  to  disclose  the  re- 
al motives  which  governed  hi^ 
conduct.    He  had  no  intention- 
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but  what  were  avowed  ;  no  objects 
but  what  were  apparent.  No  man 
everhadless  indirection  in  his  con- 
duct.   He  was  constitutionally  an 
honest  man ;  and  being  also  re- 
markable for  the  firmness  of  his 
character,  he  never  swerved  from 
the  most  inflexible  principles  of 
rectitude  and  integrity :  either  from 
weakness,  or  sinister  intention.  It 
has  frequently  been  observed,  that 
men  of  the  most  eminent  talents! 
and  virtues  are  often  the  most  dif-i 
fident;  and  the  truth  of  this  was| 
strikingly  exemplified  in  Gov.  W ol-  j 
cott.     Both  in  public  concerns, 
and  in  his  private  intercourse,  he 
was  singularly  modest,  and  even! 
diffident.    He  lived  in  an  impor-j 
tant  period  in  our  history,  took! 
a  distinguished  part  in  many  great: 
national  events,  and  his  name  is' 
associated,  and  will  be  transmitted! 
to  posterity,  with  those  of  the  oth- 1 
er  patriots  of  our  glorious  Revo- 
lution. 

The  Hon.  Andrew  Adams,  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  this 
town,   was  bom  in  Stratford,  ml 
1 736.    He  received  his  education  j 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  gradua-  j 
ted  in  1769.    Having  completed 
his  classical  education,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  county 
of  Fairfield.  He  commenced  prac- 
tice in  his  profession  in  Stamford,  I 
but  continued  there  but  a  short  j 
time,  having  removed  to  this  town 
in  1774.    Here  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  with  success, 
and  was  soon  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.    In  1776,  he  was 
chosen  a  Representative  of  the 
town  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ;  and  continued  to  be  elect- 
ed to  this  office  until  1731,  when 


he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Council.  About  the  same  period, 
he  was  elected  a  Representative 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  May,  1 793,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  appointed  him  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court ;  and 
he  held  this  important  office,  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  26th,  1799. 
He  was  62  years  of  age.  As  a 
lawyer  and  advocate,  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished,  and  was  very 
successful  in  his  practice  ;  and  as 
a  Judge,  he  was  very  able  and 
correct,  having  a  sound  and  discri- 
minating mind. 

Ephraim  Kirby  Esq.,  distin- 
guished as  a  lawyer  and  states- 
man, and  for  his  services  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  for  ma- 
ny years  a  resident  in  this  town. 

Col.  Kirby  was  in  the  service 
of  his  country  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  fidelity,  bravery,  enterprise 
and  activity.    Few  officers,  it  is 
believed,  of  his  rank,  rendered 
more  important  services,  or  ac- 
quired a  more  distinguished  repu- 
tation.   The  severe  wounds  which 
he  received  were  the  honourable 
testimonials  of  his  bravery  and 
services.    After  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  this  town,  and  became 
distinguished  in  his  profession,  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  advocate.  Hav- 
ing a  respectable  knowledge  of  le- 
gal science,  his  views  and  opinions 
upon  that  subject  were  solid  and 
correct ;  and  he  possessed  a  mind 
remarkably  clear,  comprehensive 
and  discriminating.    Whilst  in  the 
practice  of  law,  in  the  year  1789, 
he  published  a  volume  of  Reports, 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Superior 
Court  and  Supreme  Court  of  Er 
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rors  in  this  State.  This  was  a  no-  j 
vel  undertaking;  being  the  first 
volume  of  Reports  ever  publish- 
ed in  Connecticut;  it  was  exe- 
cuted with  faithfulness,  judgment, 
accuracy  and  ability  ;  and  his  Re- 
ports are  now  regarded  as  authori- 
ty by  the  Courts  of  this  State. 

Col.  Kirby  was  appointed  to  va- 
rious offices  in  the  militia  of  this 
State,  and  attained  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  For  a  number  of  years, 
he  was  elected  by  the  freemen  of 
this  town,  as  their  representative 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Connecticut.  In  this 
situation,  he  was  always  distin- 
guished for  the  dignity  of  his  de- 
portment, for  his  comprehensive 
and  enlightened  views  as  a  states- 
man, for  the  liberality  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  for  the  ability,  firmness 
and  decision  of  his  conduct. 

On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  presidency,  in  1801, 
Col.  Kirby  was  appointed  Super- 
visor of  the  Revenue  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. About  this  period,  he 
was  for  several  years  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  this 
State.  After  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  Col.  Kirby  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  a  Judge  in  the 
then  recently  organized  territory 
of  Orleans.  Having  accepted  of 
this  appointment,  he  set  out  for 
"New-Orleans  ;  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  reach  that  place,  or 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  re- 
cent appointment.  He  proceed- 
ed as  far  as  Fort  Stoddard,  in  the 
Mississippi  territory,  where  he  was 
taken  sic-k,  and  died  2nd  October 
1804.  His  remains  were  interred 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  olh- 
et  demonstrations  of  regpeet. 


|  j     As  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  learn* 
|  ing  and  talents,.  Col.  Kirby  stood 
j  deservedly  high ;  as  a  patriot,  and 
j  friend  of  civil  liberty,  he  was 
|  ardent,  almost  to  enthusiasm ;  as 
a  politician  and  statesman,  his 
I  views  were  liberal,  just  and  com- 
!  prehensiye,  founded  upon  an  accu- 
!  rate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
■  the  human  character,  and  its  sus- 
i  ceptibility  of  improvement ;  and, 
j  as  a  citizen,  few  have  had  more  so- 
;  cialand  private  virtues.  His  mem- 
i  ory  will  long  be  cherished  by  the 
i  citizens  of  his  native  State. 
|     The  Hon.  Uriah  Tracy  was  for 
j  many  years  a  resident  of  this  town. 
|  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  in  1754. 
!  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  distin- 
guished class,  which  graduated  in  , 
1778.    Soon  after  he  left  College, 
he  came  to  this  town,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  with 
Judge  Reeve,   and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1781.    He  soon  be- 
came distinguished,  as  a  lawyer 
and  an  advocate.    He  passed  thro' 
various  military  offices,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  a  Major-General.  In 
1788,  he  was  elected  a  Represen- 
tative of  the  town  in  the  General 
Assembly, and  was  successively  re- 
elected, until  the  year  1793,  when 
he  was  chosen  a  Representative  of 
this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.    He  continued  in 
this  office  until  the  year  1800, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  Sena  to  r, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  July  1807.    He  died 
at  the  seat  of  Government. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Tracy  was 
very  respectable  ;  and,  91  a  poli- 
tician, eminently  distinguished. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  par- 
ty with  which  he  acted,  and  wm 
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respected  for  his  talents  and  his 
intelligence  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents. He  possessed  a  compre- 
hensive mind,  respectable  scienti- 
fic acquirements,  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  human  charac- 


ter. He  had  also  a  great  share  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  knew  its  pro- 
per use  ; — to  please,  wi  thout  woun- 
ding the  feelings  even  of  the  most 
humble  individual. 


BARKHAMSTED. 


BARKHAMSTED  is  a  post 
township,  situated  23  miles  north- 
west from  Hartford ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hartland  and  Cole- 
brook,  on  the  east  by  Canton  and 
Granby,  on  the  south  by  New- 
Hartford,  and  on  the  west  by  Win- 
chester. It  comprises  about  32 
square  miles,  or  20,580  acres;  be- 
ing about  6  and  a  half  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
5  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south. 

The  township  is  rough,  stony 
and  mountainous ;  being  intersect- 
ed by  two  elevated  granitic  ridges, 
which  run  through  it  in  a  norther- 
ly and  southerly  direction,  extend- 
ing to  the  north  far  into  the  interi- 
or of  New-England.  Upon  the  de- 
clivities of  these  ridges,  and  upon 
their  summits,  there  is  much  bro- 
ken land,  some  which  is  inac- 
cessible. Their  geological  charac- 
ter is  primitive,  the  prevailing- 
strata  of  rock  consisting  of  granite. 
In  some  places  within  this  town, 
these  ridges  exhibit  very  lofty  and  j 
sublime  features.  Their  declivities 
afford  considerable  wood  and  tim- 
ber, and  when  cleared,  tolerable 
grazing. 

Iron  ore  has  been  discovered  in  j 
these  granitic  strata,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  of  a  rich  and  good  quality, 
in  some  sections  of  the  town  there  I 


are  some  strata  of  limestone  ;  and 
what  is  commonly  called  cotton- 
stone  is  found  in  abundance ;  and 
also  freestone,  which  is  valuable 
only  for  local  uses.  The  soil,  corres- 
ponding with  the  prevailing  geolo- 
gical features,  is  generally  a  coarse 
gravelly  loam,  hard  and  dry ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  inter- 
vals upon  the  streams,  is  rough  and 
stony,  and  in  general  inadmissible 
for  tillage.  It  affords  tolerable  gra- 
zing, the  interests  of  which  consti- 
tute the  staple  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  town.  The  dairy  busi- 
ness receives  general  attention, 
and  large  quantities  of  cheese  and 
butter  are  made  annually  ;  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  is 
sent  abroad  for  a  market. 

The  raising  of  neat  cattle  and 
sheep  is  attended  to,  and  consider- 
able beef  is  marketed.  The  inter- 
vals bordering  upon  the  streams 
are  generally  rich  and  feasible, 
and  afford  tillage  and  mowing. 
The  natural  growth  of  wood  and 
imber,  which  was  onc  e  very  heavy 
and  abundant,  has  been  greatly 
devastated.  The  mountains  and 
hills  were  formerly  covered  with 
excellent  timber,  consisting  of  oak, 
ciiesnut,  sugar  maple,  beach,  pine 
and  hemlock  ;  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  which  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  elements,  wind  and  fire, 
!  and  by  the  axe,  under  a  system  of 
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*  improvidence,  at  a  time  when  tim- 
ber was  considered  of  no  value. 

The  waters  of  the  town  are 
abundant,  and  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty ;  the  two  principal  branches  of 
the  Tunxis,  or  Farmington  river, 
run  through  it,  and  form  a  union 
in  the  norlh  part  of  New-Hartford. 
The  Still  river  runs  northerly  thro' 
Torrington  and  Winchester  into 
Colebrook,  whence  it  takes  a  south- 
erly course  and  unites  with  the 
west  branch  of  the  Farmington 
river  in  this  town,  forming  what  is 
called  the  forks  of  the  river.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  numerous 
small  streams  which  are  tributary 
to  them,  that  water  the  various 
sections  of  the  town.  Upon  these 
streams,  there  are  various  sites  and 
privileges  for  mills  and  other  water 
works,  and  five  considerable  bridg- 
es. 

The  facilities  of  communica- 
tion are  greatly  increased,  consid- 
ering the  roughness  of  the  country, 
by  the  number  of  turnpike  roads 
with  which  the  town  is  accommo- 
dated. The  Greenwoods  turnpike 
leading  to  Albany  passes  through 
its  southwest  section ;  the  Farming- 
ton  river  turnpike,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  former  and  leads  to 
Albany,  runs  through  its  western 
section  in  a  northerly  and  souther- 
ly direction,  following  the  course 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  Farming- 
ton  river;  the  Hartland  turnpike 
leading  westwardly,  and  which 
communicates  with  the  Green- 
woods turnpike  in  Norfolk,  passes  i 
through  the  northwest  corner  of  j 
the  town.  In  May,  1818,  a  turn-  | 
pike  road  was  authorized,  and  has 
since  been  surveyed,  leading  from 
the  Greenwoods  turnpike  to  New-  | 
gate  prison,  which  passes  through  | 


the  western  section  of  this  town, 
crossing  the  Farmington  river  turn- 
pike, and  running  directly  by  the 
meeting  house.  It  has  not  yet  been 
opened. 

Of  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the 
town,  there  are  3  Grain  Mills,  12 
Saw  Mills,  1  Fulling  Mill  and  cloth 
dressing  establishment,  1  Furnace 
for  casting  cart  and  waggon  boxes, 
clock  bells  and  some  other  small 
articles,  and  2  Tanneries. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1506;  and  there  are 
about  260  Electors  or  Freemen, 
2  companies  of  Militia,  and  about 
230  Dwelling  houses.  The  aggre- 
gate list  of  the  town,  in  1816,  was 
j  $26,978. 

j  The  town  contains  2  located 
•  Congregational  Societies,  1  Socie- 
[ty  of  Episcopalians  and  one  of 
i  Methodists  ;  besides  which,  there 
|  are  some  Baptists.  There  are  2 
'houses  for  public  worship,  1  for 
'  Congrcgationalists  and  1  for  Epis- 
Icopalians.  It  contains  also,  11 
'  School  districts.  There  are  3  Mer- 
cantile Stores,  4  Public  Houses  or 
|  Inns,  3  Social  Libraries  and  1  Phy- 
jsician. 

The  first  settler  in  Barkhamsted 
|  was  Pelatiah  Allyn  from  Windsor, 
who  removed  there  about  the  year 
1 744,  and  remained  the  only  in- 
habitant of  the  town  for  10  or  12 
years.  In  the  summer  he  employ- 
ed his  time  in  clearing  and  culti- 
jvating  his  lands,  and  in  the  winter 
!in  hunting.  His  privations,  suiler- 
jings,  dangers  and  hardships,  could 
jonly  have  been  equalled  by  his 

II  perseverance.  To  have  been  for 
the  long  period  of  10  or  12  years 
a  solitary  inhabitant  of  a  dreary 
wilderness,  rendered  more  hideous 
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from  the  native  ruggedness  of  its 
features,  having  no  traces  of  civili- 
zation but  what  his  own  hands  had 
produced,  and  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  perils  from  its  native 
inhabitants, — wild  beasts  which 
claimed  to  be  "  lords  of  the  soil," 
and  maintained  an  indisputable 
dominion  over  it,  is  a  situation 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
and  impossible  to  describe.  Mr. 
All jn  justly  deserves  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  patriarch  of  the  town. 
From  his  industry  and  perseve- 
rance during  this  long  period  of 
voluntary  exile,  he  had  made  such 
improvements,  and  placed  himself 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  enable 
him  to  be  eminently  useful  to 
other  settlers  ;  but,  notwithstand- 1 
ing,  the  progress  of  the  settlement) 


was  very  slow  and  discouraging. 
In  1771,  about  27  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  settlement 
by  Mr.  Allyn,  there  were  but  20 
families  within  the  limits  of  the 
town.  Israel  Jones  from  Enfield, 
William  Austin,  Jonathan  King 
and  a  Mr.  Norton  from  Suffield, 
Amos  Case  from  Simsbury,  John 
Ives  from  Hamden,  Joseph  Shep- 
ard  from  Hartford  and  Joseph 
Wilder  from  East-Haddam,  were 
among  the  first  and  principal  set- 
tlers. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1779.  Joseph  Wilder  was  the  first 
magistrate,  and  for  several  years 
the  only  one  in  the  town.  The 
Rev.  Ozias  Ells,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1787,  was  the  first  minister. 
He  died  in  1813. 


BETHLEM. 


BETHLEM  is  a  small  elevated 
interior  post  township,  38  miles 
from  Hartford,  and  33  from  New- 
Haven  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Litchfield,  on  the  east  by  Water- 
town,  on  the  south  by  Woodbury, 
and  on  the  west  by  Washington. 
Its  average  length  from  east  to 
west  is  4  and  a  half  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  4  miles,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  about  18  square 
miles. 

The  township  is  considerably 
hilly  ;  its  surface  being  diversified 
with  granitic  eminences  and  val- 
lies.  The  soil  is  generally  a  gra- 
velly loam,  and  is  best  adapted 
to  grazing.  It  however  produces 
tolerable  crops  of  grain. 

The  natural  growth  consists 
of  oak,  maple,  chesnut,  walnut, 
&c. 


The  township  is  watered  by  se- 
veral branches  of  Pomperaug  riv- 
er, which  afford  some  good  sites 
for  mills,  some  of  which  are  oc- 
cupied. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1118;  and  there  are 
1 50  qualified  Electors,  1  Compa- 
ny of  Militia,  and  1 70  Dwelling 
houses. 

There  are  3  small  Distilleries, 
1  Grain  Mill,  1  Fulling  Mill  and 
Clothier's  works,  1  Carding  Ma-^ 
chine,  1  Tannery,  4  Saw  Mills, 
and  1  Mercantile  Store. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $27,000;  and 
the  assessment  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  the  town,  in  1816, 
which  included  11,161  acres, 
amounted  to  $306,555  ;  being  an 
average  value  of  $27xVo  peracre0 
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The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
1  Society  of  Episcopalians  and  1 
of  Baptists. 

It  is  divided  into  9  School  Dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  School  house,  and  main- 
tains a  School  for  several  months 
in  the  year. 

The  professional  men  are  1  Phy- 
sician, I  Clergyman  and  1  Attor- 
ney ;  there  is  1  small  Social  Li- 
brary. 

Bethlem  was  taken  from  Wood- 
bury, and  incorporated  in  1787. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Rev.  Azel 
Backus,  D.  D.  was  for  many  years 
a  resident  clergyman  in  this 
town.  Dr.  Backus  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1787.  Having  qualified  him- 
self for  the  ministry,  at  an  early 
period,  he  was  ordained  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  this 
town,  and  continued  in  this  situa- 
tion until  the  establishment  of  Ha- 
milton College,  in  the  county  of 
Oneida,  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  that  Institution.  Whilst  in 
this  town,  he  instituted  a  school, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  charge 
and  instruction  of  his  pupils,  whom 
he  took  into  his  own  family,  there- 
by adding  parental  care  and  soli- 
citude to  the  advantages  of  lite- 
rary and  moral  instruction.  This 
school  became  very  highly  and  de- 


servedly celebrated,  and  was  at- 
tended by  students  from  different 
parts  of  the  Union. 

The  distinguished  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired,  as  a  di- 
vine, a  man  of  science,  and  an  in- 
structor of  youth,  procured  for 
him  the  appointment  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Hamilton  College.  He 
received  the  appointment  about 
the  year  1812,  and  continued  in 
this  situation  until  his  death,  De- 
cember 26th,  1816.  He  was  the 
first  President  of  this  College,  and 
taking  the  charge  of  the  Institu- 
tion at  its  commencement,  he  had, 
during  the  short  period  that  he 
presided  over  it,  very  arduous  and 
complicated  duties  to  perform. 
But  his  learning,  judgment  and 
faithfulness  rendered  him  admira- 
bly qualified  for  his  situation  ;  and, 
under  his  guidance  and  direction, 
this  infant  seminary  was  rapidly 
rising  into  notice,  and  afforded  a 
most  flattering  promise  of  future 
usefulness  and  reputation. 

Dr.  Backus  was  distinguished 
for  remarkable  vigour  and  apti- 
tude of  mind.  He  was  an  able 
divine,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  ju- 
dicious and  successful  instructor. 
He  was  also  eminent  for  his  social 
virtues,  the  mildness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  complacency  of  his 
temper.  He  was  both  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  pupils. 
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CANAAN,  a  considerable  post 
township,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  county,  41 
miles  northwest  from  Hartford  : 
bounded  oh  the  north  by  Massa- 


|  chusctts  line,  on  the  east  by  Nor- 
folk, on  the  south  by  Cornwall, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Ousatonick 
river,  which  divides  it  from  Salis 
bury. 
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The  township  comprises  an  area 
of  about  50  square  miles  ;  having 
an  average  length  from  north  to 
south  of  about  9  miles,  and  a  mean 
breadth  of  nearly  6  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  bro- 
ken and  mountainous,  several  con- 
siderable ranges,  some  of  which 
are  elevated,  extending  through 
the  town  in  a  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  direction.  These 
ranges  are  of  a  primitive  granitic 
character.  Between  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  there  are  extensive 
calcareous  vales.  These  vales 
have  internal  strata  of  limestone  j 
numerous  quarries  of  which, 
in  these  calcareous  strata,  have 
been  opened  for  the  making  of 
lime.  The  best  limestone  is  usu- 
ally found  on  the  northern  declivi- 
ties of  small  eminences.  In  the 
northeasterly  section  of  the  town- 
ship, iron  ore  has  been  discovered 
near  the  surface.  A  mine  has 
been  opened,  and  quantities  of  the 
ore  raised  and  worked.  The  ore 
was  found  to  be  rich,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  which  it  contained  ; 
but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  soil  is  various,  being  of  a 
different  quality  in  different  sec- 
tions, according  to  their  geological 
character.  Upon  the  mountains, 
hills  and  their  declivities,  it  is  ge- 
nerally a  primitive  gravelly  loam  ; 
and  in  most  of  the  vallies  it  is  a 
calcareous  loam.  The  former  are 
principally  reserved  for  forests,  or 
improved  by  grazing;  and  the  lat- 
ter are  admirably  adapted  to  a 
grain  culture,  affording  excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  rye,  corn  and 
oats.  There  is  considerable  bro- 
ken and  waste  land  in  the  town- 
ship, but  many  sections  that  are 
rich  and  fertile  :  so  that  it  mav  be 


considered  as  a  good  and  flourish- 
ing agricultural  town. 

The  forests  comprise  various 
species  of  trees,  principally  deci- 
duous ;  oak,  chesnut,  walnut,  but- 
ternut, beach,  sugar  maple,  soft 
maple,  birch,  hemlock,  white  and 
yellow  pine,  white  and  red  cedar, 
spruce,  red,  white  and  black  ash, 
elm,  bass,  boxwood,  whitewood, 
peperidge,  mountain  ash,  sassa- 
fras, alder,  &c. 

The  agricultural  productions  are 
rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  buck 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  barley,  cheese, 
butter,  beef,  pork,  flax,  flax-seed, 
&lc.  The  staples  are  rye  and  corn, 
of  which  there  are  annually  con- 
siderable quantities  raised  that  are 
sent  abroad  for  a  market. 

The  western  border  of  the. 
township  is  washed  by  the  Ousa- 
tonick  river;  and  the  interior  is  wa- 
tered by  numerous  small  streams, 
of  which  Blackberry  river,  that  ri- 
ses in  Norfolk,  and  runs  through 
the  town,  and  Hollenbach,  having 
its  source  within  the  town,  and 
both  of  which  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  the  Ousatonick,  are  the 
principal.  Upon  these  and  other 
smaller  streams  there  are  nume- 
rous sites  for  hydraulic  works. 

This  town  is  accommodated 
with  several  turnpike  roads ;  the 
Greenwoods  turnpike,  leading 
from.  New-Hartford,  northwester- 
ly, passes  through  this  town ;  the 
Litchfield  and  Canaan  turnpike, 
leading  to  Litchfield  ;  and  the  Ca- 
naan and  Salisbury  turnpike,  which 
unites  with  the  last  mentioned, 
near  the  old  furnace  in  Salis- 
bury. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  principally  of  iron,  which  con- 
stitute an  important,  and  in  gene- 
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ral  a  profitable  business.  There 
are  8  Forges,  7  Anchor  Shops,  and 
2  Furnaces.  The  ore  used  here 
is  transported  from  Salisbury.  The 
iron  manufactures  have  developed 
an  extensive  field  of  industry,  and 
are  sources  of  considerable  wealth. 
Besides  these,  there  are  1  Cotton 
Factory,  1  Distillery,  4Grain  Mills, 
1  Plaster  Mill,  15  Saw  Mills  and 
4  Carding  Machines.  There  are 
a  number  of  Limekilns  in  this 
town  ;  and  large  quantities  of  lime 
are  annually  made,  and  sent  to  dif- 
ferent places  for  a  market. 

In  1810,  there  were  2183  inha- 
bitants in  this  town  ;  and  there  are 
now  about  300  Electors,  200  Mi- 
litia, and  276  Dwelling  houses. 

The  mercantile  business  is  re- 
spectable, there  being  9  Dry  Goods 
and  Grocery  Stores  in  the  town. 


The  civil  or  corporate  divisions 
are  2  located  Congregational  So- 
cieties and  12  School  Districts. 
Besides  the  located,  there  are  2 
other  religious  Societies  ;  one  of 
Methodists  and  one  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  There  are  12  primary 
Schools,  one  in  each  District ;  3 
Social  Libraries,  3  Attornies,  2 
Clergymen,  and  2  practising  Phy- 
sicians. 

This  township  was  sold  at  New- 
London,  at  auction,  in  1 738  ;  and 
the  settlement  commenced  in  June 
the  same  year.  The  first  settlers 
were  Daniel  and  Isaac  Lawrence, 
and  John  Franklin  ;  but  they  were 
soon  joined  by  various  others. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1 739  ;  and  the  first  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Elisha  Webster,  was  settled 
in  Oct.  1740. 
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COLEBROOK,  an  elevated 
post  township,  is  situated  31  miles 
northwest  from  Hartford,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  county ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Massa- 
chusetts line,  on  the  east  by  Hart- 
land,  in  Hartford  county,  on  the 
south  by  Winchester,  and  on  the 
west  by  Norfolk.  Its  average 
length  from  east  to  west  is  6  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  5  miles, 
co  taining  about  30  square  miles. 

This  township  is  embraced  with- 
in the  granitic  district,  which  con- 
stitutes the  height  of  land  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
hilly  and  mountainous ;  and  the 
soil  is  a  hard,  gravelly  loam,  and 
generally  stony.  It  is  in  general 
rather  cold  and  wet,  but  affords 
tolerable  good  grazing.  There 


are  some  intervals  which  are  well 
adapted  to  grass  or  mowing. 

The  dairy  business  is  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  interest  of  the 
town ;  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  cheese  are 
made  annually  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber 
consists  of  oak,  maple,  beech, 
hemlock  and  other  perennial  trees; 
but  the  latter  comprise  a  conside- 
rable proportion  of  the  forests  in 
this  town. 

The  main  branch  of  the'  Tunx- 
is  or  Farmington  river  intersects 
the  eastern  section  of  the  town, 
and  affords  most  excellent  mill 
seats  and  privileges  for  water 
works.  Still  river,  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Tunxis,  washes  its 
southeastern  border ;  and  another 
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branch,  called  the  Sandy  river, 
runs  through  its  interior.  These 
two  streams  afford  also  numerous 
sites  for  mills  and  other  hydraulic 
works. 

The  town  is  well  accommodated ; 
with  turnpike  roads;  the  Albany! 
turnpike  leads  through  its  eastern  | 
section ;  the  Hudson  turnpike  thro' 
its  southwestern ;  and  the  Hartland 
turnpike  leads  through  the  centre 
of  the  town  from  east  to  west ;  and  ■ 
the  New-Haven   turnpike  frouii 
north  to  south  ;  there  is  also  the 
Still  river  turnpike. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1310,  was  1243;  and   there  are! 
about  200  Dwelling  houses,  200  j 
Freemen  or  Electors,  and  2  com- 
panies of  militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $26,447  ;  and  ; 
the  valuation   or  assessment  of  j 
lands  and  buildings  in  1815,  which 
included  17,555  acres,  amounted  I 


to  $270, 102  ,  being  an  average  of 
of  $15TVo  per  acre. 

The  most  considerable  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  employ- 
ments are  1  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  Steel,  2  Scythe 
Factories,  at  which  sleigh  shoes 
and  several  other  articles  are  ma- 
nufactured, 1  Woolen  Factory,  3 
Tanneries,  1  Grain  Mill,  1  Fulling 
Mill  and  Clothier's  works,  1  Car- 
ding Machine,  and  3  Manufacto- 
ries of  Wooden  Ware,  or  Turning 
establishments.  There  are  4  Mer- 
cantile Stores. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
and  1  Society  of  Baptists,  1  Social 
Library,  and  8  School  Districts 
and  Schools. 

The  professional  men  are  2  Phy- 
sicians, 2  Clergymen  and  1  Att'y. 

Colebrook  was  first  settled  in 
1765,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1779, 
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CORNWALL,  a  post  township, 
is  situated  38  miles  west  from  Hart- 
ford, and  48  northwest  from  New- 
Haven  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Canaan,  on  the  east  by  Goshen, 
on  the  south  by  Warren  and  Kent, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Ousatonick 
river,  separating  it  from  Sharon. 

Its  average  length  from  north 
to  south  is  more  than  9  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  5 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
46  square  miles. 

The  township  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous; containing  many  elevated 
and  continuous  hills,  and  deep  and 
extensive  vales.  Its  geological 
character  is  primitive;  the  rocks 


consisting  of  granite,  micaceous 
schistus,  and  some  limestone  in 
the  vales.  Several  minerals  have 
been  discovered  ;  in  the  west  sec- 
tion of  the  town,  there  is  a  moun- 
tain, in  which,  at  various  places, 
there  are  veins  of  black  lead  ore. 
It  has  been  used  for  marking,  and 
some  other  purposes  ;  but  has  not 
received  that  attention  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  develope  its  quantity, 
richness  or  value.  About  two  miles 
south  of  the  principal  settle  ment  in 
the  town,  there  is  a  bed  of  porcelain 
clay,  of  5  or  6  feet  in  depth,  7  or  8 
in  width,  and  of  several  rods  in 
extent.  It  is  thought  that  the 
quality  of  the  clay  is  as  good  as 
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that  of  foreign  countries  ;  and,  if 
properly  manufactured,  would  af- 
ford excellent  porcelain  ware. 
There  are  also  various  indi- 
cations of  iron  ore,  at  various 
places ;  but  no  mines  have  been 
opened  or  worked. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  gravelly 
loam ;  but  in  some  sections  of 
the  vales  it  is  a  calcareous  loam. 
It  is  warm,  fertile  and  productive ; 
being  well  adapted  both  to  grain 
and  grazing. 

Among  the  natural  growth  of 
timber,  oak,  chesnut,  maple  and 
pine  abound  ;  there  is  also  birch, 
ash,  beech,  &c,  comprising  every 
kind  of  wood,  valuable  for  fuel, 
fencing  or  building. 

The  agricultural  productions 
consist  of  wheat,  of  which  con- 
siderable quantities  are  annually 
raised,  rye,  oats,  hay,  butter  and 
cheese,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  are  annually  marketed 
abroad,  beef,  pork,  wool,  and  some 
other  articles. 

The  Ousatonick  washes  the  wes- 
tern border  of  the  town.  Besides 
which,  there  are  several  small 
streams,  affording  many  sites  for 
water  works. 

Across  the  Ousatonick,  there 
are  several  bridges  ;  one  on  the 
Goshen  and  Sharon  turnpike,  call- 
ed Hart's  bridge  ;  one  on  the  road 
leading  from  this  town  to  Ells- 
worth Society,  in  Sharon,  called 
Lewis'  bridge,  at  the  village  of 
that  name  ;  and  one  on  the  Sharon 
and  Cornwall  turnpike ;  these 
bridges  are  about  120  feet  in  length. 

The  town  is  accommodated 
with  several  turnpike  roads ;  the 
Canaan  and  Litchfield  turnpike 
crosses  its  northeast  corner;  the 
turnpike  from  Sharon  to  Pough- 


keepsie,  after  passing  through  Go- 
shen, leads  through  the  centre  of 
the  town  east  and  west,  and  passes 
the  north  meeting-house  ;  Corn- 
wall and  Washington  turnpike 
leads  through  the  town  north  and 
south,  about  one  mile  east  of  its 
centre ;  Warren  turnpike  runs 
north  and  south,  on  its  west  line  ; 
and  Sharon  and  Cornwall  turnpike 
east  and  west,  near  its  south  bor- 
der. 

About  two  miles  from  the  north 
boundary  of  the  town,  and  near 
its  centre,  east  and  west,  there  is 
a  pond  called  Cornwall  pond,  be- 
ing one  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  from  which  there 
is  an  outlet  that  affords  numerous 
sites  for  mills  and  other  water- 
works. In  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  town,  there  is  also  a  pond 
of  about  one  mile  in  length,  and 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  width.  These 
ponds  are  stored  with  pickerel  and 
trout ;  fche  latter  are  also  taken 
plentifully  in  the  small  streams. 

The  manufactures  and  mecha- 
nical interests  and  trades  in  the 
town,  are  the  following :  1  Woolen 
Factory,  which  employs  about  six 
hands,  2  Iron  Forges,  constantly 
in  operation,  4  Distilleries,  2 
of  gin  and  2  of  cider  brandy,  4 
Tanneries,  3  Grain  Mills,  2  Mills 
to  clean  clover-seed,  2  Oil  Mills, 
20  Saw  Mills,  3  Fulling  Mills  and 
Clothiers'  works,  and  2  Carding 
Machines,  for  Customers.  There 
are  2  Cabinet  Makers,  4  House 
Joiners,  2  Carpenters,  2  Wheel- 
wrights, 1  Carriage  Maker,  G 
Coopers,  7  Blacksmiths,  1  Mason 
and  Bricklayer,  1  Hatter,  20  Shoe 
Makers  and  5  Tailors.  There  are 
4  Mercantile  Stores  and  traders, 
and  4  Public  Inns. 
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The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1602;  and  there  are 
about  250  Electors,  2  Companies 
of  militia,  one  of  about  80  mem- 
bers, and  the  other  a  Light  In- 
fantry Company  of  about  35,  and 
about  200  Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  for  making  up 
lists,  in  1816,  was  $37,559  ;  and 
the  assessment  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  the  town,  in  1815, 
which  comprised  23,484  acres, 
amounted  to  §490,696  ;  being 
20TW  dollars  per  acre.  The  as- 
sessment of  the  real  estate  of  this 
town  and  Goshen,  in  1 799.,  amoun- 
ted to  §517,342  ;  being  only  $17,- 
646  more  than  the  valuation  of 
Cornwall  alone,  in  1 8 1 5. 

The  town  comprises  1  located 
Society  and  11  School  Districts. 
There  are,  however,  2  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  and  a  Society 
and  Church  of  Methodists.  There 
is  a  common  or  primary  School 
maintained  in  each  of  the  School 
Districts,  a  suitable  portion  of  the 
year.  Besides  which  there  is  a 
Foreign  Missionary  School,  design- 
ed for  the  education  and  ecclesias- 
tical instruction  of  foreigners,  and 
is  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States, 

It  contains,  at  this  time,  20  scho- 
lars from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  some  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

There  are  3  Social  Libraries, 
1  Clergyman,  1  Attorney  and  2 
Physicians. 

This  township  was  divided  into 
53  shares  or  rights,  and  sold  at 
public  auction  at  Fairfield,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1737  or  1738,  by  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  John  Barnes, 


Edmund  Lewis  and  Ebenezer 
Silliman,  appointed  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  for  that  purpose. 
The  sale  was  effected,  at  $30  per 
right,  with  the  reservation  of  one 
|  right  for  the  support  of  the  minis- 
(try,  and  another  for  the  benefit  of 
|  schools.  In  laying  out  the  town- 
j  ship,  there  was  also  a  reservation 
'of  384  acres  for  the  benefit  of 
Yale  College. 

The  first  settlement  was  made 
about  the  year  1738,  probably  in 
j  the  spring  of  that  year ;  and  in 
1740  there  were  13  families  in  the 
town,  previously  to  the  arrival  of 
John  Dibble,  with  several  others, 
from  Stamford.  Soon  afterwards, 
Joshua  Pierce  removed  from  Pem- 
broke, in  Massachusetts,  and  set- 
tled in  this  town.  The  settlement 
soon  became  respectable  and  flou- 
rishing ;  and  in  1741,  a  clergy- 
man was  ordained,  being  the  first 
settled  in  the  town. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Col.  Ethan  Al- 
len, distinguished  for  his  bravery, 
his  adventures  and  his  sufferings, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  Whilst  he 
was  a  youth,  his  father  removed  to 
Vermont.  In  the  year  1770,  when 
the  disturbances  in  that  territory 
had  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  Col. 
Allen  first  came  into  notice,  from 
the  bold  and  active  part  which  he 
took  in  favour  of  the  "  Green 
Mountain  Boys,"  as  they  were 
called,  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  Government  of  the  State 
of  New- York.  So  obnoxious  had 
he  rendered  himself,  that  an  act 
of  outlawry  against  him  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Government  of  that  co- 
lony, and  500  guineas  were  offered 
for  his  apprehension.  But  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  these  proceed- 
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irigs,  as  his  party  were  too  nume- 
rous and  too  faithful  to  the  man 
who  had  been  the  great  champi- 
on of  their  cause,  to  suffer  him  to 
be  apprehended.  During  the  pe- 
riod that  this  subject  was  agitated, 
in  all  the  struggles  which  it  occa- 
sioned, and  in  which  Coh  Allen 
took  a  part,  he  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  hos- 
tile event  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
test, Col.  Allen  determined  to  en- 
s  gage  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  ; 
and  being  hasty  in  his  decisions, 
and  desperately  bold  and  deter- 
mined in  his  enterprises,  his  ar- 
dour and  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  his  country  were  soon  signalized 
by  a  daring  and  almost  unexam- 
pled exploit.  Soon  after  the  af- 
fair at  Lexington,  a  project  had 
been  consulted,  to  surprise  and 
take  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  by  several  gentle- 
men from  Connecticut ;  and  on 
being  informed  of  this  enterprise, 
Col.  Allen  engaged  in  it  with  his 
usual  ardour  and  characteristic 
bravery,  and  being  joined  by  Col. 
Arnold,  this  party  of  adventurers 
accomplished  their  object,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  In  this  affair, 
an  incident  occurred,  which  in  a 
peculiar  manner  exemplified  the 
character  of  Col.  Allen.  He  rush- 
ed into  the  fort,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  and  demanded  its 
immediate  surrender.  The  asto- 
nished commander,  equally  filled 
with  surprise  and  consternation, 
inquired  "  by  what  authority?" 
To  this,  Allen,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  replied,  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  of  the 
continental  Congress." 


In  the  autumn  of  1775,  he  was 
sent  into  Canada,  to  observe  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  in  that 
province,  and  to  endeavour  to  at- 
tach them  to  the  American  cause. 

Whilst  on  this  tour,  Col.  Brown 
proposed  to  him  the  project  of  an 
attack  upon  Montreal,  which  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  Col.  Allen. 
For  the  execution  of  this  bold 
enterprise,  he  collected  1 10  men, 
nearly  80  of  whom  were  Canadi- 
ans ;  and  with  this  little  party,  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  crossed  the  river,  expect- 
ing the  co-operation  of  Col. 
Brown,  in  which,  however,  he 
was  disappointed.  In  the  morning 
he  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  500 
men,  a  part  of  whom  were  In- 
dians, and  after  an  obstinate  and 
desperate  resistance,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  On  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  he 
was  put  in  irons,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity  and  cruelty. 
He  was  shortly  after  sent  to  Eng- 
land, as  a  prisoner,  although  not 
allowed  the  rights  belonging  to  a 
prisoner  of  war,  being  after  his 
arrival  there  confined  in  a  castle 
near  Falmouth.  On  the  8th  Jan. 
1776,  he  was  embarked  on  board 
a  frigate,  destined  for  Halifax,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  New- 
York.  Here  he  was  detained 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  witness  the  se- 
vere and  inhuman  manner  in 
which  the  American  prisoners 
were  treated.  He  calculated  that 
nearly  2000  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  perished  by  hunger  and 
cold,  and  from  diseases  which 
originated  from  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  their  provisions,  and  the 
impurity  of  their  prison. 
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Col.  Allen  was  exchanged  in 
May  1778,  and  soon  returned  to 
Vermont ;  where,  from  his  des- 
perate exploits  and  extreme  suf- 
ferings in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic joy.  He  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
Brigadier-General  in  the  militia  of 
that  State.  He  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  extensively  active  and 
useful  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

Col.  Allen  possessed  a  mind  na- 
turally strong,  vigorous  and  ec- 
centric, but  it  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  an  early  education.  He 
was  brave  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  possessed  a  bold,  dar- 
ing and  adventurous  spirit,  which 
neither  feared  dangers  nor  regard- 
ed difficulties.  He  was  also  inge- 
nuous, frank,  generous  and  patri- 
otic, which  are  the  usual  accompa- 
nying virtues  of  native  bravery  and 
courage.  He  wrote  and  publish- 
ed a  narrative  of  his  sufferings  du- 
ring his  imprisonment  in  England 
and  in  New-York  ;  comprising  al- 
so various  observations  upon  the 
events  of  the  war,  the  conduct  of 
the  British,  their  treatment  of  their 
prisoners,  &c.  He  died  13th  Feb. 
1789. 

The  Hon.  Heman  Swift  was  a 


resident  of  this  town,  and  died  here 
on  the  14th  Nov.  1814,  aged  82 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Ja- 
bez  Swift,  and  was  born  in  Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts,  in  1733;  soon 
after  which,  his  father  emigrated 
to  this  State,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Kent.  During  the  French 
war,  at  an  early  age,  Mr.  Swift, 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  entered 
the  service,  having  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  provincial  troops 
sent  to  the  northern  frontier.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  he  was  appointed  a  colo- 
nel in  the  continental  army,^  by 
the  American  Congress.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  service  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war ;  and,  through- 
out most  of  this  arduous  and  dis- 
tressing contest,  he  belonged  to 
the  main  army,  and  executed  the 
orders  of  its  illustrious  leader. 
He  was  esteemed  a  good  officer, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  firm- 
ness, integrity,  and  strict  regard  to 
military  discipline,  and  enjoyed 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Commander  in  chief.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  having  retired  to 
his  residence  in  Cornwall,  he  was 
soon  appointed  to  various  civil  of- 
fices, under  the  Government  of 
this  State,  and  for  twelve  years 
in  succession,  was  a  member  of 
the  Council. 


GOSHEN. 


GOSHEN  is  an  elevated  post 
township,  situated  32  miles  west 
from  Hartford,  and  42  from  New- 
Haven  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Norfolk,  on  the  east  by  Winchester 
and  Torrington,  on  the  south  by 
Litchfield  and  Warren,  and  on  the 


west  by  Cornwall.  Its  average 
length  is  about  9  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  average  breadth  4 
and  a  half  miles,  comprising  about 
40  square  miles. 

This  township  is  very  elevated, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  highest 
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Jand  in  the  State,  but  it  is  not  gene- 
rally mountainous ;  the  surface  be- 
ing undulating,  affording  an  inter- 
esting diversity  of  hill  and  dale. 
Just  north  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  there  is  an  elevated  hill  call- 
ed Ivy  mountain,  which  rises  con- 
siderably above  the  general  surface 
of  the  town,  and  is  considered  as 
the  most  elevated  point  of  land  in 
the  State.  It  affords  a  most  exten- 
sive and  interesting  prospect,  in 
almost  every  direction ;  to  the 
west  is  a  view  of  the  Catskill  moun- 
tain for  a  considerable  extent ;  its 
rugged  features,  and  high  and  dis- 
orderly hills  ;  and  to  the  east  is  a 
view  of  the  elevated  country  east 
of  Connecticut  river. 

The  road  called  East-street  is 
so  situated  upon  a  height  of  ground, 
as  to  divide  the  waters  which  de- 
scend into  the  Ousatonick  and 
Waterbury  rivers. 

The  geological  character  of  the 
township  is  primitive ;  the  rocks 
consisting  of  granite,  gneiss  and 
other  original  formations.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  deep,  strong 
and  fertile ;  and  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  grazing ;  and  hence,  the  dai- 
ry business  is  extensively  and  ad- 
vantageously carried  on,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which,  consisting  not  only 
of  butter  and  cheese,  but  of  pork 
and  lard,  constitute  the  agricultu- 
ral staples  of  the  town.  The  grow- 
ing of  cattle  and  fatteningof  beeves, 
also  receive  considerable  attention. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  towns  for 
the  dairy  business  in  the  State  ; 
and  the  farmers  arc  generally 
wealthy  and  flourishing.  In  1811, 
there  was  380,28Glb.  of  cheese 
marketed  abroad  from  this  town, 
which  was  much  less  than  the 
whole  quantity  made;  the  consump- 


tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  sales 
at  home  being  considerable.  This 
quantity  of  cheese  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  would  have  amounted  to 
$38,023:80,  a  very  considerable 
sum  for  the  avails  of  a  single  sta- 
ple. But  neat  cattle,  and  the  va- 
rious interests  of  the  dairy  business- 
do  not  occupy  the  exclusive  at- 
tention of  the  farmers  of  this  town ; 
sheep  and  the  growing  of  wool, 
receive  considerable  attention, 
particularly  since  the  merino  breed 
has  been  introduced. 

Of  tlje  natural  growth  of  timber, 
the  sugar  maple  prevails  ;  and  for- 
merly, the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants supplied  large  quantities  of 
sugar,  from  the  saccharine  juice 
of  this  valuable  tree. 

There  is  no  stream  in  Goshen-, 
excepting  one  which  rises  in  Nor- 
folk, and  runs  across  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  town,  deserving  the 
character  of  a  river ;  but  there  are 
several  small  mill  streams,  having 
their  sources  in  ponds  and  springs 
within  the  town,  some  of  which 
afford  good  sites  for  water  works. 

There  are  five  ponds  in  the  town 
of  different  sizes,  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  circumference;  the  out- 
lets of  some  of  which  afford  excel- 
lent sites  for  hydraulic  works.  The 
stream  which  flows  from  one  of 
these  ponds  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town,  is  admirably  calculated 
for  water  works,  having  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  at  all  times, 
and  characterized  by  great  uni- 
formity; being  neither  affected  by 
droughts,  nor  heavy  rains  occasion- 
ing freshets  as  in  other  streams.  Up- 
on this  stream,  there  are  now  2 
Woolen  Factories,  a  Carding  Ma- 
chine for  customers,  2  Fulling  Mi  lis. 
a  Grain  Mill,  Saw  Mill,  Trip  Ham- 
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mer,  a  Machine  for  dressing  flax 
and  an  Oil  Mill,  all  situated  with- 
in 50  or  60  rods  of  each  other. 

The  turnpike  road  from  Hart- 
ford to  Sharon,  and  thence  to 
Poughkeepsie,  leads  through  the 
centre  of  this  town  ;  and  one  also 
from  New-Haven  to  Albany,  inter- 
secting the  former  at  right  an- 

sles- 

The  more  considerable  manu-i 
factures  and  mechanical  interests  j 
and  employments  are  the  follow- 1 
ing :    2  Woolen  Factories,  each  | 
employing  from  1 5  to  20  persons  ;  j 
and  it  is  estimated,  that  from  8  to  j 
10,000lb.  of  wool  are  manufactur- 
ed annually  at  these  establishments: 
the  fabrics  of  which  have  justly 
acquired  a  considerable  local  ce- 
lebrity, not  only  for  durability,  but 
for  fineness  and  elegance  of  style, 
in  addition  to  the  Woolen  manu- 
factures, there  are  2  Potteries,  or 
manufactories  of  earthen  ware, 
2  Carding  Machines,  (besides  those 
belonging  to  the  two  Woolen  facto- 
ries.) 3  Fulling  Mills  and  Clothiers' 
works  for  customers,  2  Grain  Mills, 
5  Saw  Mills  and  5  Tanneries,  most- 
ly upon  a  small  scale.  There 
are  in  the  town,   5  Mercantile 
Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1641  ;  and  there  are 
about  360  Electors,  2  Companies 


of  Militia,  and  about  240  Dwelling 

houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  in  1817,  was 
,$45,840.  The  assessment  of  lands 
and  buildings,  including  20,706 
acres,  amounted  to  $5 12,272  ;  be- 
ing $ 24  TVo  per  acre. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Ecclesiastical  Society  and  8  School 
districts,  which  constitute  its  civil 
divisions  5  besides  the  located, 
there  is  a  Society  of  Methodists, 
both  of  which  arc  accommodated 
with  houses  for  public  worship. 
There  is  a  primary  School  main- 
tained in  each  of  the  School  dis- 
tricts for  a  suitable  portion  of  the 
year;  besides  which,  there  is 
usually  a  Grammar  School  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  There  are  2 
Clergymen,  2  Physicians  and  I 
Attorney. 

The  first  settlement  in  Goshen 
commenced  in  1738-39,  the  town- 
ship having  been  sold  at  New-Ha- 
ven in  1737.  The  first  settlers 
were  principally  from  New-Haven, 
Wallingford&Farmington.  From 
the  elevated  situation  of  the  town, 
it  has  been  remarkably  healthy, 
having  never  been  visited  with 
epidemical  or  contagious  diseases. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  Oc- 
tober, 1749,  being  nine  ortenyears 
from  the  first  settlement. 


HARW1NTON 


HARWINTON  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  county,  23  miles 
from  Hartford;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New-Hartford  and  Tor- 
rington,  on  the  east  by  Burlington 
in  Hartford  county,  on  the  south 


by  Plymouth,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Naugatuck  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Litchfield.  It  is  6  miles 
in  length,  and  5  in  breadth,  compri- 
sing an  area  of  30  square  miles. 

The  township  is  elevated  and 
hilly ;  and  its  geological  structure. 
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both  with  respect  to  its  rocks  and 
soil,  is  of  a  granitic  character ;  there 
are,  however,  some  quarries  of 
micaceous  schistus,  and  other  pri- 
mitive rocks.  The  timber  and 
forests  consist  principally  of  deci- 
duous trees.  The  lands  are  best 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  making 
of  butter  and  cheese  is  a  leading 
agricultural  interest. 

The  town  is  watered,  exclusive 
of  the  Naugatuck  which  washes 
its  western  border,  by  the  Lead 
Mine  river  a  branch  of  the  Nauga- 
tuck, which  runs  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  township,  and  by  nume- 
rous small  streams. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
the  Hartford  and  Litchfield  turn- 
pike road,  which  leads  through  it ; 
also  by  the  Waterbury  turnpike, 
leading  to  New-Haven.  It  contains 
one  located  Congregational  Socie- 
ty, and  one  Society  of  Episcopa- 
lians. There  is  one  small  village 
of  15  or  20  Dwelling  houses. 


The  manufactures  and  mechani- 
cal employments,  exclusive  of 
those  of  a  domestic  character,  con- 
sist of  1  Tinware  Factory,  3  Full- 
ing Mills  and  Clothiers'  Works,  3 
Carding  Machines,  4  Grain  Mills 
and  2  Tanneries.  There  are  S 
Mercantile  Stores  and  4  Taverns. 

There  are  11  School  districts 
and  common  Schools,  and  1  Aca- 
demy in  the  town ;  1  small  Social 
Library,  2  Houses  for  Public  Wor- 
ship, 2 Clergymen  and  1  Physician. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1718;  and  there  are  298 
Dwellinghouses,  240  Electors,  and 
1  Company  of  Militia. 

The  quantity  of  land  included 
in  the  assessment,  in  1816,  was 
17,069  acres,  valued  at  $407,225  ; 
being  an  average  of  $23  T%  per 
acre. 

The  general  list  of  the  townr 
including  polls,  is  $36,648. 

Harwinton  was  incorporated  in 
1737. 


KENT. 


KENT  is  a  post  township,  situa- 
ted in  the  southwestern  section  of 
the  county,  45  miles  from  Hartford ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sharon 
and  Cornwall,  on  the  east  by  Wash- 
ington and  Warren,  on  the  south 
by  New-Milford  and  Sherman,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New- 
York  ;  having  an  average  length 
of  nearly  8  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  more  than  6  miles,  con- 
taining 48  square  miles. 

The  township  is  characteristi- 
cally mountainous  ;  and  its  geolo- 
gical structure  consists  principally 
of  granite,  although  in  some  sec- 
tions it  is  calcareous.    Among  its 


mineral  treasures,  iron  ore  is  found 
in  great  abundance.  Several  mines 
have  been  opened  and  worked, 
from  which  it  is  estimated,  that 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
the  ore  is  annually  raised.  There 
are  seven  forges  that  have  been 
erected,  and  are  usually  in  opera- 
tion ;  all  of  which,  it  has  been  es- 
timated, manufacture  100  tons  of 
iron  annually.  These  mines,  &  the 
manufactures  and  various  interests 
which  depend  upon  them,  afford 
employment  to  industry,  a  stimu- 
lus to  enterprise,  and  are  sources 
of  considerable  wealth  to  the 
town. 
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The  soil  in  this  town  varies,  ac- 
cording to  its  geological  structure. 
Upon  the  hills  of  granite,  it  is  hard 
and  gravelly,  and  in  the  limestone 
vales,  it  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam  ; 
the  former  affords  tolerably  good 
grazing,  and  the  latter  produces 
wheat,  rye  and  grass.  The  timber 
is  oak,  chesnut,  walnut,  ash,  &c. 

This  town  is  watered  by  the 
Ousatonick  and  its  numerous 
branches,  which  afford  many  valu- 
able sites  for  mills  and  other  water 
works.  It  is  accommodated  by  the 
Litchfield  and  New-Preston  turn- 
pike, whichpasses  through  its  south 
section. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1794;  and  there  are  now 
200  qualified  Electors,  2  Compa- 
nies of  Militia,  &  about  290  Dwell- 
ing houses. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic 
manufactures   of  the  town,  and 


those  of  iron  already  noticed,  there 
are  2  Grain  Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills 
and  Clothier's  works,  1  Carding 
Machine  and  2  Tanneries.  There 
are  3  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  taxable  property  of  the 
town,  including  polls,  is  $35,967  ; 
and  the  United  States  assessment, 
in  1816,  was  $414,278,  being  an 
average  of  more  than  $  1 8  per  acre 
for  the  quantity  valued,  which  was 
but  22,764  acres.  In  1799,  this 
town,  together  with  Warren,  was 
assessed  at  $405,982. 

Kent  contains  but  one  located 
Society ;  besides  which,  it  has  a 
Society  of  Episcopalians,  and  each 
of  them  has  a  house  for  public 
worship.  It  contains  10  School 
districts  and  Schools,  3  practising 
Physicians,  2  Attornies  and  1  Cler- 
gyman. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1739. 


NEW-HARTFORD. 


NEW-HARTFORD  is  a  post 
town,  situated  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  county,  being  20  miles 
northwest  from  Hartford.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bark- 
hamsted,  on  the  east  by  Canton, 
in  Hartford  county,  on  the  south 
by  Harwinton  and  Burlington,  and 
on  the  west  by  Torrington.  It  is 
6  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  6  miles  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  con- 
taining 34  square  miles. 

The  Farmington  or  Tunxis  riv- 
er washes  the  eastern  section  of 
the  town,  and  affords  numerous 
sites  and  privileges  for  mills  and 
other  water  works.  The  town  is 
also  watered  by  innumerable  small  j 


streams,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  township  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, containing  a  range  of 
mountain  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, consisting  of  granite  and  oth- 
er rocks  of  primitive  formations. 
These  ranges  are  covered  with 
trees,  and  contain  abundance  of 
timber.  The  forests  consist  gene- 
rally of  deciduous  trees,  except  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  perennial  or  ever-green 
region  of  Connecticut  commences. 
Here,  but  a  few  years  since,  was 
an  extensive  tract  of  forests,  call- 
ed "  Green  woods,"  but  now  they 
are  reduced ;  roads  having  been 
opened  through  them  ;  considera- 
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2  Companies  of  Militia,  and  about 
220  Dwelling  houses. 

The  general  list  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding polls,  amountsto  #33,434. 
The  assessment  of  the  United 
States,  in  1815,  was  $343,940;  be- 
ing an  average  value  of '$17  per 
acre,  for  all  the  lands  in  the  town- 
ship. In  1799,  this  town,  together 
with  Barkhamsted.  was  valued  on- 
ly at  $387,078. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  man- 
ufactures of  the  town,  there  are  1 
Tin  Ware  Factory,  4  Carding  Ma- 
chines, 4  Fulling  Mills  and  Clo- 
thiers Works,  4  Distilleries,  3 
Tanneries,  4  Grain  Mills,  4  Saw 
Mills,  1  Ashery,  and  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  machinery,  inclu- 
ding carding,  shearing  and  spinning- 
machines,  &c.  There  are  3  Mer- 
cantile Stores  in  the  town. 

New-Hartford  contains  but  one 
located  Society,  which  has  a  house 
for  public  worship  ;  it  is  divided 
into  8  School  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  School  maintain- 
ed for  several  months  in  the 
year. 

There  arc  2  small  villages 
in  the  town,  of  about  20  houses 
each.     There  are  2  small  Social 


ble  portions  cleared ;  and  the  wooc 
upon  what  remains,  is  considerablj 
diminished.  These  lands,  former- 
ly, were  not  considered  of  any  value 
for  cultivation,  but  are  now  more 
justly  estimated.  The  soil  in  this 
ever-green  district  is  a  coarse, 
hard  gravel,  abounding  with  stone  : 
and  the  land  is  not  cleared  or  culti- 
vated, without  difficulty  or  labour ; 
but  when  cleared,  it  will  produce 
one  crop  of  grain,  and  then  makes 
indifferent  pasturage. 

In  the  other  sections  of  the  town, 
excepting  the  mountain,  the  soil 
is  a  gravelly  loam,  warm  and  fer- 
tile ;  it  produces  grain,  but  is  best 
adapted  to  grass. 

The  Talcott  mountain  and  Green 
woods  turnpike  passes  through  this 
town,  in  a  northwestern  direction. 
This  is  the  principal  road  from 
Hartford,  the  eastern  section  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode-Island  and 
the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts 
to  Albany,  and  the  western  district 
of  New- York ;  and  is  one  of  the 
great  avenues  to  the  western 
country  ;  and  hence,  this  town  has 
become  a  great  thoroughfare  for 
travelling.  The  Goshen  and  Tor- 
rington  turnpike  passes  through 
the  southern  section  of  the  town. 

The  population  of  New-Hart- 
ford, in  1810,  was  1507  ;  and  there 
are  now  200  Electors  or  Freemen, 


Libraries  1  Clergyman,  2  Attor- 
nies  and  1  Physician. 

New-Hartford  was  incorporated 
in  1738. 


NEW-MILFORD. 


NEW-MILFORD  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  posttown,  in  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  county, 
48  miles  southwest  from  Hartford  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Kent,  on 
the  east  by  Washington,  Roxbury 


and  Southbury,  on  the  south  by 
Newtown  and  BrooklieJd.  in  Fair- 
held  county,  and  on  the  west  by 
New-Fairfield  and  Sherman.  It 
has  an  average  length  of  13  mile*, 
and  an  average  breadth  of  6  and  a 
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half  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  84 
square  miles ;  being  one  of  the  lar- 
gest townships  in  the  State. 

It  is  watered  by  the  Ousatonick 
which  intersects  the  town,  and  by 
two  branches  of  the  Aspetuck,  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Ousatonick. 
Upon  these  and  other  smaller 
streams,  there  are  numerous  sites 
and  privileges  for  mills  and  other 
hydraulic  works.  There  are  two 
shad  Fisheries  upon  the  Ousatonick ; 
lamprey  eels  are  also  taken  in 
great  plenty.  There  are  three 
bridges  across  this  river,  within 
this  town.  The  section  of  the  town 
which  lies  west  of  the  Ousatonick, 
is  watered  by  Rocky  and  Still  riv- 
ers which  intersect  it,  running  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  the 
Ousatonick,  into  which  they  dis- 
charge their  waters. 

This  township  is  hilly  and  bro- 
ken, several  mountainous  ridges 
extending  through  it.  Theso  ridg- 
es consist  of  granite  and  mica- 
ceous schistus ;  the  former  is  ge- 
nerally found  upon  their  tops  or 
summits,  and  the  latter  upon  their 
declivities. 

Quarries  of  the  mica  slate  have 
been  opened  and  worked  5  it 
makes  excellent  hearth-stones, 
&x.  The  vales  in  some  sections 
of  the  town  abound  with  lime- 
stone ;  and  within  these  calcare- 
ous districts  there  are  several  va- 
luable beds  of  marble,  several 
quarries  of  which  have  been  open- 
ed, and  large  quantities  of  the 
stone  dislodged  and  raised,  which 
is  manufactured,  into  slabs  for  use 
and  market;  for  which  purpose, 
there  have  been  six  saw-mi  Us 
erected  for  sawing  marble. 

Among  the  minerals  of  the  town 
are  iron  ore,  in  small  quantities, 


porcelain  clay,  yellow  ochre,  and 
some  silver  ore  ;  a  mine,  con- 
taining small  quantities  of  this  ore, 
was  formerly  worked,  but  has  long 
since  been  abandoned. 

There  are  4  Forges  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron  ;  but  the  ore  is 
principally  brought  from  without 
the  town. 

This  town  contains  2  located 
Congregational  Societies,  2  Socie- 
ties of  Episcopalians,  1  of  Baptists 
and  1  of  Quakers ;  all  of  which 
are  accommodated  with  houses 
I  for  public  worship. 
I    It  contains  also  a  pleasant  and 
I  flourishing  village,  situated  upon  a 
flat  or  plain,  bordering  upon  the 
Ousatonick.    The  village  has  GO 
Dwelling  houses,  many  of  which 
are  large,  neat  and  handsome 
buildings,  a  Post  office,  several 
Mercantile  Stores  and  Mechanics' 
Shops. 

In  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
towns  in  the  county,  agriculture 
is  the  leading  and  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  The 
lands,  which  are  a  sandy  and  gra- 
velly loam,  and  some  of  them  a 
calcareous  loam,  are  in  general 
fertile  and  productive,  affording 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats  and  flax* 
The  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
beef  and  pork,  and  the  growing  of 
wool  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

The  New-Preston  turnpike  road 
passes  through  this  town. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, and  those  of  marble 
and  iron,  already  mentioned,  there 
are  1  Woolen  Factory,  1  Hat  Fac- 
tory, 4  Grain  Mills,  4  Carding  Ma- 
chines, 6  Fulling  Mills  and  4  Tan- 
neries. There  are  7  Mercantile 
Stores. 
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The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  3537;  and  there  are 
now  about  500  qualified  Electors, 
about  250  Militia,  and  540  Dwel- 
ling houses 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $74,  857. 

The  valuation  or  assessment  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
in  1816,  was  $1, 113,012;  being 
an  average  value  of  26xVo  dollars 
per  acre,  for  the  whole  quantity 
included  in  the  valuation,  which 
was  41,630  acres. 


In  1799,  the  real  estate  of  this 
town,  together  with  Roxbury,  was 
valued  at  $776,146. 

There  are,  in  this  town,  16 
School  Districts  and  Schools,  4 
practising  Physicians,  3  Clergy- 
men and  3  Attornies. 

New-Milford  was  settled  in 
1713,  and  at  that  time  belonged 
to  the  county  of  New-Haven.  It 
was  incorporated  soon  after,  and 
was  included  within  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  when  that  was  incorpo- 
rated. 


NORFOLK. 


NORFOLK  is  an  elevated  post 
township,  situated  35  miles  north- 
west from  Hartford  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  east  by  Colebrook 
and  Winchester,  on  the  south  by 
Goshen,  and  on  the  west  by  Ca- 
naan. 

The  township  comprises  an  area 
of  about  41  square  miles  ;  having 
an  average  length,  from  north  to 
south,  of  about  9  miles,  and  a 
mean  breadth  of  more  than  4  and 
a  half  miles. 

This  township  is  elevated  and 
mountainous,  several  considera- 
ble granitic  ridges  extending  thro' 
it  from  northeast  to  southwest ; 
and  the  general  character  of  the 
Rurface  consists  of  a  succession  of 
lofty  hills. 

The  soil  is  a  primitive  gravelly 
loam,  generally  cold,  stony,  and 
unsuitable  for  arable  purposes ; 
but  it  has  considerable  depth  and 
strength,  and  affords  good  grazing. 
}n  the  north  section  of  the  town- 
ship, the  soil  is  warmer  and  more 


The  natural  growth  of  timber 
here  is  principally  oak  and  ches- 
nut ;  but  in  the  other  and  more 
considerable  sections,  the  prevail- 
ing forests  consist  of  sugar  maple, 
beech  and  hemlock.  Formerly,* 
large  quantities  of  sugar  were 
made  from  the  maple ;  more  than 
20,000lbs.  having  been  manufac- 
tured in  a  single  season.  But  for 
some  years  past  the  business  has 
greatly  declined  ;  the  forests  hav- 
ing been  cleared  for  improvement, 
by  the  progress  of  settlements,  and 
destroyed  extensively  by  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  dairy  business  comprises 
the  principal  agricultural  interests 
of  the  town  ;  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cheese,  butter,  pork,  &c. 
being  annually  sent  abroad  for  a 
market.  In  1811,  there  were  mar- 
keted 100  tons  of  cheese,  at  $160 
per  ton,  making  $16,000  ;  six  tons 
of  butter,  at  $320,  making  $1 920  ; 
100  bbls.  of  pork,  at  $12  per  bar- 
rel, producing  $1200;  and  100 
head  of  beeves,  averaging  $20  per 
head,  making  $2000;  the  aggre 
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gate  of  which  was  $2 1,1 20.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid 
to  sheep,  there  being,  in  1811, 
4000  in  the  town. 

The  town  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous small  streams,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  Blackberry 
river,  which  rises  within  the  town- 
ship, and  running  through  it  north- 
westerly, passes  into  Canaan,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Ou- 
satonick.  This  stream  affords  nu- 
merous excellent  sites  for  hydrau- 
lic works  falling  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
of  nearly  30  feet  in  height.  There 
are  several  mills,  manufacturing 
establishments,  forges,  &c*  erected 
upon  it.  In  the  southern  section 
of  the  town,  the  west  branch  of 
the  Naugatuck  has  its  source ;  in 
the  eastern  the  Mad  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Tunxis  ;  and  in  the 
northeastern  section  the  Sandy  ri- 
ver commences,  having  its  source 
in  Benedict's  pond.  Besides  this, 
there  are  several  other  ponds  in 
the  town,  one  of  which  forms  the 
head  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Naugatuck  river,  already  noticed. 

The  Greenwoods  turnpike,which 
was  opened  in  1 800,  leads  through 
the  centre  of  this  town,  and  the 
Hartland  turnpike,  connects  with 
this  within  this  township. 

The  principal  manufacture  of 
the  town  is  that  of  iron,  of  which 
there  are  2  Forges,  upon  a  consi- 
derable scale.  They  manufacture 
bar  iron,  anchors,  mill  irons,  cart 
and  waggon  tire,  sleigh  shoes,  &c. 
There  are  2  Grain  Mills,  1  Ful- 
ling Mill,  and  several  Mercantile 
Stores. 

In  181.0,  there  were  in  Norfolk 
1441  inhabitants;  and  there  are 
now  about  240  Dwelling  houses, 


about  200  Electors,  1  company  of 
Militia,  and  part  of  several  others. 

The  corporate  divisions  of  the 
town  are  1  located  Ecclesiastical 
Society  and  10  School  Districts. 
There  are  10  primary  Schools, 
one  in  each  District ;  2  Social  Li- 
braries, I  Physician,  1  Clergyman 
and  2  Attornies. 

This  township  was  sold  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolve  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Middletown,  at  pub- 
lic auction,  in  1742.  It  was  divi- 
ded into  63  rights  ;  one  of  which 
was  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
schools,  one  for  that  of  the  minis- 
try, and  one  for  the  first  clergy- 
man. Such  were  the  prejudices 
against  this  tract  of  land,  that  all 
the  purchasers,  except  Timothy 
Hosford,  of  Windsor,  who  had  re- 
ceived  a  deed  of  400  acres,, 
suffered  their  rights  to  become  for- 
feited ;  thereby  losing  the  first  in- 
stalment of  40  shillings  upon  a 
right,  which  they  had  paid.  Timo- 
thy Hosford,  having  retained  his 
right,  afterwards  sold  it  to  Titus 
Brown,  who  removed  into  the 
town  about  two  years  after  the 
first  sale.  The  Legislature,  hav- 
ing failed  in  their  first  attempt  to 
sell  the  town,  after  a  lapse  of  12 
years,  in  1754,  a  second  time  or- 
dered its  sale  at  public  auction, 
at  Middletown,  excepting  Brown's 
right.  This  attempt  succeeded  ; 
and,  soon  after,  (a  settlement  ha- 
ving been  previously  begun,)  a 
number  of  families  removed  into 
the  town,  and  the  settlement  made 
considerable  progress.  The  first 
settlers  were  Titus  and  Cornelius 
Brown,  from  Windsor,  and  John 
Turner  and  Jedediah  Richards, 
from  Hartford.  These  located 
themselves  upon  Brown's  right. 
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PLYMOUTH. 


The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1758,  when  there  were  27  fami- 
lies ;  but  from  this  period  the  set- 
tlement was  very  rapid,    three  I 


hears  after,  in  17G1,  there  beinq 
i  70  families.  In  this  year  the  first 
|  clergyman  was  settled. 


PLYMOUTH. 


PLYMOUTH  is  a  post  town, 
situated  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  county, 24jmiles  from  Hartford, 
and  30  from  New-Haven;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Harwinton  &  Litch- 
field, on  the  east  by  Bristol,  in 
Hartford  county,  on  the  south  by 
Waterbury  and  Wolcott,  in  New- 
Haven  county,  and  on  the  west  by 
Watertown.  Its  average  length 
is  5  and  a  half  miles,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  neatly  5  miles,  com- 
prising 25  square  miles. 

The  township  is  uneven  and  hil- 
ly. The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  ; 
which,  together  with  the  rocks  and 
stones,  is  of  a  granitic  character. 

The  natural  growth  consists  of 
oak,  chesnirt,  maple,  principally 
swamp  maple,  and  some  pine  and 
hemlock. 

The  lands,  when  cultivated, 
produce  rye,  corn,  oats  and  flax. 
They  also  afford  tolerable  graz- 
ing ;  and  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese,  and  beef  and  pork,  are 
important  agricultural  interests. 
Of  all  these  articles,  there  is  an- 
nually a  surplus  raised,  which 
is  sent  abroad  for  a  market. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the 
Naugatuck,  which  washes  its  west- 
ern section  from  north  to  south. 
This  river  here  is  a  fine  mill 
stream.  There  are  also  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  town,  seve- 
ral small  streams,  which  are  bran- 
ches of  the  Poquabuck. 

The  Waterbury  turnpike  leads 
through  the  town  in  a  northerly 


and  southerly  direction  ;  and  the 
Hartford  and  Danbury  turnpike  in 
an  easterly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion. 

The  manufactures  and  mecha- 
nical employments  of  the  town, 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  domestic 
character,  consist  of  1  small  Wool- 
en Factory,  2  Wooden  Clock  Fac- 
tories, upon  a  considerably  exten- 
sive scale,  3  Grain  Mills,  2  Fulling 
Mills  and  Clothiers'  works,  2  Car- 
ding Machines  and  4  Tanneries. 
There  are  5  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1882;  and  there  are 
270  Dwelling  houses,  about  2G0 
Freemen  or  Electors,  and  2  Com- 
paneis  of  militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  .$39,215;  and 
the  assessment,  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  in  1816,  which 
included  18,070  acres,  amounted 
i  to  $577,386,  being  an  average  va- 
lue of  31  dolls.  94  cts.  per  acre. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
and  2  Episcopal  Societies,  each 
of  which  is  accommodated  with  a 
;  house  for  public  worship.  It  con- 
tains 12  School  Districts  and 
Schools,  which  are  kept  for  seve- 
ral months  annually. 

There  is  a  small  village  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  comprising  15 
or  20  houses. 

There  are  1  Clergyman,  3  Phy- 
sicians, and  1  Lawyer  in  tin; 
town. 


ROXBURY. 

ajMEKEaai  ii  inriim 


Plymouth  became  an  indepen- 
dent Society  in  1739,  belonging 
at  that  time  to  the  town  of  Wa- 
terbury,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Northbury.  At  this  time  Westbu- 
ry  belonged  to  this  Society,  but 
was  afterwards  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  Society,  retainingits  name. 
Afterwards  both  of  these  Societies 
were  incorporated  as  towns,  the 
last  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Watertown,  and  the  first  or  the 
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Society  of  Northbury,  in  1 795,  by 
the  name  of  Plymouth. 

There  is  a  curious  perpendicu- 
lar, cylindrical  excavation  in  a  so- 
lid rock  in  this  town,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Meeting  house, 
I  near  the  turnpike,  about  21  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  in  the  Nau- 
gatuck  river.  This  excavation  is 
about  2  feet  in  depth,  and  1 5  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Indians. 


ROXBURY  is  a  small  town- 
ship, situated  upon  the  southern 
border  of  the  county,  46  miles 
from  Hartford,  and  32  from  New- 
Haven  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Washington,  on  the  east  by  Wood- 
bury, on  the  south  by  Southbury, 
in  New-Haven  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  New-Milford. 

Its  average  length  from  north  to 
south  is  6  and  a  half  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  from  east  to  west 
nearly  4  miles,  containing  about 
26  square  miles. 

The  township  is  diversified  ;  be- 
ing characterized  with  hill  and 
dale.  There  are  also  some  gra- 
nitic ridges. 

The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  in- 
terspersed with  some  small  tracts 
of  sandy  loam  ;  it  is  considerably 
warm  and  fertile.  The  natural 
growth  of  timber  consists  of  oak, 
walnut,  chesnut  and  other  decidu- 
ous trees. 

The  agricultural  productions  are 
such  as  are  common  to  this  dis- 
trict. The  lands  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  grazing  ;  but  afford  conside- 
rable g'ain.  The  making  of  but- 
ter anu  cheese  and  beef  and  pork 
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are  the  most  considerable  agricul- 
tural interests. 

The  geological  structure  of  the 
town  is  generally  granitic.  Some 
other  rocks  are  found ;  and  there 
are  some  quarries  of  micaceous 
schistus.  Mines  of  iron  ore  have 
been  discovered,  but  they  have 
received  little  attention. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the 
Shepaug,  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  Ousatonick. 

There  are,  in  this  town,  2  Grairii 
Mills,  1  Carding  Machine,  2  Ful- 
ling Mills  and  Clothiers'  works,  1 
Store  and  1  Tavern. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1217;  and  there  are 
200  Dwelling  houses,  150  qualified 
Electors,  and  2  Companies  of  Mi- 
litia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $25,833;  and 
the  assessment  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  the  town  in  1 8 1 5,which 
included  13,257  acres,  was  $314,- 
051  ;  being  an  average  of  $23T6/^ 
per  acre. 

The  township  contains  1  loca- 
ted Congregational  Society  and 
Church,  1  Society  of  Episcopali- 
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ans,  and  1  of  Baptists,  which  are 
accommodated  with  houses  for 
public  worship,  9  School  Dis- 
tricts and  Schools,  and  1  Social 
Library. 
The  professional  men  are  1  Phy- 


sician, 2  Clergymen  and  2  Attor- 
nies. 

Roxhury  was  originally  a  part 
of  Woodbury,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted in  1801. 


SALISBURY. 


SALISBURY  is  a  considerable 
and  flourishing  post  township,  situ- 
ated in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county  and  State,  47  miles  from 
Hartford,  and  60  from  New-Ha- 
ven ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Washington  and  Sheffield, 
in  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by 
the  Ousatonick  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Canaan,  on  the  south 
by  Sharon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
State  of  New- York.  Its  average 
length  is  9  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  6  and  a  half  miles, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  58 
square  miles. 

The  township  is  broken,  con- 
sisting of  elevated  hills  and  deep 
and  extensive  vales,  generally  of 
a  calcareous  character  ;  this  town 
being  embraced  within  the  lime- 
stone district  of  Connecticut, which 
is  confined  to  its  northwestern  bor- 
der, adjoining  the  State  of  New- 
York.  The  hills,  and  more  ele- 
vated lands  consist  principally  of 
granite,  the  calcareous  rocks  and 
soil  being  confined  to  the  valleys 
and  more  level  tracts. 

The  principal  mineral  in  the 
town  is  that  of  iron  ore,  which 
is  found  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  western  section  of  the  town, 
three  mines  of  iron  ore  have  been 
opened  and  worked,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  the  ore  are  an- 
nually raised,  which  is  used  not 


only  to  supply  the  forges  and  fur- 
naces which  are  in  operation  here, 
but  a  portion  of  it  is  conveyed  to 
neighbouring  towns.  These  mines 
are  believed  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
the  United  States  ;  the  ore  being 
very  rich,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  there  is  also  a  mine  of  iron 
ore,  which  has  been  opened  ;  and 
another  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  township  ;  from  both  of  which 
comparatively  small  quantities  of 
ore  are  annually  raised.  These 
mines  are  a  source  of  considera- 
ble wealth,  and  afford  a  stimulus 
to  enterprise  and  industry. 

The  soil  of  the  township  is  ei- 
ther a  calcareous  loam,  or  a  gra- 
velly loam  ;  varying,  according  to 
the  geological  character  of  the  in- 
ternal structure.  The  former  is 
very  rich  and  productive,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  to  a  grain  cul- 
ture, particularly  wheat,  of  which 
it  carries  large  crops.  Rye,  oats, 
Indian  corn,  barley,  flax  and  peas 
are  also  cultivated  with  success. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  towns  for 
grain  in  the  State  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble there  is  more  wheat  annually 
raised  here  than  in  any  other. 
Grass  also  flourishes  well  in  this 
town,  and  the  lands  afford  excel- 
lent grazing  ;  but  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  has  been  principally 
directed  to   the  cultivation  of 
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wheat  and  other  kinds  of  winter 
grain. 

The  Ousatonick  river  washes; 
the  eastern  border  of  the  town,j 
and  forms  its  boundary ;  and  Salm- ! 
on  river,  a  small  stream,  runs  thro'  j 
the  town  in  a  southeasterly  direc-  j 
tion,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  | 
the  Ousatonick.  Upon  Salmon 
river,  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent sites  for  mills  and  other 
water  works  ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral bridges,  across  the  Ousatonick, 
and  a  fall  of  the  whole  body  of 
water  of  the  river,  of  about  60 
feet,  which  is  a  very  considerable 
curiosity. 

There  are  four  ponds  in  the 
town.well  stored  with  fish,  particu- 
larly pike  or  pickerel ;  North- 
east pond,  Mountain  pond  in 
the  west,  Furnace  pond  in  the 
south,  and  Long  pond  in  the  south- 
west section  of  the  town. 

Although  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  town  are  flourishing, 
and  occupy  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  attention  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  yet  the  advan- 
tages and  facilities  which  it  affords 
for  various  kinds  of  iron  manufac- 
tures have  not  been  neglected. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  iron, 
there  are  3  Forges,  2  Blast  Fur- 
naces, 1  Anchor  and  Screw  Manu- 
factory, 1  Scythe  Manufactory, 
and  2  Shops  with  hammers,  ope- 
rated by  water  power,  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Gun  barrels,  Sleigh 
shoes,  Hoes,  &c.  In  addition  to 
these  manufactures,  there  is  1  But- 
ton Factory,  4  Grain  Mills,  4  Saw 
Mills  and  2  Carding  Machines. 
There  are  5  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  Salisbury  and  Canaan  turn- 
pike road  leads  through  this  town 


from  east  to  west,  but  is  a  road 
of  little  public  travel. 

The  population,  at  the  census 
of  1810,  was  2321  ;  and  there  are 
340  Dwelling  houses,  264  Free- 
men or  Electors,  and  3  Compa- 
nies of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, (estimated  according  to  the 
laws  for  regulating  lists,)  including 
polls,  is  $51,626;  and  the  valua- 
tion of  the  lands  and  buildings  of 
the  town,  in  1815,  which  included 
28,053  acres,  amounted  to  $677,- 
231  ;  being  an  average  value  of 
24TW  dollars  per  acre.  In  1799, 
the  valuation  of  Salisbury  and  Sha- 
ron together,  amounted  to  $612,- 
134;  being  about  $65,000  less 
than  the  valuation  of  this  town 
alone  in  1815. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society,  and  1  of 
Methodists,  both  of  which  are  ac- 
commodated with  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship.  There  are  also  some 
Episcopalians. 

There  are  14  School  Districts 
i  and  Schools  ;  2  Social  Libraries, 
one  consisting  of  about  600  vo- 
lumes, the  other,  which  is  for 
young  persons,  contains  about  400 
volumes,  and  was  a  present  from 
the  late  Caleb  Bingham  Esq.  of 
Boston  ;  5  Physicians,  4  Attornies 
and  1  Congregational  Clergyman 
in  the  town. 

Salisbury  was  first  settled  by 
three  Dutch  families  from  the 
State  of  New- York,  in  the  year 
1 720,  which  was  1 2  years  before 
the  town  was  laid  out.  These 
families  settled  upon  the  border 
of  the  Ousatonick,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  considerable  Indian  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  peaceable  and 
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friendly  natives.  The  township, 
having  been  granted  to  proprie- 
tors, was  laid  out  into  lots,  in  1 732, 


and  the  first  settlement,  under 
their  authority,  was  in  1740.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1741. 


SHARON. 


SHARON,  a  considerable  and 
flourishing  post  township,  is  situa- 
ted upon  the  western  border  of 
the  county  and  State,  47  miles 
from  Hartford  ;  bounded  N.  by  Sa- 
lisbury.E,  by  theOusatonick,  which 
separates  it  from  Cornwall,  S.  by 
Kent,  and  W.  by  the  State  of  New- 
York.  Its  average  length  is  about 
9  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
nearly  G  miles,  comprising  about 
52  square  miles. 

Both  the  surface  and  soil  of  the 
township  are  strikir.gly  diversified, 
and  correspond  with  its  geolo- 
gical character.  Its  eastern  sec- 
tion abounds  with  elevated  hills, 
and  some  granitic  mountainous 
ranges,  interspersed  with  which 
there  are  deep  valleys. 

This  district  affords  good  graz- 
ing ;  and  some  tracts  are  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  grain.  The  soil 
is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  considera- 
bly stony.  The  western  section 
of  the  town,  bordering  upon  the 
State  of  New- York,  consists  of  an 
extensive  calcareous  vale,  having 
a  level  or  undulating  surface,  and 
a  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  calcare- 
ous loam. 

This  district  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  grain,  and  produces  excel- 
lent wheat,  rye,  corn  and  oats,  & 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  best  tracts  of  land 
in  the  State  for  a  grain  culture. 
The  soil  in  this  section  reposes 
upon  a  bed  of  limetone,  and  some 
rocks  or  quarries  of  marble  have 
been  discovered ;  and  iron  ore  is 


supposed  to  exist  in  various  pla- 
ces ;  but  neither  have  been  work- 
ed, or  in  any  respect  received 
much  attention. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber 
consists  principally  of  oak,  ches- 
nut,  walnut,  ash  and  maple. 

The  Ousatonick  river  washes 
the  eastern  border  of  the  town, 
and  separates  it  from  Cornwall. 
Across  this  stream  there  are  seve- 
ral bridges.  Its  western  section 
is  watered  by  a  small  stream,  call- 
ed Oblong  river. 

Mudge's  and  Indian  ponds  are 
situated  upon  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  town.  The  former  is 
a  considerable  body  of  water,  and 
the  latter  is  partly  in  the  State  of 
New- York. 

There  are  two  turnpike  roads 
which  pass  through  this  town  5 
one  leading  to  Hartford,  and  the 
other  to  New-Haven. 

The  town  contains  two  parishes 
or  located  ecclesiastical  Societies. 
Besides  which,  there  is  one 
Society  of  Episcopalians,  and  one 
of  Methodists. 

In  the  first  local  Society,  there 
is  a  pleasant  and  considerable  vil- 
lage, comprising  50  or  60  Dwel- 
ling houses,  several  of  which  are 
neat  and  handsome,  2  Churches, 
a  Post  office,  and  several  Mercan- 
tile Stores. 

The  most  considerable  manu- 
facturing establishment  is  a  Duck 
manufactory,  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  There  is  something  done 
at  the  Iron  manufacture,  there  be- 
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ing  1  Forge ;  besides  which  there 
are  4  Grain  Mills,  2  Carding  Ma- 
chines, 2  Distilleries  for  cider,  and 
5  Tanneries.  There  are  4  Mer- 
cantile Stores,  and  3  Taverns. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2706;  and  there  are 
380  Dwelling  houses,  300  Free- 
men or  Electors,  and  3  Compa- 
nies of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $55,503  ;  and 
the  valuation  of  lands  and  build- 
ings, in  181 5,  comprising  29,388 
acres,  amounted  to  $695,302  ;  be- 
ing 23T6o(v  dollars  per  acre.  In 
1799,  the  real  estate  of  this  town, 
together  with  Salisbury,  was  as- 
sessed, upon  the  same  principle  of: 
valuation,  at  only  $61 2,134  ;  be- 
ing $83,168  less  than  the  valuation 
of  Sharon  alone  in  1815.  This 


is  a  very  surprising  rise  of  landed 
estate,  in  an  inland  and  agricultur- 
al town,  for  the  short  period  of 
18  years. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  15 
School  Districts  &  primarySchools, 
:  and  an  Academy  for  young  gentle- 
|  men  and  ladies,  2  Social  Libraries, 
1 5  Physicians,  3  Attornies  and  1 
j  Clergyman. 

!     Sharon  was  settled  in  the  year 
1 1738.    In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
1 15  or  20  families  removed  there 
from  Colchester  and  Lebanon,  and 
I  commenced  a  settlement.  The 
!  next  year  the  settlement  received 
i  considerable  accession,  by  the  emi- 
gration of  several  families  from 
i  New-Haven,    which  rendered  it 
quite  respectable.    The  town  was 
incorporated  in  Oct.  1 739. 

i 


TORRINGTON. 


TORRINGTON  is  a  post  town, 
centrally  situated  in  the  county, 
being  23  miles  northwest  from 
Hartford,  &;  7  miles  northeast  from 
Litchfield.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Winchester,  east  by  New-Hartford, 
south  by  Litchfield  and  Harwinton, 
and  west  by  Goshen.  It  is  about  6 
miles  square,  comprising  36  square 
miles,  or  about  23,040  acres. 

The  township  is  uneven,  con- 
sisting of  hill  and  dale ;  and  the 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  mostly  fer- 
tile and  productive,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  dairy 
business  is  carried  on  to  conside- 
rable extent ;  which,  together  with 
the  fatting  of  beeves  and  raising  of 
neat  cattle  and  sheep,  are  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  interests  of  the 
town. 


The  forests,  which  are  conside- 
rably extensive,  consist  principally 
of  deciduous  trees ;  although  there 
are  some  evergreens  interspersed. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  the 
east  and  west  branches  of  Water- 
bury  river. 

There  are  two  important  turn- 
pike roads  passing  thro'  the  town, 
and  affording  a  facility  to  its  inter- 
course and  communication  abroad ; 
Goshen  and  Sharon  turnpike,  and 
Waterbury  river  turnpike. 

The  town  contains  2  located  Con- 
gregational Societies  and  Church- 
es, and  1  Society  of  Baptists. 

Wolcottville,  a  village  of  18 
houses,  has  been  built  principally 
since  1802,  and  is  an  active,  flour- 
ishing place.  Its  growth  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  establishment 
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of  an  extensive  Woolen  Factory, 
which  now  is  owned  principally 
by  his  Excellency,  Oliver  Wolcott. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  State  ;  em- 
ploying about  40  workmen,  and 
manufacturing  from  25  to  35  yards 
of  broad  Cloth  daily,  of  an  average 
value  of  $6  per  yard.  The  cloths 
made  at  this  establishment  have  a 
substantial  texture,  and  are  manu- 
factured in  a  style,  scarcely  inferi- 
or to  the  highest  finished  English 
cloths.  This  Factory  was  erected 
in  1813.  There  are  also  1  Cot- 
ton Factory  in  this  town,  and  2 
Grain  Mills,  2  Fulling  Mills  and 
Clothiers  Works,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chines, 5  Tanneries,  5  Mercantile 
Stores  and  3  Taverns. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1586  ;  and  there  are 
now  250  Dwelling  houses,  175 
Freemen  or  Electors,  2  Infantry 
Companies  of  Militia,  and  a  part 
of  a  Company  of  Cavalry. 

The  town  contains  9  School  dis- 
tricts and  the  same  number  of 
Schools,  2  Social  Libraries,  3  prac- 
tising Physicians  and  3  Clergy- 
men. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, includingpolls, is $40,886.  The 
United  States  assessment,  in  1815, 
was  $446,965  ;  being  an  average  of 
23  and  a  half  dollars  per  acre,  for 
all  the  lands  in  the  town. 


Torrington  was  incorporated  as 
a  town,  in  1744. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Stan- 
ley Griswold,  a  distinguished  schol- 
ar, statesman  and  patriot,  was  a 
native  of  this  town.  His  life  was 
characterized  with  incident  and  vi- 
cisitudes.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  and  having  been  re- 
gularly qualified  therefor,  was  set- 
tled for  several  years  as  a  Congre- 
gational Clergyman  at  New-Mil- 
ford,  in  this  county. 

About  the  year  1804,  he  left 
his  native  State  and  established  a 
patriotic  and  spirited  weekly  news- 
paper at  Walpole,  in  New-Hamp~ 
shire.  In  this  situation  he  exhibit- 
ed much  talent  and  literary  ac- 
quirements, and  obtained  conside- 
rable celebrity;  there  being  at 
that  time  few  ably  edited  news- 
papers in  the  United  states.  From 
this  situation,  in  1 805,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
having  received  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
that  territory.  After  this,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Huntington  of 
Ohio,  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  fill  a  vacancy ; 
and  subsequently,  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  territorial  judge,  for 
the  territory  of  Illinois.  He  died 
whilst  in  this  situation,  at  Shawne- 
town,  in  1815. 


WARREN. 


WARREN  is  an  inconsiderable 
post  township,  having  an  elevated 
situation,  38  miles  from  Hartford, 
and  45  from  New-Haven  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Cornwall,  on 
Ihc  east  by  Litchfield,  on  the  south 


by  Washington,  and  on  the  west 
by  Kent.  Its  average  length  from 
north  to  south  is  5  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  4  and  a  half 
miles,  comprising  about  23  square 
miles. 


WASHINGTON. 
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The  township  is  hilly  and  moun- 1 
tainous,  and  its  rocks  and  soil  are 
of  a  granitic  character ;  of  the  for- 
mer, however,  there  are  some 
quarries  of  micaceous  schistus,  and 
the  latter  is  a  coarse  gravelly  loam. 
The  natural  growth  consists  of  oak, 
walnut  &  maple ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral productions  are  grass,  some 
grain,  butter  and  cheese,  and  beef 
and  pork. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  She- 
paug,  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
Ousatonick,  which  runs  through 
the  eastern  section  of  the  town, 
and  by  numerous  small  streams. 
Raumaug  pond,  a  considerable  bo- 
dy of  water,  is  situated  partly  in 
this  town,and  partlyin  Washington. 

There  are  1  Forge,  1  Distillery, 
1  Carding  Machine,  1  Grain  Mill, 
1  Tannery,  2  Mercantile  Stores 
and  2  Public  Inns  in  the  town. 


The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1096  ;  and  there  are  120 
Freemen  or  qualified  Electors,  1 
Company  of  Militia,  and  about  170 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $21,440  ;  and 
the  assessment  in  1815,  which  in- 
included  13,884  acres  of  land, 
amounted  to  ^222,961  ;  being  an 
average  value  of  $16  T£7  per 
acre. 

The  town  comprises  1  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church. 
1  Society  of  Baptists,  8  School 
districts  and  Schools,  1  Grammar 
School  and  1  Social  Library.  The 
professional  men  are  2  Physicians 
and  1  Clergyman. 

Warren  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1786,  previous  to  which 
it  belonged  to  Kent. 


WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  county,  40  miles 
southwest  from  Hartford  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Warren,  on  the 
east  by  Litchfield  and  Bethlem, 
on  the  south  by  Woodbury  and 
Roxbury,  and  on  the  west  by 
New-Milford  and  Kent. 

The  average  length  of  the  town- 
ship from  north  to  south  is  about 
7  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
from  ea3t  to  west  more  than  5 
miles ;  comprising  an  area  of 
abont  37  square  miles. 

A  considerable  proportion  of 
this  township  is  elevated  and 
mountainous ;  several  granitic  rid- 
ges extending  through  its  western 
and  northwestern  sections.  Inter- 


vening between  these  ridges  are 
calcareous  vales  of  considerable 
extent.  The  other  sections  of  the 
town  present  a  surface  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales. 
Limestone  abounds  in  many  of 
the  vales  ;  and  in  these  calcareous 
strata  there  are  several  quarries  of 
marble,  from  which  considerable 
quantities  are  raised,  and  two  mills 
are  constantly  employed  in  sawing 
it.  Iron  ore  has  been  discovered 
in  various  places  ;  ochre,  fullers' 
earth,  and  white  clay,  suitable  for 
fine  pottery,  have  also  been  found 
here. 

The  soil,  corresponding  with 
the  geological  character  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  township, 
rs  either  a  calcareous  or  primitive 
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gravelly  loam.  The  calcareous 
vales  are  fertile  and  productive  in 
grain,  and  the  ridges,  hills  and 
their  declivities  afford  good  graz- 
ing. 

The  dairy  business  affords  the 
principal  agricultural  staples.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain,  how- 
ever, are  raised,  consisting  of 
wheat,  rye,  corn  and  oats. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the 
Shepaug  river,  which  intersects 
it,  forming  nearly  two  equal  sec- 
tions ;  by  the  Bantam,  which  runs 
through  its  north  section ,  and  by 
the  Aspetuck,  which  has  its  source 
in  Ramaug  pond,  in  the  northwes- 
tern border  of  the  town.  These 
streams  afford  numerous  sites  for 
hydraulic  works. 

This  town  is  accommodated 
with  the  Litchfield  and  New-Mil- 
ford  turnpike,  the  New-Preston 
turnpike,  and  one  leading  to  New- 
Haven. 

The  most  considerable  mecha- 
nical employments  are  the  iron 
and  marble  business.  There  are 
2  Marble  Saw  Mills,  already  no- 


ticed, 2  Forges,  1  Slitting  Mill, 

1  Nail  Factory  and  2  Trip  Ham- 
mers.   There  are  4  Grain  Mills, 

2  Fulling  Mills  and  Clothiers' 
works.  2  Carding  Machines  and 
5  Saw  Mills. 

At  the  census  of  1310,  there 
were  1575  inhabitants  ;  and  there 
are  about  240  Electors,  3  Com- 
panies of  Militia,  and  about  230 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  in  1817,  was 
$42,360  ;  and  the  valuation  of  the 
lands  and  buildings  of  the  town  in 
1815,  which  comprised  20,605 
acres,  amounted  to  $573, 132  ;  be- 
ing an  average  of  $28  per  acre. 

The  corporate  divisions  are  2 
located  Congregational  Societies 
and  11  School  Districts.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  located,  there  are  2 
Episcopal  Societies. 

There  are  several  Mercantile 
Stores,  2  Physicians,  1  Clergyman 
and  1  Attorney. 

This  town  is  of  recent  date,  ha- 
ving been  incorporated  in  1779. 


WATERTOWN. 


WATERTOWN  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  county,  26  miles 
from  New-Haven,  and  30  from 
Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Litchfield,  on  the  east  by  West 
branch  and  Naugatuck  river.which 
separates  it  from  Plymouth  and 
Waterbury,  on  the  south  by  Wa- 
terburyand  Middlebury,and  on  the 
west  by  Woodbury  and  Bethlem. 

The  township  comprises  au  area 
of  about  27  square  miles  ;  being 


of  an  average  length  of  6  and  a 
half  miles,  and  an  average  breadth 
of  more  than  4  miles. 

It  is  generally  uneven,  or  rather 
hilly  ;  but  some  sections  are  level. 
Its  geological  character  is  granitic; 
being  comprised  within  the  district 
having  this  character,  which  in- 
cludes the  greater  section  of  this 
county.  There  are,  however,  some 
limestone,  and  some  tracts  of  cal- 
careous soil ;  but  a  hard,  dry,  gra- 
velly loam  generally  prevails. 
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The  natural  growth  consists  of 
oak,  maple,  some  beech,  &c. 

The  lands  are  best  adapted  to 
grazing ;  but  the  different  grains 
common  to  this  county  are  culti- 
vated. 

The  Naugatuck  river  washes 
the  eastern  border  of  the  town. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  watered 
by  numerous  small  streams. 

The  town  is  accommodated 
with  two  turnpike  roads ;  one 
leading  from  Danbury  to  Hartford, 
and  the  other  from  Litchfield  to 
New-Haven. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1714;  and  there  are 
175  qualified  Electors,  1  Compa- 
ny of  Militia,  and  250  Dwelling 
houses.  The  amount  of  taxable 
property,  including  polls,  is  $38,- 
338.  In  1816,  there  were  15,629 
acres  of  land  assessed  in  this  town, ' 


which  were  estimated  at  $509,674  5 
being  an  average  value  of  $32  per 
acre. 

The  manufactures  and  mecha- 
nical employments,  in  addition  to 
those  of  a  domestic  character, 
consist  of  1  Distillery,  2  Grain 
Mills,  2  Carding  Machines,  2  Ful- 
ling Mills  and  Clothiers'  works 
and  2  Tanneries.  There  are  3 
Mercantile  Stores. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society  &  Church, 
and  1  Society  of  Episcopalians, 
which  is  also  accommodated  with 
a  house  for  public  worship.  It 
comprises.  8  School  Districts  and 
Schools,  and  has  1  Social  Libra- 
ry, 1  Physician,  1  Attorney  and  2 
Clergymen. 

W atertown  was  incorporated  in 
1780. 


WINCHESTER. 


WINCHESTER  is  an  elevated 
post  township,  situated  27  mile? 
northwest  from  Hartford  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Colebrook,  on 
the  east  by  Barkhamsted,  on  the 
south  by  Torrington,  and  on  the 
west  by  Goshen  and  Norfolk.  Its 
average  length  is  6  and  a  half 
miles,  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
average  breadth  more  than  5  miles, 
comprising  about  35  square  miles. 

This  township  is  situated  with- 
in the  evergreen  district  of  the 
State,  and  is  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous. Its  geological  character  is 
primitive  ;  the  rocks  and  stones 
consisting  of  granite,  mica  slate, 
and  other  primitive  formations,and 
the  soil  is  a  hard,  coarse  gravelly 
loam.  The  lands  afford  very  good 
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grazing ;  and  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese,  and  growing  of  cattle, 
together  with  some  beef  and  pork, 
constitute  the  principal  agricultur- 
al interests. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber 
is  maple,  beech,  oak  and  birch  ; 
but  hemlock  and  other  perennial 
trees  constitute  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  forests. 

The  town  is  watered  by  two 
considerable  mill  streams,  called 
Still  and  Mad  rivers,  which  unite 
in  its  eastern  section.  These 
streams,  particularly  the  latter, 
afford  numerous  excellent  sites  for 
hydraulic  works. 

Upon  an  elevated  plain  there 
is  an  interesting  lake,  or  pond, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
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of  water  in  the  State,  being  3  and 
a  half  miles  in  length,  and  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  The 
outlet  of  thjs  lake  presents  a  no- 
vel and  romantic  view.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  stream,  compressed 
within  a  narrow  channel,  literally 
tossed  from  rock  to  rock,  many 
having  nearly  a  perpendicular  fall, 
the  whole  descent  being  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  whence  it  unites 
with  Mad  river. 

Upon  this  outlet,  there  are 
some  of  the  best  natural  sites  for 
hydraulic  works  in  this  State,  or 
perhaps  in  the  Union ;  several  of 
which  are  occupied  to  advantage. 

This  town  is  justly  celebrated 
for  iron  manufactures,  which  are 
a  source  of  wealth  and  industry, 
and  have  promoted  the  growth  of 
a  considerable  village.  There 
are  now  5  Smelting  Forges,  seve- 
ral of  which  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness upon  an  extensive  scale. 
The  ore  to  supply  these  forges  is 
brought  principally  from  Salisbu- 
ry, there  being  no  mines  in  thd 
town.  In  addition  to  the  iron  ma- 
nufactures, there  are  4  Carding 
Machines,  3  Grain  Mills,  5  Tan- 
neries, 3  Cider   Distilleries,  1 


Clock  Factory,  1  Turnery,  for 
the  manufacture  of  Wooden  Ware, 
1  Scaleboard  Factory,  3  Clothiers' 
works  and  Fulling  Mills  and  1  Oil 
Mill.  There  are  4  Mercantile 
Stores  and  3  Taverns. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1466;  and  there  are 
about  230  Dwelling  houses,  200 
Freemen  or  Electors,  2  Compa- 
nies of  Infantry,  and  a  part  of  a 
Company  of  Artillery,  of  Militia. 

There  are  2  located  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Societies  or  Parishes  in  the 
town,  and  1  Society  of  Methodists. 
In  the  Society  of  Winstead,  there 
is  a  small  village,  comprising  seve- 
ral handsome  Dwelling  houses. 

The  Greenwoods  turnpike, lead- 
ing to  Albany,  passes  through  this 
section  of  the  town.  The  Cole- 
brook  and  New-Haven  turnpike  al- 
so leads  through  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  town. 

There  are  9  School  Districts 
and  primary  Schools,  and  1  Acad- 
emy or  Grammar  School,  2  Social 
Libraries,  3  Clergymen,  1  Attor- 
ney and  2  Physicians. 

Winchester  was  incorporated  in 
1771. 


WOODBURY. 


WOODBURY  is  a  flourishing 
post  town,  situated  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  county,  36  miles  from 
Hartford,  25  from  New-Haven,  and 
15  from  Litchfield;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Washington  and  Bcth- 
lem,  on  the  east  by  Watertown 
and  Middlebury,  in  New-Haven 


county,  on  the  south  by  Southbury, 
and  on  the  west  by  Roxbury.  Its 
a  verage  length,from  north  to  south, 
is  about  7  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  is  near- 
ly 6  miles,  comprising  about  41 
square  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  of  an 
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undulating  character,  being  plea- 
santly diversified  with  hill  and  dale ; 
upon  the  streams,  however,  there 
are  intervals  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, which  with  some  other  tracts 
are  level.  The  soil  is  generally  a 
gravelly  loam,  warm  and  fertile  ; 
it  is  well  adapted  to  grain,  and 
carries  good  crops  of  rye,  oats, 
Indian  corn,  &c.  The  lands  are 
favourable  for  fruit,  and  there  are 
many  valuable  apple  orchards ;  so 
that  the  making  of  cider  and  cider 
spirits  are  important  agricultural 
interests.  Many  of  the  farmers 
have  small  Distilleries  upon  their 
own  estate,  whereby  they  manu- 
facture their  cider  into  a  spiritous 
liquor,  called  cider  brandy. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber  is 
oak  of  the  different  kinds,  maple, 
elm,  ash,  birch,  walnut,  chesnut 
and  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  town  is  watered  by  three 
considerable  branches  of  Pompe- 
raug  river,  which  unite  their  waters 
in  its  southern  section.  These 
streams  afford  some  good  mill  seats, 
and  for  thier  size,  very  extensive 
and  valuable  tracts  of  alluvial. 

In  this  town,  there  are  2  located 
ecclesiastical  Societies  or  Parish- 
es, a  Society  of  Episcopalians  and 
some  Methodists  ;  1  very  pleasant 
village,  containing  50  or  60  Dwell- 
ing houses,  3  Churches,  2  for  Con- 
gregationalists  and  1  for  Episcopa- 
lians; a  number  of  Stores,  a  Post  of- 
fice, &  several  professional  offices. 

The  Danbury  and  Hartford  turn- 
pike road  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  turnpike  from  Kent 
to  New-Haven,  through  the  town. 

The  manufactures  and  mechani- 
cal employments  of  the  town,  in- 


dependent of  those  of  a  domestic 
character,  consist  of  2  Tinware 
Factories,  4  Clothier's  works  and 
Fulling  Mills,  4  Carding  Machines 
for  wool,  3  Grain  Mills,  3  Tanne- 
ries, and  a  number  of  cider  Dis- 
tilleries. There  are  7  Mercantile 
Stores,  2  Taverns,  14  School  dis- 
tricts and  primary  Schools,  1  Soci- 
al Library,  3  Clergymen,  5  Attor- 
nies  and  2  Physicians. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1963;  and  there  are 
about  300  Dwelling  houses,  300 
Freemen  or  Electors,  and  2  Com- 
panies of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $42,246  ; 
and  the  valuation  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  the  town,  in  1815,  for 
the  levy  of  the  direct  tax  of  the 
United  States,  which  comprised 
19,528  acres,  amounted  to  $604,- 
175;  being  an  average  value  of 
nearly  $34  per  acre.  In  1799,  the 
real  estate  of  this  town,  together 
with  Southbury,  was  apprised  at 
$847,966. 

Woodbury  was  incorporated  in 
1764. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Colonel  Henry 
Perry,  a  youthful  and  gallant  hero, 
who  was  killed  on  the  confines  of 
Mexico  in  1817,  whilst  bravely 
contending  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  in  that  interesting  section 
of  America,  was  from  his  earliest 
youth  a  resident  in  this  town.  Col. 
Perry  was  one  of  those  heroic  and 
chivalrous  youth,  whose  courage 
springs  from  the  noblest  impulse  of 
nature ;  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty,  and  a  generous  sympathy 
for  all  who  are  the  unfortunate 
subjects  of  despotic  power.  He 
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was  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
glorious  defence  of  New-Orleans, 
and  after  the  peace,  joined  the  pa- 
triot army  of  Mexico  ;  he  had  the 
command  of  a  detachment  of  men 
under  Mina,  and  was  distinguished 


for  his  zeal,  his  courage  and  his 
enterprise  during  the  short  career 
of  that  unfortunate  General,  whose 
fate,  and  that  of  the  gallant  Perry's, 
were  associated  by  that  providence, 
which  governs  the  destinies  of  man* 


MIDDLESEX 

COUNTY 


MIDDLESEX,  a  pleasant  ma- 
ritime county,  is  centrally  situated 
upon  Connecticut  river  ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Hartford  county, 
on  the  east  by  Hartford  and  New- 
London  counties,  on  the  south  by 
Long-Island  sound,  and  on  the 


west  by  the  county  of  New-Ha- 
ven. 

Its  mean  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  25  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  from  east  to  west 
nearly  1 4  miles,  comprising  about 
342  square  miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  ;  their  situation,  with  re- 
lation to  Middletown ;  their  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1810  ;  number  of  dwelling  houses  ;  religious  societies  5  school  dis- 
tricts, and  post-offices. 

Towns.        Post-  Popu-  Dwelling  Religious  School  Distance  from 

offices,  lation.  houses,   societies,  districts.  Middletown. 
Middletown. 
Haddam. 
Chatham. 
Durham. 


2 
I 
1 
1 

East-Haddam.  1 


Killingworth. 
Saybrook. 


5332 

800 

11 

26 

2205 

387 

3 

13 

8  m.  S.  E. 

3258 

453 

6 

15 

1  m.  EL 

1101 

172 

3 

5 

6  m.  S.  W. 

2537 

392 

5 

19 

13m.  S.E. 

2244 

320 

6 

U 

20m.  S.E, 

3926 

600 

8 

20 

22m.  S.E. 

This  county  has  a  very  advanta- 
geous and  pleasant  situation,  being 
intersected  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  gives  it  important  commer- 
cial and  other  advantages.  Its 
surface  is  greatly  diversified,  pre- 
senting almost  every  variety,  from 
the  lofty,  rugged  granitic  ridges, 
to  the  delightful  Connecticut  river 
alluvial. 

The  extensive  eastern  granitic 
range  of  mountain  passes  through 


this  county  from  a  northeasterly 
to  a  southwesterly  direction,  rising 
upon  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  extending  into  New-Ha- 
ven county,  towards  the  sound, 
where  it  subsides.  Upon  the  east 
side  of  the  river  is  a  mountainous 
range,  extending  nearly  parellel 
with  the  river,  in  a  direction  to- 
wards the  sound,  which,  although 
not  distinctly  connected,  appears 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  east- 
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ern  range.  This,  however,  is 
mostly  in  New-London  county. 
The  first  mentioned  range  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  granitic 
and  argillaceous  district  upon 
Connecticut  river ;  and  the  north 
section  of  this  county,  being  the 
commencement  of  the  argilla- 
ceous district,  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing country,  having  a  beautifully 
undulating  surface,  and  a  rich  and 
productive  soil.  The  southern 
section  being  the  tract  south  of  the 
principal  range,  is  of  a  granitic 
character,  and  generally  hilly, 
rocky  and  broken,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alluvial  upon  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  the  flats  upon  the 
border  of  the  sound. 

The  soil,  corresponding  with  the 
geological  structure  of  the  coun- 
ty, in  the  northern  section,  is  a 
rich  argillaceous  loam,  interspers- 
ed with  some  excellent  tracts  of 
alluvial,  and  some  small  sections 
of  sandy  loam.  In  the  eastern, 
middle,  and  more  southern  sec- 
tions, the  soil  is  a  primitive  gra- 
velly loam,  interspersed  occasion- 
ally with  small  tracts  of  sand  and 
alluvial. 

The  forests  are  deciduous,  and 
considerably  extensive  ;  and  the 
quality  of  the  timber  is  excellent. 

The  agricultural  interests  of 
the  county  are  respectable,  and 
generally  directed  to  the  objects 
of  the  dairy  business,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the 
northern  section  of  the  county, 
considerable  quantities  of  grain 
are  raised  ;  but  in  the  other  sec- 
tions, little  attention  is  paid  to  this 
branch  of  husbandry,  and  the  grain 
raised  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  waters  of  the  county  are 


abundant  and  valuable  ;  and  af- 
ford important  advantages  for  the 
business  of  navigation,  ship-build- 
ing and  fishing.  Being  intersect- 
ed by  Connecticut  river,  and  its 
southern  border  washed  by  Long 
Island  sound,  this  county  unites 
greater  advantages  for  navigation 
than  any  other  in  the  State  ;  there 
being  but  one  town  in  the  county 
but  what  is  accommodated  with 
navigable  waters.  Numerous  small 
streams  intersect  and  fertilize  the 
different  sections  of  the  county, 
discharging  their  waters  either  in- 
to Connecticut  river  or  Long  Isl- 
and sound.  These  streams  abound 
with  numerous  sites  for  hydraulic 
works. 

The  commercial  business  of  the 
county  is  important  and  flourish- 
ing, and  is  principally  directed  to 
a  trade  with  the  W est-Indies,  the 
southern  States  and  New- York* 
Nearly  100  vessels  of  every  des- 
cription are  owned  in  the  county. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
the  transportation  of  wood  to  the 
New-York  market. 

The  shad  fishery  in  Connecti- 
cut river  is  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant interest,  and  a  source  of 
great  profit.  Large  quantities  of 
shad  are  annually  taken,  which 
not  only  supply  the  immediate  de- 
mand, but  constitute  a  staple  ar- 
ticle for  exportation. 

This  county  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages for  ship-building ;  which, 
at  different  periods,  has  been  ex- 
tensively carried  on. 

There  are  several  very  valuable 
quarries  in  the  county,  which  are 
a  source  of  profit,  and  afford  em- 
ployment to  considerable  industry. 

The  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
ty are  respectable,  and  compara- 
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tively  flourishing.  The  manufac- 
tures of  woolen,  of  rifles,  pistols, 
swords,  ivory  combs  and  button 
moulds  are  the  most  important. 
Several  of  these  manufactures, 
particularly  those  of  rifles,  pistols 
and  swords,  have  been  carried  to 
great  perfection.  There  are,  in 
this  county,  3  Cotton  Factories, 
5  Woolen  Factories,  17  Fulling 
Mills  and  Clothiers'  works,  16 
Carding  Machines  for  customers, 
43  Grain  Mills,  1  Paper  Mill,  1 
Oil  Mill,  1  Powder  Mill,  1  Forge 
and  6  small  Furnaces. 

There  are  in  the  county  of  Mid- 


dlesex, 18  School  Societies,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  a  suita- 
ble number  of  School  Districts, 
of  which  there  are  in  all  113, 
and  42  Religious  Societies,  99 
Mercantile  Stores,  and  17  Social 
Libraries. 

The  population  of  the  county, 
in  1810,  was  20,723  ;  and  its  ag- 
gregate list,  of  taxable  property 
and  polls,  is  $429,782. 

The  county  was  incorporated 
in  1785,  previously  to  which,  it 
belonged  to  the  counties  of  Hart- 
ford, New-London  and  New-Ha- 
ven ;  principally  to  the  former. 
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MIDDLETOWN,  the  semi- 
seat  of  justice,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable township  of  the  county, 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  31 
miles  from  its  mouth  at  Saybrook 
bar,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  river,  15  miles  south  of  Hart- 
ford, 25  northeast  of  New-Haven, 
and  35  northwest  of  New-Lon- 
don, in  north  lat.  41°  35',  west 
Ion.  72°  54'. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Wethersfield  and  Berlin, 
in  Hartford  county,  on  the  east  by 
Connecticut  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Chatham,  on  the 
south  by  Haddam  and  Durham, 
and  on  the  west  by  Wallingford 
and  Meriden,  in  New-Haven 
county. 

Its  average  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  9  miles,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  from  east  to  west 
nearly  7  miles,  comprising  about 
58  square  milp?.  or  37,120  acres. 


This  township  comprises  the 
southern  section  of  the  argilla- 
ceous district,  upon  the  borders 
of  Connecticut  river ;  its  geolo- 
gical character,  surface  and  soil 
corresponding  with  the  prevailing 
features  of  this  district. 

The  surface  is  strikingly  and 
pleasantly  undulating  and  diver- 
sified, and  the  prevailing  soil  an 
argillaceous  loam,  rich  and  fertile, 
which  reposes  generally  upon  a 
bed  of  clay  slate  rock.  But  the 
western  section  of  the  township 
embraces  the  eastern  branch  of 
a  greenstone  range  of  mountain, 
being  generally  a  succession,but  in 
some  places  a  continuity  of  eleva- 
ted hills.  In  this  district,  the 
greenstone  constitutes  the  upper 
stratum,  and  it  is  underlaid,  or  re- 
poses upon  argillaceous  schistus. 

The  soil  is  favourable  both  for 
grain  and  grazing,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  with  respect  to 
which  the  farmers  have  paid  con- 
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siderable  attention,  there  being 
numerous  apple  orchards  in  the 
town  ;  so  that  the  making  of  ci- 
der is  an  important  agricultural 
interest. 

Of  the  grains  cultivated,  wheat, 
rye,  Indian  corn  and  oats  are  the 
principal  ••  and  of  these  the  soil 
carries  good  crops.  Grass,  flax, 
some  hemp,  potatoes  and  other 
roots,  culinary  vegetables  and 
summer  and  autumn  fruits  flou- 
rish well,  under  proper  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  waving  and  pleasantly  di- 
versified character  of  the  country, 
the  improved  state  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  productions,  and  the  majestic 
but  pacific  tide  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, all  of  which  are  thrown  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  beholder,  pla- 
ced upon  many  of  the  eminences, 
afford,  in  the  summer  season,  most 
delightful  and  interesting  land- 
scapes. 

About  one  mile  below  the  city, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  lead 
ore  has  been  discovered,  and  a 
mine  was  opened  and  worked  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  but 
ha^s  since  been  abandoned.  In 
this  vicinity,  there  are  also  some 
indications  of  coal  ;  several  exca- 
vations have  been  attempted, 
which  hitherto  have  proved  un- 
satisfactory. 

Besides  the  Connecticut,  which 
washes  the  eastern  border  of  the 
township,  it  is  watered  by  two  in- 
considerable streams,  called  West 
and  Little  rivers.  The  former  has 
its sourceinGuilford,af-.d runs  thro' 
Durham  and  the  southwesterly 
section  of  Middletown,  maintain- 
ing a  northeasterly  course,  until 
it  unites  with  Little  river,  (which 


rises  in  Berlin,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,)  near  the  cen^ 
tre  of  the  town,  north  and  south, 
and  about  two  miles  west  from 
Connecticut  river,  into  which  the 
waters  of  these  united  streams 
are  discharged,  between  the  city 
and  the  village  called  Middletown 
Upper  Houses.  These  streams, 
particularly  West  river,  afford  nu- 
merous excellent  sites  for  hydrau- 
lic works,  many  of  which  are  ad- 
vantageously and  profitably  occu- 
pied. 

There  are  several  shad  and  her- 
ring fisheries  upon  Connecticut  ri- 
ver, and  various  small  fish  abound 
in  most  of  the  small  streams. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
near  Meriden,  there  is  a  pond, 
called  Black  pond,  which  is  also 
stored  with  fish. 

There  are  seven  turnpike  roads 
communicating  with  Middletown  ; 
one  leading  to  Hartford,  one  to 
Windham,  one  to  Colchester,  one 
to  Saybrook,  one  to  New-Haven, 
one  to  Meriden  and  one  to  Far- 
mington. 

The  manufactures  and  mecha- 
nical establishments  and  employ- 
ments of  the  town,  inclusive  of 
those  in  the  city,  consist  of  the 
following  i  c2  Woolen  Factories, 
both  upon  a  respectable  scale,  and 
the  manufactures  of  which  have 
acquired  considerable  reputation, 
and  2  Cotton  Factories.  Of  iron 
manufactures,  there  are  1  Sword 
Factory,  1  Pistol  Factory,  and  1 
Rifle  Factory,  all  upon  a  consider- 
able scale,  and  the  articles  man- 
ufactured at  which,  particularly 
Swords,  have  been  esteemed  equal 
in  every  respect,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  imported.  There  are  G 
Tin-ware  Factories,  1  Silver  plat- 
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ing  Factory,  1  Button  Factory,  3 
Pewter  Factories,  1  Comb  Fac- 
tory, 1  Paper  Manufactory,  1  Pow- 
der Mill,  3  Rope  walks,  1  Twine 
Factory,  1  Muff  and  Tippet  Fac- 
tory 3  Saddlers,  2  Cabinet  Mak- 
ers, and  2  Carriage  Makers.  There 
are  7  Grain  Mills,  10  Saw  Mills,  3 
Carding  Machines  and  8  Tanne- 
ries. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  includ- 
ing the  city,  1 1  Dry  Goods  Stores, 
32  Grocery  and  Provision  Stores,1 
2  Bookstores,  2  Druggist's  Stores, 
1  Hardware  Store,  2  Crockery, 
Stores,  1  Hat  Store  and  3  Lumber; 
Yards. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  5382;  and  there  are 
700  Electors,  438  Militia,  and 
about  800  Dwelling  houses. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  4  located  Ecclesiastical  Soci- 
eties or  Parishes,  26  School  Dis- 
tricts and  an  incorporated  City. 
Besides  the  located,  there  are  3 
Societies  of  Baptists,  1  of  Episco- 
palians, 2  of  Methodists  and  1  of 
Independents,  making  1 1  in  the 
town,  ten  of  which  are  accommo- 
dated with  Churches,  or  houses 
for  public  worship  ;  and,  in  each 
of  the  School  Districts,  a  primary 
school  is  maintained. 

There  are  4  Social  Libraries 
and  1  Circulating  Library  in  the 
city  ;  and,  in  the  town,  6  Physi- 
cians, 10  Clergymen  and  7  Attor- 
nies. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $1 13,896. 

Middletown  City,  incorpora- 
ted in  1 784,  is  delightfully  situated 
upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  centre  of  the  township, 
upon  its  eastern  border.  It  has  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbour,  the 
35 


|  river  here  having  10  feet  of  water 
at  full  tide,  and  is  a  port  of  entry. 

Its  site  is  principally  a  gentle  de- 
clivity ;  having  a  gradual  ascent 
back  from  the  river.  It  is  built 
mostly  upon  eight  streets,  of  which 
Main-street,  being  the  great  river 
|  road,  is  the  principal.  This 
I  street  runs  in  a  northerly  and 
I  southerly  direction,  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  river  ;  is  well  built,  for 
nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  and  con- 
tains most  of  the  public  buildings 
I  and  public  offices  •,  the  two  Bank- 
I  ing  houses,  two  Churches,  the  Na- 
val office  and  Post  office,  a  con- 
siderably extensive  range  of  brick 
buildings,  occupied  principally  for 
Stores,  Washington  Hotel,  seve- 
ral elegant  brick  edifices,  and  a 
number  of  neat  and  handsome 
Dwelling  houses,  Stores,  Mecha- 
nics' Shops,  &c.  Aside  from  the 
navigation  interests,  most  of  the 
mercantile  business  is  done  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  Upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  is  Water-street, 
running  in  a  parallel  direction,  and 
affording  a  communication  with  the 
several  wharves  which  have  been 
built.  The  maritime  business  of 
the  city  is  chiefly  transacted  in  this 
street ;  but  it  contains  few  stores  or 
other  buildings  either  large  or  ele- 
gant. High-street  has  an  elevated 
and  prospective  situation,  more 
than  100  rods  back  from  Main- 
street,  upon  the  height  of  land, 
and  runs  in  a  parallel  direction. 
This  street  is  a  delightful  resi- 
dence, affording  a  view  of  the  oth- 
er parts  of  the  city,  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which,  for  beau- 
ty, richness  and  variety  of  rural 
scenery,  is  scarcely  surpassed,  and 
of  the  river  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.   There    are  a  number  of 
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neat  and  handsome  dwelling  hous-  j 
es  upon  this  street.  These  streets  i 
are  intersected  bj  several  others,  I 
running  from  the  river  in  a  west- 
erly direction.  In  the  north  sec- 
tion of  the  city  is  Green-street ; 
the  next  south  is  Ferry-street,  ex- 
tending only  from  the  river,  or  Wa- 
ter-street, to  Main-street.  This 
short  street  is  tolerably  well  built, 
but  its  buildings  are  principally 
small  and  of  wood.  Washington- 
street  intersects  Main  and  High- 
streets  south  of  Ferry-street.  The 
Washington  Hotel  buildings  are 
situated  at  the  corner  of  this  and 
Main-street.  The  western  sec- 
tion of  this  street  is  elevated,  and 
contains  several  pleasant  residen- 
ces. Court-street  intersects  Main- 
street  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  extends  to  High-street.  The 
Court-House  is  situated  upon  this 
street. 

The  city  contains  about  350 
Dwelling  houses,  and  about  40 
Mercantile  Stores  of  every  des- 
cription ;  and,  in  1810,  it  contain- 
ed 2014  inhabitants,  and  has  in- 
creased considerably  since  that  pe- 
riod. It  contains  the  Naval  office, 
or  Custom-house  of  the  District, 
comprising  the  several  ports  up- 
on the  river,  both  in  this  county 
and  the  county  of  Hartford,  a  Post 
office,  5  Churches,  one  for  Con- 
gregationalists,  one  for  Episcopa- 
lians, one  for  Baptists,  one  for  In- 
dependents and  one  for  Method- 
ists, a  Court  House,  the  Gaol  of 
the  county  and  an  Alms-house. 

There  are,  in  the  city,  2  Banks, 
one  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  established  in  1 817,  the  oth- 
er incorporated  by  the  State,  in 
1 795,which  has  a  capital  of  400,000 
dollars,  a  Marine  Insurance  Com- 


I  j  pany,  and  a  Newspaper  establish- 
i;  ment. 

I I  All  the  tonnage  of  the  District 
!is  registered  at  the  Naval  office 
'  in  this  city,  and,  in  1815,  amount- 
|  ed  to  19,327  tons. 
I     The  city  of  Middletown  possess- 
I  es  very  considerable  advantages 
j  for  maritime  commerce,  but  is  less 
j  favourably    situated   for  inland 
|  trade  ;  the  city  of  Hartford  being 
|  but  15  miles  above,  upon  the  riv- 
|  er,  with  several  considerable  towns 
|  farther  up,  deprives  it,  in  a  great 
|  measure,  of  the  trade  and  com- 
;mercial  advantages  of  the  coun- 
j  try  upon  Connecticut  river,  north 
j  of  that  place.    But  it  has  a  good 
j  harbour,  and  a  depth  of  water  ad- 
mitting of  large  vessels,  is  of  com- 
paratively easy  access  from  the 
ocean,  and,  in  other  respects,  pos- 
sesses   advantages  for  maritime 
commerce,  much  greater  than  any 
other  place  upon  the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  place,  it  unites 
many  facilities  for  manufactures, 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  that 
disclosed  a  manufacturing  spirit, 
and  its  establishments  of  woolen, 
cotton,  swords,  pistols  and  rifles, 
were  among  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  most  or 
all  of  them  have  acquired  a  ce- 
lebrity which  has  been  attained 
by  few  others,  and  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  reputation  and  impor- 
tance of  the  place. 

For  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  Middle- 
town  made  little  or  no  progress  : 
and,  for  several  years,  actually  de- 
clined in  population  ;  but  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  ris- 
ing, lias  become  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance,  and  has  a  fair 
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prospect  of  a  corresponding  ad- 
vancement in  size,  population  and 
business,  with  the  other  commer- 
cial towns  in  the  State. 

Middletownwas  settled  in  1651, 
the  first  settlers  being  principally 
from  Hartford  and  Wethersneld, 
and  some  from  England.  The  set- 
tlement soon  after  received  con- 
siderable accession  from  Rowley, 
Chelmsford,  and  Woburn,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  place  was  called 
Mattabesick  by  the  natives,  and 
received  the  name  of  Middletown 
from  the  General  Court,  in  No- 
vember 1653;  at  which  time  it 
was  probably  admitted  to  town 
privileges.  In  1673,  twenty  years 
after,  there  were  but  52  families 
or  householders  ;  and  the  town- 
ship was  divided  into  an  equal 
number  of  shares.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, formerly,  the  General  As- 
sembly have  held  their  sessions  in 
Middletown ;  but  no  particular 
events  have  occurred  here  worthy 
of  historic  notice. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Hon.  Ti- 
tus Hosmer,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  statesman,  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  this  town.  He  was 
one  of  the  patriots  of  our  glorious 
Revolution  ;  having,  at  an  early 
period,  been  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress..  He  died  in 
1781. 

Hugh  While  Esq.,  the  first  set- 
tler of  Whitestown,  in  the  State  of 
New- York,was  a  citizen  of  Middle- 
lown.  He  removed  from  this  place 
p/ithhis  familyin  1784,and.penetra- 


I  ting  beyond  theMohawk  flats,which 
then  formed  a  barrier  to  the  west 
ern  settlements,  located  himself 
at  Sedaghquate,  now  Whitesboro' 
village,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
the  gloomy  abode  of  wild  beasts 
and  savage  men.  For  the  first 
four  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  settlement,  its  pro- 
gress was  rather  slow  and  discou- 
raging ;  yet,  in  1788,  it  contain- 
ed nearly  200  inhabitants ;  and 
the  same  year,  the  town  of  Ger- 
man Flats,  comprising  this  settle- 
ment, was  divided,  and  a  new 
town  established,  which,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  enterprising  man,  was 
called  "  Whitestown."  This  town- 
ship, with  less  than  200  inhabit- 
ants, comprised  then  almost  all  the 
western  section  of  that  State, 
which,  in  1810,  contained  280,319 
inhabitants ;  being  about  20,000 
more  than  the  whole  population 
of  Connecticut  ;  so  that  Judge 
White,  who  survived  this  period 
two  years,  lived  to  see  the  dreary 
wilderness,  into  which  he  was  the 
first  man  to  penetrate,  and  which 
once  bore  his  name,  contain  a 
greater  population  than  his  na- 
tive State. 

As  was  observed  in  his  obituary 
notice,  "Judge  White  may  justly 
be  considered  as  the  Patriarch, 
who  first  led  the  children  of  New- 
England  into  the  wilderness  ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  lived 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  promised 
land."  He  died  in  1812,  aged 
80  years. 
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)  I  ADD  AM  is  a  post  township,!  Inecticut  river,  8  miles  from  Mid- 
situated  upon  the  west  side  of  Con-  j  |  dletown,  and  23  from  Hartford, 
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The  tract  of  land  between  Mid- 
dletown  and  Saybrook,  embracing  I 
this  township,  was  originally  called  i 
the  lands  at  Thirty  mile  Island,  j 
from  the  Island  in  Connecticut  riv- 
er of  that  name,  (now  Lord's  Isl- 
and,) north  of  the  centre  of  the 
tract  which  was  then  thought  to  be 
30  miles  from  its  mouth,  or  the  bar. 
These  lands  were  owned  and  in- 
habited by  the  natives,  of  which 
there  was  a  numerous,  fierce  and 
warlike  tribe.  In  1662,  the  Indian 
title  to  these  lands  was  acquired 
by  Matthew  Allyn  and  Samuel 
Wyllys  for  thirty  coats;  not  ex- 
ceeding, probably,  one  hundred 
dollars  in  value.  The  same  year, 
this  purchase  was  disposed  of  to 
23  persons,  who  immediately  be- 
came actual  settlers  upon  it.  They 
were  most,  or  all  of  them,  from 
Hartford  and  its  vicinity.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  promiscuous- 
ly in  the  town  meadow ;  some  fa- 
milies, however,  located  them- 
selves on  the  plain  below  Mill 
creek,  and  were  called  the  lower 
plantation.  In  October,  1668,  six 
years  only  from  the  first  settlement, 
the  town  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Haddam.  At  this  time, 
this  town  belonged  to  the  county 
of  Hartford,  and  so  continued  until 
the  formation  of  Middlesex  county, 
in  May  1785  ;  previously  to  which, 
the  judicial  and  other  business  had 
been  transacted  at  Hartford,  the 
seat  of  justice  for  the  county.  On 
the  organization  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  this  town,  on  account  of 
its  central  situation,  became  the  se- 
mi-scat of  justice  for  the  county,  & 
hath  so  remained  ever  since.  In 
16C9,  the  original  limits  of  this 
township  were  somewhat  circum- 
scribed by  a  resolution  of  the  As- 


sembly, ordering  the  division  be- 
tween this  town  and  Saybrook  and 
Lyme,  of  a  tract  of  land  embraced 
within  the  original  purchase,  which 
was  considered  as  forming  the 
boundaries  of  Haddam,  but  which 
was  also  claimed  by  these  two 
towns. 

At  the  present  time,  the  mean 
length  of  this  township  is  7  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  more  than  6 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  43 
square  miles. 

This  township  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  granitic  district,  ex- 
tending to  the  mouth  of  Connecti- 
cut river.  It  is  considerably  rough 
and  broken,  being  hilly  and  stony. 
There  is  but  little  alluvial  upon 
Connecticut  river,  but  the  lands 
upon  its  borders  are  more  smooth 
and  better  adapted  to  cultivation. 
Upon  the  branches  of  the  Higga- 
num,  and  upon  Beaver  brook, 
there  are  some  small  intervals, 
excepting  which,  the  lands  back 
from  the  river  are  generally  rough, 
and  cultivated  only  for  grazing  or 
timber.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  hard  and  dry.  The 
forests  are  considerably  extensive, 
and  large  quantities  of  wood  are 
annually  sent  to  market  by  the  in- 
habitants, principally  to  New- 
York.  The  timber  consists  of 
hickory,  oak  and  other  hard  wood. 
In  1 807,  there  were  2000  cords 
carried  from  Higganum  landing, 
the  principal  wood  market,  to 
New-York. 

The  agricultural  productions  con- 
sist principally  of  butter,  cheese, 
beef  and  pork  ;  some  grain  is  rais- 
ed, and  a  supply  of  potatoes  and 
other  esculent  roots,  vegetables  &c. 

There  are  several  quarries  of 
stone  in  this  town,  which,  consider- 
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ing  their  vicinity  to  a  navigable 
river,  promise  to  be  a  source  of 
wealth,  permanent  and  inexhausti- 
ble. 

The  quarry  below  Haddam- 
street  was  opened  about  the  year 
1794.  It  is  on  a  hill  of  considera- 
ble height,  about  100  rods  back 
from  the  river.  The  stones  are 
usually  a  little  below  the  surface, 
and  are  exhibited  in  nearly  per- 
pendicular strata.  They  are  valua- 
ble for  building,  paving,  &c.  The 
bed  is  inexhaustible ;  and  some 
years  since,  there  were  80  or  90 
hands  employed  in  this  quarry,  and 
one  opposite,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  These  stones  have  been 
carried  to  various  places  in  this 
State  and  Rhode-Island,  to  Boston, 
New- York,  Albany  and  Baltimore 
for  a  market.  They  are  sold  by 
the  foot  of  4  inches  thickness,  from 
17  to  20  cents;  and  of  2  inches 
thickness,  for  pavements,  from  10 
to  14  cents. 

Besides  the  Connecticut  which 
washes  the  eastern  border  of  the 
township,  it  is  watered  by  several 
small  streams  ;  the  Higganum  and 
its  branches,  Beaver  brook  and 
Pine  brook.  These  streams  afford 
various  sites  for  mills  and  other 
hydraulic  works.  There  are  seve- 
ral ferries  across  Connecticut  riv- 
er in  this  town ;  Higganum  ferry 
was  granted  to  the  town  in  1763  ; 
and  what  are  called  Haddam  ferry 
and  Chapman's  ferry  are  both  pri- 
vate property.  The  shad  fisheries 
in  the  Connecticut  river  in  this 
town  are  very  important,  and  a 
source  both  of  industry  and  wealth ; 
there  are  16  or  17  different  fishe- 
ries. In  the  season  of  1814,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  130,000  shad 
were  taken  at  the  several  fisheries 


in  this  town,  although  this  was  quite 
jan  unfavourable  season;  and  it  is 
|  supposed,  that  about  200,000  are 
annually  taken.  In  1802,  there 
I  were  2300  taken  at  a  single  draught, 
I  of  the  seine  used  for  the  purpose. 

From  the  maritime  advantages 
!  of  the  town  being  situated  upon  a 
navigable  river,  it  has  from  an  ear- 
j  ly  period  done  something  at  navi- 
Igation  and  ship-building.    For  60 
j  or  70  years,  a  West  India  trade  has 
'been  carried  on,  but  upon  a  mode- 
rate scale.  The  coasting  trade  has 
been  prosecuted  more  extensively. 
In  1814,  there  were  owned  in  this 
town  1  Ship,  3  Brigs,  3  Sloops  and 
5  Schooners;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
1597  tons.  Ship-building  has  been 
regularly  carried  on  for  a  length 
of  time.    Higganum  landing  has 
been  its  principal  seat,  although 
something  has  been  done  at  other 
places. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal establishments  and  interests 
consist  of  2  Clothiers'  works,  one 
of  which  fulls  and  finishes  4,500 
yards  of  woolen  cloth  annually,  3 
Carding  Machines,  5  Crain  Mills, 
9  Saw  Mills,  7  Tanneries,  1  Gin 
Distillery,  2  Cider  Distilleries,  1 
Machine  for  welding  gun  barrels 
and  1  Brick-yard.  This  brick- 
yard is  half  a  mile  from  Higganum 
landing  ;  the  clay  is  taken  from  the, 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  brick  are 
burnt  upon  a  wharf;  so  that  boats, 
and  even  vessels  can  approach  so 
near,  as  to  load  the  brick  directly 
from  the  kiln. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  in  1816,  was 
#40,571. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2205  ;  and  there  are 
[about  250  Electors,  4  Companies 
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of  Militia,  and  about  390  Dwelling 

houses. 

The  town  contains  one  located 
ecclesiastical  Society,  a  Society  of 
Baptists,  and  a  Society  of  Method- 
ists ;  1 3  School  districts  and  pri- 
mary Schools. 


There  are  3  Churches ;  one  for 
Congregations  li  sts,  one  for  Bap- 
tists and  one  for  Methodists  ;  one 
Social  Library,  one  Clergyman,, 
two  Physicians  and  one  Attor- 
ney. 


CHATHAM. 


CHATHAM  is  a  flourishing  post 
town,  pleasantly  situated  upon  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  op- 
posite Middletown,  and  17  miles 
from  Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Glastenbury,  on  the  east 
by  Marlborough  and  Colchester, 
on  the  south  by  East-Haddam  and 
Haddam  Neck,  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Haddam,  and  on  the  west 
by  Connecticut  river. 

The  township  }ias  an  average 
length  of  9  miles,  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  more  than  6  miles 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  56  square 
miles.  The  interior  of  the  town- 
ship is  rough  and  broken,  consist- 
ing of  granitic  hills,  interspersed 
with  inconsiderable  vales.  Upon 
Connecticut'  river,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  alluvial,  back  of 
which,  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  an  un- 
dulating argillaceous  district,  hand- 
some and  fertile,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  geological  character 
of  the  country  upon  Connecticut 
river.  The  termination  of  this 
tract  forms  the  boundary  between 
*hc  argillaceous  and  granitic  dis- 
tricts. 

There  arc  some  valuable  mine- 
rals in  this  town,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  cobalt  ore.  This 
valuable  mineral  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  several  places  in  a 


mountain,  called  the  Great  Hill, 
about  one  mile  from  Middle  Had- 
dam Landing.  It  has  been  found 
in  considerable  quantities;  and  ap- 
pearances authorize  a  belief  of 
the  mine's  being  extensive.  The 
ore  is  found  in  a  variety  of  forms 
and  situations  ;  sometimes  embed- 
ded in  masses  of  mica,  having  the 
figure  of  kidnies,  sometimes  sur- 
rounding garnets  in  clusters,  some- 
times it  is  discovered  in  hornblend, 
|  but  most  generally  in  micaceous 
veins,  having  a  considerable  dip. 
The  ore  of  the  different  qualities 
that  has  been  obtained,  is  general- 
ly combined  with  arsenic  ;  but  in 
some  instances  with  arsenic  and 
sulphur.  This  mineral  is  used  ex- 
tensively, and  is  very  valuable  in 
various  manufactures;  those  of  por- 
celain ware,  linen,  &c.  The  de- 
mand for  these  manufactures,  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  is  sup- 
plied from  Sweden  and  Germany. 
An  oxyd  of  cobalt,  called  azure,  is 
used  in  the  china-ware  manufac- 
tories in  China,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  exportation  to  that 
country.  They  are  at  present  sup- 
plied from  Poland  ;  but  should  this 
mine  prove  extensive,  they  might 
be  supplied  more  directly,  and  up- 
on more  reasonable  terms,  from 
this  country.  This  article,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  important  advanta- 
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tages,  would  be,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  substitute  for  specie,  in  our 
trade  with  that  country. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  and 
valuable  quarry  of  freestone,  situa- 
ted upon  the  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  opposite  Middletown,  and 
below  the  bar  in  the  river;  so 
that  vessels  of  100  tons  can  load 
along  side  of  the  bank,  near  the 
quarry. 

The  strata  of  stone,  forming  the 
bed  of  this  quarry,  are  a  free  sand- 
stone, and  can  be  worked  and  sha- 
ped with  great  facility.  Very 
large  quantities  of  stone  are  annu- 
ally raised  from  this  quarry,  and 
sent  to  most  of  the  principal  ci- 
ties in  the  Union  for  a  market. 
For  1 4  years  past,  there  have  been 
employed  in  this  quarry,  yearly, 
from  40  to  GO  labourers,  and  a 
number  of  teams.  These  quar- 
ries have  been  worked  for  about 
150  years;  but  not  extensively, 
until  the  last  30  years,  since  they 
have  belonged  to  their  present 
proprietors-,  Messrs.  Shaler  and 
Hall. 

Although  these  stones  are  con- 
veyed to  most  of  the  considerable 
cities  in  the  Union,  yet  they  arc 
principally  marketed  at  New- 
York,  Boston  and  Savannah. 

There  are  live  different  medi- 
cinal springs  in  this  township ; 
but  their  waters  have  not  been 
subjected  to  chymical  analysis,  or 
their  efficacy  particularly  ascer- 
tained. 

Although  mOst  of  this  township 
is  rough  and  stony,  yet  its  agricul- 
tural interests  are  nourishing.  The 
soil  in  the  interior  is  in  general  a 
primitive  gravelly  loam,  conside- 
rably warm  and  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  grazing.    In  the  dis- 


trict upon  Connecticut  river,  the 
soil  is  an  argillaceous  loam,  rich 
and  fertile,  and  suitable  for  a  grain 
culture.  In  the  interior,  the  fo- 
rests are  extensive,,  and  the  timber 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
agricultural  productions  consist  of 
rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  flax,  grass, 
cheese,  butter,  &c. 

The  most  considerable  stream 
of  water  within  the  town  is  Salm- 
on river,  which  runs  through  its 
southeast  section,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Connecticut.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  numerous 
small  streams  which  water  and  fer- 
tilize the  different  sections  of  the 
town. 

The  Connecticut  river,  which 
washes  the  western  border  of  the 
town,  affords  great  advantages  for 
commerce,  fishing,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal harbour  is  at  Middle-Had- 
dam  Landing,  about  6  miles  below 
Middletown.  From  this  place, 
large  quantities  of  timber,  wood 
and  lumber  are  shipped  for  New- 
York  and  Long  Island.  At  this, 
and  some  other  places  in  the  town, 
ship-building  has  frequently  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  shad  fisheries  in  Connecti- 
cut river  form  an  important  busi- 
ness, and  are  a  source  of  conside- 
rable wealth.  The*e  are  15  dif- 
ferent fisheries. 

The  navigation  business  is  re- 
spectable ;  there  being  1 5  vessels 
owned  in  the  town,  employed  prin- 
cipally in  a  trade  to  New- York  and 
the  southern  States. 

The  town  is  accommodated 
with  several  turnpike  roads ;  one 
leading  to  Windham,  one  to  Col- 
chester, and  one  other. 

The  manufactures  'and  mecha- 
nical employments  consist  of  X 
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W oolen  Factory,  1  Forge,  6  small 
Furnaces,  for  casting  bells,  cart 
and  waggon  boxes,  &c,  6  Distil- 
ries,  one  of  which,  at  Middle-Had- 
dam  Landing,  is  upon  a  considera- 
ble scale,  4  Tanneries,  8  Grain 
Mills,  12  Saw  Mills,  3  Carding 
Machines  and  4  Clothiers'  works. 

The  population  of  Chatham, at  the 
census  of  1 810,was  3258;  a:id  there 
are  about  525Electors,2Companies 
of  Infantry  &  lof  Lt.  Infantry  of  Mi- 
litia, 453  Dwelling  houses,  1 0  Mer- 
cantile Stores  and  6  Churches. 

The  corporate  divisions  of  the 
town  consist  of  3  located  Congre- 
gational Societies  and  15  School 


Districts.  Besides  the  located, 
there  are  2  Episcopal  Societies 
and  1  of  Baptists. 

There  are  1 5  primary  Schools, 
one  in  each  District,  and  an  Aca- 
demy or  Grammar  School  in  the 
first  Society. 

There  are  5  Social  Libraries, 
3  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and 
1  Baptist  Clergyman,  3  Physicians 
and  1  Attorney. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  as  rated  in  the 
list,  in  1817,  was  $53,616. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in 
1767,  previously  to  which  it  be- 
longed to  Middletown. 


DURHAM. 


DURHAM  is  a  post  town,  situa- 
ted in  the  western  section  of  the 
county  20  miles  south  of  Hartford, 
and  18  northeast  from  New-Ha- 
ven ;  bounded  north  on  Middle- 
town,  east  on  Haddam,  south  on 
Guilford  and  Killingworth,  and 
west  on  Wallingford. 

This  is  a  small  township,  ave- 
raging about  6  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  4  in 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  23  square 
miles. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the 
surface  is  undulating ;  exhibiting 
an  agreeable  and  interesting  diver- 
sity of  moderate  hills  and  gentle 
declivities  and  dales.  The  east- 
ern and  western  borders  are  some- 
what broken  and  mountainous. 

This  township  is  situated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  argillaceous 
district  extending  to  the  north  up- 
on Connecticut  river  ;  being  part- 
ly included  within  it,  and  partly 


within  the  granitic  region  which 
prevails  upon  the  borders  of  Long 
Island  sound.  Within  the  clay 
slate  strata,  there  is  an  exhaustless 
quarry  of  sandstone,  which  is  a  ve- 
ry valuable  freestone. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  an  argilla- 
ceous loam,  and  a  slaty  or  shis- 
tic  gravel.  It  is  generally  fertile 
and  productive.  Upon  the  streams, 
particularly  West  or  Middletown 
river,  are  considerable  tracts  of 
alluvial. 

The  lands  are  well  adapted  both 
to  grazing  and  tillage,  and  also  fa- 
vourable for  fruit. 

The  staple  agricultural  produc- 
tions arc  rye,  corn  and  flax. 

Of  the  waters  of  the  town,  West 
river  is  the  principal  stream,  lt 
rises  near  the  north  line  of  Guil- 
ford, and  runs  northwardly  through 
the  town,  embodying,  in  its  course, 
most  of  the  small  streams, into  Mid- 
dletown, where  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  Connecticut.    It  affords. 
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within  this  town,  very  extensive 
meadows. 

The  Middletown  and  New-Ha- 
ven turnpike  leads  through  this 
town  ;  the  East-Guilford  turnpike 
runs  from  that  Society  in  Guilford, 
into  the  centre  of  this  town  ;  and 
there  is  a  turnpike,  commencing 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  cen- 
tre of  this  town,  which  leads  to 
Haddam. 

The  principal  manufacture  is 
that  of  shoes  ;  of  which,  for  some 
years  past,  considerable  quantities 
have  been  made,  and  sent  to  the 
southern  States  for  a  market. 
There  are  4  Tanneries,  2  Grain 
Mills,  3  Saw  Mills,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine and  1  Cider  Distillery. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1 1 30  ;  and  there  are 
about  150  Electors,  2  Companies 
of  Militia,  and  172  Dwelling  hou- 
ses. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1816,  including  polls,  was 
$26,609. 


This  town  comprises  but  1  loca- 
ted Ecclesiastical  Society.  Be- 
sides which,  there  is  1  Society  of 
Episcopalians  and  1  of  Methodists. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town,  there 
is  a  small  but  pleasant  village. 

There  are,  in  Durham,  3  Mer- 
cantile Stores,  6  common  Schools, 
I  small  Academy,  2  Social  Libra- 
ries, 1  Clergyman  and  1  Physi- 
cian. 

The  settlement  in  this  town  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1699,  and 
it  was  incorporated  in  1 708. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  James 
Wadsworth,  distinguished  for  his 
revolutionary  services,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  town.  He  was  a  Ge- 
neral in  the  continental  army,  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  and 
was  esteemed  a  zealous  patriot 
and  a  good  officer.  After  the 
peace,  he  was  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  Congress  or- 
ganized under  the  Confedera- 
tion.   He  died  in  1817,  aged  88. 


EAST-HADDAM. 


EAST-HADDAM  is  a  conside- 
rable post  township,  situated  upon 
the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river, 
in  the  southeast  section  of  the 
county,  13  miles  southeast  from 
Middletown,  and  about  27  from 
Hartford;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Chatham  and  Colchester,  on 
the  east  by  Colchester  and  Lyme, 
in  New-London  county,  on  the 
south  by  Lyme,  and  on  the  west, 
principally  by  Connecticut  river, 
but  partly  by  the  Salmon  river,  se- 
parating it  from  Haddam  Neck,  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Haddam. 

The  average  length  of  the  town- 
ship, from  east  to  west,  is  nearly  8 
36 


miles,  and  its  average  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  6  and 
a  half  miles,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  50  square  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  pre- 
sents the  usual  granitic  features  of 
this  region,  being  rough,  and  of  a 
mountainous  character ;  but  the 
soil,  which  is  a  primitive  gravelly 
loam,  is  generally  strong  and  fer- 
tile. There  is  some  alluvial  up- 
on the  borders  of  the  streams, 
which,  with  some  other  small 
sections,  is  suitable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  township  is  best 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  is  to<^ 
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rough  and  stony  for  tillage- 
There  is  considerable  timber  in 
the  town,  which  is  of  an  excellent 
quality. 

The  agricultural  interests  and 
pursuits  are  principally  directed  to 
the  dairy  business,  and  the  raising 
of  cattle'  and  sheep. 

The  waters  of  the  town  are 
abundant ;  it  being  washed  upon 
its  western  border  by  the  Connecti- 
cut, throughout  most  of  its  extent, 
and  the  residue  by  Salmon  river. 
There  are  also  several  small 
streams  which  intersect  and  fer- 
tilize the  different  sections  of  the 
township,  and  afford  numerous 
sites  for  hydraulic  works. 

Upon  the  Connecticut  and 
Salmon  rivers,  there  are  several 
good  harbours  or  landings,  at  which 
the  commercial  business  is  carried 
on,  which  consists  principally  in  a 
trade  with  New- York  and  the 
southern  States.  Considerable 
quantities  of  wood  are  conveyed 
to  the  New-York  market.  The 
landing  places  afford  great  facili- 
ties to  the  business  of  ship  build- 
ing, which  at  some  periods  has 
received  considerable  attention. 

The  shad  fisheries  in  the  Con- 
necticut constitute  an  important 
business,  and  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit.  They  are  six  in 
number  ;  and  it  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  the  average  quantityof  shad, 
taken  annually,  is  nearly  50,000. 

The  manufacturing  aiid  mecha- 
nical interests  of  the  town  are  re- 
spectable. There  arc  1  Cotton 
Factory,  1 W oolen  Factory,  3  Clo- 
thiers' works,  3  Carding  Machines, 
1  Oil  Mill,  6  Grain  Mills,  19  Saw 
Mills  and  13  Tanneries. 

There  were  2537  inhabitants  in 
this  town,  at  the  census  of  1810; 


and  there  are  about  300  Electors, 
3  Companies  of  Militia,  and  about 
390  Dwelling  houses. 

This  town  is  accommodated  with 
a  turnpike  road  to  Colchester,  and 
the  contemplated  turnpike  from 
New-Haven  to  Norwich  will  pass 
through  it. 

The  civil  divisions  of  East-Had- 
dam  are  3  located  Congregational 
Societies  and  19  School  Districts. 
Besides  the  located,  there  is  1  So- 
ciety of  Episcopalians  and  1  of 
Baptists. 

There  arc  3  or  10  Mercantile 
Stores  and  3  Social  Libraries  in 
the  town. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property 
and  polls,  in  1 8 1 7,  was  $60,327. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part 
of  Haddam ;  and  for  an  account 
of  its  first  settlement,  we  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to  that  town.  Tt 
was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town  in  1734. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  Joseph 
Spencer,  of  this  town,  enjoyed  a 
great  share  of  public  confidence  in 
his  day,  and  was  honoured  with 
many  distinguished  offices,  both 
civil  and  military.  During  the 
French  war,  in  1758,  he  went  in- 
to the  northern  army,  having  the 
rank  of  a  major,  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  a  colonel,  in  which  office 
he  served  the  two  succeeding 
years,  and  acquired  considerable 
reputation.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  in 
1775,  he  was  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier General,  and,  the  subsequent 
ye"ar,  a  Major  General  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  1778,  and  the  year 
after,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  died 
in  1789,  aged  75  years. 


KILLINGWORTH. 
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KILLINGWORTH  is  a  mari-  s 
time  post  township,  situated  upon  < 
Long  Island  sound,  38  miles  south- 
eastlrom  Hartford,  26  east  from  1 
New-Haven,and26westfromNew-  i 
London  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  i 
Durham,  on  the  northeast  by  Had-  ] 
dam,  on  the  east  by  Saybrook,  on  ] 
the  south  by  Long  Island  sound, 
and  on  the  west  by  Hammonassett  1 
river,  which  separates  it  from  i 
Guilford.  i 

The  township  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
42  square  miles,  being  about  13 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
and  having  a  mean  breadth  of 
more  than  3  miles. 

The  surface  is  various  :  the  sou- 
thern section  of  the  township  being 
level,  the  northern  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  and  it  is  rough  and 
stony.  Upon  the  border  of  the 
sound.there  are  large  tracts  of  ma- 
rine alluvial  or  salt  marsh,compris- 
ing,  as  has  been  estimated,  1000 
acres. 

The  soil  is  also  various.  The 
northern  section  is  a  gravelly  loam; 
in  other  sections  there  are  some 
tracts  of  sandy  loam,  and  some  ar- 
gillaceous, and  the  marine  allu- 
vial already  noticed. 

Of  the  waters  of  the  town,  the 
Hammonassett  river,  which  wash- 
es its  western  border,  and  the  Me- 
nunketesuck,  which  runs  through 
its  eastern  section,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Pochaug  harbour,  in 
Saybrook,  are  the  most  considera- 
ble streams.  Besides  these  there 
are  various  small  streams,  which 
accommodate  and  fertilize  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town. 

There  is  one  harbour  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town,  tolera-i 
bly  safe  and  commodious :  having! 


seven  and  a  half  feet  of  water  at 
common  tides. 

Some  attention  is  paid  to  the 
business  of  fishing.  Of  the  fish 
taken,  are  shad,  black  fish  and 
shell  fish.  White  fish  are  also  ta- 
ken very  plentifully,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manure. 

There  are  eight  small  vessels 
belonging  to  the  town,  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  Wood  and 
ship  timber,  of  which  the  town  af- 
fords large  supplies,  form  a  consi- 
derable item  of  exportation.  They 
are  sent  principally  to  New- York. 
The  wood  is  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty, consisting  mostly  of  walnut  and 
rock  oak. 

Killingworth,  as  an  agricultural 
township,  does  not  unite  superior 
advantages,  or  possess  very  ample 
resources  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments and  wealth.  Some  sections, 
however,  are  feasible,  fertile  and 
productive,  and  suitable  for  a  grain 
culture  ;  but  many  parts  are  rough 
and  stony,  and  adapted  only  to  gra- 
zing or  the  growth  of  timber. 

The  staple  agricultural  produc- 
tions are  Indian  corn,  some  rye, 
oats,  barley,  the  cultivation  of 
which  (although  neglected  inmost 
other  towns)  forms  a  considerable 
interest,  beef,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town, 
exclusive  of  those  which  form 
the  products  of  domestic  industry, 
are  not  very  important  or  conside- 
rable. There  are  1  Woolen  Fac- 
tory, 3  Fulling  Mills  and  Cloth 
Dressing  establishments,  2  Card- 
ing Machines,  8  Grain  Mills  and 
6  Tanneries. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
consist  of  2  located  Congregation- 
al Societies  and  1 5  School  Dis- 
1 1  triers.    Besides  the  located,  there 
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are  2  Societies  of  Episcopalians! 
and  I  of  Baptists. 

In  the  first  located  Society,  there 
is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  vil- 
lage, situated  at  the  landing,  up- 
on the  sound,  and  upon  the  great 
road  leading  from  New-Haven  to 
New-London.  It  comprises  about 
100  Dwelling  houses,  some  of 
which  are  neat  and  handsome,  a 
Post  office,  a  Congregational 
Church,  and  several  Mercantile 
Stores.  It  has  a  healthful,  inte- 
resting and  prospective  situation  ; 
having,  in  the  summer  months,  a 
salubrious  sea  air. 

The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1810,  was  2244;  and  there  are 
about  400  Electors,  3  Companies 
of  Militia,  and  about  320  Dwelling 
houses. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1816,  was  §52,7*51. 

There  are  in  Killingworth,  15 
primary  Schools,  1  Academy,  3 
Houses  for  public  worship,  1  So- 


cial Library,  9  Mercantile  Stores, 
8  Taverns  or  Public  Inns,  3  Phy- 
sicians, 2  Clergymen  and  2  Attor- 
nies. 

This  township  was  called  by  the 
Indians  Hammonassett,  and  was 
settled  in  1663,  by  12  families 
from  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Guil- 
ford. 

The  township  was  incorporated 
in  1703,  by  the  name  of  Killing- 
worth,  although  it  was  intended  to 
have  had  the  English  name  of 
Kennelworth,  a  mistake  having 
been  made  in  the  record. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Rev.  Ja- 
red  Elliott,  D.  D.,  was  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  this  town.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  science  ; 
and  invented  or  discovered  the 
art  of  making  sand-iron,  being  iron 
I  manufactured  from  black  sand. 
•  This  discovery  was  perfected  in 
1761  ;  and  he  died  in  1769,  aged 
I  78  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
j  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 


SAYBROOK. 


SAYBROOK  is  an  extensive 
maritime  post  township,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river, 
upon  Long  Island  sound,  40  miles 
southeast  of  Hartford,  18  west 
of  New-London,  34  east  of  New- 
Haven,  and  70  southwest  of  Provi- 
dence ;  bounded  easterly  upon 
Connecticut  river,  southerly  upon 
Long  Island  sound,  westerly  by 
Killingworth,  and  northerly  by  the 
town  of  Haddam.  The  mean 
length  of  the  township,  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  1 1  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
is  more  than  6  miles,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  70  square  miles. 


The  general  character  of  this 
township  is  rough,  and  considera- 
bly broken,  being  hilly  and  stony ; 
but  there  are  some  intervals,  and 
other  sections  that  are  level.  Its 
geological  features  are  primitive  ; 
the  prevailing  strata  of  rocks  con- 
sisting of  granite  and  micaceous 
schistus.  Within  these  strata, 
there  are,  at  different  places,  seve- 
ral valuable  quarries  of  stone. 
The  prevailing  soil,  which  is  a  grav- 
elly loam,  is  considerably  fertile  ; 
it  produces  corn,  some  rye,  oats, 
hay,  &c.  Indian  corn  and  hay  are 
among  the  staple  productions,  and 
are  of  the  best  quality.  The  lands 
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are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
the  dairy  business  is  considerably 
attended  to. 

This  township  is  very  advanta- 
geously located,  with  respect  to 
waters ;  being  washed  by  Long 
Island  sound  upon  its  southern 
border,  which  is  indented  with  nu- 
merous inlets,  and  by  Connecticut 
river  upon  its  eastern  border,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1 4  miles  ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  several  small 
streams  that  intersect  the  town. 
Of  these,  the  most  considerable 
are  Chester  river,  which  runs 
through  the  north  Society;  Pet- 
tipaug  river,  which  discharges  it- 
self into  the  Connecticut^  Oys- 
ter river,  which  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  Long  Island  sound,  and 
the  Pochaug  river,  which  waters 
the  western  section  of  the  township. 
There  are  several  harbours  up- 
on Connecticut  river.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  bar  is  about  1 2 
feet  at  spring  tides.  There  is  a 
light-house  at  Lynde  Point. 

The  navigation  business  of  the 
town  is  considerable  ;  there  being 
30  vessels  of  every  description 
owned  here,  which  are  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  Ship  buil- 
ding also  receives  considerable  at- 
tention, particularly  at  the  village 
of  Pettipaug. 

The  shad  fisheries  in  Connecti- 
cut river,  within  this  town,  are 
very  valuable,  a  source  of  great 
wealth,  and  afford  employment 
for  considerable  industry.  The 
shad  taken  in  this  town  are  at  least 
equal  in  quality  to  those  taken  at 
any  other  place  upon  the  river, 
and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
America.  The  quantities  of  shad 
taken  in  Connecticut  river  have 
considerably  decreased,  for  some 


years  past,  and  the  price  has  pro- 
portionally advanced.  Formerly, 
they  were  put  up,  or  salted  in 
barrels,  without  reference  to  the 
weight ;  but  some  years  since,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
regulating  the  packing  or  salting 
of  shad,  which  requires,  that  each 
barrel  shall  contain  200lbs.  and  be 
inspected,  &c.  These  regulations 
have  improved  the  quality  of  the 
shad,  which  are  exported  from 
Connecticut  river,  and  given  them 
a  reputation  surpassing  that  of  any 
other,  and  a  consequent  higher 
price  in  market. 

Salmon,  which  were  formerly 
taken  very  plentifully  in  this  river, 
have,  for  some  years  past,  wholly 
disappeared.  Some  herring  are 
taken  in  this  town,  which  are  salt- 
ed,  and  fitted  for  the  West  India 
market.  White  fish  are  taken  up- 
on the  shores  of  the  sound,  which 
are  very  valuable  for  the  purpos- 
es of  manure.  They  are  sold  for 
this  object  at  $2  per  thousand  ;  at 
which  price  they  are  a  cheap  ma- 
nure, their  richness  and  efficacy 
being  truly  astonishing.  The  light- 
est soils,  enriched  with  them,  have 
produced  40  bushels  of  rye  to  the 
acre  ;  and  they  have  an  equally  ad- 
vantageous effect  upon  the  growth 
of  corn,  potatoes  and  other  pro- 
ductions. 

The  interests  of  agriculture,  na- 
vigation, fishing  and  commerce, en- 
gross most  of  the  capital,  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  town  ;  and 
its  manufactures, exclusive  of  those 
of  a  domestic  character,  can  claim 
only  a  very  subordinate  rank. 
There  is  1  Ivory  Comb  Factory, 
upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  Large 
quantities  of  ivory  button  moulds 
are  also  manufactured  at  this  es« 
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tablishment.  There  are  3  Cloth- 
iers' works,  2  Carding  Machines, 
7  Grain  Mills  and  6  Saw  Mills. 

The  mercantile  business  of  the 
town  is  respectable,  there  being  in 
the  several  Societies,  14  Dry 
Goods  and  Grocery  Stores. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
consist  of  4  Parishes  or  located 
Congregational  Societies  and  20 
School  Districts.  Besides  the  lo- 
cated, there  are  2  Societies  of 
Methodists,  1  of  Baptists  and  1  of 
Episcopalians. 

'  In  the  Society  of  Pettipaug, 
there  is  a  considerable  village,  of 
the  same  name,  situated  at  the 
landing,  upon  Connecticut  riv- 
er, eight  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  and  navigation  busi- 
ness. Ship  building  also  is  carried 
on  here  very  extensively. 

This  village  is  memorable  from 
the  attack  made  upon  it  by  the 
British,  during  the  late  war,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  object  of  their 
friendly  visit.  This  event  occur- 
red on  the  8th  of  April,  (being 
Good  Friday,  and  a  public  Fast 
day,)  1814.  A  detachment  from 
the  British  blockading  squadron, 
then  lying  off  New-London,  con- 
sisting of  several  hundred  soldiers 
and  marines,  made  an  excursion 
up  the  river,  in  six  large  barges, 
with  muffled  oars,  and  arrived  at 
the  landing  in  this  village,  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  About 
270  men  were  immediately  land- 
ed, who  rushed  into,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  village.  The  com- 
manding officer  informed  the  inha- 
bitants, that  his  orders  were  to 
burn  the  shipping,  but  not  to  mo- 


lest the  citizens,  unless  they  were 
attacked  ;  in  which  case,  he  was 
ordered  to  destroy  every  house  in 
the  village.  The  suddenness  and 
surprise  of  this  irruption  produ- 
ced a  scene  of  confusion,  which 
obstructed  the  organization  of  any 
efficient  means  of  resistance  ;  and 
the  party  was  left  to  proceed  in 
their  work  of  destruction.  They 
burned  all  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, amounting  to  23,  and  va- 
lued, subsequently,  at  $200,000. 
They  also  destroyed  or  stove  seve- 
ral hogsheads  of  rum,  and  carried 
off  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  cordage. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  3926;  and  there  are 
about  450  Electors,  5  Companies 
of  Militia,  four  of  Infantry  and  1  of 
Artillery,  and  about  600  Dwelling 
houses. 

The  aggregate  list  of  the  town, 
in  1816,  was  $75,857. 

There  are  2  Post  offices  in  the 
town,  one  in  the  first  Society,  and 
the  other  in  Chester ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  county  or  public 
roads,  it  is  accommodated  with  a 
convenient  turnpike,  leading  thro' 
Haddam  to  Middletown  ;  and  an- 
other is  now  opening  from  this 
town  to  New-Haven. 

There  are,  in  this  town,  20  pri- 
mary Schools,  6  Clergymen,  5  Phy- 
sicians and  1  Attorney. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  the  State.  Lords  Say  and 
Seal  and  Brook,  having  purchased 
the  tract  of  land  upon  the  mouth 
of  Connecticut  river,  previously 
to  the  year  1635,  caused  a  fort 
to  be  erected  at  the  Point,  this 
and  the  succeeding  year,  in  which 
a  garrison  of  about  20  men  was 
maintained.    The  garrison  marie 
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some  improvements  ;  and  it  was 
contemplated  immediately  to  pro- 
secute the  settlement.  But  the 
war  with  the  Pequots,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  retarded  it. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  1639, 
Mr.  George  Fenwick,  with  his  fa- 
mily, arrived  in  a  ship  from  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and  establish 
a  settlement,  in  behalf  of  the  pur- 
chasers or  patentees  thereof.  A 
settlement  was  soon  commenced, 
and  in  honour  of  their  lordships, 
Say  and  Seal  &  Brook,  was  named 
Sayhrook.  Messrs.  Fenwick  and 
Thomas  Peters,  who  was  the  first 
minister  in  the  settlement,  Capt. 
Gardiner,  and  Capt.  John  Mason, 
were  among  the  first  and  principal 
settlers.  The  town  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut, until  after  the  purchase 
of  Mr.  Fenwick,  in  1644.  The 
first  tax,  levied  by  authority 
of  the  colony,  was  at  the  Oc- 
tober session,  the  year  after. 
Soon  after  this  period,  the  settle- 


ment began  to  flourish  ;  a  number 
of  families  removing  here  from 
Hartford  and  Windsor.  The  ori- 
ginal li  -  its  of  the  town  extended 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  river,  for 
several  miles,  and  included  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Lyme. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Gen.  William, 
Hart,  distinguished  for  his  enter- 
prise, as  a  merchant,  his  wealth ? 
and  the  high  estimation  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, was  a  resident  of  this, 
town.  He  was  in  the  service,  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war.  In 
1795,  he,  together  with  Oliver 
Phelps,  and  their  associates,  pur- 
chased of  the  Governor  of  this 
State  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  called  the  "  Western 
Reserve,"  amounting  to  about 
3,300,000  acres  ;  the  considera- 
tion of  which  was  $  1,200,000. 

Gen.  Hart  attained  to  a  high 
rank  in  Society,  and  unusual  pub- 
lic consideration ;  having,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  for  several  years, 
!  been  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
!  tbi*  State.    He  died  in  1817. 


TOLLAND 

COUNTY 


TOLLAND,  an  inconsiderable 
and  recently  organized  county,  is 
situated  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  east  by  Windham 
county,  on  the  south  by  the  coun- 


ty of  New-London,  and  on  the  west 
by  Hartford  county. 

The  county  of  Tolland  has  an 
average  length  of  more  than  22 
miles,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
1 5  miles ;  comprising  an  area  of 
about  337  square  miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  ;  their  situation,  with  re- 
lation to  Tolland,  the  seat  of  justice  \  their  population,  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1810;  number  of  dwelling  houses  ;  religious  societies  ;  school 
districts,  and  post-offices. 


Towns. 

Post- 

Popu- 

Dwelling  Religious 

School  Distance  from 

offices,  lation. 

houses. 

societies,  districts. 

Tolland. 

Tolland. 

1 

1610 

300 

3 

13 

Bolton. 

t 

700 

100 

2 

5 

«  10  m.  S.  W. 

Coventry. 

1 

1938 

324 

3 

11 

\  7  m.  S. 

Ellington. 

1344 

162 

2 

8 

7  m.  N.  W. 

Hebron. 

2 

2002 

321 

4 

12 

15m.  S. 

Sorners. 

1260 

200 

1 

9 

10  m.  N.W. 

Stafford. 

I 

2230 

320 

5 

19 

8  m.  N.  E. 

Union. 

750 

120 

2 

6 

15  m.  N.  E. 

Vernon. 

1 

827 

135 

1 

6 

8  m.  S.  W. 

Willi  ngton. 

1161 

200 

2 

11 

7  m.  E. 

Tolland  county,  as  it  respects 
its  surface,  soil  and  geological  cha- 
racter, is  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections.  The  western  section  is 
a  very  handsome,  level  or  undula- 
ting country,and  as  it  is  in  location, 
so  it  appears  to  be  in  its  character, 
an  intermediate  tract,  between  the 


argillaceous  district  upon  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  the  granitic  region 
with  which  it  connects  upon  the 
east.  This  tract  is  in  general 
free  from  stone  ;  and  the  soil,  al- 
though generally  shallow,  and  ra- 
ther light,  is  warm,  fertile  and 
productive  ;  being  well  adapted  to 
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the  growth  of  grain,  and  affords 
great  facility  of  cultivation.  The 
eastern  section  embraces  the  ex- 
tensive granitic  range  which  ex- 
tends through  the  State.  This 
section  is  elevated  and  mountain- 
ous, and  some  parts  of  it  cold  and 
sterile.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  it  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
to  forests,  which  are  more  exten- 
sive here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  State.  The  trees  are  of 
the  deciduous  species,  and  the 
timber  is  generally  of  an  excellent 
quality.  The  improved  lands,  in 
this  section  of  the  county,  afford 
tolerably  good  grazing  ;  but  in  ge- 
neral do  not  admit  of  a  grain  cul- 
ture. Upon  some  of  the  streams, 
however,  there  are  small  intervals, 
suitable  for  arable  purposes.  In 
this  section  of  the  county,  the  ag- 
ricultural productions  consist  of 
butter,  cheese,  cattle,  sheep,  beef, 
pork,  and  some  others  ;  and  in  the 
western  section,  rye,  corn  and 
oats,  constitute  the  staple  produc- 
tions. 

The  waters  of  the  county  con- 
sist of  numerous  small  streams, 
and  are  principally  embodied,  in  j 
the  eastern  section,  in  the  Willi-' 
mantic  and  Hop  rivers.  These 
rivers  and  their  numerous  branch- 
es intersect  and  water  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  county.  In 
the  western  and  southern  sections, 
the  waters  are  principally  embo- 
died in  the  Scantic,  Hockanum  and 
Salmon  rivers.  The  former  of 
these  streams  has  considerable 
tracts  of  alluvial,  and  the  others 
afford  many  water  privileges. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  county  are  flourishing,  and 
constantly  extending ;  developing 


new  fields  for  industry  and  new 
sources  of  wealth.  Domestic  ma- 
nufactures receive  universal  atten- 
tion, and  are  an  important  source 
both  of  industry  and  economy ;  the 
inhabitants  being  remarkable  for 
their  hardy  and  persevering  habits 
of  industry.  Of  the  manufac- 
tures, those  of  cotton  and  iron  are 
the  most  important.  There  are 
9  Cotton  Factories,  2  Forges  and 
3  Furnaces,  most  of  which  are  up- 
on a  considerable  scale.  There 
are  1 1  Fulling  Mills,  20  Carding 
Machines,  4  Woolen  Factories,  36 
Grain  Mills,  2  Glass  Factories,  3 
Paper  Mills  and  2  Oil  Mills.  Re- 
cently, the  manufacture  of  straw 
braid  has  been  introduced,  and  re- 
ceives great  attention  in  some 
towns  in  the  county.  This  busi- 
ness is  the  more  important,  as  it 
contributes  to  the  aggregate  indus- 
try ;  the  labour  being  performed 
by  those  persons  whose  services 
are  not  usually  profitably  employ- 
ed, and  thereby  avoids  any  inter- 
ference with  other  departments  of 
labour. 

There  are,  in  this  county,  25 
Religious  Societies  of  every  des- 
cription, 14  School  Societies,  divi- 
ded into  a  suitable  number  of 
School  Di  *  icts,  of  which  there 
are  100,  and  10  Social  Libraries. 

There  are  about  40  Mercantile 
Stores. 

The  population  of  this  county, 
in  1810,  was  lo,770;  and  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  and 
polls,  in  1817,  was  §327,282. 

This  county  originally  belonged 
to  the  counties  of  Hartford  and 
Windham,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1786. 
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TOLLAND, 


TOLLAND,  the  seat  of  justice 
for  the  county,  is  situated  18  miles 
east  from  Hartford,  52  northeast 
from  New-Haven,  and  42  north- 
west from  New-London.  It  is 
bounded  east  on  the  Willimantic 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Wil- 
Hngton,  west  by  Vernon  and  El- 
lington, south  by  Coventry,  and 
north  by  Ellington.  It  contains 
about  36  square  miles ;  being  more 
than  6  miles  in  length,  and  5  and 
a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

The  town  is  uneven  and  rough, 
being  mountainous  and  stony.  The 
soil  is  gravelly ;  but  some  of  the 
valleys  and  borders  of  streams 
consist  of  loam  which  is  warm  and 
fertile. 

The  lands  are  best  adapted  to 
grazing,  being  too  rough  and  sto- 
ny for  plowing,  although  some 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  flax  are  raised. 

The  forests,  which  are  exten- 
sive, consist  principally  of  oak  and 
chesnut ;  comprising,  however, va- 
rious other  deciduous  trees. 

The  geological  structure  con- 
sists of  granite,  schistus  and  other 
rooks  of  a  primitive  formation. 
Large  masses  of  granite  appear 
upon  the  surface,  some  of  which 
are  detached  and  insulated,  others 
of  a  connected  strati:  n .  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  many  places  in  this 
range  of  mountains  ;  but  we  have 
not  ascertained  that  any  has  been 
discovered  within  this  town. 

There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
town,  the  waters  of  which  possess 
similar  medicinal  qualities  to  those 
of  Stafford  ;  but  it  has  not  acquir- 
ed any  celebrity  abroad. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the 
Willimantic  and  the  Skungamug 
rivers,  and  innumerable  small 
streams.    There  are  three  bridg- 


es across  the  former,  and  four 
across  the  latter  of  these  rivers. 

Snipsick  pond  is  a  large  body  of 
water,  being  2  miles  in  length, 
and  100  rods  in  width.  There  is 
also  a  pond  called  Skungamug  in 
the  town. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  1  located  or  Congregational 
Society  and  1 3  School  Districts. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
pleasant  village,  having  an  eleva- 
ted and  prospective  situation.  It 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
contains  a  Court  House  and  Gaol, 
for  the  county,  2  Churches,  a  Post 
office,  and  about  30  Dwelling  hou- 
ses, some  of  which  are  neat  land 
handsome  buildings. 

There  are  several  turnpike  roads 
which  pass  through  this  town ; 
Hartford  and  Tolland  turnpike, 
leading  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter place,  and  from  thence  to  Bos- 
ton ;  Stafford  turnpike,  and  Tol- 
land county  turnpike. 

There  were,  in  1810,  1610  in- 
habitants in  the  town.  There  are 
now  250  qualified  Electors,  3  com- 
panies of  Militia  and  about  300 
Dwelling  houses. 

There  is  1  Furnace,  for  casting 
iron,  3  Grain  Mills,  3  Saw  Mills. 

3  Distilleries,  3  Tanneries,  2  Ful- 
ling Mills,  1  Carding  Machine  and 

4  Mercantile  Stores. 

There  are  3  Churches ;  one  for 
Congregationalists,  one  for  Bap- 
tists and  one  for  Methodists,  1  So- 
cial Library,  13  common  or  Dis- 
trict Schools,  2  Clergymen,  3  At- 
tornies  and  4  Physicians. 

The  general  list  of  taxable 
polls  and  estate  of  the  town  is 
$37,335. 

Tolland  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  the  year  1715. 


BOLTON. 


BOLTON  is  a  small  post  town- 
ship, 1 4  miles  east  from  Hartford  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Vernon, 
on  the  east  by  Coventry,  on  the 
south  by  Hebron,  and  on  the  west 
by  East-Hartford.  The  township 
contains  an  area  of  16  square 
miles  ;  being  more  than  5  miles  in 
length  and  Sin  breadth. 

This  town  is  embraced  within 
the  granitic  district  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State,  has  an  ele- 
vated situation,  and  is  hilly  and 
stony.  The  soil  is  a  coarse,  hard, 
gravelly  loam,  rather  cold  and  ste- 
rile. It  however  affords  tolerable 
grazing  ;  and  the  dairy  business  is 
the  leading  agricultural  interest. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber  is 
oak,  walnut,  maple,  chesnut,  &c. ; 
and  the  forests  are  considerably 
extensive.  The  farmers,  in  the 
fall  and  winter  seasons,  bring  large 
quantities  of  wood  to  Hartford 
market. 
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A  branch  of  Hop  river  runs 
through  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  town,  and  a  branch  of  Sal- 
mon river  through  the  southwest- 
ern. 

The  Hartford  and  Norwich  turn- 
pike road  leads  through  the  centre 
of  the  town. 

There  are,  in  Bolton,  2  Grain 
Mills,  1  Fulling  Mill  and  Cloth- 
ier's works,  1  Tannery,  2  Mer- 
cantile Stores  and  1  Tavern. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  700  ;  and  there  are  1 00 
Dwelling  houses,  1  Company  of 
Militia,  and  about  120  Electors 

The  town  forms  one  located 
Congregational  Society ;  and  there 
is,  besides,  a  small  Society  of 
Episcopalians.  There  are  5  School 
Districts  and  Schools,  1  small  So- 
cial Library,  2  Physicians  and  1 
Clergyman. 

Bolton  was  settled  in  1716,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1 720. 


COVENTRY. 


COVENTRY  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  1 8  miles  east  from 
Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Tolland,  on  the  south  by  He- 
bron and  Columbia,  on  the  east  by 
Mansfield,  and  on  the  west  by  Bol- 
ton and  Vernon. 

Its  average  length  is  7  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  6 
and  a  half  miles,  comprising  about 
45  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  uneven,  or  mo- 
derately hilly,  and  the  soil  a  gra- 
velly loam.  The  stones  and  rocks 
are  granite  and  micaceous  schis- 
fus. 

The  natural  growth  consists  of 


oak,  walnut,  chesnut,  butternut, 
sumach,  Sic. 

The  agricultural  productions  are 
grass,  rye,corn,  oats,  butter,cheese, 
beef,  pork,  and  some  others  ;  but 
the  lands  are  best  adapted  to  graz- 
ing, and  the  dairy  business  consti- 
tutes the  principal  agricultural  in- 
terest. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  town 
is  washed  by  the  Willimantic,  which 
forms  its  boundary.  The  Skunga- 
mug  runs  from  north  to  south  thro' 
the  town,  and,  uniting  its  waters 
with  another  stream,  forms  Hop 
river  ;  which,  running  eastwardly, 
washes  the  southern  border  of  the 
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town,  and  constitutes  its  bounda- 
ry, or  south  line.  It  unites  its  wa- 
ters with  the  Willirnantic,  which 
forms  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  township.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  across  these  streams ; 
and  they  also  afford  numerous  sites 
for  mills  and  other  water  works, 
many  of  which  are  advantageously 
occupied. 

There  is  a  lake  or  pond  in  this 
town,  called  Wangumbog,  a  consi- 
derable body  of  water,  being  about 
2  miles  in  length  and  1  in  width. 

There  are  several  turnpike  and 
mail  roads  which  lead  through  this 
town. 

The  manufactures  and  mecha- 
nical employments,  exclusive  of 
those  of  a  domestic  character,  con- 
sist of  1  Cotton  Factory,  2  Paper 
Mills,  1  Glass  Factory,  1  Manu- 
factory of  Carding  Machines,  3 
small  Distilleries,  5  Tanneries,  3 
Grain  Mills,  6  Saw  Mills  and  5  Car- 
ding Machines.  There  are  7  Mer- 
cantile Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1938;  and  there  are 
324  Dwelling  houses,  366  Free- 
men or  Electors,  and  164  Mili- 
tia. 

The  town  is  divided  into  three 
located  Congregational  Societies 
or  Parishes,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  small  village  and  a  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

I,t  contains  11  School  Districts 
and  Schools,  2  Social  Libraries, 
2  Clergymen,  1  Attorney  and  3 
Physicians. 

The  general  list  of  the  town, 
including  polls,  is  $52,833. 

Coventry  was  settled  in  1709; 
belonging  then,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  to  the  county  of  Hart- 
ford, and  incorporated  in  171 1. 


BIOGRAPHY.  Capt.  Nathan 
Hale,  a  celebrated  youthful  hero, 
and  martyr  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
Capt.  Hale  received  his  education 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  gradua- 
ted in  1773.  The  ardent  glow  of 
patriotic  feeling,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  the  cause 
of  his  injured  country,  induced 
him,  at  an  early  period  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  to  offer  to  it  his 
services  ;  and  having  obtained  a 
commission,  he  entered  the  army 
in  the  capacity  of  a  captain  in  the 
Light  Infantry  regiment  comman- 
ded by  Col.  Knowlton,  a  very 
brave  and  distinguished  officer,  a 
succint  account  of  whom  may  be 
found  in  this  work,  subjoined  to 
the  town  of  Ashford.  After  the  un- 
fortunate engagement  upon  Long 
Island,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1776,  an  immediate  retreat  to 
New- York  was  deemed  the  only 
expedient  that  could  save  the  en- 
tire American  army,  consisting  of 
about  9000  men,  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
measure  was  planned  and  execut- 
ed with  great  judgment,  secrecy 
and  success  ;  all  of  the  American 
forces  having  been  safely  convey- 
ed to  New-York,  before  the  Bri- 
tish had  any  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on.  Yet  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  movement,  and  the 
surprise  which  it  must  have  occa- 
sioned with  the  British,  gave  Gen. 
Washington  great  solicitude  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  situa- 
tion subsequently  to  this  unexpect- 
ed event,  and  of  their  intended 
movements. 

Gen.  Washington  communica- 
ted his  views  and  wishes  upon  this 
subject  to  Col.  Knowlton,  whose 
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regiment  formed  the  van  of  the  ar-j 
my,  and  requested  him  to  devise 
some  mode  of  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary information.  Col.  Knowl- 
ton,  knowing  the  intelligence,  the 
ardent  patriotism,  and  the  bold  and 
adventurous  spirit  of  Capt.  Hale, 
submitted  to  him  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
Capt.  Hale,  animated  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  pleased  at  an  oppor- 
tunity of  signalizing  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  he  immediate- 
ly offered  himself  as  a  volunteer 
for  this  difficult  and  imminently  ha- 
zardous enterprise.  Having  dis- 
guised himself,  he  crossed  to  Long 
Island,  explored  and  examined  ev- 
ery part  of  the  British  army,  and 
obtained  the  necessary  information 
respecting  their  situation  and  sub- 
sequent operations.  But,  although 
successful  in  accomplishing  the 
objects  of  his  enterprise,  he  was 
not  destined  to  return.  He  was 
apprehended,  and  carried  be- 
fore Sir  William  Howe,  and  cir- 
cumstances affording  such  strong 
proof  against  him,  and  from  the 
characteristic  principles  of  integ- 
rity and  honour,  which  governed 
his  conduct,  he  frankly  acknow- 
ledged who  he  was,  and  the  objects 
of  the  service  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Sir  William  Howe  imme- 
diately, without  even  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  ordered  the  provost  mar- 
shal to  have  him  executed  the  next 
morning.  This  cruel  order  was 
accordingly  executed,  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  distressing, 
and  by  as  unfeeling  a  savage  as  ev- 
er disgraced  humanity. 

Thus  fell  Nathan  Hale,  in  the 
morning  of  life,  and  in  the  dawn 
of  high  promise,  of  reputation 
and  honour  to  himself,  and  of  use- 1 


|  fulness  to  his  country.  The  man- 
ner and  circumstances  of  his  death 
must  ever  be  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  He  was 
treated  in  the  most  unfeeling  and 
indecent  manner ;  and  every  in- 
dulgence, every  mark  of  sympa- 
thy and  respect  were  denied  him. 
He  desired  the  attendance  of  a 
clergyman,  which  was  refused. 
But  what  was  more  inhuman,  the 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  his 
mother  and  friends,  were  destroy- 
ed on  the  morning  of  his  execu- 
tion. This  savage  outrage  upon 
the  feelings  of  humanity  could  on- 
ly be  equalled  by  the  reason  which 
was  assigned  for  it ;  which  was, 
"  that  the  rebels  should  not  know 
that  they  had  a  man  in  their  army 
who  could  die  with  so  much  firm- 
ness." It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  situation  more  awful,  or  that 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  was  cal- 
culated to  overcome  the  firmest 
mind.  Among  entire  strangers,  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  every 
face  presenting  the  aspect  of  hos- 
tility, and  without  a  single  friend 
to  sympathize  with  him  or  console 
him  in  thishour  of  trial, and  subjec- 
ted to  contumely  and  reproach,  ha- 
ving the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
rebel  bestowed  upon  him,  he  had 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
his  moral  innocence,  and  the  just- 
ness of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  to  sustain  him  ;  and  these 
were  sufficient.  He  met  his  fate 
with  the  most  dignified  composure 
and  firmness.  His  last  words  were, 
"  that  he  only  lamented  that  he  had 
but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country." 

Capt,  Hale  possessed  a  fine  ge- 
nius, had  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  disclosed  high  pro 
mise  of  future  talents  and  useful- 
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ness.  He  was  open,  generous  and 
brave,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  his  country,  in  which 
he  had  engaged,  and  for  which  he 
was  destined  to  die  an  early  mar- 
tyr. The  fate  of  Hale,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  in  almost  every  re- 
spect strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
Major  Andre.  As  it  respects  cha- 
racter, qualifications  and  personal 
interest,  Hale  would  not  suffer 
from  a  comparison  with  Andre. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
fate  of  Andre,  even  in  America, 
has  been  universally  lamented,  and 
his  memory  universally  respected ; 
whilst  it  is  scarcely  known  that 
there  was  ever  such  a  man  as  Na- 
than Hale.  Andre  has  had  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
country,  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed honours  and  rewards  conferred 
upon  his  family  ;  but  what  has  our 
country  done  for  the  memory  of 
Hale  ?  No  stone,  however  hum- 
ble, has  been  erected  to  it ;  no  me- 
morial has  rescued  it  from  oblivi- 
on ;  and  no  inscription  has  preser- 
ved his  ashes  from  insult.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  books,  and  the 
evil  tendency  of  importing  them, 
that  while  Nathan  Hale,  an  Ame- 
rican, an  ardent  revolutionary 
patriot,  and  who  offered  his  life  as 
a  sacrifice  to  our  liberties,  is  whol- 
ly unknown,  the  life,  character 
and  fate  of  Andre  are  familiar  with 
almost  every  individual,  however 
humble  his  situation,  or  limited  his 
intelligence. 

'Thus,  while  fond  virtue  wished  in 
vain  to  save,, 

1 1  ale,  bright  and  generous,  found 
a  haples.8  grave. 

With  genius'9  living  f  ame  his  bo- 
som gloiv.^d, 


And  science  charmed  him  to  her 

sweet  abode. 
In  worth?s  fair  path  his  feet  had 

ventured  far, 
The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace 

of  war. 

In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as 
ev^n, 

To  friends  unchanging,  and  sin* 

cere  to  heaven. 
How  short  his  course,  the  prize, 

how  early  won, 
While  weeping  friendship  mourns 

her  favorite  gone. 

D  WIGHT. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Huntington, 
late  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunt- 
ington, for  several  }rears  a  settled 
clergyman  in  this  place,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  a  posthumous  work 
which  he  wrote,entitleduCalvinism 
improved,"  being  a  treatise  upon 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

Samuel  Huntington  was  educa- 
ted at  Yale  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1785.  In  1801,  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
settled  near  the  village  of  Paines- 
ville,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
wilderness  in  the  county  of  Geauga, 
upon  the  border  of  Lake  Erie. 
During  his  residence  in  that  State, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  succession 
of  important  offices.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  that 
State,  and  a  Senator  in  the  first 
Legislature  organized  under  it. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  in 
which  situation  he  continued  until 
called  to  a  more  exalted  station, 
being  elected  by  the  people  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  This  office  he 
held  for  rome  time,  and  discharged 
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its  important  and  responsible  du- 
ties with  equal  credit  to  himself, 
and  advantage  to  the  interests  of 
the  State,  which  was  rising  rapid- 
ly into  importance,  and  presented 
an  extensive  field  requiring  a  judi- 


cious direction  of  authority  for  the 
developement  of  its  resources,  and 
the  promotion  of  necessary  im- 
provements. He  died  at  Paines 
ville  on  the  7th  o£  June,  181 7,  aged 
49  years. 


ELLINGTON. 


ELLINGTON  is  situated  13 
miles  northeast  from  Hartford.  It 
is  bounded  west  by  East- Windsor, 
north  by  Somers  and  Stafford,  east 
by  Tolland  and  Willington,  and 
south  by  Vernon  and  Tolland. 

The  township  is  equivalent  to 
about  34  square  miles,  but  it  is  of  an 
irregular  figure,  its  greatest  length 
being  9  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  6  miles,  and  it  com- 
prises about  21 .760  acres. 

The  township,  in  its  westein 
section,  is  generally  level ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  being  a 
plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  light, 
dry,  and  inclining  to  coarse  sand 
or  gravel,  but  is  feasible,  and  con- 
siderably fertile.  It  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  grain,  particularly  rye,  of 
which,  when  well  cultivated,  it 
carries  good  crops.  It  affords  good 
pasturage  for  sheep,  which  receive 
considerable  attention. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  town 
is  broken,  being  hilly  and  stony  ; 


the  soil  of  which  is  hard,  coarse 
and  gravelly. 

There  is  a  small  but  pleasant 
village  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
having  a  Congregational  Church, & 
a  number  of  neat  Dwelling  houses. 

In  1810,  there  were  1344  in- 
habitants in  the  town ;  and  there 
are  now  about  175  Freemen,  and 
1  Company  of  Militia. 

There  are  1  Cotton  Factory,  1 
Distillery,  1  Grain  Mill,  4  Saw 
Mills,  1  Tannery,  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine, and  3  Mercantile  Stores. 

There  are  in  the  town,  1  local 
or  Congregational  Society,  1  So- 
ciety of  Methodists,  8  District  or 
primary  Schools,  1  small  Social 
Library,  1  Clergyman,  1  Physi- 
cian and  1  Attorney,  and  162 
Dwelling  houses. 

The  list  of  polls  and  taxable 
property  of  the  town,  is  $34,529. 

Ellington  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  township  of  East- Windsor, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1786* 


HEBRON. 


HEBRON  is  a  post  township, 
situated  20  miles  southeastward!)' 
from  Hartford  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bolton  and  Coventry,  on 
the  east  by  Columbia  and  Leba- 
non, in  Windham  county,  on  the 
south  by  Colchester,  in  New-Lon- 
don county,  and  on  the  west  by 
Glastenbury  nn'l  Marlborough,  in  S 


Hartford  county.  Its  average 
length  is  9  and  a  half  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  more  than  4 
miles,  containing  42  square  miles. 

The  township  is  uneven,  being 
moderately  hilly  and  diversiried. 
The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and 
considerably  fertile. 

The  geological  character  of  the 
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town  is  principally  granitic  ;  but 
there  are  some  micaceous  schis- 
tus,  and  other  rocks  of  a  primitive 
formation. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber  is 
the  same  as  is  common  to  this  re- 
gion. ; 

In  a  cultivated  state,  the  lands 
produce  corn,  oats,  some  rye  and 
flax,  and  afford  tolerably  good 
grazing. 

Hop  river  washes  the  northeas- 
tern border  of  the  town,  and  con- 
stitutes its  boundary.  This  stream 
is  a  branch  of  the  Wilhmantic. 
There  are  several  small  streams, 
which  discharge  their  waters  into 
Salmon  river,  that  intersect  the 
town. 

North  pond,  a  considerable  bo- 
dy of  water,  is  situated  partly  in 
this  town  and  partly  in  Lebanon. 

The  turnpike  road  from  Hart- 
ford to  Norwich  leads  through 
the  east  section  of  this  town  ;  and 
one  from  Middletown  to  Provi- 
dence through  its  centre. 


J  The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2002;  and  there  are 
330  Freemen  or  Electors,  about 
215  Militia,  and  321  Dwelling 
houses. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, including  polls,  is  $54,569. 

There  are  in  Hebron,  2  Woolen 
Factories,  2  Cotton  Factories,  both 
of  which  contain  about  1000  spin- 
dles, 1  Paper  Mill,  8  Cider  Distil- 
leries, 1  Tannery,  8  Grain  Mills, 
2  Carding  Machines,  4  Fulling 
Mills  and  7  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  town  contains  2  located 
Congregational  Societies  &  Chur- 
ches, 1  Episcopal  Society  and 
Church,  and  1  Society  of  Metho- 
dists. It  contains  12  School  Dis- 
tricts &  Schools,  &  1  small  village, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

There  are  4  Clergymen,  4  Phy- 
sicians and  2  Lawyers. 

Hebron  was  first  settled  in  1 704  ; 
belonging  then,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  to  the  county  of  Hart- 
'  ford.  It  was  incorporated  in  1 707. 


SOMERS. 


SOMERS  is  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  county, 
being  22  miles  northeast  from 
Hartford,  1 2  miles  southeast  from 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
56  miles  west  from  Providence. 

It  is  bounded  north  on  Massa- 
chusetts line,  south  on  Ellington, 
east  on  Stafford,  and  west  on  En- 
held,  in  Hartford  county. 

The  township  is  nearly  6  miles 
in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  5  miles,  comprising  an  area 
of  28  square  miles.  The  western 
section  of  the  town  is  considerably 
smooth  and  level,  being  free  from' 


stone  ;  and  the  surface  is  diversifi- 
ed with  hills  of  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion. The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
interspersed  with  some  tracts  of  ar- 
gillaceous loam,  rich  and  fertile, 
and  well  adapted  to  a  grain  culture. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  town  is 
hilly  and  mountainous,  containing 
some  heights  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, affording  an  extensive  and 
interesting  prospect  of  Hartford, 
and  the  beautiful  vale  upon  Con- 
necticut river. 

This  mountainous  tract  is  rough 
and  stony,  containing  schistus,  gra- 
nite, and  other  rocks  of  a  prirm- 
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tive  formation.  Some  iron  ore 
has  been  found,  but  not  in  great 
quantities.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  the  town  is  hard  and  gravelly  ; 
but  it  sustains  some  good  orchards, 
and  generally  produces  excellent 
pasturage. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  fo- 
rests is  chesnut,  butternut,  oak, 
elm,  walnut,  ash  and  other  decidu- 
ous trees. 

The  town  is  well  watered,  being 
intersected  with  numerous  small 
streams  or  brooks ;  and  Scantic 
river  runs  through  it.  This,  here, 
is  a  rapid  stream,  frequently  over- 
flowing its  banks,  and  affords  small 
tracts  of  alluvial. 

Somers  and  Woodstock  turn- 
pike road,  leading  from  Enfield 
bridge  to  Providence,  passes  thro' 
the  centre  of  the  town. 

There  were,  in  1810,  1210  in- 
habitants ;  and  there  are  now  1 35 
qualified  Electors,  1 45  Militia, com- 
prising 2  companies,  and  200  Dwel- 
ling houses. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  principally  domestic.  Most 
of  the  families  manufacture  a  large 
portion  of  the  coarser  cloths  for 
their  own  use,  both  woolen  and 


linen,  and  also  some  of  cotton. 
Other  domestic  manufactures  re- 
ceive attention,  such  as  household 
furniture,  casks,  shoes,  hats,  straw 
bonnets,  &c. 

There  is  one  small  establish- 
ment of  Woolen  and  Cotton  ma- 
nufacture. There  are  3  Grain 
Mills,  4  Saw  Mills,  1  Distillery,  for 
grain,  6  for  cider,  1  small  Forge, 
2  Tanneries,  1  Carding  Machine 
and  Clothier's  works,  6  Mercantile 
Stores  and  1  Druggist's  Store. 

The  taxable  polls  and  estate  of 
the  town,  in  1817,  was  $31 ,434. 

Somers  forms  but  one  located 
or  Ecclesiastical  Society,  and  con- 
tains one  Congregational  Church. 
There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Baptists,  who,  not  being  formed 
into  a  Society,  are  associated  with 
the  Baptist  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns. 

The  town  contains  9  School 
Districts,  in  each  of  which  a  com- 
mon School  is  maintained  for  se- 
veral months  in  the  year.  There 
are  2  Social  Libraries,  3  At- 
tornies,  3  Physicians  and  1  Cler- 
gyman. 

Somers  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1734. 


STAFFORD. 


STAFFORD  is  an  elevated 
post  township,  situated  upon  the 
northern  border  of  the  county  and 
State,  26  miles  northeasterly  from 
Hartford ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Massachusetts  line,  on  the  east 
by  Union  and  Willington,  on  the 
south  by  Willington  and  Ellington, 
and  on  the  west  by  Ellington  and 
Somers.  Its  mean  length,  from 
east  to  west,  is  8  and  a  half  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth,  from  north 
38 


to  south,  more  than  6  miles,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  53  square 
miles. 

The  general  character  of  the 
township  is  that  of  an  elevated, 
broken  and  mountainous  country ; 
but  the  western  section  is  more 
conspicuously  marked  with  these 
features. 

Its  geological  structure  is  primi- 
tive ;  the  rocks  consisting  of  gra~ 
nite,  micaceous  schistus,  and  some 
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other  original  formations.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
hard  and  dry,  but  affording  very 
good  grazing. 

There  are  several  minerals  in 
the  town,  of  which  iron  ore  is 
the  most  important,  and  abounds 
in  various  places.  Several  mines 
of  it  have  been  opened,  which 
supply  the  furnaces  that  have  been 
erected  in  the  town.  The  ore  us- 
ed most,  is  called  bog  ore,  and  is 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  casting. 

In  the  northerly  section  of  the 
township,  there  is  a  valuable  quar- 
ry of  white  fire  proof  stone,  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  furnace 
hearths  ;  for  which  purpose  it  has 
been  an  article  of  exportation.  It 
is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  of  convenience 
to  the  public. 

The  forests  in  this  town,  which 
are  considerably  extensive,  con- 
sist of  oak,  walnut,  maple,  ash, 
chesnut  and  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  agricultural  productions 
consist  of  beef,  cider,  cider  bran- 
dy, butter,  cheese,  wool  and  some 
others.  The  lands  are  best  adap- 
ted to  grazing ;  and  consequently 
the  cultivation  of  grain  receives 
but  little  attention. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by 
the  Willimantic,  its  branches,  and 
Roaring  brook,  which  afford  nu- 
merous interesting  and  valuable 
sites  for  hydraulic  works,  of  which 
there  are  several  upon  the  two 
branches  of  the  Willirnantic,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mineral  springs, 
that  at  some  future  period  may 
promote  the  growth  of  a  manufac- 
turing village. 

The  mineral  springs  in  this 
town  have  justly  acquired  consi- 
derable celebrity.   There  are  two 


distinct  springs,  the  medicinal  qua- 
lities of  which  are  considered  as 
essentially  different.  Ope  of  them 
contains  a  solution  of  iron,  sus- 
tained by  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  por- 
tion of  marine  salt,  some  earthy 
substances,  and  what  has  been  call- 
ed natron,  or  a  native  alkali.  This 
spring  has  been  known  and  used 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  chymists  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  chalybeate 
springs  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  spring,  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  which  were  not  known  until 
about  eight  or  nine  years  since, 
contains,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Professor  SilIiman,who  examin- 
ed it  in  1810,  a  large  portion  of 
hydrogen  gas  of  sulphur,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  iron.  These 
springs  were  known  to  the  native 
Indians,  who  used  to  bathe  in  them 
and  drink  the  waters.  They  first 
made  them  known  to  the  English, 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town.  But  they  had  not  acquired 
much  celebrity,  until  about  the 
year  1765,  when  a  case  occurred, 
calculated  to  establish  and  extend 
their  reputation.  It  was  an  effec- 
tual cure  of  a  most  obstinate  cu- 
taneous complaint,  which  had 
completely  baffled  all  medicinal 
skill,  and  resisted  all  other  appli- 
cations. The  publicity  which  was 
given  to  this  case  soon  raised 
the  reputation  of  these  springs ;  and 
as  a  consequence  of  which,  they 
immediately  became  a  place  of  re- 
sort of  persons  afflicted  with  vari- 
ous diseases,  and  from  almost  eve- 
ry quarter.  Since  the  reputation 
of  the  springs  has  been  establish- 
ed, they  have  annually,  in  the 
summer  season,  been  a  place  of 
much  resort  for  the  purposes  o( 
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health  or  pleasure  ;  and  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  it  has  been 
estimated,  that  the  number  of  vi- 
sitors has  annually  been  from  six 
to  nine  hundred.  The  accommo- 
dations are  ample  and  extensive  ; 
a  very  large  and  elegant  building 
having  been  erected,  which  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  hotel  and  boarding 
house  ;  besides  which,  there  are 
several  other  boarding  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  Hitherto,  the  ar- 
rangements have  been  upon  a  scale 
of  such  liberality  and  amplitude, 
as  to  combine  all  the  convenien- 
ces and  most  of  the  luxuries  which 
are  to  be  found  at  any  watering 
place  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  estimated,  that  for  some 
years  past,  the  receipts  from  visi- 
tors have  amounted  to  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars  annually.  The 
money,  which  is  thus  brought  into 
the  place  from  abroad,  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  town,  and  one 
from  which  almost  every  class  of 
citizens  is  in  some  measure  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  benefited  ;  the 
farmer  finds  a  market  for  small 
meats,  vegetables,  butter,  poultry 
and  other  articles  of  his  produce, 
and  the  mechanic  for  his  industry. 

This  town  is  accommodated  with 
several  excellent  turnpike  roads. 
The  great  road  from  Hartford  to 
Boston  leads  through  it.  Upon 
this  road,  the  principal  mail  from 
Washington  to  Boston  is  convey- 
ed ;  and  the  Boston  and  Hartford 
line  of  stages  daily  pass  upon  it. 
There  is  also  a  turnpike  leading 
from  Somers  to  Woodstock,  and 
another  leading  from  Norwich  in- 
to Massachusetts,  which  pass  thro' 
this  town. 

Stafford  is  considerably  celebra- 
ted for  its  manufactures,  particu- 


larly those  of  iron.  The  iron  ma- 
nufactures consist  of  refined  iron, 
various  kinds  of  castings,  hollow 
ware,  &c.  There  are  2  Forges 
and  2  Furnaces  constantly  in  ope- 
ration. The  first  furnace  was  built 
in  1779,  is  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
annually  produces  from  80  to  120 
tons  of  hollow  ware  and  other  cast- 
ings. Cannon,  cannon  shot  or 
balls,  and  a  variety  of  articles  for 
manufacturing  and  other  kinds  of 
machinery,  are  cast  at  this  furnace. 
The  other  furnace  was  erected  in 
1796,  by  a  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Hyde  is  the  princi- 
pal. The  products  of  this  furnace 
have  usually  amounted  to  about 
90  tons  annually ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  cannon,  consist  of  all 
the  varieties  that  are  cast  at  the 
other  furnace.  In  1 8 1 4,  the  price 
of  hollow  ware  was  60  dollars  per 
ton,  and  solid  castings,  5  cents  per 
pound. 

Stafford  castings  are  considered 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  es- 
teemed softer  and  more  ductile 
than  any  other  in  New-England. 
The  ore  is  obtained  from  the  mines 
within  the  town,  is  found  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  is  called  lowland 
or  bog  ore. 

Besides  the  manufactures  of 
iron,  there  are  2  Cotton  Facto- 
ries, 1  Manufactory  of  Clocks,  3 
Clothiers'  works,  2  Carding  Ma- 
chines, for  customers,  3Tanneries, 
6  Crain  Mills  and  1 2  Saw  Mills.  In 
addition  to  these  more  important 
and  laborious  manufacturing  em- 
ployments, there  are  some  which 
are  attended  to  exclusively  by  fe- 
males, of  which  the  manufacture 
of  straw  braid  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Large  quantities  of  straw 
braid  and  bonnets  are  made  and 
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sent  abroad  for  a  market,  which 
is  equally  important,  regarded 
as  a  source  of  profit,  or  as 
a  means  of  promoting  female  in- 
dustry and  habits  of  attention  to 
business,  and  a  consequent  ab- 
straction from  light  and  frivolous 
occupations  and  amusements,  or 
the  more  unwarrantable  employ- 
ment of  local  detraction.  This  ma- 
nufacture is  of  recent  date  ;  and  it 
has  been  estimated,  that  it  already 
produces  from  8  to  $  1 0,000  per  ann. 

The  population  of  Stafford,  in 
1810,  was  2355  ;  and  there  are 
about  320  Dwelling  houses,  300 
Freemen  or  Electors,  and  3  Com- 
panies of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, as  rated  in  the  lists,  in  1816, 
was  $39,293. 

The  civil  divisions  of  the  town 
are  2  located  Ecclesiastical  Socie- 
ties or  Parishes,  and  19  School 
Districts.  Besides  the  located, 
there  is  a  Society  of  Baptists,  a 


Society  of  Methodists  and  one  of 
Universalists.  These  several  So- 
cieties are  all  accommodated  with 
houses  for  public  worship.  There 
is  a  primary  or  common  School 
maintained  in  each  of  the  School 
Districts  for  a  suitable  portion  of 
the  year. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  6  Mer- 
cantile Stores,  9  Taverns,  2  Social 
Libraries,  3  Clergymen,  4  Physi- 
cians and  2  Attornies. 

The  settlement  of  this  town 
commenced  about  the  year  1718, 
having  been  surveyed  that  year. 
Of  the  first  settlers,  two  were  from 
Europe,  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Robert  White  ;  the  rest 
were  from  Hadley  and  Woburn, 
Dedham  and  Weymouth,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Haverhill,  in  New- 
Hampshire,  Windsor,  Enfield  and 
Preston,  in  this  State.  The  first 
minister  was  settled  in  the  town 
in  1723. 


UNION. 


UNION,  an  elevated  interior 
township,  is  situated  33  miles 
northeasterly  from  Hartford,  and 
G7  from  New-Haven.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Massachusetts 
line,  on  the  east  by  Woodstock,  on 
the  south  by  Ashford  and  Willing- 
ton,  and  on  the  west  by  Stafford. 
Its  extent,  from  east  to  west,  is  be- 
tween 5  and  6  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  about  the  same  ;  contain- 
ing nearly  30  square  miles,  or  about 
1 9,000  acres. 

The  surface  is  broken,  being 
hilly  and  rocky.  Its  geological 
structure  consists  of  granite,  mi- 
caceous schistus,  and  other  primi- 
tive rocks,  being  a  part  of  the  gran- 


itic region  composing  the  elevated 
tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  the 
mineralogy  of  the  town  has  not 
been  explored  by  the  skilfulness 
of  art,  or  with  the  judgment  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  gravel.  Its  natural  growth  is 
oak,  chesnut,  walnut,  beech,  maple, 
ash,  birch,  wild  cherry,  pine  and 
other  perennial  trees.  The  lands, 
when  first  cleared  and  cultivated, 
produce  one  heavy  crop  of  rye, 
or  wheat,  and  afterwards  make 
good  pasturing  or  mowing.  They 
are  also  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
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corn,  oats,  buck  wheat,  barley,  flax, 
potatoes,  &c.  The  apple  tree 
flourishes  well,  and  there  are  some 
orchards  in  the  town. 

Quinibaug  river,  (erroneously 
considered  by  most  geographers 
to  rise  in  Brimfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts,) has  its  principal  sources  from 
two  ponds,  Mashapaug  &  Break- 
neck, both  situated  wholly  within 
the  town  of  Union. 

The  Mashapaug  branch  of  the 
Quinibaug  river  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  several  small  streams,  having 
their  sources  within  this  town,  and 
greatly  exceeds,  both  in  its  size  and 
the  length  of  its  course,  the  Brim- 
field  branch.  The  Breakneck 
branch  is  also  larger  than  that, 
having  its  source  in  Brimfield,  and 
unites  with  the  Mashapaug  in 
Sturbridge. 

Roaring  river,  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Willimantic,  and 
Bigelow  and  Still  rivers,  which 
unite  in  Ashford  and  form  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  the  Shetucket, 
all  have  their  sources  in  this  town. 
These  streams  are  plentifully 
stocked  with  trout,  and  afford  ma- 
ny sites  and  privileges  for  mills  and 
hydraulic  works.  The  Masha- 
paug and  Breakneck  ponds  alluded 
to  are  considerable  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. They  afford  plenty  of  pike 
and  perch;  these  excellent  fish  are 
also  taken  in  a  mill  pond  upon  the 
Bigelow  river. 

The  Mashapaug  is  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  covering  an  area 
of  800  acres,  and  embosoms  a  small 
island,  of  about  an  acre,  covered 
with  wood,  and  having  a  charac- 
ter peculiarly  romantic.  Break- 
neck is  of  an  oblong  form,  extend- 
ing from  north  to  south,  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile,  having  an 


outlet  from  its  northern  extremity, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  its  na- 
tive forests.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  this  pond,  the  land  rises 
with  a  gradual  ascent,  and  is  co- 
vered with  valuable  timber,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  extensive  forests 
which  the  town  contains.  Its  wes- 
tern borders  are  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  skirt  of  meadow,  thickly 
covered  with  spruce  and  cedar, 
behind  which  rises  a  bold,  craggy 
ridge,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
pond  which  it  overlooks,  covered 
with  venerable  oaks  and  pines ; 
and  was  famous  in  former  times, 
as  being  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts, 
and  the  noxious  abode  of  the  en- 
venomed rattlesnake. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
several  good  public  roads  ;  and 
Somers  and  Woodstock  turnpike 
passes  through  it. 

Union,  in  1310,  contained  752 
inhabitants  ;  and  there  are  now 
about  100  qualified  Electors,  1 
Company  of  Militia  and  120  Dwel- 
ling nouses. 

There  are  2  Mercantile  Stores, 
9  Saw  Mills,  1  Grain  Mill  and 
1  Tannery. 

There  is  1  Congregational  So- 
ciety and  Church,  and  1  Society 
of  Methodists,  having  a  house  for 
public  worship,  6  District  Schools 
and  1  Social  Library.  There  is 
one  Physician,  who  is  the  only  pro- 
fessional character  in  the  town, 
there  being  no  Clergymen  or  Law- 
yers. 

This  town  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  the  inequality  and  in- 
justice of  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation in  this  State,  and  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  "  borough  sys- 
tem" of  England.  Union,  with  a 
population  of  752,  and  with  a  list 
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of  17,000  dollars,  has  an  equal 
representation  with  New-Haven, 
which  has  a  population  of  more 
than  7000,  and  a  list  of  $133,000; 
having  more  than  nine  times  the 
inhabitants  of  Union,  and  paying 
nearly  eight  times  the  amount  of 


taxes  ;  and  upon  a  more  just  prin- 
ciple of  taxation,  the  difference  in 
this  respect  would  be  more  con- 
spicuous. 

Union  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1734. 


VERNON. 


VERNON,  a  small  post  town- 
ship, is  situated  12  miles  north- 
east from  Hartford.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ellington,  on  the 
east  by  Tolland  and  Coventry,  on 
the  south  by  Bolton  and  East-Hart- 
ford, and  on  the  west  by  East- 
Windsor  and  East-Hartford. 

The  town  comprises  an  area  of 
about  5  miles  in  length,  and  more 
than  3  and  a  half  in  breadth,  con- 
taining 1 8  square  miles. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town 
is  uneven,  being  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale.  The 
eastern  part  is  broken  and  moun- 
tainous, extending  upon  that  moun- 
tainous range  of  country  which 
constitutes  the  height  of  land  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  Connecti- 
cut rivers,  and  directs  the  course 
of  the  streams.  This  mountain 
consists  of  granite,  schistus  and 
other  original  rocks.  In  the  south- 
east part  of  this  town,  are  quarries 
of  a  greyish  slate  stone,  admitting 
of  a  smooth  and  even  surface. 
These  stones  are  well  calculated 
to  flag  the  side-walks  in  cities, 
and  have  been  carried  to  Hart- 
ford for  that  purpose.  The  stone 
is  a  micaceous  schistus,  or  mica 
slate,  being  composed  of  mica  and 
quartz,  and  has  a  slaty  structure. 
It  is  not  found  frequently  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  but  upon 


its  sides,  forming  gentle  acclivi- 
ties. When  these  rocks  are  found 
upon  the  summit  of  hills,  they  are 
generally  round. 

The  soil  is  in  general  a  gravelly 
loam,  somewhat  stony,  yet  consi- 
derably fertile. 

Its  natural  and  agricultural  pro- 
puctions  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  towns  in  the  county,  and 
like  them,  agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  most  considerable  streams 
in  the  town  are  Hockanum  and 
Tankerooson,  which  are  fine  mill 
streams,  and  contain  many  good 
water  privileges. 

The  Stafford  and  Tolland  turn- 
pike, which  is  a  part  of  the  great 
post  road  from  Hartford  to  Boston, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  this 
town. 

The  population  of  this  town,  in 
1810,  was  827  ;  and  there  are  now 
135  Dwelling  houses,  one  entire 
company  of  Militia  and  parts  of 
several  others. 

There  are  1  Woolen  Factory, 
2  Cotton  Factories,  one  of  which, 
it  is  believed,  was  the  first  estab- 
lishment in  the  State,  3  Grain 
Mills,  6  Saw  Mills,  2  Oil  Mills,  1 
Distillery,  1  Tannery,  4  Carding 
Machines  and  1  Mercantile  Store 
in  the  town. 
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There  are  6  District  Schools, 
1  Congregational  Society  and 
Church,  2  Social  Libraries,  1  Cler- 
gyman and  2  Physicians. 

The  amountof  the  general  list  of 


rateablepolls  and  estate,is$27,444. 

Vernon  was  first  settled  from 
East-Windsor,  in  1716,  being  then 
a  part  of  Bolton.  It  was  incorpo  - 
rated as  a  town  in  Oct.  1808. 


WILLINGTON. 


WILLINGTON  is  situated  24 1 
miles  east  from  Hartford.  It  is] 
bounded  east  on  Ashford,  west  oni 
Tolland,  north  on  Stafford  and  Un-  j 
ion,  and  south  on  Mansfield.  It  is 
nearly  8  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  south,  and  4  and  a  half  miles 
in  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  com- 
prising about  35  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  bro- 
ken, and  the  soil  a  hard  gravelly 
loam,  abounding  with  stone. 

This  towli  lies  within  the  grani- 
tic district  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  which  commences  at  Had- 
dam,  and  extends  through  the  State 
into  Massachusetts. 

The  summit  of  the  mountains 
and  hills  is  generally  covered 
with  granite  and  micaceous  schis- 
tus,  and  other  rocks  of  a  primi- 
tive formation  also  abound.  Some 
of  these  stones  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  mica  ;  and  beds  of  iron  ore 
have  been  discovered  in  this  town. 

The  lands  are  best  adapted  to 
grazing,  and  afford  many  forests 
of  good  timber. 

The  Wrillimantic  river,  a  lively 
mill  stream,  waters  the  western 
borders  of  the  town,  and  divides 
it  from  Tolland.  The  Fenton  is 
the  next  most  considerable  stream, 
within  the  township.  Across  these 
two  rivers  there  are  a  number  of 
bridges. 


The  turnpike  road,  leading  from 
Providence  to  Enfield  bridge,  pass- 
es through  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  turnpike  leading  from  Nor- 
wich to  Monson,  in  Massachusetts, 
passes  through  the  town. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  salmon, 
which  have  wholly  deserted  Con- 
necticut river,  are  taken  in  the 
Willimantic,  a  small  stream ;  but 
the  course  of  this  river,  being  ra- 
pid, its  waters  limpid,  and  its  bed 
of  stone  and  gravel,  render  it  an  in- 
viting retreat  for  this  excellent  fish. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1150;  and  there  are 
now  about  200  Freemen,  100  Mi- 
litia and  200  Dwelling  houses. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town, 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  domestic 
character,  are  1  Woolen  Factory, 

1  Glass  Factory,  6  Grain  Mills,  3 
Tanneries,  5  Saw  Mills  and  3  Car- 
ding Machines. 

The  town  contains  1  located 
Congregational  Society,  1  Society 
of  Baptists,and  1 1  District  Schools. 
There  are  3  Mercantile  Stores, 

2  Churches,  1  Social  Library,  2 
Clergymen  and  2  Physicians. 

The  amount  of  the  taxable  polls 
and  estate  of  the  town  is  $26,276  ; 
and  the  valuation  of  real  estate, 
$230,400. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  town 
was  in  1720. 
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GENERAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  VIEW 


or 


THE  STATE  OF 

RHODE-ISLAND . 


The  State  of  Rhode-Island  is  situated  between  41  and  42°  north 
lat.  and  between  3°  1 1  'and  4°  east  Ion. ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  average  length  of 
the  State,  from  north  to  south,  is  more  than  42  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  about  29  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  1225  square  miles, 
inclusive  of  the  waters  of  Narragansett  bay,  which  comprise  about 
130  square  miles. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  counties  in  the  State ; 
the  square  miles  in  each  ;  the  number  of  towns  ;  the  seats  of  justice  ; 
the  principal  villages,  &c. 


Counties. 

Providence. 

Newport. 

Bristol* 

Kent. 


Square 
miles. 

381 

136 

25 

186 


Number  of 
towns. 


10 
7 

3 


Seats  of 
justice. 

Providence « 

Newport. 

Bristol. 


4  E.Greenwich 


Washington.  367 


S.Kingston. 


Total  1095  square  miles. 


Principal  towns  and 
villages. 
C  Providence,  and 
I  Pawtucket  vill. 
Newport. 
Bristol,and  War- 
ren village. 
Greenwich,  Ap- 
ponaugandPaw- 
tuxet  villages. 
Wickford,  Paw- 
catuck  and  Little 
RestHillvillaees. 


The  natural  features  of  this  State  are  in  some  respects  very  pecu 
liar.    By  casting  a  glance  at  the  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  pro- 
portion which  the  waters  bear  to  the  land  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  ;  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State  being  water. 

The  continental  part  of  the  State  possesses  considerable  uniformi- 
ty, as  it  respects  surface,  soil  and  geological  structure.  There  are  no 
ranges  of  mountains  in  this  section,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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State,  nor  any  mountainous  tracts  ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  im- 
mediate borders  of  Narragansett  bay,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  some 
intervales  upon  the  streams,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  rough  country,  being 
considerably  hilly  and  rocky.  This  part  of  the  State,  exhibiting  great 
uniformity,  possesses  a  similar  geological  character ;  the  rocks  con- 
sisting of  granite  and  other  original  formations.  There  are  some  level 
tracts  upon  the  borders  of  Narragansett  river,  and  some  flats  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  State. 

The  most  considerable  eminences  are  Mount  Hope,  in  Bristol,  Hop- 
kins' Hill,  in  West-Greenwich,  and  Woonsoket  Hill,  in  Smithfield. 
There  are  also  some  hills  of  considerable  elevation  in  Exeter.  Rhode- 
Island,  and  most  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Narragansett  bay,  disclose 
a  geological  structure,  of  the  transition  character,  and  present  a  sur- 
face generally  undulating,  and  often  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  State  have  not  been  explored  by  the 
lights  of  science,  or  the  unerring  hand  of  practical  knowledge  ;  but 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  they  are  not  extensive  or  valuable.  Iron 
ore  is  the  most  important  mineral.  It  is  found  in  Cranston,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  in  some  other  places  in  the  county  of  Providence. 
Mineral  coal  is  found  at  Portsmouth,  upon  Rhode-Island.  Limestone 
abounds  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  ;  and  in  these  calca- 
reous strata  there  are  some  excellent  quarries  of  marble.  Serpen- 
tine marble  is  also  found  at  Newport  ;  and  there  are  in  various  places 
extensive  quarries  of  freestone,  valuable  for  building  and  other  uses. 
Those  in  Johnston  are  the  most  important. 

This  State,  considering  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,possesses  am- 
ple resources  for  agricultural  opulence.  The  soil,  according  to  the 
operation  of  the  established  laws  of  nature,  corresponding  with  the 
geological  structure,  exhibits  considerable  uniformity ;  being,  in  the 
continental  section,  generally,  a  primitive  gravelly  loam,  which  is 
deep,  strong  and  fertile,  but  does  not  afford  very  great  facilities  of  cul- 
tivation. It  requires  industry,  and  seems  to  bear  the  impress,  illus- 
trative of  the  justness  of  the  declaration,  that  by  the  "  sweat  of  the 
brow1'  man  shall  earn  his  bread.  Upon  Rhode-Island,  the  soil  is  of 
a  shistic  or  slaty  character,  generally  very  fertile.  In  the  county  of 
Bristol,  it  is  a  rich  garden  mould ;  and  in  the  northwestern  section 
of  the  State  there  are  some  tracts  possessing  a  soil  which  is  hard,  dry 
and  sterile.  There  are  some  small  tracts  of  sandy  loam  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  some  few  pine  plains.  The  pro- 
portion of  alluvial  is  very  inconsiderable ;  and  there  are  no  calcare- 
ous districts  of  any  extent,  and  few  argillaceous  ;  although  there  are 
some  small  sections  of  the  latter  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers. 

Natural  and  Agricultural  Productions. — There  are  no  extensive  fo- 
rests in  the  State  ;  but  what  there  are,  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
deciduous  species  of  trees,  of  which,  oak  of  the  various  kinds,  ches- 
nut  and  walnut  are  the  most  prevalent  and  important.  There  are, 
however,  some  small  tracts  of  pine,  and  some  of  cedar.    A  great  pro- 
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portion  of  the  forests  are  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  State,  which 
affords  a  great  supply  of  timber  for  ship  building  and  other  purposes. 
With  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Newport,  the  fo- 
rests are  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand  both  for  timber  and 
fuel.  The  islands  in  the  Narragansett  bay  are  mostly  destitute  of  fo- 
rest trees. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  State  consist  principally  of  the 
products  of  the  grazing  and  dairy  business.  The  counties  of  Washing- 
ton and  Newport  will  rank  among  the  first  grazing  districts  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  the  soil  in  these  counties  being  generally  a  moist  loam, 
which  is  deep,  strong  and  fertile,  affording  abundant  crops  of  grass  and 
rich  pasturage.  These  counties  are  distinguished  for  the  extent  and 
excellency  of  their  dairies ;  they  are  also  celebrated  for  their  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  farmers  generally  keep  large  stocks  of  valuable  neat  cat- 
tle, and  have  long  paid  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep ;  and  a 
peculiar  and  valuable  breed  of  horses  formerly  were  an  object  of  con 
siderable  attention  in  the  eastern  section  of  Washington  county.  The 
various  objects  of  the  dairy  business,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
also  form  the  leading  agricultural  interests  in  the  northwestern  section 
of  the  State. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  cultivated,  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats 
and  rye  are  principally  attended  to.  Indian  corn  is  cultivated  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  State,  and  barley  extensively  in  the  counties  of  Newport 
and  Washington.  The  best  townships  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  are 
Middletown  and  Little-Compton,  in  Newport  county;  North  and 
South-Kingston,  in  Washington  county ;  Cranston,  Smithfield  and 
North-Providence,  in  Providence  county;  Warwick,  in  Kent  county, 
and  Barrington,  in  Bristol  county.  These  and  some  other  towns  have 
a  considerable  proportion  of  arable  land,  which  is  well  adapted  to  a 
grain  culture,  and  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation.  In  Bristol 
county,  large  quantities  of  onions  are  raised  for  exportation.  Inmost 
sections  of  the  State,  the  great  convenience  and  value  of  fruit  is  duly 
appreciated,  and  is  an  object  of  proper  attention.  The  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  apple  orchards  are  in  the  towns  of  Smithfield,  John- 
ston and  Cranston, in  Providence  couniy;  Middletown  and  Portsmouth, 
in  Newport  county  ;  Warwick  and  Greenwich,  in  Kent  county  ;  and 
Hopkinton,  in  Washington  county. 

Waters. — The  waters  of  Rhode-Island  are  abundant,  and  afford  more 
extensive  navigable  advantages,  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  Narragansett  bay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  in  the  United  States;  is  unrivalled  for  its  navigable  advantages, 
affording  at  all  times  a  safe  and  ready  communication  with  the  ocean  ; 
and  its  shores,  which  are  indented  with  innumerable  bays  and  inlets, 
containing  many  excellent  harbours.  This  bay  also  affords  important 
advantages  for  the  fishing  business  ;  it  extends  more  than  30  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  State,  and  for  this  distance,  affords  superior  advan- 
ces for  ship  navigation.  The  whole  extent  of  the  bay  and  river,  from 
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Point  Judith  to  Providence,  is  about  36  miles.  The  average  breadth 
of  the  lower  section  of  the  bay  is  nearly  ten  miles  ;  but  the  upper  part 
is  narrow.  Exclusive  of  the  islands,  of  which  there  are  about  fifteen  in 
number,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  the  waters  of  the  bay  com- 
prise an  area  of  about  130  square  miles.  The  principal  harbours  are 
Newport,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  Bristol,  Providence, 
Wickford,  Greenwich,  Warren,  Tiverton,  Apponaug,  Pawtuxet  and 
Pawcatuck.  These  harbours  afford  facilities  to  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  almost  every  part  of  the  State. 

The  interior  of  the  State  is  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers ;  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Seekonk„in  the  northeastern  section.  The  prin- 
cipal branch  of  this  river  is  the  Pawtucket,  a  lively  and  valuable  mill 
stream,  affording  numerous  sites  for  hydraulic  works,  which  are  occu- 
pied to  great  extent.  The  Pawtux*5l  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Narragansett,  5  miles  below  Providence.  This  stream  is  also  distin* 
guished  for  its  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  is  unrivalled  for  the  number  of  cotton  factories  erected  up- 
on it ;  there  being  forty  upon  this  stream  and  its  branches,  and  all  with- 
in the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  This  stream  and  its  branches  water 
a  large  proportion  of  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  Pawcatuck,which„ 
near  its  mouth,  is  a  considerable  river,  being  navigable  for  vessels 
for  five  or  six  miles,  together  with  its  numerous  branches,  waters  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  State.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Wood 
and  Charles  rivers,  which  are  convenient  mill  streams.  The  latter 
has  its  source  in  Warden's  pond,  a  considerable  body  of  water;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  numerous  other  fresh  water  ponds,  which  are 
generally  well  stored  with  fish. 

The  shores  of  the  Narragansett  bay,  and  the  Atlantic  border  of  the 
State,  are  indented  with  numerous  inlets  and  salt  water  ponds,  which 
are  well  stored  with  fish,  and  afford  great  facilities  to  the  fishing  business. 

Climate.— Rhode-Island  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate,  favourable  to 
health  and  longevity.  Being  in  the  same  parrallel  of  latitude,  it  cor- 
responds with  the  climate  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  vale  of 
Connecticut  river;  although,  perhaps,  the  islands  and  borders  of 
the  Narragansett  bay  may  be  somewhat  milder.  The  winters  in  the 
maritime  sections  are  evidently  milder,  and  the  seasons  more  uniform 
and  temperate,  than  in  the  interior  of  New-England,  in  the  same  par- 
rallel of  latitude  ;  and  in  these  sections,  the  extreme  heat  of  summer 
is  allayed  by  the  refreshing  sea  breezes.  There  is  probably  no  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  possesses  a  climate  more  favourable  to 
health  and  human  comfort,  than  the  islands  and  borders  of  the  Narra- 
gansett bay;  and  none,  perhaps,  affords  a  more  agreeable  residence, 
than  some  of  the  towns  which  line  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  New- 
port, from  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  various  interesting  objects  and  advantages  which  its  maritime  situa- 
tion affords,  is  a  place  of  extensive  resort  in  the  summer  season,  for 
the  purposes  of  health  and  pleasure. 
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Roads  and  Bridges. — The  roads  of  the  State  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  addition  to  the  public  roads, 
there  are  a  number  of  good  turnpikes,  and  several  others  in  contem- 
plation. Of  these,  the  most  important  are  a  turnpike  leading  to  Bos- 
ton through  Pawtucket  village;  one  leading  to  Worcester  county;  one 
to  Connecticut  through  Chepachet ;  one  to  Hartford,  and  one  to  Nor- 
wich. A  turnpike  is  about  to  be  constructed  from  Providence  to  Paw- 
catuck,  and  several  other  turnpikes  are  contemplated.  There  are 
good  public  roads  from  Providence  to  Bristol,  Newport  and  Greenwich, 
and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  most  important  and  extensive  bridge  in  the  Sl»ate  is  that  which 
connects  Portsmouth  with  Tiverton,  at  Howland's  ferry.  This  bridge 
is  constructed  of  stone,  and  is  nearly  1 000  feet  in  length.  The  next 
most  important  is  Waybossett  bridge,  connecting  the  two  divisions  of 
the  town  of  Providence.  India  and  Central  bridges  across  the  Seekonk 
river,  are  considerable  bridges.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
convenient  bridges  upon  the  different  streams  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  affording  to  travelling  and  intercourse  every  facility  and  accom- 
modation. 

Fisheries. — The  waters  of  the  Narragansett,  and  its  numerous  bays, 
inlets  and  coves,  afford  a  great  variety  of  excellent  and  valuable  fish, 
which  in  general  are  taken  with  great  facility  and  success.  The  fish- 
ing business  already  employs  considerable  industry,  and  is  capable  of 
great  extension.  There  are  few  sections  in  the  United  States  which 
enjoy  equal  advantages  for  the  fishing  business  ;  and  by  the  direction 
of  enterprise  and  industry  to  this  channel,  it  might  be  rendered  an 
important  business,  affording  extensive  employment,  and  become  a 
source  of  great  profit  and  wealth.  The  fishing  business  is  carried  on 
most  extensively  by  the  inhabitants  of  Block-Island,  Wickford,  Green- 
wich and  Pawcatuck.  At  these  places,  considerable  quantities  are 
taken  for  exportation.  Thirty-three  boats,  belonging  to  Block-Island, 
are  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  In  addition  to  what 
are  exported,  large  supplies  are  taken,  not  only  at  the  aforesaid  pla- 
ces, but  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  upon  the  shores 
of  Narragansett  bay  and  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  These  supplies 
comprise  almost  every  variety  of  eatable  fish,  both  of  fin  and  shcJL 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  form  the  great  "  com- 
mon" of  mankind,  whose  treasures  are  alike  free  to  all. 

Commerce  and  Navigation. — Although  Rhode-Island  is  the1  smi.il  est 
State  in  the  Union,  she  claims  a  conspicuous  rank,  for  mercantile  in- 
dustry and  commercial  enterprise.  In  no  other  State  have  the  mer- 
chants engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  more  ardour,  sagacity  ordnteili- 
gence ;  and  no  where  have  their  efforts  been  crowned  with -greater 
success.  Hence  the  immense  accumulation  of  commercial  capital  in 
the  maritime  towns,  which  exceeds  that  of  most  other  townfi  of  their 
size.    Tr*e  foreign  trade  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  -direction. 
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but  is  carried  on  with  almost  every  part  of  the  world  that  offers  afield 
for  commercial  enterprise.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
East  Indies,  South  America,  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  and  an  ex- 
tensive one  with  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  a  brisk  and  profitable  coasting  trade  maintained  with  the  middle  and 
southern  States.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
State,  in  1819,  was  39,044  tons,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  greater 
amount,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  is  owned  by  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts.  There  are 
now  (1 819,)  about  670  mercantile  stores  of  every  description  in  the 
State  ;  a  great  number,  for  its  size  and  population. 

Manufactures. — In  taking  a  view  of  the  manufactures  of  this  State, 
the  cotton  business  claims  the  first  attention.  In  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, this,  although  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  ranks  before  any 
other.  Considering  the  small  beginning  of  this  business  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  the  progress  which  it  has  made 
and  its  present  extension  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  ultimate  success,  and  must  afford  great  gratification  to  the 
friends  of  American  manufactures.  Although  it  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  cotton  spinning  business  was  first  commenced  in  this  State, 
yet  its  progress,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  extremely  slow  ;  and  it  did 
not  receive  much  attention  until  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that 
period,  although  it  has  experienced  various  vicissitudes  and  several 
severe  depressions,  and  at  all  times  has  had  to  contend  with  the  most 
formidable  foreign  competition,supported  by  immense  capitals,and  aided 
by  the  general  policy  of  the  government,  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of  ma- 
turity and  importance,  which  authorize  a  belief  that  the  business  may 
be  considered  as  permanently  established.  There  are  now  more  than 
90  cotton  mills  or  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State.  Many 
of  these  establishments  are  very  extensive,  and  afford  employment  to 
a  vast  aggregate  of  industry  ;  some  of  them  containing  6  or  7000  spin- 
dles. The  fabrics  manufactured  at  these  establishments  have  become 
greatly  improved  within  a  few  years,  from  experience  and  practical 
skill,  and  at  present  sustain  not  only  a  high  reputation  for  their  firmness 
of  texture  and  durability,  but  also  for  the  elegance  of  the  style  of 
manufacture.  The  amount  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  at  the  va- 
rious establishments  in  this  State  is  immensely  great,  and  constantly 
increasing.  They  are  conveyed  by  land  and  water  to  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  constantly  overcoming  the  prejudices  of 
our  citizens,  and  extending  their  reputation.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  this  State,  which  yet  are  to  be  considered  as 
in  their  infancy.  As  many,  even  at  this  time,  arc  sceptical  upon  the 
s'.ibjectof  the  permanent  establishment  of  manufactures  in  this  country  , 
it  may,  perhaps,  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  by  comparing  this 
view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  here  with 
that  of  the  same  manufacture  in  Great-Britain.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  first  cotton  mill  propelled  by  wat^r-powcr.  by  ffir  Rich 
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ard  Arkwright,  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  from  the  year  1771  to 
1788,  a  period  of  17  years,  the  number,  in  England,  had  increased 
only  to  114.  In  Scotland,  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  or  about  the 
year  1780  ;  and  in  1788  there  were  but  19.  From  these  statements, 
it  appears  that  the  progress  of  the  business  was  very  slow  in  Great- 
Britain,  for  the  first  17  years ;  and  that,  at  this  period,  there  were  but 
few  more  water-power  cotton  mills  m  all  England  than  there  are  now 
in  Rhode-Island.  When  we  consider  the  rapid  extension  which  this 
business  has  received  in  Great-Britain,  since  1788,  forming  at  this 
time  a  great  national  interest,  upon  which  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population  of  the  country  depends  ;  may  we  not,  without  in- 
dulging the  expectation  of  a  progress  equally  rapid  in  this  country, 
confidently  rely  upon  the  sure  and  steady  advancement  of  this  manu- 
facturing interest,  so  important  to  our  national  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence. If  thirty  years  have  produced  such  surprising  results  in 
Great-Britain,  some  of  her  largest  towns  having  grown  up  with  this 
business,  may  we  not  expect  that  the  lapse  of  the  same  period  will 
give  to  the  manufactures  of  this  country  a  vast  extension  ;  and  that 
the  manufacturing  districts,  particularly  some  sections  of  this  State, 
will  contain  large  and  flourishing  manufacturing  towns,  the  seats  of 
immense  population,  business  and  wealth.  The  woolen  manufactur- 
ing business  has  received  some  attention  in  this  State,  although  it  holds 
but  a  very  subordinate  station,  compared  with  the  cotton  business. 
There  are  at  this  time  about  20  woolen  foctories  in  the  State,  and  27 
clothiers'  works,  for  customers.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  iron  manufacture,  in  some  sections  of  the 
State.  There  are  three  furnaces,  one  of  which  has  been  distinguished 
for  the  excellency  of  its  castings,  particularly  cannon,  two  forges,  three 
anchor  shops  and  one  gun  factory.  Considerable  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  nails,  scythes  and  some  other  articles  in 
the  iron  business,  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Providence  county. 
The  distillation  of  spirit,  both  from  domestic  and  foreign  materials, 
is  an  important  business  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  at 
Newport,  where  large  quantities  of  rum  are  distilled  for  exportation. 
There  are  in  all  1 2  rum  distilleries,  and  several  extensive  gin  distille- 
ries. Shipbuilding  receives  considerable  attention  in  Providence, 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren  and  Pawcatuck.  The  building  of  boats  is 
carried  on  extensively  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  particularly  in 
Cumberland,  where  about  700  are  annually  made.  As  connected 
with  the  ship  building  and  commercial  interests,  large  quantities  of 
cordage  are  manufactured  in  the  commercial  towns.  The  jewelry 
business  receives  great  attention  in  Providence,  where  large  quants 
ties  are  manufactured  for  exportation.  In  Cumberland,  there  is  an 
extensive  marble  manufactory,  affording  a  great  variety  of  articles  for 
various  uses,  which  are  sent  abroad  for  a  market.  The  manufacture 
of  lime  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Smithfield,  and  the  products  of  the 
business  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Union  for  a  market. 
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In  addition  to  the  various  manufacturing  interests,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  mechanical  industry  employed  upon  objects  of  general 
utility,  and  of  domestic  convenience  and  economy,  particularly  in  the 
towns  of  Providence,  Newport,  Bristol,  Warren  and  Pawtucket,  and 
the  villages  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  There  are  in  the  State  140 
grain  mills  and  three  paper  mills. 

Characler  of  tlie  Inhabit ants. —From  the  necessary  influence 
of  moral  causes,  some  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits  of  charac- 
ter in  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  can  be  traced  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  first  settlement,  and  the  peculiar  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  first  settlers.  Among  the  characteristics  most 
prominent,  is  that  of  the  love  of  religious  liberty,  which  pervades  all 
classes.  This  just  and  liberal  sentiment  was  implanted  among  the 
first  settlers  by  the  famous  father  and  founder  of  the  colony,  the 
great  apostle  of  religious  liberty,  Roger  Williams.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  and  most  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony,  having  been  the 
victims  of  a  spirit  of  religious  persecution,  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  sentiments  of  great 
abhorrence  of  religious  severity  and  intolerance,  and  a  consequent 
respect  for  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  spi- 
rit of  religious  liberty,  which  thus  originated,  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  coeval  with  that  of  the  colony,  has  been  universally  cher- 
ished, and  at  all  times  maintained  an  uninterrupted  ascendency.  The 
effects  of  this  excellent  and  truly  christian  spirit  have  been  most  hap- 
py ;  it  having  secured  to  the  State,  from  its  first  settlement  to  the 
present  day,  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and  harmony  among  the  various 
religious  sects,  which  perhaps  has  not  existed  during  the  same  period 
in  any  other  community  in  Christendom.  Was  any  wanted,  this  State 
would  afford  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  salutary  effects  of  legal 
and  practical  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience.  Ano- 
ther striking  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  State,  which,  howev- 
er, they  possess  in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the  other  New- 
England  States,  is  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  persevering  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  community  in  the  world, 
where  the  people  exhibit  more  devotion  to  business,  more  intense- 
uess  of  application,  or  more  ardour  and  perseverance  in  pursuit  of 
the  various  objects  which  occupy  attention,  than  in  Rhode-Island. 

Enterprise  is  not  checked  from  the  want  of  objects.  It  opens  new 
channels  for  business,  and  new  fields  for  industry.  The  want  of  lo- 
cal advantages  interposes  no  obstacles  to  its  operations.  These  may 
be  overcome  by  enterprise  and  industry ;  as  in  Holland,  where 
the  country  itself  has  been  almost  rescued  from  the  domains  of  the 
ocean,  and  where,  although  there  is  little  or  no  grain  raised,  and  no 
forests,  there  are  innumereble  distilleries  and  other  manufactories,  for 
which  the  country  affords  no  facilities  or  advantages.  The  prosperi- 
ty of  a  community  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country,  as  it  respects  soil,  waters,  forests,  &c.  as  upon  the  physi- 
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cal  and  moral  resources  of  its  inhabitants.  Without  the  latter,  the  for 
mer  are  neglected  and  become  useless ;  although  it  is  evident,  that 
when  both  are  united,  the  results  will  be  more  important.  This  State 
possesses  superior  advantages  as  to  navigable  waters,  and  consequently 
for  foreign  trade  ;  but  its  back  country  is  very  limited,  affording  but 
inconsiderable  advantages  for  interior  trade,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  support  of  foreign  commerce.  For  manufactures,  this 
State  has  some  convenient  waters  or  streams  ;  but  these  give  it  no  su- 
perior advantages,  as  like  conveniences  are  to  be  found  in  most  parts 
of  our  country.  It  is  from  the  denseness  and  character  of  its  population, 
that  we  are  to  account  for  its  having  become  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  America.  It  is  that  bold  and  active  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
those  indefatigable  habits  of  industry,  for  which  the  people  of  this  State 
are  distinguished,  which  have  originated,  cherished,  sustained,  and 
which  promise  to  bring  to  maturity  this  great  and  important  national 
interest.  It  is  with  such  a  community,  and  such  only,  that  manufac- 
tures can  be  maintained.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  influence  of 
slavery,  which  produces  the  opposite  of  these  characteristics  and  habits, 
will  forever  exclude  manufactures  from  the  southern  States,  and  keep 
them  dependent,  even  for  the  most  common  and  necessary  products  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  ingenuity  and  industry,  upon  the  north- 
ern and  middle  States,  or  foreign  countries.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
many  evils  of  slavery. 

Government. — The  government  of  the  State  is,  at  the  present  time,, 
founded  on  the  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  colony  by 
Charles  II,  in  1663;  being  now  the  only  State  in  the  Union,  which  is 
without  a  written  constitution  of  civil  government. 

The  obligation  of  the  charter,  as  a  constitution  of  civil  government, 
was  necessarily  abrogated  by  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the 
treaty  of  1783,  dissolving  the  political  connexion  of  these  colonies  with 
Great-Britain.  But  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people,  the  form 
of  the  government,  as  established  by  the  charter,  has  been  preserved 
without  any  essential  variation.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  branches,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  ten  members,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  two  deputies  or  representa- 
tives from  each  town,  with  the  exception  of  Providence,  Portsmouth, 
Warwick  and  Newport ;  the  three  first  of  which  are  entitled  to  four 
representatives,  and  the  last  to  six.  The  representatives  are  chosen 
semi-annually.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor ;  a 
Lieutenant  Governor  is  also  appointed,  on  whom  this  power  devolves, 
in  case  of  the  office  of  Governor  being  vacated.  The  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  have  seats  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Attorney  General ;  who,  toge- 
ther with  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  are  chosen  annually 
by  the  people  or  qualified  electors  of  the  State.    There  are  annually 
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two  stated  sessions  of  the  legisature,  in  the  months  of  May  and  Octo- 
ber, and  usually  two  adjourned  sessions.  The  possession  of  a  freehold 
is  a  necessary  qualification  to  being  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  an 
elector. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  consisting  of  five 
Judges,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the  State ;  the  inferior 
or  county  courts,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  county,  comprising  five 
Judges :  and  in  single  magistrates.  Both  the  supreme  and  county 
courts  hold  two  sessions  annually  in  each  county. 

The  municipal  or  local  authority  is  vested  in  a  town  council,  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  live,  nor  more  than  seven  freeholders,  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  freemen  in  their  primary  assemblies.  This  council  pos- 
sesses ample  authority  to  manage  the  various  concerns  of  the  town, 
and  to  superintend  all  its  local  interests.  The  town  council  have  also 
probate  jurisdiction,  and  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  a  probate 
nature,  which  occur  within  their  respective  towns  ;  an  appeal  being 
allowed  in  most  instances  to  the  higher  courts.  A  town-clerk  is  annu- 
ally chosen  in  each  town,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  town  council  and  of 
the  probate  court,  and  register  of  deeds  for  the  town. 

Institutions  and  Associations.— There  are  at  the  present  time  (1819) 
33  incorporated  banking  institutions  in  this  State,  including  the  branch 
of  the  United  States'  Bank,  at  Providence.  These  banks  are  located 
as  follows  :  seven  at  Providence,  five  at  Newport,  five  at  Bristol, 
three  at  Smithfield,  two  at  Westerly,  one  at  Warren,  one  at  Paw- 
tucket,  one  at  Pawtuxet,  one  at  Cranston,  one  at  Gloucester,  one 
at  Burrellville,  one  at  Scituate,  one  at  Coventry,  one  at  Greenwich, 
one  at  Wickford,  and  one  at  South-Kingston.  Two  of  these  institu- 
tions, one  at  Smithfield  and  one  Bristol,  have  not  yet  commenced  bu- 
siness. 

The  amount  of  banking  capital  here  is  doubtless  much  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union ; 
although  this  excess  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the  num- 
ber of  banks,  as  the  banks  of  this  State,  possess,  comparatively 
with  those  of  most  other  States,  but  moderate  capitals.  The  policy 
or  expediency  of  extending  the  banking  principle,  so  far  as  has  been 
done  in  this  State,  and  especially  of  doing  this  by  the  multiplication  of 
institutions,  as  has  been  the  case  here,  is  at  present,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
garded as  problematical ;  as  there  may  not  as  yet  have  been  sufficient 
experience  of  this  policy  to  authorize  a  satisfactory  decision  as  to  its 
utility.  This  State,  we  believe,  affords  the  first  example  of  a  general 
distribution  of  banks,  especially  in  agricultural  places.  It  has  been  a 
common  sentiment,  that  banking  operations  should  be  confined  to  com- 
mercial towns ;  but  we  see  no  good  reasons  for  this  opinion,  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  owe  its  existence  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
failure  of  some  interior  banks.  But  the  operation  of  banks  ought 
not  to  depend  upon  deposits,  nor  any  other  resource  (as  all  others  must 
be  more  or  less  precarious)  than  a  substantial  capital ;  and  where  this 
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exists,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  banking  operations  cannot  be  as 
safely  and  as  successfully  carried  on  in  an  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
town  as  a  commercial  one,  although  the  former  may  not  admit  of  the 
same  extent  of  business.  The  failure  of  interior  banks  has  doubtless 
been  owing  to  their  having  gone  into  operation  without  a  specie  capi- 
tal. It  is  apparent  that  an  agricultural  district,  of  equal  population  and 
wealth  with  a  commercial  district,  does  not  require  the  same  extent  of 
banking  operations ;  yet,  if  monied  institutions  are  considered  as  a 
convenience,  and  as  contributing  to  the  public  prosperity,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  justness  of  that  policy  which  would  confine  these  ad- 
vantages to  particular  sections,  and  to  particular  classes  of  citizens. 
The  very  appearance  of  a  monopoly  of  privileges  is  objectional,  and 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.  This  State  is  perhaps  the, 
only  one  which  has  attempted  an  experiment,  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
general  distribution  of  banks ;  and  so  far  as  the  trial  has  been  made, 
it  is  believed  that  the  result  is  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  banking  institutions,  there  are  10  Marine  and  Fire  In- 
surance Companies,  possessing,  generally,  ample  capitals  ;  six  of  whsch 
are  in  Providence,  two  in  Newport,  one  in  Bristol  and  one  in  Warren. 

Militia. — The  militia  of  the  State  are  organized  into  one  division, 
four  brigades,  and  fourteen  regiments ;  and,  according  to  the  last  returns 
of  the  Adjutant-General,  amount  to  8350. 

Population,  &c. — The  territorial  limits  of  this  State  heing  very 
small,  it  became,  at  an  early  period,  filled  with  inhabitants  ;  and  has, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  common  with  the  other  New-England  States, 
been  a  nursery  for  the  western  country,  having  afforded  an  immense 
number  of  emigrants,  It  has  also  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  sea- 
men ;  and  the  mercantile  pursuits  and  habits,  which  extensively  prevail, 
have  occasioned  considerable  emigration  to  the  commercial  cities  of 
the  middle  and  southern  States.  From  these  causes,  the  increase  of 
population,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  inconsiderable  ;  although 
it  is  supposed  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  spinning  busi- 
ness, within  the  last  ten  years,  has  in  some  measure  checked  emi- 
gration, and  promoted  an  increase  of  population.  If  this  business 
continues  to  prosper,  and  receives  that  extension,  which  there  is 
reason  to  expect,  it  must  tend  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  State.  Rhode-Island  contained,  in  the  year  1730,  17,9.35  in- 
habitants ;  in  1774,  59,678;  in'  1782,  52,442;  in  1790,  68,825-  in 
1800,  69,122 ;  and  in  1810,  76,931.  The  area  of  the  State,  exclu- 
sive of  the  waters,  being  estimated  at  1095  square  miles,  gives  a  po- 
pulation of  70  to  a  square  mile ;  so  that  this  is  unquestionably  the 
most  populous  State,  in  proportion  to  its  territorial  limits,  in  the 
Union. 

Literature,  Primary  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning. — This 
State  has  not  sustained  a  very  high  reputation  for  literature  ;  and  it 
has  generally  been  considered,  that  what  it  possessed  has  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  towns  of  Providence  and  Newport.  How 
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far  this  opinion  may  have  been  correct,  at  any  former  period,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  the  subject  of 
education,  both  in  the  higher  and  common  branches,  was  formerly  an 
object  of  less  attention  in  this,  than  in  most  of  the  other  New-Eng- 
land States.  But,  however  education  may  have  formerly  been  neg- 
lected, it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  for  some  years  past  it  has  receiv- 
ed an  increasing  attention  ;  and  its  importance  seems  to  have  been 
duly  appreciated.  Primary  Schools  have  been  established  throughout 
the  State,  and  perhaps  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  in  general  are 
under  judicious  and  proper  regulations.  These  schools  are  partly 
maintained  by  public  contributions  and  partly  by  private  subscription, 
from  both  of  which  sources  sufficient  pecuniary  means  are  generally 
derived  to  afford  them  a  good  support.  The  whole  number  of  prima- 
ry schools  in  the  State  exceeds  250,  which  is  a  respectable  number  for 
its  size,  being  more  than  eight  to  a  town. 

For  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  seminaries'established  indifferent  sections  of  the  State.  There 
are  12  or  13  academical  Schools  in  the  State;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  number  of  academies  is  increasing  ;  and  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  that  an  attention  to  the  higher  branches  of 
education  is  becoming  more  popular,  and  an  object  of  more  general 
attention.  The  number  of  young  men  who  have  received  a  college 
education  has  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  as  appears  from 
the  increase  of  students,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. This  institution,  situated  in  a  small  State,  and  almost  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Universities  in  the 
Union,  in  the  two  adjoining  States,  maintains  a  high  reputation  and  a 
very  respectable  patronage,  and  is  a  very  flourishing  institution.  For 
a  description  of  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  Provi- 
dence. 

Newspapers. — There  are  five  newspapers  printed  in  this  State ; 
three  in  Providence,  of  which  two  are  semi-weekly  papers,  and  two 
at  Newport.  These  papers,  it  is  understood,  receive  a  respectable 
patronage  ;  and  there  is  an  increasing  taste  among  the  people  for 
newspaper  reading  ;  a  circumstance,  not  altogether  unimportant,  as  it 
respects  the  general  improvement  of  society.  The  influence  of  news- 
paper publications,  in  "  forming  the  public  mind,"  not  only  upon  po- 
litical but  upon  moral,  social,  and,  in  some  measure,  upon  scientifical 
subjects,  by  their  contributing  to  create  in  the  minds  of  youth  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  a  laudable  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is 
undoubtedly  very  great,  and  in  general  very  salutary.  The  first  news- 
paper printed  in  this  State  was  the  Rhode-Island  Gazette,  which  was 
commenced  in  October  1732,  at  Newport ;  and  the  first  paper  publish- 
ed in  Providence  was  in  1762. 

Public  and  Social  Libraries, — There  are  a  number  of  extensive  and 
valuable  libraries  in  the  State.  The  most  ancient  and  important  is 
l!rat  at  Newport.    This  library,  which  was  established  as  early  as 
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1 747,  contains  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  classic- 
al and  theological  books.  There  are  several  other  valuable  circula- 
ting libraries,  and  more  than  twenty  social  libraries,  the  most  respec- 
table and  extensive  of  which  is  that  of  Providence  ;  having  a  rea^jng 
room  connected  with  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  the  importance 
of  the  general  distribution  of  books,  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
knowledge,  seems  to  be  justly  appreciated  ;  and  that  there  is  a  gene- 
ral disposition  to  encourage  literary  exertions  ;  most  useful  publica- 
tions having  received  a  liberal  patronage  in  this  State.  The  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  from  books  and  periodical  publications,  has  the  most 
happy  influence  upon  society  ;  as  without  these  sources  of  improve- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  overcome  the  stubbornness  of  ignorance,  or 
to  guard  against  rudeness  of  manners  upon  the  one  hand,  or 
levity  and  frivolity  upon  the  other. 

Religion, — From  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  laws  of  this  State 
have  been  remarkably  liberal  upon  this  subject ;  religion  having  from 
the  first  settlement  been  considered  as  a  matter  altogether  abstract, 
and  as  no  way  connected  with  civil  concerns.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  just  and  fundamental  opinion,  the  legislature  has  at  all  times  dis- 
claimed the  right  to  interfere  upon  this  subject ;  and  consequently  the 
laws  have  left  religion  where  it  always  should  be  left,  to  stand  upon  its 
own  foundation.  In  this  respect,  this  State  has  made  an  important  ex- 
periment, and  affords  an  example  of  the  justness  of  the  principle  which 
has  been  supported  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  in  the  worlds 
but  unfortunately  for  a  long  time  without  any  success,  that  Christianity 
will  best  answer  the  ends  of  its  institution,  and  produce  the  most 
good  in  society,  if  left  to  itself.  To  the  liberal  character  of  the 
laws,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  people,  upon  this  subject,  is  in 
some  .measure  to  be  attributed  the  great  number  of  religious  sects 
which  for  a  long  time  have  existed  in  this  State.  Of  these  sects,  the 
Baptists  have  been  and  now  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  Friends  or 
Quakers,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Methodists 
are  numerous  and  respectable  sects  of  Christians.  Some  of  the  Bap- 
tists profess  the  Arminian  tenets,  and  others  are  of  the  Sabbatarian 
faith,  and  observe  the  seventh  day,  or  the  Jewish  sabbath.  Of  the 
latter,  the  most  numerous  societies  are  in  Hopkinton  and  Wester- 
ly. There  are  some  few  Unitarians ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  sect  is  increasing.  There  is  one  society  of  Moravians  in  New- 
port. All  these  different  denominations  have  lived  harmoniously 
together,  each  adhering  to  their  own  creed,  and  worshipping  in  then- 
own  way,  but  no  one  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  others.  The 
clergy  depend  entirely  upon  individual  contributions  ;  yet  it  has  been 
frequently  and  we  believe  very  justly  remarked,  that  they  have  gene- 
rally received  a  very  liberal  support,  and  at  all  times  maintained  a 
suitable  influence  in  society.  The  number  of  religious  societies  and 
churches  has  of  late  considerably  increased.    There  are  now  more 
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than  100  religious  societies  in  the  State,  of  every  description,  most  of 
which  are  accommodated  with  houses  for  public  worship. 

History* — The  design  of  this  work  admits  only  of  a  succinct  notice 
of^*he  most  important  historical  events.  An  ample  history  of  this 
State,  to  he  written  from  authentic  materials,  is  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  any  citizens  of  the  State,  possessing  the  necessary  leisure 
and  scientific  acquirements  for  such  an  undertaking.  Such  is  the  pe- 
rishable nature  of  human  things,  that  facts,  however  important,  are  lia- 
ble, eyen  in  a  short  period,  to  be  partially  lost ;  and  the  subjects  with 
which  they  are  connected,  involved  in  great  obscurity,  unless  they  are 
collected  and  embodied,  and  recorded  in  a  manner  calculated  to  in- 
sure their  preservation. 

The  country  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Rhode-Island 
was  originally  principally  occupied  by  the  Narragansett  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans. Thiswas  one  of  the  mostnumerous  and  powerful  tribes  that  inhab- 
ited the  coast  of  New-England.  The  Wamponogs  inhabited  the  coun- 
try of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Narragansett.  The  precise  period  at 
which  the  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  country  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Narragansett,  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  it 
must  have  been  soon  after  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth.  The  first 
evidence  that  has  been  transmitted,  of  the  Europeans  havingbeen  ac- 
quainted with  this  country,  is  that  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Oldham  at 
Block-Island,  by  the  Indians,  in  1635.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  1636,  by  the  persecuted  and  cele- 
brated Roger  Williams.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  forced  to  quit 
his  family,  in  the  greatest  severity  of  the  winter,  and  to  flee  from  his 
persecutors  into  the  wilderness,  and  seek  an  asylum  among  savages ; 
by  whom,  it  appears,  he  was  received  and  treated  with  kindness  and 
hospitality.  In  a  short  period,  many  others,  who  were  obnoxious  to 
the  unfortunate  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  colony,  follow- 
ed the  example  of  Mr.  Williams;  and  a  regular  settlement  was  soon 
formed,  which  received  constant  accession,  being  an  asylum  for  the 
persecuted  and  disaffected  of  every  description.  From  these  causes, 
the  infant  colony  began  to  flourish  at  an  early  period,  and  soon  be- 
came a  nursery  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  Newport  was 
settled  in  1638,  by  Mr.  Coddington  and  his  associates.  In  1643,  Mr. 
Williams  was  sent  to  England,  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.  In  this  object  he  succeeded,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  organized  accordingly,  and  continued  under  the  authority 
of  this  charter  until  the  year  1663,  when  the  famous  charter  of  Charles 
2d  was  granted,  which  has  remained  the  basis  of  the  government  of 
the  State  until  the  present  time.  This  charter  contained  only  the  out- 
lines or  forni  of  the  government,  leaving  the  colony  to  adopt  its  own 
Jocal  regulations.  As  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence,  the  spirit  of 
the  people  would  show  itself  in  their  laws  ;  and  at  an  early  period,  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  were  recog- 
nized and  established,  and  have  been  ever  since  tenaciously  maintained. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  settlers  became  Baptists,  and  thh 
has  ever  since  remained  the  most  numerous  denomination  of  christians 
in  the  State. 

The  colony  continued  to  increase  and  flourish,  and  enjoyed  compa- 
ratively a  great  portion  of  tranquillity,  until  the  distressing  Indian  war, 
which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1675,  by  the  famous  Indian  sachem 
Philip,  whose  seat  and  residence  was  at  Mount  Hope.  When  the  ele- 
ments of  war  are  once  set  in  agitation,  no  human  foresight  nor  pru- 
dence can  guard  against  their  extension.  This  war,  which  was  by  no  i 
means  serious  at  first,  being  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  was  in  its  pro- 
gress extended  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  the  Narragansetts,  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe  in  New-England,  but  most  of  the  other 
tribes  in  this  region ;  it  becoming  a  general  war  between  all  the  European 
settlements,  and  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  New-Eng- 
land. From  the  threatening  aspect  of  this  war,  uniting  the  hostility  of 
almost  all  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  colonies  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  to  great  exertion.  Accordingly,  in  December  1675,  the 
famous  Narragansett  expedition  was  organized,  consisting  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  the  several  New-England  colonies.  This  expe- 
dition terminated,  after  a  most  desperate  and  obstinate  engagement,  in 
the  capture  of  the  Indian  fortress,  and  nearly  the  entire  destruction  of 
their  forces.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  and 
was  the  most  sanguinary,  as  well  as  the  most  successful  and  important, 
that  ever  occured  in  the  early  wars  with  the  natives.  The  troops  of 
the  colonies  fought  with  the  most  desperate  resolution  and  bravery,  and 
sustained  a  severe  loss  ;  the  Massachusetts  forces  having  3 1  killed  and 
79  wounded ;  and  the  Connecticut  troops  had  91  killed  and  wounded, 
among  whom  were  seven  distinguished  officers. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  loss  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle,  it  being 
estimated  that  700  warriors  were  killed,  and  that  about  300  died  after* 
wards  of  their  wounds,  the  war  was  not  terminated  until  1677  ;  al- 
though Philip,  who  first  engaged  in  it,  and  who  instigated  the  other 
tribes  to  hostilities,  was  killed  12th  of  August,  1676.  After  the  close 
of  this  war,  this  colony  did  not  participate  much  in  the  subsequent 
wars  with  the  Indians  and  French,  owing  principally  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony's  not  being  exposed^  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  being  Friends. 

In  the  revolutionary  war,  this  State  took  an  active  part;  having  at 
an  early  period  disclosed  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  unwarrantable 
acts  of  authority  of  the  British  government,  and  a  determination  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  colonies.  She  furnished,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  the  contest,  her  full  quota  of  men  ;  and  her  sol- 
diers, for  bravery  and  perseverance,  ranked  among  the  first  in  the 
Union.  She  had  the  honour  also  to  afford  a  number  of  excellent  offi- 
cers, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Gen.  Nathaniel  Green,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  age.  This  State  suffered  severely  during 
this  war  j  her  capital  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
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my  5  and  at  the  peace,  its  population  was  3,769  less,  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war ;  the  loss  of  property  was  also  immense,  and  its 
husiness  had  almost  entirely  declined.  Subsequently  to  the  peace, 
every  kind  of  business  here,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  States,  ex- 
perienced great  languor,  and  a  general  state  of  embarrassment  and 
distress  ensued.  Commerce  having  been  diverted  from  its  former 
channels,  and  suffering  from  the  general  embarrassment,  could  not  re- 
cover its  activity.  Anxious  to  alleviate  this  distress,  the  legislature 
had  recourse  to  some  miserable  temporary  expedients,  which  increased 
the  evils  they  were  intended  to  remedy,  and  public  and  private  confi- 
dence became  nearly  destroyed ;  which,  however,  were  restored  by 
time,  the  great  corrective  of  all  sublunary  evils. 

Rhode-Island  was  the  last  of  the  original  States  which  acceded  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  not  ratified  until  the 
26th  of  May,  1790.  The  first  bank  was  incorporated  in  1791  ;  since 
which,  they  have  increased  to  33.  In  1 804,  the  cotton  spinning  business 
first  became  an  object  of  much  attention  in  this  State.  In  September, 
1815,  a  tremendous  gale  occured,  which  did  much  damage  to  the  towns 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Narragansett  bay.  This  State  has  had  the  hon- 
our of  being  the  first  in  the  Union,  to  repeal  or  modify  its  laws  upon 
the  subject  of  usury ;  thus  affording  an  example  of  an  enlightened  po- 
licy, and  a  boldness  of  legislation ;  being  the  first  to  expunge  from  its 
statute  book,  laws  founded  in  the  prejudices  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
which  are  alike  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice,  and  repugnant 
to  sound  policy. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  VIEW 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGE? 

IN  THE  STATE  OF 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE  COUNTY. 


PROVIDENCE,  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  populous  county  in  the 
State,  is  situated  in  its  northern 
section  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Nor- 
folk, in  Massachusetts,  on  the  east 
by  Bristol  county,  in  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  south  by  the  county 


of  Kent  and  the  Narragansett  riv- 
er, and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Its  average  length,  from  east  to 
west,  is  nearly  22  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
is  more  than  1 7  miles  ;  comprising 
an  area  of  about  381  square  miles. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  a  statistical  and  topographical  view  of 
the  several  towns  in  the  county ;  their  situation,  with  relation  to  Pro- 
vidence ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1810;  number  of 
dwelling-houses  ;  religious  societies  ;  schools  ;  banks,  and  post-offi- 
ces. 


Towns.        P.  0. 

Pop. 

D.  H. 

R.  S. 

s. 

B. 

Dist.  from 

Providence. 

1 

10,071 

1300 

8 

5 

7 

Providence. 

Burrellville. 

0 

1,834 

300 

2 

10 

1 

20m.N.  W. 

Cumberland. 

1 

2,110 

309 

4 

9 

0 

8  m.N.  E. 

Cranston. 

1 

2,161 

320 

4 

6 

1 

5  m.  S.  W. 

Gloucester. 

1 

2,310 

400 

C) 

12 

1 

16  m.N.  YV. 

Foster. 

1 

2,613 

400 

3 

10 

0 

15  m.  W. 

Johnston. 

0 

1,516 

233 

2 

7 

0 

5  in.  W. 

North-Providence. 

1 

1,758 

316 

3 

8 

1 

4  m.  N. 

Scituate. 

1 

2,568 

400 

2 

7 

1 

12  m.  W. 

Smithfield. 

1 

3,828 

500 

4 

20 

3 

9  m.  N. 

41 
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The  county  of  Providence  is 
generally  an  uneven  country ;  and 
stome  sections  of  it  present  very 
rugged  features,  being  rocky  and 
hilly ;  but  no  portion  of  it  can  be 
considered  as  mountainous. 

Its  geological  character,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  section,  is 
primitive.  The  prevailing  rocks 
are  granitic.  There  are,  however, 
some  calcareous  strata,  or  lime- 
stone, particularly  in  the  northeas- 
tern section  ;  and  transition  rocks 
are  occasionally  interspersed.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  primitive,  gra- 
velly loam  ;  but  there  are  some 
sections  of  calcareous  loam,  some 
tracts  of  alluvial,  in  the  southeast 
section,  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Narragansett,  and  some  small 
sections  of  plains,  of  a  siliceous 
sand. 

The  mineralogy  of  the  county 
is  but  imperfectly  understood,  ha- 
ving received  but  little  attention. 
Iron  ore  of  different  qualities  has 
been  found  in  various  places.  The 
celebrated  Hope  furnace  is  suppli- 
ed with  ore  of  an  excellent  quality 
from  this  county.  There  arc  some 
indications  of  copper  ore  in  some 
sections  of  the  county.  Limestone 
abounds  in  various  places, and  mar- 
ble is  found  in  these  calcareous 
strata. 

The  forests  of  the  county  are 
considerably  extensive,  and  the 
quality  of  the  timber  very  excel- 
lent. The  trees  are  principally 
deciduous ;  the  most  prevalent  and 
valuable  of  which  are  oak,  walnut 
and  chesnut ;  but  the  forests  com- 
prise various  others  common  to 
this  region.  Timber  near  the  sea 
is  observed  to  be  firmer  and  less 
porous  than  that  in  the  interior. 


The  principal  agricultural  inter- 
ests arise  from  the  grazing  busi- 
ness ;  this  being  a  leading  system 
of  husbandry.  Considerable  at- 
tention however  is  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain,  particularly  In- 
dian corn  ;  barley  and  rye  also  are 
cultivated.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  favourable  for  fruit ;  and  there 
are  many  excellent  orchards  in 
some  sections  of  the  county.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Providence,  consid- 
erable attention  is  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  culinary  vegetables,  for 
the  market  at  that  place. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county  cannot  be  considered  as 
very  flourishing  ;  although  recent- 
ly a  spirit  of  improvement  has  dis- 
closed itself,  and  has  already  pro- 
duced valuable  results  in  the  im- 
portant business  of  husbandry. 

The  extensive  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  this 
county  may  have  in  some  measure 
diverted  the  attention  and  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants  from  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The  waters  of  the  county  are 
abundant,  and  afford  many  con- 
veniences and  advantages.  Upon 
the  southern  border,  are  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Narragansett  river  and 
bay,  which  afford  a  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbour,  and  give  great  fa- 
cilities to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  Providence 
or  Narragansett  river,  are  the  See- 
konk,  which  washes  a  part  of  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  and 
its  principal  branch,  the  Pawtuck- 
et,  which  has  also  several  branch- 
es. This  is  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting mill  stream,  almost  unrival 
led, 
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The  next  most  considerable 
stream  is  the  Pawtuxet,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary, and  has  its  principal  sources 
in  this  county. 

The  Wanasquatucket  and  Ma- 
shasuck  are  valuable  and  interest- 
ing mill  streams,affording  numerous 
excellent  sites  for  mills,  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  hydrau- 
lic works  of  every  description, 
which  are  generally  occupied. 
These  streams  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  Providence  Cove. 

The  commercial  interests  of  this 
county  are  extensive,  and  are  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  town  of 
Providence  ;  which,  for  commer- 
cial enterprise,  activity  and  busi- 
ness, maintains  a  pre-eminent  rank. 
Providence  carries  on  a  trade  with 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  the  most  important 
and  extensive  branches  consist  of 
a  trade  to  the  East-Indies,  with  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  a  coasting  trade 
with  the  southern  States,  consisting 
principally  of  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  county, 
and  the  importation  of  cotton  and 
some  other  southern  staples. 

But  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Providence, 
the  great  interest  for  which  this 
county  is  distinguished,  and  which 
seems  destined  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  important  and  wealthy 
sections  of  the  United  States,  is 
(he  cotton  manufacture.  When  we 
consider  that  it  is  but  about  fifteen 
years  since  this  business  first  re- 
ceived its  principal  impulse,  the 
inauspicious  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  commenced,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  it  has  had  to  en- 
counter, from  the  want  of  practical 
knowledge,  the  prejudice  which  ex- 


isted, the  opposition  from  interest^ 
arising  from  established  commer- 
cial relations,  the  unequal  compe- 
tition which  it  has  had  to  sustain 
with  the  British  manufacturing  in- 
terests ;  when  we  consider  these 
and  other  circumstances,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  it 
has  acquired  the  importance,  and 
grown  to  the  extent  that  it  has.  If 
the  short  and  inauspicious  period 
of  a  few  years  has  produced  such 
results,  what  may  not  be  expected 
in  half  a  century  ?  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  experienced,  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  any  other  country,  of  a 
manufacturing  interest,  unaided  by 
the  power  or  resources  of  govern- 
ment, having  grown  to  such  impor- 
tance in  so  short  a  period.  This 
county  and  vicinity,  having  taken 
the  lead  of  all  other  places  in  the 
Union,  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
it  is  here  that  we  must  look  for 
the  Manchesters  and  Boltons  of 
America ;  and  Providence  will 
thence  become  another  Liverpool, 
the  great  depot  of  manufactures5 
which  will  be  exported  to  every 
part  of  America,  and  to  foreign 
countries.  These  views  may  be 
thought  sanguine,  but  we  trust  that 
they  are  authorized  by  the  ex- 
ampLe  of  England  and  other  ma- 
nufacturing nations,  and  the  known 
enterprise  and  industry  of  our  citi- 
zens. There  are  now  52  cotton 
factories  in  this  county,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  are  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  are  now  in  ope- 
ration. Experience  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  skill  necessary  in  the 
business ;  and  cotton  goods  are 
now  made,  which,  for  style  of  ma- 
nufacture, are  scarcely  inferior  to 
British  fabrics,  whilst  their  texture 
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is  much  more  firm  and  substantial. 
This  business  at  the  present  time 
employs  a  vast  amount  of  capital, 
and  an  immense  aggregate  of  in- 
dustry. 

Another  important  department 
of  manufacturing  industry  is  the 
jewelry  business,  which  is  carried 
on  extensively  in  Providence.  The 
iron  manufacture  is  also  of  consid- 
erable i  mportance,  particularly  the 
casting  business,  which  is  carried 
on  extensively  at  the  Hope  fur- 
nace. Here,  many  of  the  cannon 
belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  cast.  There  are 
also  several  nail  factories,  where 
considerable  business  is  carried  on. 
In  some  sections  of  the  county, 
large  quantities  of  lime  are  manu-l 
factured,  which  are  sent  abroad  for 
•A  market.  There  is  also  an  exten- 
sive marble  factory  in  Cumberland, 
where  large  quantities  of  marble! 


are  manufactured  for  various  uses, 
which  are  sent  to  Providence,  Bos- 
ton and  other  places  for  a  market. 
The  marble  is  obtained  from  the 
lime  rock  quarry  in  Smithfield.  In 
Cumberland,  the  boat  building  bu- 
siness is  carried  on  extensively. 
There  are  1 9  shops  engaged  in  the 
business  ;  and  about  700  boats  are 
built  annually. 

The  woolen  manufacture  re- 
ceives some  attention,  there  being 
9  woolen  factories  in  the  county, 
and  13  cloth  dressing  establish- 
ments, for  customers.  There  are 
in  the  county,  58  grain  mills  and 
311  mercantile  stores.  There  are 
34  religious  Societies  of  every  de- 
scription, 94  schools,  which  are 
provided  with  houses,  11  social  li- 
braries and  15  incorporated  banks. 

The  population  of  the  county,in 
1790,  amounted  to24,391;  in  1800, 
to  25,854  ;  and  in  1 8 1 0,  to  30,769. 
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PROVIDENCE,an  ancient, po- 
pulous and  -  wealthy  commercial 
post  township,  and  semi  metropo- 
lis of  the  State,  is  situated  in  the 
s6iithea$iern  section  of  the  county, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State, 
in  north  lat.  41°  51',  and  71°  10' 
west  Ion.,  30  miles  north  by  west  of 
Newport,  42  miles  southwest  of 
Boston,  and  about  70  miles  east  of 
Hartford,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, on  the  Narragansett  or  Pro- 
vidence river. 

Providence  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  North-Providence, on  the 
<  ast  by  the  Seckonk  river,  which 
-eparatcs  it  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
Pftchifoetts,  tin  the  south  by  the  Nar- 
tagtfftsett  river  and  the  town  of 


Cranston,  and  on  the  west  by  John- 
ston. 

Its  average  length,  from  east  to 
west,  may  be  about  4  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  more  than  2  miles, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  9 
square  miles. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  sections,  by  the  Pro- 
vidence river  and  cove.  The  east- 
ern section  is  generally  elevated  ; 
and  the  geological  structure  and 
soil  of  a  primitive  character,  the 
prevailing  rocks  being  granite,  and 
the  soil  a  gravelly  loam,  considera- 
bly fertile,  and  very  suitable  for 
horticulture  and  the  objects  of  hus- 
bandry, that  invite  attention  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  market  town.  Tlie 
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western  section  presents  different 
geological  features,  being  part  ma- 
rine alluvial,  and  part  light  sandy 
plains. 

The  waters  of  the  town  are  abun- 
dant, and  afford  many  convenien- 
ces, its  eastern  border  being  wash- 
ed by  the  Seekonk,  and  most  of  its 
southern  border  by  the  Narragan- 
sett  river,  and  the  town  intersected 
by  the  Providence  cove  and  river, 
which  form  a  capacious  and  excel- 
lent harbour,  admitting  of  vessels 
of  the  greatest  burthen.  There  is 
an  extensive  cove,which  unites  the 
waters  of  the  Wanasquatucket  and 
the  Mashasuck,  two  convenient  and 
interesting  mill  streams.  Besides 
the  great  bridge,  which  unites  the 
two  sections,  there  are  two  conve- 
nient bridges  across  the  Seekonk  ; 
one  called  the  India  bridge,  and 
the  other  the  Central  bridge,  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town. 

The  fisheries  of  Providence  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  supplying 
the  home  consumption.  The  river 
and  cove  afford  a  tolerable  sup- 
ply both  of  fin  and  shell  fish  of  the 
different  kinds  usually  taken  in  the 
harbours  and  streams  in  New-Eng- 
land. 

Providence  is  well  accommoda- 
ted with  roads,  affording  great  fa- 
cilities   to    intercourse  abroad. 
There  is  a  turnpike  road  leading  to 
Boston,called  the  Pawtucket  turn- 
pike ;  one  leading  to  Worcester, 
called  the  Douglass  turnpike  ;  one 
to  Connecticut,    by  the  way  of]  I 
Gloucester  ;  one  to  Hartford,  thro'ji 
Scituate.and  one  to  Norwich, thro'j  | 
the  same  place.     There  are  also'i 
good   and  convenient    roads  tojj 
Bristol,  Greenwich  and  Taunton. j! 
A  turnpike  road  is  also  in  con-j| 
templation,  to  lead  from  this  placej-j 


to  Pawcatuck,  and  thence  to  Sto~ 
nington.  Besides  these,  there  are 
various  other  roads,  all  of  which 
afford  great  facilities  for  travelling 
and  intercourse,  with  an  extensive 
interior  country,  rich  in  the  resour- 
ces of  agricultural  opulence  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  navigation  and  commercial 
interests  of  Providence  are  very 
important,  and  have  been  constant- 
ly increasing  with  the  growth  of 
the  town,  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment. The  natural  advantages  of 
this  place  for  commercial  pursuits 
are  considerable.  But  the  exten- 
sive developement  of  its  commer- 
cial interests,  and  its  steady  and 
growing  prosperity,  have  proceed- 
ed principally  from  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  few  towns  in  the  United 
States  where  the  merchants  have 
been  more  distinguished  for  their 
intelligence,  enterprise,  industry 
and  perseverance,  than  those  of 
this  town,  or  where  commercial  en- 
terprise and  exertions  have  been 
attended  with  more  successful  re- 
sults. The  idea  of  commerce  has 
long  been  associated  with  that  of 
wealth  ;  and  this  may  be  true,  in  a 
local  sense,  although  false,  as  ap- 
plicable to  a  nation.  The  useful 
commerce  of  a  nation  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  its  exports ;  and 
consequently  its  extent  does  not 
depend  upon  the  capital  and  indus- 
try which  it  can  command,  but  up- 
on the  aggregate  enterprise  and 
industry  which  are  employed  at 
home.  But  local  advantages  for 
business,  abundant  capital,  and  ex- 
traordinary commercial  enterprise, 
may  produce,  for  a  single  town,  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. And  hence  Providence  exhib- 
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its  greatcommercial  prosperity,and 
possesses  an  aggregate  of  wealth, 
which,  perhaps,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  town  of  its  size  in  the  Union. 
Providence  carries  on  a  trade  with 
most  parts  of  the  world  ;  but,  for 
some  years  past,  the  East-India 
trade  has  been  the  most  important 
and  extensive.  There  is  supposed 
to  be  about  5000  tons  of  shipping 
employed  in  this  trade.  Next  to 
this,  the  most  important  branches 
of  foreign  trade  are  a  trade  with 
the  Baltic  and  north  of  Europe, 
and  a  trade  with  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba. There  is  an  active  and  exten- 
sive coasting  trade  carried  on  with 
the  southern  States,  connected 
principally  with  the  cotton  busi- 
ness. There  are  5  or  6000  tons  of 
shipping  supposed  to  be  employed 
in  this  trade.  The  whole  amount 
of  shipping  owned  in  Providence, 
in  1805,  was  14,856  tons;  and  at 
the  present  time  ( 1 8 1 9)  it  amounts 
to  19,000  tons,  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  There  are  about  10 
vessels  constantly  employed  in  the 
exportation  of  the  products  of  the 
cotton  manufactories  in  the  vicinity 
of  Providence.  There  are  also  a 
great  number  of  packets,  which  ply 
constantly  between  Providence  and 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  the 
numerous  villages  on  the  shores  of 
the  Narragansett. 

There  are,  in  Providence,  about 
40  houses  concerned  in  navigation, 
20  wholesale  and  retail  Dry  Goods 
Stores,  10  houses  engaged  wholly 
in  the  sale  of  domestic  Goods,  30 
wholesale  Grocery  Stores,  and  1 40 
retail  Grocery,  Provision  &  Crock- 
ery Stores,  1 1  Druggists'  Stores, 
10  Jewelry  and  Watch  makers' 
Stores,  6  Hard- ware  Stores,  2 
wholesale   Crockery    Stores,  4 


Book  Stores,  3  Paper  Hanging 
Stores,  10  Shoe  Stores,  6  Hat 
Stores  and  3  Confectionary  Shops 
or  Stores. 

The  commercial  interests  of 
Providence  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, different  from  those  of  any 
other  place  in  the  United  States  ; 
being  connected  with,  and  suppor- 
ted by  the  manufacturing  interests 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Providence,  al- 
though it  did  not  receive  much  at- 
tention, until  about  .fifteen  years 
since,  now  forms  an  important 
and  growing  interest,  employing  a. 
vast  capital,developing  a  new  field 
for  enterprise,  and  new  sources  of 
industry.  Some  idea  can  be  form- 
ed of  the  progress  of  this  business,' 
from  the  fact,  that  in  this  short  pe- 
riod, the  cotton  factories  situated 
in  this  State,  and  in  the  adjoining 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, near  the  borders  of  this 
State,  so  that  the  business  of  all 
of  them  is  principally  transacted  in 
Providence,  have  multiplied  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  more  than 
100.  From  this  view  of  the  exten- 
sion which  has  already  been  given 
to  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  this  business  can  be 
;  sustained,and  continues  to  prosper, 
Providence  must  become  a  great 
depot  of  manufactures  ;  and  will, 
at  no  distant  period,  maintain  the 
character  in  the  United  States  that 
Liverpool  does  in  England.  And 
it  is  believed,  that  the  success  of 
this  manufacture  is  no  longer  prob- 
lematical ;  the  practical  know- 
ledge which  has  been  acquired, 
and  the  improvements  which  nave 
been  made,  the  results  of  experi- 
ence, the  high  reputation  which 
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the  fabrics  have  acquired,  the  fa- 
vourable change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  and  habits 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  trying  vi- 
cissitudes and  depressions  which 
the  business  has  encountered, seem 
to  authorize  the  belief,  that  it  has 
survived  the  crisis,  and  that  it  will 
become  a  permanent,  extensive 
and  important  interest,  affording 
both  individual  and  national  wealth 
and  independence.  The  various 
interests  and  concerns,  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
already  contribute  greatly  towards 
the  business  of  this  town,  The 
importation  of  cotton,  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  manufactures,  vending 
of  them  at  home,  transportation, 
&c.  have  already  become  impor- 
tant and  extensive  branches  of  bu- 
siness. There  are  5  Cotton  Facto- 
ries in  this  town,2  Bleaching  estab- 
lishments and3Dye-houses,  There 
are  2  Woolen  Factories,  4  Rum 
Distilleries,  1  Gin  Distillery,  1  Pa- 
per Mill,  1  Grain  Mill,  1  Oil  Mill, 
2  Clothiers'  works,  3  Rope  walks 
and  2  Spermaceti  works. 

There  is  considerable  ship-buil- 
ding carried  on  in  Providence ;  but 
the  most  important  manufacturing 
interest,  next  to  that  of  cotton, 
is  the  jewelry  business.  There 
are  10  shops  or  manufactories  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  at  most  of 
which,  large  quantities  of  goods, 
of  almost  every  description,  in  the 
jewelry  line,  are  manufactured  for 
exportation. 

Providence  is  only  a  town  cor- 
poration. The  most  compact  part 
of  it  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  sections,  by  Providence 
river,  which  are  connected  by  a 
bridge.  It  is  built  on  about  50 
streets,  of  which,  the  principal  is 


Main-street,  extending  from  Con- 
stitution hill  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  town.  This  street  has  a  ser- 
pentine direction,  and  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  river  and  cove,  nearly 
through  the  town,  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction.  An  ex- 
tension of  this  street,  in  the  lower 
ipart  of  the  town,  is  called  Broad- 
iway.  On  Main-street,  stand  a 
'number  of  the  public  buildings, 
{and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
|  the  stores  and  offices.  This  is  the 
most  ancient  and  populous  street 
in  the  town,  and  in  general  is  well 
built,  and  comprises  a  number  of 
stately,  elegant  and  durable  brick 
edifices.  Market-square  extends 
from  this  street  to  the  bridge, 
which  connects  the  two  divisions 
of  the  town. 

Next  to  Main-street,  the  two 
most  important  streets  are  Way- 
bossett  and  Westminster.  The 
former  has  a  serpentine  direction^ 
and  is  very  populous.  It  branches 
from  Westminster-street,  near  the 
bridge,  and  unites  with  it  at  High- 
street.  This  is  a  very  active  and 
busy  street,possesses  great  wealths 
a  dense  population,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
commercial  business  of  the  town* 
Westminster-street  extends  in  a 
direct  line  to  High-street,  is  well 
built  and  populous,  and  comprises 
a  number  of  stores.  East  Water- 
street,  which  has  been  principally 
built  since  the  memorable  gale,  in 
September  1815,  is  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive commercial  business.  Be- 
nefit-street is  an  elevated  and  pros- 
pective situation,  to  the  east  of 
Main-street.  There  are  nun  3rous 
other  streets,  many  of  which  are 
well  built  and  populous.  Exten- 
sive improvements  have  been  made 
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upon  the  river,  since  the  Septem 
ber  gale,  in  181 5.  Many  addition 
al  wharves  have  been  constructed, 
and  existing  ones  enlarged  and  re 
paired.    The  general  appearance 
of  Providence  is  that  of  a  growing, 
wealthy  and  flourishing  commer- 
cial town,  distinguished  for  its  ac- 
tivity, diversity,  and  extent  of  bu- 
siness. 

There  are,  in  Providence,  at 
this  time,  about  1300  Dwelling- 
houses,  and  more  than  1000  other 
buildings.  There  are  about  245 
Mercantile  establishments  of  eve- 
ry description,  and  12  Public  Inns. 

Providence  abounds  with  moni- 
ed  institutions.  It  possesses  7 
Banks,  viz.  Providence  Bank,  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  422,000  dollars  ; 
Exchange  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
400.000  dollars  :  Roger  Williams 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  150,000 
dollars;  Union  Bank,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  250,000  dollars  ;  Merchants' 
Bank,  having  a  capital  of  300,000 
dollars ;  Eagle  Bank,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  1 00,000  dollars,  and  a  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank. 

There  are  6  Insurance  Compa 


lues 
pany 


Washington  Insurance  Corn- 


having  a  capital  of  1 .32,000 
dollars  ;  Peace  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, capital  70,000  dollars  ;  Union 
Insurance  Company,  Eagle  Insur- 
ance Company,  capital  45,000  dol- 
lars ;  Columbian  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  capital  1 00,000  dollars  ; 
and  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. There  are  15  Auctioneers 
and  1  Exchange-office. 

There  are,  in  Providence,  4 
Printing-offices,  3  Newspaper  es- 
tabiisbments,  1  Public  Library  with 
a  reading  room  connected  with  it, 
5  Public  Schools,  which  arc  well  j 
supported,  and  comprise  usuallyj 


about  1000  scholars.  These  schools 
are  under  judicious  regulations, 
provided  with  good  instructors, 
and,  in  general,  well  conducted,  as 
primary  schools.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  number  of  good  pri- 
vate schools,  for  the  instruction  of 
both  sexes,and  some  for  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  There  is 
a  charity  school  for  people  of 
colour,  which  is  well  attend- 
ed. 

Of  the  more  important  institu- 
tions of  learning,  there  are  2  Aca- 
demies, which  are  respectable  and 
flourishing  seminaries,  and  1  Uni- 
versity.    An  Academy  also  has 
recently  been  established  by  the 
Society  of  Friends.    It  is  accom- 
modated with  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious building,  provided  with  good 
instructors,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
flourishing.     Brown  University, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  re- 
spectable institutions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  located  in  this  town* 
The  College  edifice  is  situated  in 
Prospect-street,  and  has  a  very  el- 
evated and  prospective  site.    It  is 
a  brick  structure  of  1 50  feet  by  46, 
s  four  stories  high,  has  48  rooms 
for    students,    and   eight  large 
rooms  for  public  uses.    This  insti- 
tution was  originally  established  at 
Warren,  in  1764,  and  was  remov- 
d  to  Providence  in  1770.  The 
present  name  of  this  institution 
was  bestowed  upon  it,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  its  principal  benefac- 
tor.   The  President  and  majority 
of  the  Trustees  are  required  to  be 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The 
College  authority  consists  of  the 
President,  Professors  and  Tutors* 
There  are  eight  professorships ; 
one  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  one  of  Law,  one  of 
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Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphys- 
ics, one  of  Oratory  and  Belles-let- 
tres, one  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
one  of  Materia  Medica  and  Bota- 
ny, one  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Physic,  and  one  of  Chemistry. 
There  are  three  Tutors.  There 
is  a  valuable  library  belonging  to 
the  institution,  of  about  4000  vo- 
lumes ;  in  addition  to  which,  a  do- 
nation has  recently  been  made  by 
the  late  Rev.  William  Richards,  of 
Lynn,  in  England,  of  1200  vo- 
lumes. The  philosophical  appa- 
ratus is  extensive  and  complete. 
The  number  of  students  at  the 
present  time  (1819)  is  about  126. 
There  is  a  Grammar  School  con- 
nected with  this  institution,  which 
comprises  about  30  students. 

There  are,  in  Providence,  8  Re- 
ligious Societies  ;  3  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  2  of  Baptists,  1  of  Epis- 
copalians, 1  of  Friends,  and  1  of 
Methodists.  These  several  Socie- 
ties are  accommodated  with  hous- 
es for  public  worship,  some  of 
which  are  stately  and  elegant.  The 
first  Congregational  church  is  a 
spacious  stone  edifice,  constructed 
and  finished  in  a  style  of  great 
taste  and  elegance,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  arts.  It  stands  on 
Benefit-street,  and  has  an  interest- 
ing and  prospective  situation.  The 
first  Baptist  church,  situated  in 
Main-street,  is  a  stately  and  superb 
edifice,  very  spacious  ;  being  about 
80  feet  square.  The  Episcopal 
church,  situated  also  upon  Main- 
street,  is  a  large  and  elegant  stone 
structure.  Besides  the  churches, 
the  public  buildings  consist  of  a 
Courthouse,  Market  house,  Town 
house,  a  Theatre,  a  Gaol  and  Hos- 
pital. 
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The  government  of  the  town  of 
Providence  is  vested  in  a  Bonrd, 
called  the  Town  Council,  consist- 
ing, usually,  of  five  members,  who 
are  chosen  annually  by  the  peo- 
ple in  their  primary  assemblies. 
One  of  the  members  officiates  as 
president  of  the  council.  This 
town  council  possesses  extensive 
and  various  powers  ;  the  police  or 
internal  concerns  of  the  town  be- 
ing entirely  entrusted  to  them, 
They  have  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  town  poor,  or  paupers,  and 
the  Various  concerns  of  the  town. 
The  annual  expenditures  of  the 
town  are  about  $25,000,  inclusive 
of  some  appropriations  for  public 
improvements.  The  ordinary  dis- 
bursements are  principally  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  town  paupers, 
the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
and  maintaining  and  superintend- 
ing the  internal  police  of  the  town. 
The  revenue  is  derived  from  direct 
taxes,  licenses  to  retailers,  and 
some  other  sources  of  indirect  re- 
venue. 

History. — Providence  was  first 
settled  in  1636,  by  that  distinguish- 
ed advocate  of  religious  liberty, 
Roger  Williams,  and  four  asso- 
ciates. Mr.  Williams  was  banish- 
ed for  heresy,  by  the  government 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  his  family 
and  connections  in  Salem,  during 
the  inclement  season  of  winter,and 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  wilderness, 
and  among  savages.  He  accord- 
ingly retired  to  Providence,  then 
a  frightful  wilderness,  and  the 
abode  of  wild  beasts  and  savages  : 
who,  however,  were  more  humane 
than  his  persecutors,  and  received 
him  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 
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He  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract 
of  land,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  town  of  Providence., 
which  he  appropriately  named,  re- 
garding his  preservation  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  providential  interposition. 
The  infant  colony  soon  began  to 
flourish,  and  exhibited  great  in- 
crease of  numbers,  which  was  in 
some  measure  the  effect  of  the 
mistaken  spirit  of  religious  intole- 
rance, which  prevailed  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony.    Almost  with 
the  very  commencement  of  the  co- 
lon}^ very  liberal  and  ample  pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  security 
of  religious  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  conscience  ;  so  that  the  seeds 
of  the  principles  of  religious  liber- 
ty, having  been  thus  early  implant- 
ed, have  taken  deep  root,  and  pro- 
duced, in  each  succeeding  age,  the 
salutary  fruits  of  chanty,  peace, 
harmony,  and  a  spirit  of  toleration, 
in  matters  of  religion.    The  name 
of  Roger  Williams  will  be  enrolled 
among  the  most  early  and  distin- 
guished founders  of  religious  lib- 
erty. Mr.  Williams  became  a  Bap- 
tist, a  short  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement  of 
Providence,  and  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  first  Baptist  church. 
Providence  suffered  considerably 
in  the  Indian  war  of  1675,  but  has 
experienced  few  extraordinary  vi- 
cissitudes or  calamities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  memorable  gale, 
which  occurred  in  Sep.  1815.  This 
gale  will  long  be  remembered,  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
calamitous  that  was  ever  witnessed 
in  New-England.    It  occurred  on 
Saturday  the  23d  of  September. 
A  most  furious  storm  commenced 
in  the  morning,  the  wind  being  in 
a  southeasterly  direction.  Be- 


tween 8  and  9  o'clock,  the  tide 
rose  1 2  feet  higher  than  the  usual 
spring  tides  ;  and,  overflowing  the 
usual  barriers,  the  water  rushed  in- 
to the  town,  spreading  devastation 
and  ruin  in  every  direction.  The. 
vessels  were  principally  forced 
from  their  moorings,  and  driven 
with  irresistible    fury  into  the 
streets,  or  stranded  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  cove.  The  great  bridge 
connecting  the  two  sections  of  the 
tdwn  was  swept  away,  and  most  of 
the  wharves  were  destroyed.  The 
water  was  precipitated  with  asto- 
nishing velocity  and  force,  into  the 
centre  of  the  town,  overturning 
stores,  ware-houses,  dwelling-hou- 
ses and  other  buildings,  sweeping 
their  contents  into  the  streets  or 
the  great  cove.    One  church  was 
entirely  demolished.    The  whole 
town  presented  a  scene  of  devasta- 
tion and  ruin ;  vessels,  buildings, 
furniture  and  merchandize  being 
thrown  together  in  confusion  and 
disorder  ;    the    expectations  of 
youth,  the  reliance  of  age,  and 
the  industry  of  years,  being,  in 
some  instances,  swrept  awray  in  a 
moment — a  scene,  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, affording  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  w  eakness 
and  impotence  of  man,  and  of  his 
dependence  upon  "  him  who  rides 
upon  the  wind,  and  directs  the 
storm."    The  loss  sustained  by 
individuals  was  estimated  at  near- 
ly a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
Biography.    The  Hon.  Stephen 
Hopkins,  a  distinguished  patriot 
and  statesman,  was  a  native  of  that 
part  of  Providence  which  now 
forms  the  town  of  Scituate.  He 
was  born  in  March  1 707.    In  his 
youth,  he  disclosed  high  promise 
of  talents,  and  soon  became  es- 
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teemed  for  his  growing  worth,  his 
«arly  virtues,  and  his  regular  and 
useful  life.  At  an  early  period,  he 
was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  was  employed  extensively 
in  the  business  of survejing  lands, 
and  was  appointed  to  various  oth- 
er offices,  some  of  which  were  re- 
sponsible and  important ;  and  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  all,  with 
great  ability  and  faithfulness,  and 
with  equal  advantage  to  his  own 
reputation  and  the  public  interest. 
In  1754,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
which  assembled  at  Albany,  to  di- 
gest and  concert  a  plan  of  union 
for  the  colonies.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  was  chosen  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  colo- 
ny of  Rhode-Island  ;  and  in  1755, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  colony,  and 
continued  in  this  dignified  and  im- 
portant station  about  eight  years, 
but  not  in  succession.  He  was  also 
for  several  years  chancellor  of  the 
College.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  difficulties  between  the  co- 
lonies and  Great  Britain,  Gov. 
Hopkins  took  an  early,  active  and 
decided  part  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer. He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in 
support  of  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  colonies,  called  "  the  Rights  of 
the  Colonies  examined,"  which 
was  published  by  order  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  immortal  Congress  of 
'76,  which  declared  these  States, 
(then  colonies)  to  be  "  free,  sove- 
reign and  independent and  his 
signature  is  attached  to  this  sub- 
lime and  important  instrument, 
which  has  no  example  in  the  ar- 
chives of  nations. 


Gov.  Hopkins  was  not  only  dis- 
tinguished as  a  statesman  and  pat- 
riot, but  as  a  man  of  business  ;  ha- 
ving been  extensively  engaged  in 
trade  and  navigation,  and  also  con- 
cerned in  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture. He  was  a  decided  advo- 
cate, and  a  zealous  supporter,  both 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  firm 
patriot,  a  friend  to  his  country,  and 
a  patron  of  useful  public  institu- 
tions. He  possessed  a  sound  and 
discriminating  mind,  and  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding; 
was  alike  distinguished  for  his  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues,  being  an 
able  and  faithful  public  officer,  and 
an  eminently  useful  private  citi- 
zen. 

Gov.  Hopkins  finished  his  long, 
honourable  and  useful  life,  on  the 
20th  July,  1785,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr.  Benjamin  JVest:  a  celebra- 
ted mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, was  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town.  He  was  born 
in  Rehoboth,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1 730.  Dr.  West  was  en- 
tirely self  taught.  The  scientific 
eminence  to  which  he  attained 
was  the  result  of  his  vigorous  na- 
tive genius,  and  indefatigable  ap- 
plication and  perseverance.  In 
early  life,  his  advantages  for  ob- 
taining an  education  were  ex- 
tremely limited  ;  and  he  was  also 
for  a  long  period  in  very  indigent 
circumstances.  The  obstacles, 
therefore,  which  circumstances 
threw  in  his  way  to  the  at- 
tainment of  literary  distinction, 
were  of  the  most  formidable  na- 
ture ;  having  to  contend  not  only 
with  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  want  of  early  opportunities  and 
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instruction,  but  subject  to  all  the 
privations  and  embarrassments  in- 
separable from  poverty  ;  and  obli- 
ged to  devote  almost  his  whole 
time  and  attention,  to  procure  a 
subsistence.  But  all  these  obsta- 
cles, as  great  as  they  were,  were 
not  sufficient  to  discourage  him  in 
his  favourite  pursuit,  or  to  check 
the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  and  under 
these  embarrassments  and  difficul- 
ties, he  made  great  progress  in  ma- 
thematics, which  was  his  favourite 
science,  and  made  extensive  and 
solid  acquisitions  in  general  know- 
ledge. 

About  the  year  1 753,  he  remov- 
ed to  Providence,  where  he  open- 
ed a  school ;  which,  however,  after 
some  time,  he  relinquished,  from 
an  expectation  of  improving  his 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits.  While 
in  this  occupation,  he  opened  the 
first  book-store  established  at  Pro- 
vidence. He  continued  in  this  bu- 
siness until  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  when  his 
•affairs  having  become  embarrass- 
ed, he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
•  ommercial  business  entirely,  and 
seek  some  other  employment  for 
the  support  of  his  numerous  fami- 
ly. While  in  commercial  pursuits, 
he  found  some  leisure,  and  pursu- 
ed with  great  ardour  his  favourite 
study,  the  mathematical  sciences* 
About  the  year  1763,  he  commen- 
ced the  publication  of  an  almanac, 
the  astronomical  calculations  be- 
ing designed  for  the  meridian  of 
Providence  ;  and  continued  this 
publication  annually,  until  about 
(he  year  1793.  In  or  about  the 
year  1766,  he  calculated  an  alma- 
nac for  the  meridian  of  Halifax  ; 
and  he  continued  annually  to  fur- 


nish a  copy  of  an  almanac  calcu- 
lated for  this  meridian,  until  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  in  1812,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period, 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  which 
occurred  on  the  3d  of  June,  1 769,. 
and  that  of  Mercury,  which  hap- 
pened in  November  following,  af- 
forded him  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  a  more  conspi- 
cuous reputation,  as  a  mathemati- 
cian and  astronomer.  As  early  as 
1 766,  he  made  some  very  judicious 
observations  upon  a  comet  that 
appeared  that  year,  which  he  com- 
municated ta  Professor  Winthrop 
of  Cambridge* 

He  also  furnished  a  communi- 
cation for  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  on  the  subject  of  the 
aforesaid  transit  of  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury.  About  this 
period,  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  led  him  to  a  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  char- 
acters in  our  country,  upon  various 
mathematical  &;  astronomical  sub- 
jects. In  1770,  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Cambridge  College.  During 
the  revolutionary  war,  Dr.  West 
was  a  zealous  patriot ;  and  Provi- 
dence being  a  depot  for  military 
stores  and  supplies,  for  the  Ameri- 
can army,  he  was  engaged  in  ma- 
nufacturing clothing,  for  the  public 
or  continental  troops,  and  continu- 
ed in  this  occupation  during  most 
of  the  war.  During  this  period,, 
also,  he  persevered  in  his  mathe- 
matical inquiries,  with  unabated 
ardour,  and  frequently  favoured 
the  public  with  the  result  of  his 
investigations.  In  1781,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
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the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  received  their 
diploma.  Soon  after  this,  he  re- 
sumed his  former  occupation  of 
instructing  a  school,  and  continued 
in  this  employment  until  1786, 
when  he  was  elected  a  Professor 
of  Matliematics  and  Astronomy,  in 
Rhode-Island  College  ;  but  did  not 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  professorship,  until 
1783.  During  this  interval,  he 
officiated  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, in  the  Protestant  Epi- 
copal  Academy  at  Philadelphia. 
Whilst  here,  he  enjoyed  the  socie- 
ty, esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
first  scientific  characters  in  this 
metropolis ;  among  whom  were 
the  immortal  Franklin  and  Ritten- 
house.  In  1788,  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  ; 
and  at  the  commencement,in  1792, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  upon  him,  for  his  distin- 
guished services  to  science  and  so- 
ciety. He  continued  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  and  discharged  its 
important  duties  with  great  ability, 
and  with  equal  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  institution, 
until  1799,  when  he  retired  from  a 
station  to  which  he  had  imparted 
more  honour  than  he  had  derived 
from  it.  In  1 802,  in  consequence 
of  his  distinguished  reputation  and 
important  serv  ices,  he  was  appoin- 
ted Post-master,  at  Providence.  In 
this  situation,  he  remained  until 
his  death,  1 3th  August,  1813,  in 
the  33d  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Dr.  West  affords  a 
conspicuous  example,  how  much 
success,  even  in  the  higher  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,depends  upon  our- 
selves ;  of  the  important  results  of, 
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persevering  application,  and  that 
native  genius,  unassisted  and  with- 
out a  guide  to  direct  its  course,  m 
capable  of  overcoming  all  obsta- 
cles, and  of  attaining  to  the  sum- 
mit of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though Dr.  West  never  attained 
to  that  distinguished  pre-eminence 
in  society,  to  which,  from  his  ge- 
nius, his  learning  and  his  patriot- 
ism, he  was  entitled,  yet  he  ac- 
quired a  distinction  more  novel 
and  important,  the  reputation  of 
being  a  mathematician,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  patriot,  a  useful  citizen 
and  an  honest  man. 

The  gallant  and  much  lamented 
Capt.  William  Henry  Allen,  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  on  board  the 
Argus  sloop  of  war,  in  the  action 
of  the  14th  August,  1 813,  in  which 
the  Argus  was  overpowered  by  a 
superior  force,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  He  was  the  son  of  Gen.. 
William  Allen,  a  brave  and  distin- 
guished revolutionary  officer,  and 
was  born  21st  October,  1784.  In 
the  morning  of  life,  when  the  vig- 
orous intellect  of  manhood  had 
scarcely  begun  to  expand  from  its 
germ,  he  disclosed  the  «  bent  of 
his  mind,"  an  uncommon  ardonr 
for  distinction,  and  love  of  virtuous 
fame.  At  this  early  period,  also, 
he  discovered  a  surprisingly  inqui- 
sitive mind,  and  a  romantic  incli- 
nation to  visit  foreign  countries, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  variety  of  character  and  man- 
ners, the  result  of  different  politi- 
cal and  religious  institutions,  and 
various  other  moral  causes,  which 
belongs  to  the  human  family.  It 
was  from  the  influence  of  these  dis- 
positions and  views,  that  he  deter- 
mined upon  entering  into  the  na- 
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val  service  of  his  country,  which  If  commanded   by   Capt.  Barron 


he  accordingly  did,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1800,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  midshipman.  In  the  month  of 
August  following,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  frigate  George  Washing- 
ton, commanded  by  Ca.pt.  Camp- 
bell, and  sailed  for  Algiers.  Un- 
der the  instructions,  and  from  the 
examples  of  this  excellent  officer, 
Capt.  Allen  made  astonishing  pro- 
ficiency in  naval  tactics,  and  se- 
cured the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  superior  officers,  and  the 
approbation  of  his  government. 
On  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  in 
1801,  Capt.  Allen  was  retained  in 


and  whilst  in  this  situation,  he 
was  destined    to    experience  a 
mortification  which  he  little  ex- 
pected.    During  that  unfortunate 
'and  disgraceful  affair  between  the 
i  Chesapeake  and  the  English  frig- 
|  ate  the  Leopard,  Lieut.  Allen,  not- 
|  withstanding  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  did  not  forget  that 
he  was  an  American  officer ;  nor 
could  he  restrain  the  strong  im- 
pulse of  native  bravery.    He  dis- 
charged the  only  gun  that  was  fir- 
!  ed  by  the  American  frigate  on  that 
•occasion.    At  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  Capt.  Allen  was 


the  service  ;  and  having  previously !  employed  as  first  Lieutenant  ori 
arrived  in  America,  he  soon  after! (board  the  frigate  United  States, 


embarked  on  board  the  frigate  Phi 
ladelphia,  for  another  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  during  this 
cruise,  he  visited  Constantinople 
He  made  several  subsequent  voy- 
ages to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  midshipman,  and  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  and  taste,  by  viewing 
the  romantic  and  classical  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  all  these 
voyages,  Mr.  Allen  conducted  him- 
self with  propriety  and  fidelity,and 
manifested  much  devotion  to  the 
service  and  the  interests  of  his 
country.    In  1 805,  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  and  was  again  destined 
to  visit  the  Mediterranean,on  board 
the  frigateConstitution,  then  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Rogers.  During 
this  voyage,  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ci- 
ties of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia, 
in  Italy.    Having  again  returnee" 
from  the  Mediterranean,  Lieut 
Allen  was  appointed  third  Lieuten 
ant  On   board  the  Chesapeake 


;  commanded  by  that  distinguished 
|  officer,  Com.  Decatur,  and  was  in 
j  the  glorious  action  of  the  25th  Oct. 
j  1 8 1 2,  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Macedonian.    In  this 
;  splendid  and  almost  unequalled  en- 
|  gagement,  Lieut.  Allen  was  highly 
distinguished  for  his  activity,  skill 
and  bravery,  being  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  had  had  of  displaying  his 
[superior  knowledge  in  naval  tac- 
j  tics,  his  ardent  patriotism,  and  that 
j  undaunted  courage,  which  formed 
I  the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  his 
character.    To  him  was  confided 
the  service  of  conducting  the  Ma- 
cedonian into  port ;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  he  had  to  encounter, 
he  succeeded  in  doing;  and,  amidst 
the   acclamations   of  thousands, 
safely  anchored  her  in  the  harbour 
of  New- York. 

After  a  short  repose,  Lieut.  Al- 
len was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Argus  sloop  of 
war,  to  conduct  the  American  mi- 
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nister,  the  successor  of  Barlow,  to 
France,  and  thence  to  cruise  for 
the  annoyance  of  the  British  com- 
merce. This  was  a  hazardous  na- 
val enterprise  ;  but  Capt.  Allen, 
considering  that,  whilst  in  the  em- 
ploy of  his  country,  his  services 
and  his  life,  if  circumstances  re- 
quired it,  were  to  be  devoted  to 
her  interests,  engaged  in  it  with 
great  alacrity  ;  and  after  a  voyage 
of  twenty-three  days,  anchored 
safely  at  Port  L'Orient.  From 
this  place,  he  proceeded  to  cruise 
in  the  Irish  channel ;  where,  after 
the  most  active  and  successful  ex- 
ertions in  annoying  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy,  and  having  captured 
or  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
their  vessels,  almost  within  sight  of 
their  own  shores,  he  fell  in  with 


the  British  ship  Pelican,  which  he 
engaged,  but  was  overpowered  by 
a  vastly  superior  force  ;  the  Peli- 
can being  joined  by  another  vessel 
during  the  action.  In  this  action^ 
which  occurred  on  the  1 4th  Aug. 
Capt.  Allen  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  on  the  1 8th,  at  Mill 
Prison  Hospital,  in  Plymouth,  and 
was  interred  with  military  honours* 
This  gallant  and  youthful  hero  was 
but  28  years  of  age  at  his  death. 
His  name  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  naval  heroes  of 
his  country  ;  and  his  fair  fame,  un- 
extinguished by  time,  will  beam 
like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  the  constellation  of  America^ 
patriots  and  heroes,  which  is  des- 
tined to  illume  this  western  hemis- 
phere. 


BURRELLVILLE. 


BURRELLVILLE,a  town  of  re- 
cent date,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  State,  about  20 
miles  northwest  from  Providence  ; 
bounded  north  on  Massachusetts, 
west  on  Connecticut,  south  on 
Gloucester,  and  east  on  Smithfield. 
It  is  about  12  miles  in  length,  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  5  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  com- 
prising about  60  square  miles. 

This  township  is  rather  rough, 
and  the  lands  in  general  unfavoura- 
ble for  tillage  ;  but  they  are  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  afford  va- 
luable timber,  the  forests  being  ex- 
tensive. The  soil  is  a  primitive 
gravelly  loam ;  and  the  agricultur- 
al productions  consist  of  butter, 
cheese,  beef,  pork,  &c. 

The  most  considerable  stream 
in  the  town  has  its  source  in  Allum 


pond,  which  is  situated  on  the  nor- 
thern border  of  the  town,  and  is 
partly  in  Massachusetts.  This 
stream  runs  through  the  town  in 
an  easterly  direction. 

The  population  of  this  township, 
in  1810,  was  1834 ;  and  it  contains 
about  300  Dwelling  houses,  about 
300  Electors,  and  3  Companies  of 
Militia. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  inconsiderable.  There  are  1 
Woolen  Factory,  2  Carding  Ma- 
chines and  2  Clothiers'  works. 

The  mercantile  business  is  re- 
spectable, there  being  five  Stores 
and  one  incorporated  Bank. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, according  to  the  United  States 
assessment,  in  181 5,  was  $335,540„ 

There  are  two  Religious  Socie- 
ties, which  are  accommodated  with 
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houses  for  public  worship,  and  ten 
regular  schools. 

Burrellville  belonged  to  Glou- 


cester, until  1806,  when  it  was  in- 
|corporated  as  a  separate  town. 


CUMBERLAND. 


CUMBERLAND,  a  post  town- 
ship, is  situated  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State,  about  eight 
miles  northeast  from  Providence  ; 
bounded  east  on  Attleborough  and 
W rentham,  in  Massachusetts,  north 
oh  Wrentham,  Bellingham  &  Men- 
don,  in  Massachusetts,  southwest- 
erly on  Pawtucket  river,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Smithfield.  It  is 
of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  was 
xormerly  called  the  Gore.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  28  square 
miles. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the 
township  that  are  level  and  favour- 
able for  tillage  ;  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  is  rough  and  bro- 
ken, being  hilly  and  rocky,  and  is 
reserved  for  forests  and  pasturage. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
5000  acres  in  the  town,  covered 
with  forests.  In  the  other  sections, 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  af- 
fords the  various  productions  com- 
mon to  this  region.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  grain  does  not  receive  much 
attention.  Hay,  cider  and  fruit  are 
the  principal  articles  that  are  sent 
abroad  for  a  market. 

The  waters  of  the  town  consist 
of  the  Pawtucket  river,  which 
washes  its  southwestern  border, 
and  numerous  small  streams,  of 
which,  Abbot's  run,  Mill  and 
Peters'  rivers  are  the  most  consi- 
derable. There  are  four  bridges 
upon  Pawtucket  river  ;  and  these 
small  streams  afford  numerous  va- 
luable sites  for  mills  and  manufac- 
turing establishments. 


The  manufacturing  spirit  which 
prevails  so  extensively  in  this 
I  State,  aad  which  forms  one  of  its 
principal  characteristics,  has  pro- 
duced important  results  in  this 
town.  There  are  8  cotton  manu- 
facturing establishments,  contain- 
ing 5524  spindles.  In  one  of  these 
factories  there  are  30  water  looms, 
and  in  another  there  are  12.  The 
extensive  and  diversified  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  power  is  truly 
astonishing.  Every  process,  from 
the  preparation  of  the  raw  materi- 
al, to  the  last  finishing  which  is 
given  to  the  fabric,  is,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  facilitated  and  ac- 
celerated by  it.  The  saving  of  la- 
bour, by  the  use  of  machinery,  in 
these  different  processes,  varies  es- 
sentially ;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is 
immensely  great.  This  reduces 
greatly  the  manual  industry  ;  yet, 
where  business  is  carried  on  so  ex- 
tensively, a  large  aggregate  of  this 
is  required. 

Besides  the  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, there  are  one  Woolen  Facto- 
ry, two  Clothiers'  works  and  six 
Grain  Mills. 

The  building  of  boats  is  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  this  town. 
There  are  19  shops  engaged  in  it. 
which  usually  build  about  700  boats 
annually.  They  are  constructed 
principally  of  oak  timber ;  some, 
however,  are  of  pine,  and  some  of 
cedar;  they  are  of  various  sizes,and 
sell  from  20  to  70  dollars  each.  The 
manufacture  of  nails  was  formerly 
an  important  business  in  this  town. 
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At  present,  there  is  but  one  estab- 
lishment, at  which,  from  1 5  to  30 
tons  of  nails  and  brads  are  annual- 
ly made,  which  are  of  an  excellent 
quality, being  a  patent  nail.  There 
is  also  a  marble  mill  in  this  town, 
where  large  quantities  of  marble 
are  manufactured  for  various  uses, 
and  sent  to  Boston,  Providence, 
Worcester  and  many  other  places, 
for  a  market.  The  marble  is  ob- 
tained at  the  limestone  rock  quar- 
ry, in  Smithfield. 

The  population  of  this  town,  in 
1810,  was  2110;  and  there  are 
306  Dwelling-houses,  280  Elect- 
ors, 3  companies  of  Militia,  1  Ri- 
fle company,  and  a  part  of  a  com- 
pany of  Cavalry. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 


ty, according  to  the  United  States 
assessment,  in  1815,was  $528,220. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
schools,  there  being  nine  regular 
schools,  which  are  accommodated 
with  school  houses.  Besides  which, 
I  there  are  several  that  are  occasion- 
ally maintained  in  private  houses. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  art  from 
350  to  400  scholars  usually  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  this  town. 

There  are  four  Religious  Socie- 
ties ;  two  of  Baptists,  one  of  Me- 
thodists and  one  of  Friends,  all  of 
which  are  accommodated  with 
houses  for  public  worship* 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town 
was  about  the  year  1710  ;  and  it 
was  incorporated  in  1 746. 
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CRANSTON  is  a  township  situ- 
ated about  five  miles  southwesterly 
from  Providence  ;  bounded  north- 
erly on  Providence  and  Johnston, 
easterly  on  Providence  river,  sou- 
therly on  Pawtuxet  river  and  the 
town  of  Warwick,  and  westerly  on 
the  town  of  Scituate.  This  town- 
ship is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and 
about  4  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  con- 
taining about  19,448  acres. 

The  western  section  of  the  town 
is  uneven,  but  the  eastern  section 
is  generally  level.  The  soil  in  the 
former  is  a  moist  loam  ;  that  of  the 
western  part  of  the  latter,  being 
the  central  part  of  the  township,  is 
rich  and  fertile,  but  the  eastern 
part  is  light,  and  inclining  to  a  si- 
liceous sand.  There  is  a  mine  of 
iron  ore  in  this  town,  of  an  excel- 

*  Commodore  Perry  is  a 
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lent  quality  for  casting.  Former- 
ly, large  quantities  were  raised,  for 
the  Hope  furnace  ;  and  from  this 
ore,  many  of  the  cannon  in  ouf 
navy  were  cast ;  particularly  those 
used  upon  Lake  Erie  by  the  gal-  > 
lant  Perry.  The  metal  of  Rhode- 
Island,  was  proved  by  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality* 

The  agricultural  productions 
consist  of  hay,  Indian  corn,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  cider,  potatoes,  &c. 
From  the  vicinity  of  this  town  to 
Providence,  particularly  its  east- 
ern section,  considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  culi- 
nary vegetables,  for  the  Provi- 
dence market. 

The  waters  of  thwtown  con- 
sist of  the ,  Pawtuxet  river,  which 
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forms  a  part  of  its  southern  bounda-j 
ry,  and  the  Powchasset  river,which 
runs  through  the  town,and dischar- 
ges itself  into  the  former,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  above  the 
falls. 

There  are  three  bridges  o  ver  the 
Powchassett,  and  one  at  the  falls 
upon  the  Pawtuxet,  which  is  main- 
tained at  the  joint  expense  of  this 
town  and  the  town  of  Warwick. 

The  Providence  and  Norwich 
turnpike  road  runs  upon  the  north 
boundary  of  the  town,  and  a  turn- 
pike from  Providence  to  Pawca- 
tUck,  which  has  been  authorized, 
but  is  not  yet  opened,  will  lead 
through  this  town. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  an 
extensive  business  in  this  town. 
There  are  seven  Factories;  one 
of  which,  the  largest,  contains 
1224  spindles,  and  has  12  water- 
looms  ;  one  900  spindles ;  one  554 ; 
one  500;  one  350;  one  288,  and 
one  192,  making  in  all  nearly  4000 
spindles.  These  establishments 
afford  employment  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  to  an  immense 
capital.  They  swell  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent the  aggregate  industry,  busi- 
ness and  resources  of  the  place. 
In  addition  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures, there  are  three  Woolen  Fac- 
tories in  this  town.  There  are  one 
Gin  Distillery,  six  Grain  Mills  and 
seven  Mercantile  Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2161  ;  and  there  are 
about  320  Dwelling-houses,  about 
300  Electors,  3  Companies  of  Mi- 
Jitia,and  1  chartered  military  com- 
pany. ^ 

There  al^ix  school-houses  and 
schools  ;  one  Social  Library  ;  four 
religious  Societies,  two  of  Baptists, 
one  at  the  village  of  Pawtaxet  and 


the  other  at  the  village  of  Knights- 
ville,  one  of  Friends  or  Quakers, 
and  one  of  Methodists;  all  of  which 
are  accommodated  with  houses  for 
public  worship. 

There  is  a  Bank  located  at  the 
village  of  Knightsville,  having  a 
capital  of  $75,000. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property 
in  the  town  is  $577,798. 

Pawtuxet,  a  pleasant  and  flou- 
rishing, commercial  and  manufac- 
turing village,  is  situated  upon  the 
west  side  of  Providence  river  or 
Narragansett  bay,  five  miles  below 
Providence,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pawtuxet  river,  which  forms  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbour.  The 
village  is  built  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Pawtuxet  river,  and  is  partly 
in  this  town  and  partly  in  War- 
wick. It  contains  about  110  dwel- 
ling houses,  some  of  which  are 
neat,  and  built  in  a  handsome  style, 
a  Church,  an  Academy,  called 
Pawtuxet  Academy,  comprising 
usually  about  70  scholars,  two  flou- 
rishing Schools,  a  Post-office,  an 
incorporated  Bank,  with  a  capital 
of  $120,000,  and  about  1000  in- 
habitants. 

Pawtuxet  has  considerable  com- 
mercial and  navigation  business, 
and  is  a  port  of  entry.  But  it  is 
most  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
factures, particularly  those  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen,  both  of  which  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  woolen  fabrics,  manu- 
factured here,  have  been  consider- 
ed as  of  a  superior  quality.  There 
are  two  Woolen  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, one  of  which  is  call- 
ed the  Bellefonte  Manufacturing 
Company.  There  are  three  Cot- 
ton Factories,  one  of  which  con- 
tains 1200  spindles  ;  one  900  spin- 
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dies,  employed  principally  in  spin- 
ning thread,  and  one  of  350  spin- 
dles. There  are  one  Gin  Distille- 
ry, and  three  Grain  Mills,  two  on 
the  north  and  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

Upon  the  Pawtuxet  river,  there 
is  a  bridge,  connecting  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  village.  This  is  a 
lively  and  interesting  river,  afford- 
ing numerous  sites  for  hydraulic 
works,  and  which  are  probably  oc- 
cupied to  a  greater  extent  than 
those  of  any  other  stream  in  the 
United  States  ;  there  being,  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Pawtuxet,  about 
40  Cotton  Factories,  and  various 
other  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal establishments. 

Cranston  was  formerly  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  and  was 
first  settled  by  Roger  Williams  and 
his  associates,  whose  posterity  are 
now  living  here.  Joseph  Will- 
iams, a  son  of  Roger  Williams,  li- 
ved and  died  in  this  town.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1 754. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Among  the  ci- 
tizens of  this  town,  who  were  most 
distinguished  for  their  talents,  pat- 
riotism and  public  services,  were 
Joseph  Harris  Esq.  and  Nehemiah 
Knight  Esq.  Although,  during  the 


revolutionary  war,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  were  generally  at- 
tached to  the  American  cause,  yet 
there  were  opposing  interests  and 
conflicting  opinions  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile;  and  asperities 
of  feeling,  that  were  required  to 
be  conciliated.  It  was  at  this  dark 
period  of  our  history,  when  the 
clouds  that  appeared  in  our  hori- 
zon were  so  charged  with  the  elec- 
tric fire  of  party  spirit,  as  portend- 
ed a  war  of  political  ejements,  that 
threatened  to  desolate  society  ; — it 
was  at  this  period  that  the  patriot- 
ism and  services  of  these  compat- 
riots and  fellow-townsmen  render- 
ed them  eminently  conspicuous, 
and  secured  to  their  memories  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  posteri- 
ty. So  great  were  their  exertions, 
so  extensive  their  influence,  and  so 
commanding  their  example,  that 
the  voieeof  opposition  ceased,  and 
and  all  became  united  in  the  cause 
of  independence,  and  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  their  country.  The 
descendants  of  both  these  pat- 
riots are  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble. Among  those  of  the  latter, 
is  the  present  chief  executive  ma- 
gistrate. 
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GLOUCESTER  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  16  miles  from  Pro- 
vidence ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Burrellville,  on  the  east  by  Smith- 
field,  on  the  south  by  Scituate 
and  Foster,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  township  has  an  average 
length  of  12  miles,  and  a  mean 
breadth  of  5  miles,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  60  square  miles. 


The  surface  is  generally  une- 
ven, and  some  sections  rough  and 
broken,  being  hilly  and  rocky. 
The  forests  are  extensive  and  va- 
luable, affording  great  supplies  of 
timber  for  ship  building  and  other 
uses.  The  grazing  business  con- 
stitutes the  principajpgricultural 
interest ;  but  some  grain  is  raised, 
and  there  are  many  excellent  or- 
chards v 
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Chepachet  river,  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  is 
the  most  considerable  stream.  Up- 
on this  stream,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  a  considerable  and  in- 
teresting village,  which  is  the  seat 
of  most  of  the  business  of  the  town. 
Here  there  are  four  Cotton  Fac- 
tories, comprising  2000  spindles ; 
being  all  there  are  in  the  town. 
The  mercantile  business  is  mostly 
done  here,  and  here  also  is  located 
a  bank,  called  the  Franklin  Bank. 
The  famous  Exchange  Bank,which 
failed  some  years  since,  and  occa- 
sioned nearly  an  entire  loss  to  the 
holders  of  its  notes,  was  establish- 
ed here.  The  present  bank  has  a 
solid  capital,  and  sustains  a  high 
credit. 

The  Providence  and  Hartford 
turnpike  leads  through  this  town, 
and  passes  by  this  village,  which, 
from  the  stream  upon  which  it 
is  situated,  is  called  Chepachet. 
The  Rhode-Island  and  Connecti- 
cut turnpike   leads  through  the 


southern  border  of  this  town. 

Excepting  the  cotton  business, 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
employments  of  the  town  are  in- 
considerable.. There  are  two  Clo- 
thiers' works  and  six  Grain  Mills. 
There  are  six  mercantile  Stores. 

There  are  2  religious  Societies, 
12  Schools  and  1  Social  Library. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2310;  and  there  are 
about  400  Dwelling-houses,  400 
Electors,  3  companies  of  Militia, 
and  2  chartered  companies,  one  of 
Infantry  and  one  of  Riflemen. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, according  to  the  United  States 
assessment,  in  1815,  wasg.568,660. 

The  settlements  in  this  town 
commenced  about  the  year  1700. 
The  first  settlers  were  the  lnmans, 
Windsors,Smiths  and  Burlingames. 
One  of  the  first  settlers  was  a 
Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Tour- 
teilot.  The  town  was  incorpora- 
ted in  1730.  It  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  theGeneral  Assembly. 
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FOSTER,  a  considerable  post 
township,  is  situated  on  the  west 
section  of  the  State,  15  miles  from 
Providence  ;  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  township  of  Coventry,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  west  by  the 
towns  of  KilHngly  and  Sterling,  in  . 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
north  by  Gloucester,  and  on  the 
east  by  Scituatc  The  mean  length 
of  the  township,  from  north  to 
south,  is  more  than  8  miles,  and  its 
mean  brcadtfi  about  6  miles,  com- 
prising aboiljfco  square  miles. 

This  township  is  of  a  granitic 
geological  character;  and  many 
sections  of  it  present  very  rugged  | 


features,  being  hilly,  rocky  and 
broken.  The  soil  is  a  primitive 
gravelly  loam,  generally  deep  and 
strong,  affording  good  grazing  ;  but 
the  lands  in  general  are  too  stony 
and  rough  for  arable  purposes. 
There  are  extensive  forests  in  the 
town,  particularly  in  its  western 
section,  which  afford  large  sup- 
plies of  valuable  timber.  The  ag- 
ricultural productions  consist  of 
the  various  articles  of  the  dairy 
business,  and  a  grazing  system  of 
husbandry. 

The  principal  stream  within  the 
town  is  the  Ponongansett  river, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  pond  of 
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the  same  name,  in  Gloucester. 
This  stream  is  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Pawtuxet  river ;  the  latter 
of  which  empties  into  Providence 
river,  about  five  miles  below  the 
town  of  Providence.  Hemlock 
brook,  a  branch  of  the  Ponongan- 
sett,  rises  in  the  interior  of  this 
township  ;  and,  after  many  wind- 
ings, runs  easterly  into  the  border 
of  the  town  of  Scituate,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Ponongansett. 
Moosup  river,  a  branch  of  the  Qui- 
nibaug,  runs  through  the  western 
part  of  this  town,  passing  into  Cov- 
entry, and  thence  into  Connecticut. 
Upon  these  streams,  there  are  nu- 
merous sites  for  mills  and  other 
water  works. 

The  Providence  and  Norwich 
turnpike  road  runs  about  three 
miles  through  the  southwesterly 
part  of  this  town;  and  the  Provi- 
dence and  Hartford  turnpike  leads 
through  its  north  section.  The 
mail  stage  passes  daily  (excepting 
Sundays)  upon  these  roads;  the 
principal  eastern  mail  being  con- 
veyed upon  these  two  roads  alter- 
nately. Charters  have  been  grant- 
ed for  two  other  turnpikes,  one  of 
which  is  contemplated  to  lead 
through  the  centre  of  this  town, 
and  to  unite  with  the  Providence 
and  Hartford  turnpike  in  Scituate, 
about  eight  miles  from  Providence. 
The  other  is  to  run  further  south, 
and  unite  with  the  Providence  and 
Norwich  turnpike,  about  12  miles 
from  Providence.  Another  turn- 
pike has  also  been  granted,  which 
is  to  lead  from  the  Friends'  meeting  j 
house  through  the  whole  length  of; 
the  town,  intersecting  the  several1 
turnpikes  already  noticed.  This! 
is  to  be  called  the  Foster  and  Glou-j 
cester  Appian  7imy,  from  an  idea] 


that  this  may  be  the  commence- 
ment of  an  artificial  road,  leading 
from  Rhode-Island  to  Canada, 
which  may  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  famous  Roman  road  that 
bore  this  appellation,  having  been 
made  hy  Appius  Claudius.  When 
these  roads  are  completed,  there 
will  be  few  towns  in  the  State  bet- 
ter accommodated  with  roads. 

Of  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical  establishments  in  the  town, 
there  are  1  Cotton  Factory,  1  Wool- 
en Factory,  1  Clothier's  Works,  1 
Carding  Machine,  11  Grain  Mills, 
13  Saw  Mills,  3  Tanneries  and  2 
Trip  hammer  shops.  There  are  7 
Mercantile  Stores. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1800,  was  2458;  in  1810,  it  was 
2601  ;  and  there  are  about  400 
Dwelling  houses,  about  450  Free- 
men or  Electors,  and  4  Companies 
of  Militia,  besides  2  chartered  Com- 
panies ;  one  called  the  "  Foster 
safe  Guards,"  and  the  other,  being 
partly  composed  of  inhabitants  of 
Scituate,  the  44  Scituate  and  Foster 
Independent  Rifle  Company." 

There  are  10  Schools  usually 
maintained,  which  are  provided 
with  houses,  and  one  Social  Libra- 
ry, comprising  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books.  There  are  three 
religious  Societies,  two  of  Baptists 
and  one  of  Friends,  all  of  which  are 
provided  with  houses  for  public 
religious  worship. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, according  to  the  United  States 
assessment  in  1 815,  was  $342,070. 

In  the  year  1662,  William  Vau- 
ghan,  Zachariah  Rhodes  and  Rob- 
ert Wcstcot,  purchased  of  the  Indi- 
ans a  tract  of  country  called  West^ 
Quanaug,  bordering  easterly  on 
Providence.    This  was  called  tho 
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West-Quanaug  purchase,  and  com- 
prised nearly  the  southern  half  of 
the  town  of  Foster.  A  number  of 
individuals  of  Newport  were  after- 
wards associated  with  the  first  pur- 
chasers, among  whom  were  Gov. 
John  Cranston,  Caleb  Carr,  Tho- 
mas Clark,  William  Foster,  Cle- 
ment Weaver,  Aaron  Davis,  John 
Jones  and  Latham  Clark,  most  or 
all  of  whom  have  now  descendants 
in  the  town.  In  1707,  this  pur- 
chase was  divided  by  lot  among  29 
proprietors,  but  the  first  settlement 
was  not  commenced  until  1717. 
The  first  settler  was  Ezekiel  Hop- 
kins, whose  descendants  are  now 


very  numerous  in  the  town  ;  there 
are  also  here  a  number  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  two  Governors, 
John  Cranston  and  Samuel  Crans- 
ton. 

Foster  was  incorporated  with 
Scituate  in  1730,  forming  the  west- 
ern section  of  that  township,  which 
was  divided  in  1781,  when  the 
western  setion  was  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of 
Foster,  which  it  received  from  the 
Hon.  TJieodore  Foster,  who  for  ma- 
ny years  was  a  senator  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  who 
is  now  an  inhabitant  of  the  town. 
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JOHNSTON  is  a  township  situ- 
ated 5  miles  from  Providence ; 
bounded  northerly  on  Smithfield, 
northeasterly  on  Wanasquatucket 
river,  which  separates  it  from 
North-Providence,  east  on  Provi- 
dence, south  on  Cranston,  and  west 
on  Scituate.  It  contains  about  17 
square  miles  ;  being  more  than  4 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
4  from  north  to  south. 

This  township  is  of  a  primitive, 
granitic  structure,  and  its  sur- 
face is  interspersed  with  hill  and 
dale.  There  are  several  valua- 
ble quarries  of  freestone  in  the 
town,  suitable  for  building  and 
other  uses.  They  not  only  afford 
a  supply  for  the  demand  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty, but  are  sent  abroad  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  having,  in  some  instances, 
been  exported  to  Savannah.  Stone 
also,  suitable  for  furnace  hearths, 
fiaving  great  capacity  to  sustain 
fire,  have  been  found.  Limestone 


is  also  found  at  what  is  called  Bor- 
der Rock,  from  which  large  quan- 
tities of  lime  are  made. 

Although  the  surface  is  uneven, 
the  soil  is  generally  good.  It  is 
best  adapted  to  grazing,  but  affords 
good  crops  of  Indian  corn  ;  barley, 
oats  and  buckwheat  are  also  culti- 
vated to  advantage.  Potatoes  are 
also  raised  in  abundance,  and  are 
an  article  of  exportation.  The 
town  is  favourable  for  fruit,  and 
contains  many  valuable  orchards. 
Large  quantities  of  cider  are  made, 
which  is  an  article  of  exportation. 

The  most  considerable  streams 
in  the  town  are  the  Wanasquatuck- 
et, which  washes  its  northeastern 
border,the  Powchassett,which  runs 
through  the  town  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  and  a  branch  of  this 
stream,  called  Cedar  brook,  which 
empties  into  the  Powchassett  near 
the  south  boundary  of  the  town, 
adjoiningCranston.  These  streams 
afford  numerous  advantages  for  the 
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millingandmanufacturingbusiness 
There  are  four  Cotton  Facto- 
ries in  the  town ;  one  called  the 
Union  Factory,  having  1500  spin- 
dles, and  one  the  Merino  Factory, 
having  612  spindles.  The  wool- 
en business  is  also  carried  on  at 
this  establishment ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, there  are  280  spindles.  Here 
also  are  12  water  looms,  which 
usually  weave  40  yards  each  in  a 
day.  There  are  five  Grain  Mills 
and  six  mercantile  Stores  in  the 
town. 

In  1810,  there  were  1516  inha- 
bitants in  this  town ;  and  there  are 
238  Dwelling  houses,  about  230 


Freemen  or  Electors,  and  2  com- 
panies of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, according  to  the  assessment  of 
the  United  States,  in  1815,  was 
$427,950. 

There  are  seven  regular  schools 
which  are  provided  with  houses  ; 
and  several  other  schools  are  occa- 
sionally maintained. 

There  are  three  religious  socie- 
ties ;  two  of  Baptists  and  one  of 
Friends. 

Johnston  originally  belonged  to 
the  town  of  Providence,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town- 
ship in  1759. 


NORTH-PROVIDENCE. 


NORTH-PROVIDENCE  is  a 
post  town,situated  four  miles  north 
from  Providence  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Smithfield,  on  the  east  by 
the  Seekonk  river,which  separates 
it  from  Massachusetss,  on  the  south 
by  Providence,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Wanasquatucket  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Johnston. 

The  average  length  of  the  town- 
ship is  about  6  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  more  than  2  and  a  half 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
16  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is 
uneven,  consisting  of  moderate  el- 
evations and  gentle  declivities. 
The  rocks  are  primitive  and  tran- 
sition ;  some  limestone  is  found. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  which  is  interspersed  with 
tracts  of  sandy  loam,  and  some  of 
calcareous.  The  forests  consist  of 
oak,  walnut  and  some  pine  ;  and 
the  agricultural  productions,  of 
grass,  hay,  corn,  some  rye,  pota- 


toes, vegetables  and  fruits,  for  Pro- 
vidence market. 

The  waters  of  the  town  consist 
of  the  Seekonk  river,  which  wash- 
es its  eastern  border  ;  the  Wanas- 
quatucket, which  forms  its  western 
boundary;  and  the  'Mashasuck, 
which  intersects  the  interior  of  the 
township.  These  streams  afford 
numerous  sites  for  hydraulic  works, 
some  of  which  are  almost  unrival- 
led. There  are  some  valuable 
shad  and  herring  fisheries  in  the 
Seekonk. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
the  Pawtucket  &  Providence  turn- 
pike, leading  to  Boston,  and  the 
Douglass  turnpike. 

In  1810,  there  were  1758  inha- 
bitants in  this  town  ;  and  there  are 
about  316  Dwelling-houses,  -200 
Electors,  Si  2  companies  of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, according  to  the  assessment  of 
the  United  States,  in  1815,  was 
$556,970, 
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This  town  is  distinguished  for  its 
manufactures,  particularly  those  of 
cotton,  which  form  an  important 
interest.  There  are  10  Cotton 
Mills  or  Factories,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  an- 
cient in  the  State.  The  extent  of 
this  business,  having  concentrated 
a  large  capital,  and  an  immense  ag- 
gregate of  industry,  has,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  given  rise  to  a 
large  and  flourishing  village.  The 
village  of  Pawtucket  is  situated  in 
the  northeast  section  of  the  town, 
four  miles  northeast  of  Providence, 
on  the  border  of  the  Seekonk  riv- 
er; its  site  being  principally  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  it  is  highly  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque.  The  ri- 
ver here  affords  numerous  natural 
sites  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, mills  and  hydraulic  works 
of  almost  every  description,  which 
are  scarcely  rivalled,  and  which 
are  occupied  to  a  great  extenf;. 
The  rapid  march  of  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industry,which  the 
short  annals  of  this  place  disclose, 
Has  few  examples  in  our  country, 
and  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  flourishing  manu- 
facturing villages  in  the  United 
States.  The  river  here  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two 
States,  and  the  village  is  built  upon 
both  sides  of  it;  being  partly  in 
Rhode-Island  and  partly  in  Massa- 
chusetts. That  part  of  the  village 
which  is  in  this  State  is  principally 


built  on  four  streets ;  and  compris» 
es  83  Dwelling-houses,  1 2  mercan- 
tile Stores,  2  Churches,  a  Post-of- 
fice, an  incorporated  Bank,  an 
Academy,  and  two  or  three  flour- 
ishing Schools.  Of  the  10  Cotton 
Mills  in  the  town,  three  are  at  this 
place,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
There  are  six  shops  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  having 
the  advantages  of  water-power, and 
various  other  mechanical  establish- 
ments, affording  extensive  employ- 
ment, and  supporting  a  dense  po- 
pulation. Upon  the  Massachusetts 
side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  village 
of  nearly  equal  size  and  conse- 
quence, for  its  manufacturing  and 
other  interests. 

Besides  the  cotton  business,there 
are  in  the  town  2  Furnaces  for 
casting,  1  Slitting  Mill,  2  Anchor 
Shops,  1  Cut-nail  Factory,  2  Screw 
Manufactories,  3  Grain  Mills,  1  Clo- 
thier's works  and  1  Carding  Ma- 
chine. 

There  are  in  the  town,  14  mer- 
cantile Stores.  There  are  3  Re- 
ligious Societies  and  Churches,two 
for  Baptists  and  one  for  Episcopa- 
lians, two  Academies  &  8  Schools, 
including  those  in  Pawtucket 
village.  North-Providence  sends 
two  representatives  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

j  This  town  was  originally  a  part 
I  of  Providence,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted in  17(57. 
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SCITUATE  is  a  considerable! 
post  township,    situated  twelve  | 
miles    west   from  Providence; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Glou-I 


cester,  on  the  east  by  Johnston, 
on  the  south  by  Coventry,  and  on 
the  west  by  Foster.  Its  average 
length,from  north  to  south,  is  about 
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8  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
more  than  6  miles,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  50  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  and  some  sections 
are  rough  and  broken.  In  the 
west  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
valuable  quarry  of  freestone,  suit- 
able for  building,  from  which  large 
quantities  are  raised,  and  trans- 
ported to  Providence  and  other 
places  at  a  distance. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a  primi- 
tive,gravelly  loam,andis  best  adap- 
ted to  grazing;  and,  in  general, the 
land  is  too  rough  and  rocky  for  til- 
lage ;  some  grain  however  is  raised. 

Tfre  agricultural  productions 
consist  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  bar- 
ley, potatoes,  flax,  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  some  others. 

The  township  is  watered  by  two 
small  streams,  one  of  which  rises 
in  its  north  eastern  section,  near 
Maswanshecut  pond ;  the  other 
has  its  source  in  Punnongansett 
pond,  in  Gloucester,  runs  through 
Foster,  and  entering  this  town  up- 
on its  western  border,  unites  with 
the  first  mentioned  stream  ;  whose 
united  waters  form  the  north 
branch  of  Pawtuxet  river. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 


two  turnpike  roads  :  one  leading 
from  Providence  to  Hartford,  and 
the  other  from  the  same  place  to 
Norwich. 

In  1810,  there  were  in  this 
town  2568  inhabitants  ;  and  there 
are  about  400  Dwelling  houses, 
about  420  Freemen  or  Electors,, 
and  five  companies  of  Infantry  and 
one  company  of  Cavalry,of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property, 
ag  assessed  by  the  United  States, 
in  1815,  was  $653,980. 

Scituate  claims  a  respectable 
rank  among  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  State.  There  are 
four  Cotton  Factories  and  one 
Woolen  Factory  here.  There  are 
also  two  Clothiers'  works  and  nine 
Grain  Mills.  There  are  five  mer- 
cantile Stores  and  one  incorpora- 
ted Bank. 

There,  are  two  religious  Socie- 
ties, one  of  Baptists .  and  one  of 
Friends,  seven  primary  Schools, 
and  an  Academy  is  about  to  be 
established,  the  building  for  which 
is  now  erecting,  and  two  Social 
Libraries. 

This  town  belonged,  at  an  early 
period,  to  Providence  ;  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  town 
|  in  the  year  1731. 
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SMITHFIELD  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  post  township,  situated 
nine  miles  northwest  of  Provi- 
dence ;  bounded  northeasterly  by 
Blackstone  or  Pawtucket  river, 
which  divides  it  principally  from 
Cumberland,northerly  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  westerly  by  Bur- 
rellvile  and  Gloucester,  south  and 
44 


southeasterly  by  Johnston  and  $ . 
Providence. 

The  average  length  of  the 
township  is  about  10  miles,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  G  miles,  com- 
prising an  area  of  60  square 
miles. 

This  township  has  generally  an 
undulating  surface,  presenting  an 
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agreeable  diversity  of  moderate  | 
eminences  ,and  gentle  declivities; 
but  in  some  sections  it  is  consider- 
ably rough  and  broken.  Its  geolo- 
gical structure  comprises  numer- 
ous calcareous  strata.  In  these 
strata,  four  quarries  have  been 
opened,  and  large  quantities  of 
limestone  raised,  which  has  been 
manufactured  into  lime.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  from  40  to 
50,000  casks  have  been  made  an- 
nually, the  principal  part  of  which 
is  exported  to  the  southern  States 
for  a  market.  One  of  these  quar- 
ries affords  limestone  of  a  peculiar 
character  ;  the  lime  made  of  which 
is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
commands  an  extra  price.  This 
stone  also  makes  a  good  cement. 
The  manufacture  of  lime  is  an  im- 
portant and  extensive  business,  and 
affords  employment  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons.  There  is  also  a 
quarry  of  white  stone  at  what  is 
called  Woonsoquett  hill,  that  sus- 
tains heat  remarkably  well,  which 
renders  it  very  valuable  for  furnace 
hearths  ;  for  which  purpose  it  has 
been  transported  by  land  from  50 
to  60  miles.  About  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  this,  there  is  a  quarry, 
containing  excellent  whetstones, 
for  edge  tools.  Large  quantities 
are  annually  wrought  into  a  suita- 
ble shape  for  that  use,  are  trans- 
ported into  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  are  in  high  estimation. 

The  soil  is  a  gravelly  and  sandy 
loam,  with  some  sections  of  a  cal  - 
careous loam.  It  is  generally  rich 
and  fertile,  although  in  some  pla- 
ces it  has  been  reduced  by  an  ex- 
hausting system  of  cultivation. 
The  lands  are  generally  warm,  and 
favourable  for  most  kinds  of  vege- 
tation. There  are,  however,  some 


low  and  marshy  tracts,  which  are 
generally  appropriated  to  mowing, 
and  afford  good  crops  of  grass. 
The  forests  are  not  extensive,  but 
are  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants with  fuel  and  timber,  and  for 
the  consumption  occasioned  by  the 
lime  manufactories,  which  afford 
a  considerable  market  for  this  ar- 
ticle. 

The  agricultural  productions 
consist  of  the  various  articles  com- 
mon to  the  climate  ;  Indian  corn, 
rye,  some  wheat,  barley,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, some  flax,  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, cheese,  apples,  cider  and  hay. 

But  few  of  these  productions 
form  articles  of  exportation.  Con- 
siderable quantities,  however,  of 
potatoes,  cider,  apples  and  hay  are 
s  e  n  t  to  th  e  s  o  u  th  e  rn  m  a  rkets .  The 
agricultural  interests  of  the  town 
are  not  very  flourishing,  consider- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  the 
soil ;  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants being  in  some  measure  divert- 
ed from  agriculture,  by  the  exten- 
sive cotton  manufactories,  and  the 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  lime 
business,  which  constitutes  an  im- 
portant interest. 

The  waters  of  the  town  consist 
of  the  Pawtucket,  which  washes 
its  northeastern  border,  and  a 
branch  of  this  river,  nearly  of 
equal  size,  which  intersects  the 
town,  discharging  its  waters  into 
the  former,  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  town.  After 
the  union  of  these  streams,  the 
Pawtucket  is  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  width.  At  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  usually  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  has  been 
known  to  rise  from  15  to  20  feet 
above  its  usual  height.  There  are 
I  five  bridges  upon  the  Pawtucket, 
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and  several  upon  the  branch! 
stream.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  small  streams,  some  of 
which  afford  valuable  sites  for  mills 
and  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  are  mostly  occupied.  In 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  within 
about  four  miles  of  Providence, 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  wa- 
ter, called  Scots  Pond.  It  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  and  of  great 
depth.  What  is  remarkable  in 
this  pond,  is  the  steep  descent  of 
its  shores,  particularly  that  adjoin- 
ing the  old  post  road  from  Provi- 
dence to  Worcester.  Cases  have 
occurred,  of  persons  being  drown- 
ed in  attempting  to  water  their 
horses  at  this  pond. 

There  are  three  turnpike  roads 
that  pass  through  this  town,  all 
leading  from  Providence  ;  one  is 
called  Loisquissett,  which  meets 
the  post  road  from  Worcester, 
about  9  miles  from  Providence ; 
one  is  called  the  Douglass  turn- 
pike, leading  directly  from  Provi- 
dence to  Douglass  ;  and  the  other 
is  called  the  Powder-mill  turnpike, 
leading  to  Connecticut. 

The  cotton  manufactories  of  this 
town  arc  important  and  extensive. 
There  are  nine  Factories,  all  of 
which  contain  about  1 1 ,000  spin- 
dles. About  one  half  of  these  be- 
long to  one  factory,  owned  by  Al- 
my,  Brown  and  Slater.  This  es- 
tablishment is  situated  upon  the 
aforesaid  branch  of  the  Pawtucket 
river,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  its  junction,  being  ah  excel- 
lent site  for  hydraulic  works.  At 
this  place,  there  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  village,  called  Slaters- 
ville,  comprising  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  inhabitants.  This  village 


jis  of  recent  date,  having  grown  up 
|  with  the  manufacturing  business, 
!  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
I  parent  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
j  contemplate  such  a  village  as  this, 
without  the  most  pleasing  sensa- 
tions and  reflections.  What  a  seat 
of  wealth,  a  focus  of  activity,  and 
a  nursery  of  industry  !  What  a  dis- 
play of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
what  a  developement  of  the  im- 
portance and  influence  of  the  use- 
ful arts  !  What  a  combination  and 
variety  of  operations,  what  diver- 
sity of  employment,  and  what  a 
number  of  distinct  and  curious  pro- 
cesses are  comprised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  those  fabrics  requisite 
to  supply  the  wants  which  the  re- 
finements of  society  occasion!  Who 
can  look  upon  such  manufacturing 
villages  as  this,  without  regarding 
them  as  the  germs  of  the  future 
Manchesters  of  America  ? 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  facto- 
tories,  which  have  been  noticed, 
there  is  one  other  extensive  esta- 
blishment, called  the  Mammoth 
Factory,  containing  from  6  to  8000 
spindles,  which  is  supposed  to  )be 
within  the  bounds  of  this  town;  but 
this  admits  of  doubt ;  as  the  line 
between  this  State  and  Massachu- 
setts, at  this  place,  has  not  been 
definitely  settled.  This  establish- 
ment is  owned  by  Butler,  Whea- 
ton  &  Co.  of  Providence. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  manu- 
factures, there  are  one  Paper  Mill, 
two  Distilleries,  two  Scythe  Manu- 
factories, where  large  quantities  of 
scythes  are  annually  made  for  ex- 
portation, one  Gun  Factory,  elev- 
en Grain  Mills,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  on  streams  affording  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  one 
Fulling  Mill  and  Clothiers'  works. 
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The  mercantile  business  of  the 
town  is  respectable,  there  being 
1 1  Stores.  There  are  two  Banks 
in  this  town,  and  a  charter  has 
been  obtained  for  one  more. 

The  population  of  Smithfield,  in 
1310,  was  3828;  and  there  are  j 
about  500  Electors,  more  than  500  j 
Dwelling  houses,  5  companies  of 
Militia,  and  2  chartered  compa- 
nies. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
schools,  there  being  20  regular 
schools,  which  are  provided  with 
suitable  houses,  and  are  maintain- 
ed nearlythrough  the  year.  Besides 
which,  there  are  several  schools 
kept  in  the  winter  season  in  private 
houses.  There  are  also  two  Acade- 
mies ;  and  anotherhas  recentlybeen 
incorporated.  There  are  4  reli- 
gious Societies ;  one  of  Friends  or 
Quakers,  which  is  the  largest,  one 
of  Baptists,  one  of  Methodists  and 
one  of  Christians  ;  and  there  are 
four  churches,  two  of  which  belong 
to  the  society  of  Friends.  There 
are  four  Social  Libraries. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fall  of 
water  upon  the  Pawtucket  river, 
called  Woonsoquett  falls,  which  is 
considered  as  quite  a  curiosity. 
The  fall  is  about  20  feet,  is  not 
perpendicular,  but  over  a  preci- 
pice of  rocks  for  some  distance. 
The  fall  of  the  water  upon  these 
rocks  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
has  occasioned  numerous  excava- 


tions, all  of  which  are  smooth  and 
circular,  and  some  of  them  very 
large,  being  sufficient  to  contain 
several  hogsheads. 

The  taxable  property  of  the 
town,  by  the  United  States  as- 
sessment of  1815,  was  $830,960. 

Smithfield  belonged  originally  to 
the  town  of  Providence,  and  was 
settled  about  the  same  time,  but 
was  not  incorporated  as  a  town, 
until  1730. 

BIOGRAPHY.  The  Rev.  Eli- 
sha  Thornton,  of  this  town,  was  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  gospel,  be- 
longing to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  alike  distinguished  for  his 
exemplary  and  useful  life,  and  for 
his  scientific  acquirements.  He 
was  self-taught,  having  had  but  lit- 
tle advantages  as  to  education,  in 
early  life.  But  such  was  the  na- 
tive vigour  of  his  mind,  and  his  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge,  that 
he  became  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  practical  astronomer, 
and  for  several  years  was  Precep 
tor  of  a  school,  which  sustained  a 
high  reputation. 

Daniel  Mowry  Esq.  of  this  town, 
late  a  member  of  Congress,  pos- 
sessed superior  talents,  and  was  an 
ornament  to  his  profession.  But 
he  was  not  more  distinguished  for 
his  talents  than  for  his  benevolent 
and  friendly  disposition,  and  for  his 
eminently  useful  fife. 
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COUNTY. 


NEWPORT  is  a  maritime  com- 
mercial county,  situated  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  State, 
and  is  composed  principally  of  de- 
tached and  insulated  sections,  be- 
ing separated  by  the  waters  of  Nar- 


ragansett  bay.  The  whole  terii* 
torial  limits  of  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  the  waters  intervening  be- 
tween its  different  divisions,  com- 
prise about  136  square  miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  number  of  towns  in  the  county  ;  their  situation,  with 
relation  to  Newport ;  their  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1810;  number  of  dwelling  houses;  religious  societies,  schools; 
banks,  and  post-offices. 


Towns. 

P.  0. 

Pop. 

D.  H. 

R.  S. 

Sch. 

Ban 

.  Dist.  from 

Newport. 

1 

7097 

1100 

10 

29 

5 

Newport. 

Jamestown. 

0 

564 

70 

1 

2 

0 

3  m.  W. 

Little-Compton. 

0 

1553 

230 

2 

7 

0 

8  m.  N.E. 

Middletown. 

0 

976 

160 

1 

5 

0 

3  m.  N.  E. 

New-Shoreham. 

0 

722 

128 

1 

0 

0 

24mS.S.W. 

Portsmouth. 

1 

1795 

250 

2 

7 

0 

8  m.  N.  E. 

Tiverton. 

1 

2837 

400 

7 

11 

0 

13  m.  N.E. 

The  most  important  and  exten- 
sive section  or  division  of  this  coun- 
ty is  Rhode-Island,  from  which 
the  State  takes  its  name.  This 
delightful  and  interesting  island  is 
situated  in  the  Narragansett  bay, 
near  its  southern  extremity  and 
connexion  with  the  sea.  The 
island  is  about  15  miles  in  length, 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and 
has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  2  and 
a  half  miles,  comprising  about  37 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
island  presents  a  most  interesting 
diversity,  consisting  of  moderate 
eminences  and  gentle  declivities, 
which  afford  the  most  charming  and 
beautiful  landscapes. 


The  geological  structure  of  the 
island  is  of  the  character  denomi- 
nated transition  ;  and  the  prevail- 
ing strata  of  rocks  are  schistus  or 
slate  ;  but  there  are  some  calca- 
reous strata,  and  the  surface  exhi- 
bits various  other  rocks  and  stones. 

In  these  calcareous  strata,  some 
specimens  of  very  rich  and  ele- 
gant serpentine  marble  have  been 
discovered;  and  that  valuable  min- 
eral, fossil  coal,  is  supposed  to  ex- 
isfin  great  abundance.  Two  mines 
or  pits  have  been  opened,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coal  obtain- 
ed. The  quality  of  it  is  thought  to 
be  improving.  It  has  been  expor- 
ted to  New-York  and  elsewhere. 
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The  soil  is  very  rich  and  pro-  j 
ductive,  being  an  admixture  ofj 
shistic  gravelly  loam,  withave-l 
ge  table  mould.  It  is  well  adapt- j 
ed  both  to  a  grain  and  a  grass  cul- 
ture, affording  excellent  crops  of! 


nor  the  fishing  business  has  been 
pursued  to  that  extent,  or  acquir- 
ed that  importance,  which,  from 
local  advantages,  might  have  been 
expected  ;  yet,  considering  the  vi- 
cissitudes which  this  county  has 


Indian  corn,  barley  and  grass.  The  j  1  experienced,  both  of  these  inter 


cultivation  of  barley,  which  has! 
been  recently  introduced,  is  found 
to  be  a  great  improvement  upon! 
the  former  mode  of  husbandry,' 
and  is  beginning  to  receive  gene-j 
ral  attention,  being  a  very  profita- 
ble crop,  and  at  the  same  time  at-  [ 
tended  with  little  exhaustion  to  | 
the  soil. 

The  next  most  important  divis-  j 
ion  of  the  county  is  the  continent-  jj 


ests  are  very  respectable.  The  ma- 
ritime commercial  interests  con- 
sist principally  of  a  trade  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  a  coasting 
trade,  mostly  directed  to  the  sou- 
thern States.  There  is,  however, 
some  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  amount 
of  shipping  at  this  time  is  about 
10,950  tons. 

The  fishing  business,  with  the 
al  section,  comprising  the  towns  ofj  exception  of  that  of  Block-Island, 


Tiverton  &  Little-Compton.  This 
is  the  most  extensive  section,  and 
is  separated  from  Rhode-Island  by 
the  Seconnet  river  or  passage.  A 
part  of  this  section  discloses  simi- 
lar geological  features  to  Newport ; 
but  the  northern  section  is  a  pri- 
mitive granitic  district,being  rough 
and  broken,  unsuitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  principally  appropriated 
to  forests,  which  are  extensive  and 
valuable.  Connanicut,  Prudence 
and  Block  islands  constitute  the 
remainder  of  the  county,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter, 
have  a  similar  geological  character 
to  Rhode- Island. 

From  the  local  situation  of  this 
county,  being  surrounded  by  navi- 
gable waters,  which  intersect  it  in 
various  directions,  forming  numer- 
ous insulated  divisions,  it  unites 
superior  advantages  for  navigation, 
commerce  and  the  fishing  business. 
And  hence,  these  have  been  lead- 
ing interests  with  the  people  of 
this  county,  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment. Although  neither  commerce 


interests  of  this 
The  lead- 


which  is  very  important,  is  chiefly 
directed  to  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption. That  of  the  latter  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  and  with 
|  great  success.  Large  quantities  of 
i  fish  are  taken, which  form  an  impor- 
tant article  of  exportation.  The 
j  fishing  business  in  this  county  is 
j  capable  of  great  extension,  and 
|  might  be  made  a  capacious  field 
for  enterprise  and  industry,  and  a 
source  of  ample  profit. 

The  agricultural 
j  county  arc  respectable 
jing  pursuits  of  husbandry  hereto- 
fore have  been  directed  to  the  dai- 
jry  business,  and  the  raising  of 
j  sheep;  but  {or  some  time  past 
these  interests  have  been  rather 
upon  the  decline,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain  has  received  more 
j  attention,  particularly  bai  ley,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  found  to 
j  be  a  very  profitable  and  advan- 
|  tageous  crop.  Barley,  it  is  believ- 
ed, is  cultivated  more  extensively 
here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  Union.  Indian  corn  also  is  rais 
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ed  in  considerable  quantities  and  to 
good  advantage.  Fruit  likewise 
receives  considerable  attention. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  county,  although  they  will  not 
sustain  a  comparison  with  those  of 
some  other  sections  of  the  State, 
are  however  very  considerable  for 
the  advantages  which  it  possesses  ; 
there  being  no  rivers  of  any  ex- 
tent, and  consequently  few  sites  for 
hydraulic  works.  The  most  im- 
portant branch  of  manufacturing 
business  is  the  manufacture  of 
rum,  which  is  carried  on  conside- 
rably extensively  at  Newport. 
There  are  seven  distilleries  enga- 
ged in  the  business  at  that  place. 
The  manufacture  of  cordage  is 


carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent at  Newport,  and  ship-building 
also  receives  some  attention,  par- 
ticularly of  that  description  of  ves- 
sels intended  for  packets.  Boat 
building  is  likewise  attended  to. 

There  are  in  the  county  three 
Cotton  Factories,  two  Woolen  Fac- 
tories, one  Duck  Factory,  four 
Clothiers'  works  and  28  Grain 
Mills,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  Wind  Mills.  There  are  about 
160  Mercantile  Stores  of  every  de- 
scription, 24  Religious  Societies, 
about  61  Schools,  5  Social  Libra- 
ries and  5  incorporated  Banks. 

The  population  of  the  county, 
in  1790,  was  14,300;  in  1800, 
14,845;  and  in  1810,  16,294. 
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NEWPORT,  an  ancient  com- 
mercial post  town,  and  semi-metro- 
polis of  the  State,  is  situated  in  the 
southwest  section  of  Rhode-Island ;  j  j 
30  miles  south  by  east  of  Provi-j 
dence,  and  75  miles  southwest  j 
from  Boston.  The  township  lies! 
in  an  irregular,  and  somewhat  of  aj 
semicircular  form,  and  may  be! 
about  6  miles  in  length  upon  an 
average  estimation,  and  more  than 
a  mile  in  breadth,  comprising  about 
8  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  plea- 
santly diversified,  presenting  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  and  prospec- 
tive eminences,  and  gentle  and  in- 
teresting declivities.  Its  gelogo- 
cal  structure,  and  the  prevailing 
strata  of  rocks  are  of  the  transition 
character,  and  consist  principally 
of  schistus  or  slate,  interspersed 
with  which  there  is  some  granite ; 
limestone  also  abounds  in  some  4 


sections,  and  in  the  calcareous 
rocks  serpentine  marble  has  been 
found,  of  a  very  rich  and  elegant 
|  quality. 

The  soil  is  a  shistic  gravelly 
loam,  generally  deep  and  rich,  and 
productive  both  in  grass  and  grain. 
It  is  also  very  favourable  for  fruit, 
and  the  various  objects  of  horti- 
culture. The  original  forests  were 
of  the  deciduous  species,  but  there 
are  none  now  of  much  extent.  The 
agricultural  interests  are  conside- 
rably flourishing.  Among  the  ob- 
jects of  husbandry,  the  culture  of 
barley,  which  has  been  recently 
introduced,  sustains  a  conspicuous 
place.  This  is  a  profitable  crop, 
and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  and 
extended.  Indian  corn  and  hay 
are  cultivated  with  success ;  and 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  New- 
port market. 

The  waters  of  the  town,  for 
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beauty  and  convenience,  are  unri- 
valed. The  Narragansett  bay  af- 
fords, at  this  place,  ©ne  of  the  most 
excellent  harbours  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  a  semicircular  form, 
and  of  safe  and  easy  access ;  suffici- 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  whole 
fleets,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
burthen. 

The  harbour  is  defended  by 
Fort  Wolcott,  erected  upon  Goat 
Island.  Another  fort  has  been 
erected,  called  Fort  Adams  ;  and 
there  was  a  fort  erected  during 
the  late  war,  called  Fort  Green. 
These  forts  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
&  are  well  provided  with  ordnance, 
barracks  and  magazines  ;  and  they 
are  garrisoned  with  a  detachment 
of  United  States  troops.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  seme  works  were 
commenced  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour,  some  years  since,  on 
Rose  Island,  but  have  never  been 
completed. 

The  fisheries  of  Newport  are  ve- 
ry valuable,  and  a  source  of  sub- 
sistence, convenience  and  wealth. 
There  is  probably  no  fish  market 
in  the  world  that  is  better  suppli- 
ed ;  that  affords  a  greater  variety, 
o  r  fish  of  better  quality .  Nearly  six- 
ty different  kittds  of  eatable  fish, 
comprising  almost  every  species  of 
tin  and  shell,  have  been  exhibited 
in  Newport  market.  This  great 
supply  of  fish  is  a  convenience  to 
all ;  but  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  poor,  affording  them  a 
sure  and  cheap  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  fishing  business,  also, 
opens  an  extensive  field  for  indus- 
try ;  but  is  capable  of  great  exten- 
sion, and  might  be  rendered  an  im- 
important  business,  and  a  source 
of  great  profit.    Few  places  are 


more  advantageously  situated,  or 
unite  more  advantages  for  the  fish- 
ing business,  and  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  perseverance,  directed 
in  this  channel,  would  raise  it  to  an 
important  interest ;  affording  im- 
mense wealth  to  individuals,  em- 
ployment to  thousands,  and  con- 
tributing essentially  to  the  general 
prosperity.  The  business,  at  pre- 
sent, is  chiefly  directed  to  furnish- 
ing a  supply  for  the  market  in  this 
town,  and  the  villages  on  the  shores 
of  the  Narragansett. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the 
town,  although  they  have  declined 
at  some  periods,  are  now  very  res- 
pectable. Previously  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  there  were  but  few 
towns  in  the  colonies,  whose  com- 
merce was  more  extensive  or 
flourishing  than  Newport.  More 
than  1 00  sail  of  vessels  were  owned 
here,  at  an  early  period;  but  the  re- 
volutionary war  destroyed  the 
sources  of  the  trade  of  this  town, 
and  for  some  time  subsequently  its 
commerce  continued  to  decline. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  has 
experienced  various  vicissitudes, 
but  it  is  now  considerably  revived. 
At  this  time  (1819)  there  are  1 0,95 1 
tons  of  shipping  owned  here.  The 
trade  of  Newport  has  ho  particular 
direction  ;  it  maintains  some  trade 
with  the  East  Indies,  some  with 
the  nortfr  of  Europe,  and  conside- 
rable with  the  Island  of  Cuba  ;  but 
the  most  important  is  a  coasting 
trade  with  the  middle  and  southern 
States.  The  last  branch  of  trade 
is  supposed  to  be  increasing.  In 
addition  to  the  other  navigation 
interests,  there  are  a  number  of 
regular  packets  that  ply  between 
this  port  and  New- York,  Provi- 
dence and  the  numerous  villages 
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and  ports  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Narragaasett. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of 
Newport  are  not  very  important 
or  extensive ;  nor  can  this  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  considering  the 
maritime  situation  and  habits  of  the 
place,  and  the  want  of  advantage- 
ous sites  for  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, which  can  scarcely  be 
expected  upon  an  island  affording 
only  small  streams.  The  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  interest  is 
that  of  domestic  spirits,  which  are 
made  principally  from  foreign  ma- 
terials. There  are  7  rum  distille- 
ries in  Newport,  at  which  large 
quantities  of  rum  are  distilled,  most 
of  which  is  sent  abroad  for  a  market. 
There  is  also  one  gin  distillery  ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
receives  considerable  attention, 
there  being  five  rope  walks.  Ship 
building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent; and  boat  building  likewise! 
receives  considerable  attention.  I 
There  are  1  Duck  Factory,  4  Tan- 
neries and  5  Grain  Mills. 

There  are  in  Newport  about 
11 00  Dwellinghouses,  1 40  Mercan- 
tile Stores  of  every  description, 
and  numerous  Mechanics'  shops ; 
the  town  being  well  supplied 
with  mechanical  industry.  Some 
branches  of  mechanical  business 
are  carried  on  to  considerable  ex- 
tent, affording  more  than  a  supply 
for  home  consumption. 

There  are  in  Newport  1 0  Reli- 
gious Societies,  and  about  30 
Schools  for  the  primary  branches 
of  education  ;  in  some  of  which  al-j 
so,  the  higher  branches  are  taught,  j 
These  schools  are  generally  well| 
conducted,  and  contain  a  great1 
number  of  scholars.  There  is  one  | 
Academy  and  two  Social  Libraries.  | 
45 
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one  of  which  contains  3000  vol- 
umes. There  is  also  one  public 
Library,  a  very  ancient  establish- 
ment, which  was  founded  and  in  - 
corporated as  early  as  the  year  1 7- 
47.  It  contains  about  700  vol- 
umes, most  of  which  are  large  and 
valuable  folios.  Among  this  col- 
lection, is  a  bible  that  was  printed 
as~earlyas  1487  ;  one^of  the  most 
ancient  volumes  in  the  United 
States.  A  neat  and  commodious 
edifice  was  erected  for  the  Library, 
as  early  as  the  year  1748. 

The  compact  part  of  the  town  of 
Newport  is  built  upon  a  beautiful 
site,  being  a  gentle  declivity  fa- 
cing the  harbour,  in  a  southwester- 
ly direction.    The  principal  street 
is  Thames-street,  which  extends 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  from 
a  northwest  to  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection ;  it  is  well  built,  and  contains 
a  dense  population.    The  houses 
on  this  street  have  an  ancient  ap- 
pearance, but  most  of  them  are  in 
good  repair.    This  street  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
commercial  business.    Next  to  the 
Thames,  the  most  important  is 
Broad-street,  commencing  at  the 
public  square,  and  extending  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.    This  is 
the  main  road  to  Boston  and  Pro- 
vidence, and  is  a  seat  of  conside- 
rable business.  Spring-street  runs 
south  of  the  public  square,  paral- 
lel with  Thames-street.  Washing- 
ton-street extends  from  the  long- 
wharf  across  the  point.  This  street 
has  a  most  beautiful  and  prospec- 
tive situation.     The   public  or 
Washington  square  is  a  very  hand- 
some area  in  front  of  the  State- 
House.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  numerous  other  streets  most 
of  which  are  well  built,  and  seats 
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of  considerable  business.  There i 
are  in  Newport  ten  Churches,  and 
a  Jewish  synagogue,  which  is  kept 
in  good  repair,  but  is  not  now  used 
as  a  house  for  religious  worship. 
Four  of  the  Churches  are  for  Bap- 
tists, 2  for"  Congregationalists,  1 
for  Episcopalians,  1  for  Friends,  1 
for  Methodists  and  1  for  Moravi- 
ans. The  other  public  building's 
are  a  State  house,  which  is  an  an- 
cient, but  very  respectable  brick 
edifice  fronting  the  public  square  ; 
the  Library  building  already  noti- 
ced, a  Market  house  constructed  . 
of  brick,  a  Theatre  and  an  Alms- 
house. The  town  is  accommoda- 
ted with  about  30  wharves. 

There  are  in  Newport  4  Book- 
stores, 2  Newspaper  establishments 
and  5  incorporated  Banks ;  the 
Rhode-Island  Bank  established  in 
1795,  with  a  capital  of  $  1007000  ; 
If  ewport  Bank  established  in  1 803, 
capital  $120,000;  Rhode-Island 
union  Bank  in  1804,  capital  $200- 
000 ;  New-England  commercial 
Bank,  and  Merchants  Bank.  There 
are  two  Insurance  Companies. 

In  1752,  a  Marine  Society  was 
established  here,  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  widows  and  orphans, 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  had 
been  mariners,  and  other  individu- 
als in  distressed  circumstances. 

Previously  to  the  American  re- 
volution, Newport  was  the  fourth 
commercial  town  in  the  colonies, 
and  at  one  period  contained  more 
than  9000  inhabitants.  It  had  the 
appearance,  and  sustained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  rich  and  flourishing 
commercial  city,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  since.  Its  principal 
streets  have  been  paved  for  more 
than  80  years.  It  is  believed,  that 
there  is  no  town  within  the  present 


territorial  limits  of  the  United: 
States,  that  has  experienced  so 
many,  and  so  great  vicissitudes  as 
Newport.  It  is  now  supposed  to 
be  increasing  in  population  and 
business,  and  is  evidently  gradually 
risingfromitsformerdecline.  Ithas 
been  suggested,  that  this  town  was 
an  eligible  situation  for  manufac- 
tures ;  but  we  think  not.  The  local 
situation  of  the  place,  and  the  mari- 
time habits  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  are  the  result  of  local  influ- 
ence, and  are  of  long  standing, 
seem  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  a 
manufacturing  spirit;  and  to  the  di- 
version of  industry  from  establish- 
ed occupations,  to  a  channel  so  es- 
sentially different ;  and  this  opini- 
on does  not  rest  merely  upon  argu- 
ment, but  upon  experience  and 
the  known  results  of  like  causes. 
If  we  look  to  Europe,  (and  who 
does  not  look  there  for  examples  ?) 
we  shall  perceive,  that  upon  the 
sea  board,  there  are  few  if  any 
manufacturing  towns;  her  Bir- 
minghams  and  Sheflields  are  in 
the  interior..  And  as  like  causes 
produce  like  effects  every  where, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this 
will  be  the  case  in  America.  New- 
port, situated  as  it  is,  almost  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  domains  of  the 
ocean,  seems  destined  to  reap  its 
principal  harvest  from  this  ele- 
ment. Its  local  situation  gives  it 
superior  advantages  for  maritime 
pursuits,  either  the  fishing  business 
or  foreign  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. The  fishing  business,  here, 
particularly  invites  attention,  and 
is  capable  of  great  extension. 
There  are  many  examples  in  the 
United  States,  of  bold  but  judicious 
enterprise,  and  persevering  indus- 
try in  this  branch  of  business,  be- 
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ing  crowned  with  the  most  success- 
ful results  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  this  town,  by  well 
directed  enterprise  in  the  fishing 
business,  and  other  maritime  and 
commercial  pursuits,  may  again 
experience  its  former  prosperity, 
and  attain  to  that  population, 
wealth  and  commercial  conse- 
quence and  business,  to  which,  by 
its  superior  natural  advantages,  it 
seems  to  be  destined. 

Newport  was  first  settled  by 
William  Coddington  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  1638.  The  growth  of 
the  town  was  so  rapid  for  the  first 
hundred  years,  that  in  1 738  it  con- 
tained seven  worshipping  assem- 
blies ;  and  there  were  about  100 
sail  of  vessels  owned  here. 

Newport  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  It  suffered  severely 
also  in  common  with  the  other 
towns  upon  the  shores  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett,  in  the  memorable  Sep- 
tember gale  of  1815.  Extensive 
damage  was  done  to  the  wharves, 


stores,  and  shipping  in  the  har- 
bour ;  and  what  added  greatly  to 
the  affliction,  several  lives  were 
lost. 

In  this  town,  there  is  now  stand- 
ing an  ancient  stone  mill,  the  erec- 
tion of  which  is  beyond  the  date  of 
its  earliest  records  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the 
first  settlers,  about  1 80  years  ago. 
It  is  an  interesting  monument  of 
antiquity. 

Newport  is  celebrated  for  the 
pleasantness  and  beauty  of  its  situ- 
ation, and  is  equally  distinguished 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  be- 
ing considered  as  one  of  the  heal- 
thiest towns  in  the  United  States. 
From  these  circumstances,  and 
from  the  inviting  objects  which  it 
affords,  from  its  local  and  maritime 
situation,  it  is,  during  the  summer 
months,  a  place  of  great  resort 
from  the  southern  and  middle 
States,  for  the  purposes  of  health 
and  pleasure.  From  the  facts  here 
noticed,  Newport  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  Montpelier  of  Ameri- 
ca. N.lat.^ose'jW.lon.?!0!?7. 


JAMESTOWN. 


JAMESTOWN  is  an  insulated 
township,  situated  on  Connanicut 
Island,  in  Narragansett  bay,  about 
3  miles  west  of  Newport,  and  30 
south  of  Providence.  Jamestown 
includes  the  whole  of  Connanicut 
Island,  and  is  about  8  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
has  a  mean  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  of  nearly  one  mile,  compris- 
ing about  8  square  miles. 

The  geological  structure  and 
rocks  of  the  island  are  similar  to 
those  of  Rhode-Island.    The  soil 


is  a  rich  loam,  and  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  grazing!  It  is  likewise  pro- 
ductive in  grain,  especially  barley 
and  Indian  corn.  The  agricultur- 
al interests,  which  occupy  almost 
exclusively  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants,  consist  principally  in 
the  various  objects  connected  with 
the  grazing  business,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  barley  and  Indian  corn. 
Considerable  attention  has  been 
bestowed  heretofore  upon  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep,  on  this  island ;  but 
this  at  present  is  an  object  less  at- 
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tended  to.  The  concerns  and  in- 
terests of  husbandry  in  general  ex- 
hibit a  flourishing  aspect,  the  in- 
habitants beingindustrious,  econo- 
mical and  persevering  agricultur- 
alists. 

The  town  is  accommodated  with 
two  ferries,  one  to  Newport  and 
the  other  to  South-Kingston  ;  and 
the  principal  road  extends  across 
the  island,  communicating  with 
these  ferries.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Island,  at  a  place 
called  Beaver  tail,  stands  a  light- 
bouse, 


The  population  of  the  island,  at 
the  last  census,  in  1810,  was  504; 
and  there  are  about  60  or  70 
Dwelling-houses,  1  Religious  Soci- 
ety and  Church,  2  or  3  Schools  and 
School-houses,  50  or  60  Electors, 
{  Grain  Mill,  and  1  company  of 
Militia. 

This  town  sends  two  representa- 
tives to  the  General  Assembly. 

This  island  was  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  as  early  as  1657,  and 
Jamestown  was  incorporated  in 
1678, 


LITTLE-COMPTON. 


LITTLE -COMPTON  is  a  weal- 
thy maritime  and  agricultural  town- 
ship, situated  in  the  southeast- 
ern extremity  of  the  county  and 
State,  30  miles  southeast  of  Provi- 
dence ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ti- 
verton, on  the  east  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  east  passage  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  bay.  The  average  length  of 
the  township,  from  north  to  south, 
is  about  7  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  4 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
28  square  miles. 

The  form  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  township  is  that  of  a  penin- 
sula, inclining  to  a  point.  The  sur- 
face is  pleasantly  diversified.  The 
soil  is  a  deep  loam,  rich  in  agricul- 
tural resources,  and  the  means  ofj 
wealth  derived  from  this  branch 
of  industry. 

The  agricultural  productions 
are  abundant,  and  consist  of  the 
various  articles  common  to  this  re- 
gion. This  town  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.    Barley  con- 


stitutes a  staple  production,  large 

;  quantities  of  it  being  raised.  Hor- 
ticulture also  receives  considera- 
ble attention,  various  culinary  ve- 
getables beingraised  for  marketing. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  wholly  of  a  domestic  charac- 
ter, which  are  extensive  and  im- 
portant, the  inhabitants  being  dis- 
tinguished for  their  habits  of  indus- 
try and  economy,  and  their  social 
and  moral  virtues. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1553;  and  there  are 
about  230  Dwelling-houses,  225 
Freemen  or  Electors,  two  compa- 
nies of  Militia  and  a  part  of  anor 
thcr  company. 

There  are  2  Religious  Societies, 
one  of  Congregationalists  and  one 
of  Friends,  7  Schools  and  1  Social 
Library.  There  are  4  Mercantile 
Stores  and  6  Grain  Mills.  This 
town  sends  two  representatives  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

Little-Compton  was  settled  in 
1674,  by  dipt.  Church  and  his 

.associates.    The  Indian  name  wa? 

ISeconnet. 
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MIDDLETOWN,  the  central 
township  of  Rhode-Island,  is  situ- 
ated two  miles  N.  E.  from  Newport, 
and  about  28  miles  southeast  from 
Providence.  It  is  bounded  north- 
west by  the  Narragansett  bay, 
northeast  by  Portsmouth,  southeast 
by  the  east  passage  of  Narragan- 
sett bay,  and  southwest  by  New- 
port. 

The  length  of  the  town,  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  is  about 
five  miles,  and  it  has  a  mean 
breadth  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
12  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  undulating  and  di- 
versified, affording  numerous  plea- 
sant and  interesting  landscapes. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  ;  and  the  lands  main- 
tain a  very  high  estimation. 

The  forests  are  inconsiderable, 
and  principally  consist  of  oak  and 
walnut. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
town  are  very  flourishing.  The 
leading  objects  of  husbandry  are 
the  dairy  business,  hay,  the  culture 
of  Indian  corn  and  barley,  and  the 
raising  of  supplies  for  Newport 
market.  The  article  of  barley, 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  been 
but  recently  introduced,  has  be- 


come a  leading  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  probably  receives 
more  attention  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  New-England.  The 
orchards  of  this  town  are  very  va- 
luable, and  are  not  only  a  source 
of  convenience,  but  form  a  con- 
siderable important  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  people  of  this  town 
are  principally  agriculturists ;  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  habits 
of  industry  and  economy,  and  the 
uniformity,  plainness  and  simplici- 
ty of  their  manner  of  living. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  statis- 
tical or  local  detail  in  this  town  ; 
being  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  commercial  town,  most  of 
the  mercantile,  mechanical  and 
professional  business  is  transacted 
at  Newport. 

Middletown  is  accommodated 
with  two  good  roads,  both  leading 
from  Newport  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  island. 

There  is  one  Religious  Society 
in  this  town,  and  five  Schools. 

The  population,  in  1810,  was 
976;  and  there  are  about  160 
Dwelling-houses,  2  companies  of 
Militia,  and  115  Electors.  Mid- 
dletown sends  two  representatives 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  town  was  incorporated  m 
1743. 


NEW-SHOREHAM. 


NEW-SHOREHAM,  a  town- 
ship in  the  county  of  Newport, 
consists  of  the  island  of  Block-Isl- 
and. This  island  lies  in  the  open 
sea,  15  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Point- Ju- 
dith, and  about  12  miles  southerly 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  conti-j 
nent.    It  extends  north  and  south  | 


about  eight  miles,  and  is  from  two 
to  four  in  breadth.  A  chain  of 
large  ponds  extends  from  the  north 
end  to  nearly  the  centre.  These, 
with  several  separate  and  smaller 
ones,  compose  about  one  seventh 
part  of  the  island.  The  land,  in 
general,  is  high,  and  in  some  part? 


PORTSMOUTH. 


very  uneven,  being  diversified  with 
abrupt  hills  and  narrow  dales. 

The  soil  is  various — sandy, 
loamy  and  gravelly.  Its  agricul- 
tural productions  are  corn,  barley 
and  potatoes.  It  is  no  longer  "  fa- 
mous for  its  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
butter  and  cheese,5'  as  formerly  ; 
the  land  being  more  generally  con- 
verted from  pasturage  to  tillage. 
It  is  entirely  destitute  of  forests. 
Considerable  quantities  of  peat 
are  produced,  which  is  the  only 
fuel.  The  stones  are  granite  in 
detached  nodules,  none  of  very 
large  size.  There  being  no  nucle- 
us or  rocky  foundation,  the  land  is 
constantly  washing  away  by  the 
surges  of  the  ocean.  In  process 
of  time,  the  island  must  totally 
disappear,  and  its  present  site  con- 
stitue  a  shoal,  where  the  tenants  of 
the  waters  will  feed,  and  fishermen 


resort.  There  is  no  ship  harbour ; 
the  boats  are  obliged  to  be  haul- 
ed on  shore  in  bad  weather.  In 
the  season  of  fishing,  33  boats, 
from  14  to  30  feet  keel,  and  about 
1 90  men,  are  employed  in  taking 
cod  and  mackerel.  It  contains  1 28 
Dwelling-houses  ;  and  at  the  last 
census  there  were  722  inhabitants, 
140  of  which  are  freemen  or  voters. 
It  pays  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
part  of  the  State  taxes,  and  sends 
two  representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly.  There  is  one  company 
of  Militia,  organized  by  law,  but  it 
is  never  called  upon  to  do  military 
duty.  There  is  one  Meeting-house 
and  one  Religious  Society  of  the 
Baptist  order.  There  are  two 
Windmills  and  four  retail  Stores. 
Its  aboriginal  name  was  Manisses. 
It  was  settled  in  1661,  and  incor- 
porated in  October,  1672. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


PORTSMOUTH  is  a  post  town- 
ship, situated  upon  the  northern 
section  of  Rhode-Island  ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mount  Hope  bay, 
on  the  east  by  the  Seconnet  or 
cast  passage,  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  Middletown,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Narragansett  bay. 

The  length  of  the  township,from 
northeast  to  southwest,  is  about 
8  miles,  and  it  has  a  mean  breadth 
of  more  than  2  miles,  comprising 
about  17  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  generally  eleva- 
ted and  prospective,affbrding  plea- 
sant and  interesting  landscapes. 
The  geological  structure  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  island ; 
the  prevailing  rocks  being  schistus 
or  slate.    The  internal  structure 


comprises  extensive  strata  of  min- 
eral coal,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
four  miles  in  extent.  Two  pits 
have  been  opened,  and  considera- 
ble quantities  have  been  raised. 
The  quality  of  the  coal  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  improving,  as  the  mine  is 
extended  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that 
it  will  eventually  be  a  source  of 
great  profit,  and  of  extensive  pub- 
lic utility. 

The  soil  is  various  in  different 
sections  of  the  island.  There  are 
some  tracts  of  shistic  gravel,  and 
some  of  argillaceous  loam.  In  ge- 
neral, it  is  very  productive,  and 
well  adapted  to  grass  and  a  grain 
culture. 

The  lands  arc  mostly  in  a  stale 
of  cultivation,  the  forests  being 
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very  limited,  and  sustaining  a  high 
price.  The  leading  objects  of  hus- 
bandry are  the  4airy  business,  and 
the  raising  of  grain ;  of  which,  bar- 
ley and  Indian  corn  are  the  prin- 
cipal. The  raising  of  sheep,  which 
formerly  received  much  attention, 
has  for  some  years  past  been  more 
neglected.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  favourable  for  fruit,  and  the 
orchards  are  extensive  and  valua- 
ble. 

From  the  maritime  situation  of 
this  town,  being  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter upon  almost  every  side,  its  fish- 
eries are  extensive  and  valuable, 
affording  employment  to  conside- 
rable industry. 

The  navigation  business  is  in- 
considerable. There  are,  howev- 
er, a  few  coasting  vessels  owned  in 
the  town. 

Its  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  likewise,  are  not  very 
important.  There  are  2  Woolen 
Factories,  1  Cotton  Factory,  8 
Grain  Mills  and  2  Clothiers'  works. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  4  Mer- 


cantile Stores,  2  Religious  Socie- 
ties and  Churches,  7  Schools  and 
1  Social  Library. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1795  ;  and  there  are 
about  250  Dwelling  houses,  220 
Electors,  and  2  companies  of  Mi- 
litia. This  town  sends  four  repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Prudence,  and  several  other 
small  islands,  are  attached  to  this 
town.  Prudence  Island  is  situated 
in  Narragansett  bay,  opposite  the 
northern  section  of  Portsmouth. 
This  island  is  about  6  miles  in 
length,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  com  - 
prising about  four  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  excellent,  affording 
abundant  crops  both  of  grass  and 
grain.  The  land  is  principally 
owned  in  Providence.  There  are, 
upon  this  island,  about  17  families. 

Portsmouth  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal towns  contained  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  State  of  Rhode-Island, 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663. 


TIVERTON. 


TIVERTON  is  a  post  town,  the 
most  extensive  in  the  county,  situ- 
ated in  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  State,  24  miles  southeast  of 
Providence,  and  about  13  north- 
east of  Newport ;  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by  Lit- 
tle-Compton,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  eastern  passage  of  the  Nar-.j 
ragansett  bay  and  Mount  Hope 
bay. 

The  township  is  more  than  eight 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,and  about  5  miles  in  breadth. 


from  east  to  west,  comprising  42 
square  miles. 

The  surface  is  generally  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale  ;  but  there 
are  some  sections  that  are  rough 
and  rocky.  The  prevailing  geo- 
logical structure  is  granitic.  The 
soil  is  somewhat  various,  corres- 
ponding with  the  geological  char- 
acter, but  is  principally  a  gravelly 
loam,  and  is  considerably  fertile 
both  for  grass  and  grain. 

The  forests,  in  some  sections  of 
the  town,  are  extensive  and  valua- 
ble, the  prevailing  timber  being 
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oak,  hickory  and  some  other  deci- 
duous trees,  and  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  especially  for  ship  timber. 

The  agricultural  productions  of 
the  town  are  such  as  are  common 
to  this  region,  consisting  of  barley, 
Indian  Corn,  hay,  and  the  products 
of  the  grazing  and  dairy  business. 
The  waters  of  the  town  are 
abundant  and  valuable,  affording 
great  conveniences,  having  an  ex- 
tensive coast,  bordering  on  the  east 
passage  of  the  Narragansett  and 
Mount  Hope  bay,  affording  safe 
and  navigable  waters  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  size.    It  is  supposed, 
that  the  waters  of  this  town  afford 
superior  advantages  for  the  naval 
depot  which  is  contemplated  to  be 
established  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  in  Narragansett 
bay.    Besides  the  navigable  wa- 
ters, there  are  several  considera- 
ble and*valuable  ponds,  which  are 
well  stored  with  fish. 

There  is  an  extensive  and  con- 
venient stone  bridge,  which  unites 
this  town  with  Rhode  Island. 
This  bridge  is  a  solid  and  durable 
structure,  nearly  1000  feet  in 
length,  and  provided  with  a  draw, 
which  prevents  its  being  an  ob- 
struction to  navigation.  This 
bridge  sustained  considerable  da- 
mage from  the  memorable  Sep- 
tember gale,  but  has  since  been 
repaired. 


The  fisheries  of  the  town  are 
extensive  and  valuable,  affording 
employment  to  considerable  in- 
jdustry,  which  in  general  is  pro- 
ductive of  handsome  profit. 

The  commercial  interests  of  this 
town  are  considerably  important ; 
there  being  usually  20  vessels  ei- 
ther owned  or  employed  here,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  seafaring 
pursuits.  Ship  building  is  occa- 
sionally carried  on. 

The  manufacturing  business  al- 
so receives  some  attention.  There 
are  2  Cotton  Factories,  2  Cloth- 
iers' works  and  6  Grain  Mills. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  3  Mer- 
cantile Stores  of  every  description, 
7  or  8  Religious  Societies,  which 
are  generally  accommodated  with 
houses  for  religious  worship,  and 
1 1  Schools. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2837  ;  and  there  are 
about  400  Dwelling  houses,  4  com- 
panies of  Militia  and  about  340 
Freemen  or  Electors. 

There  are  two  small  villages  in 
the  town,  one  of  which  is  at  the 
bridge  or  Rowland's  ferry.  This 
town  sends  two  representatives  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

Tiverton  originally  belonged  to 
Massachusetts,  and  was  not  an- 
nexed to  Rhode-Island  until 
1746. 


BRISTOL 

COUNTY 


BRISTOL,  an  inconsiderable 
commercial  county,  is  delightfully 
situated  on  the  peninsula,  between 
Mount  Hope  bay  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Narragansett  bay  ; 
bounded  northwesterly  and  north- 
easterly by  Massachusetts,  south- 
easterly by  Mount  Hope  bay, 
and  southwesterly  by  Narragansett 
bay. 


This  county  possesses  but  small 
territorial  limits,  but  is  populous 
and  wealthy.  Its  mean  length, 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  is 
more  than  8  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth,  inclusive  of  rivers  and  in- 
lets, maybe  about  3  miles,  com- 
prising an  afea  of  nearly  25  square 
miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  towns  in  the  county ;  their  situation,  with  relation  to 
Bristol,  the  seat  of  justice  ;  population,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus ;  dwelling-houses  ;  religious  societies  ;  incorporated  banks,  and 
post-offices. 

Towns.     Post-  Popu-  Dwelling-  Religions  Banks.  £>ist.  from 
offices,  lation.  houses,    societies*  Bristol* 
Bristol.  1       2693       450  4  5 

Barrington.        1        604       100  1  0      7  tii.  N. 

Warren.  1       1775      230  2  1      4  m.  N* 


This  county  comprises  a  very 
interesting  tract  of  country,  and 
has  a  local  situation,  which  is  al- 
most unrivalled ;  its  southeastern 
border  being  washed  by  Mount 
Hope  bay,  and  its  southwestern  by 
the  Narragansett  bay,  two  beau- 
tiful bodies  of  water. 

The  surface  is  in  general  mode- 
rately uneven,  exhibiting  a  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  diversity  ;  but 
in  the  southeastern  section  there 
is  a  beautiful  eminence  of  consi- 
derable altitude,  called  Mount 
Hopexelebrated  in  the  early  histo- 
rv  of  New-England,  being  the  seat 
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of  the  distinguished  and  heroic  In- 
dian chieif  Philip.  In  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  county  there 
is  a  level  tract  of  considerable 
extent. 

The  geological  structure  is  ge- 
nerally primitive,  and  the  prevail- 
ing strata  of  rocks  are  granite. 
But  the  northern  section  of  the 
county,  being  of  a  smooth  and  le- 
vel surface,  discloses  indications  of 
a  different  geological  structure. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  deep,  rich, 
gravelly  loam,  interspersed,  in  the 
northern  section,  by  tracts  of  sandy 
loam,  and  some  of  siliceous  sand. 
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The  natural  growth  of  forest 
trees  was  of  the  deciduous  spe- 
cies ;  but  there  are  no  considera- 
ble forests  at  this  time. 

The  leading  agricultural  inter- 
ests consist  of  the  grazing  business, 
and  the  culture  of  barley,  Indian 
corn  and  rye.  Horticulture  re- 
ceives great  attention,  particularly 
in  Bristol,  where  onions  constitute 
a  staple  commodity,  and  form  an 
important  article  for  exportation. 

The  waters  of  this  county  are 
unrivalled  for  their  beauty  and  na- 
vigable advantages.  Every  town 
is  accommodated  with  navigable 
waters  and  convenient  harbours. 
Its  interior  waters  do  not  afford 
many  sites  for  hydraulic  works. 

The  fishing  business  is  not  pur- 
sued very  extensively,  being  con- 
fined principally  to  supplying  the 
home  consumption. 

The  commercial  and  navigation 
business  of  this  county  constitute 
its  most  important  interest.  There 
are  probably  few  sections  of  our 
country,  which  have  been  more 
distinguished  for  commercial  en- 
terprise, or  where  its  results  have 
been  more  important.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  population  is  en- 
gaged in  sea-faring  pursuits  ;  and 
the  people  are  distinguished  for 
their  bold  and  adventurous  com- 
mercial spirit,  and  for  their  hardy 
and  persevering  habits  in  this  de- 
partment of  industry.  It  is  believ- 
ed, that  there  is  no  section  of  the 
United  States,  of  equal  population, 
which  possesses  as  much  shipping 
that  is  engaged  in  foreign  trade  as 
this  county ;  and  there  is  probably 
no  other  where  this  business  is 


pursued  with  so  much  ardour  and 
success.  The  amount  of  shipping 
owned  here  in  1819,  was  9,093 
tons.  The  trade  of  this  county  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  di- 
rection, but  is  extended  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  An  extensive 
and  important  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a 
coasting  trade  of  considerable  ex- 
tent with  the  southern  States  and 
elsewhere. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  county  are  very  inconsidera- 
ble ;  there  being  few  streams  af- 
fording facilities  for  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  operations.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  mecha- 
nical industry  of  different  descrip- 
tions ;  and  ship  building  has  at 
some  periods  received  great  atten- 
tion. There  being  little  done  in 
any  department  of  manufacturing, 
there  are,  in  this  county,  few  local 
interests  requiring  description,  and 
few  objects  of  statistical  detail. 
There  are,  in  the  county,  3  Grain 
Mills,  3  Distilleries,  about  67  mer- 
cantile establishments  of  every  de- 
scription, and  five  incorporated 
Banks  ;  and  a  charter  has  been 
granted  for  another. 

There  are  7  Religious  Societies, 
two  Academies,  four  or  five  public 
Schools,  aad  about  twelve  private 
Schools. 

The  population*  of  the  county, 
in  1790,  was  3211  ;  in  1800,3801  ; 
and  in  1810,  5072. 

This  county  originally  belonged 
to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  attached  to  the  State  of 
Rhode-Island  in  1746. 
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BRISTOL  is  an  ancient,  weal- 
thy commercial  post  township,  port 
of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  the 
county,  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Narragansett,  adjoin- 
ing the  waters  of  Mount  Hope  bay, 
in  north  lat.41  °40';  hounded  on  the 
north  by  Warren, on  the  east,  part- 
ly by  Massachusetts,  and  in  part  by 
Mount  Hope  bay,  and  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Narragansett  bay. 
The  average  length  of  the  town- 
ship, from  north  to  south,  is  more 
than  five  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  more  than  two  miles,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  twelve 
square  miles. 

This  township  is  a  very  interest- 
ing tract  of  country,  having  a  char- 
ming situation,  and  washed,  upon 
its  southern  and  western  borders, 
by  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  wa- 
ter in  the  world.  Its  surface,  with 
the  exception  of  Mount  Hope,  a 
considerable  eminence  in  the 
southeast  section  of  the  town,  is 
uneven,  exhibiting  a  pleasant  di- 
versity. Some  sections  however 
are  somewhat  rocky. 

Mount  Hope  is  a  beautiful  emi- 
nence,affording  an  interesting  view 
of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  of  the  waters  and  islands  of  the 
Narragansett,  and  all  their  varie- 
gated scenery.  It  is  also  renown- 
ed in  the  annals  of  the.  early  wars 
with  the  natives,  as  the  seat  of  the 
celebrated  Indian  sachem  Philip. 

The  geological  structure  of  the 
township  is  primitive,  the  rocks  be- 
ing principally  granitic.  The  soil 
is  a  deep,  gravelly  loam,  very  fer- 
tile and  productive. 

The  agricultural  interests  are 
flourishing,  the  lands  being  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Among 
the  object-  of  husbandry.lhc  culti- 


vation of  onions  receives  great  at- 
tention, large  quantities  being  an- 
nually raised  for  exportation  ;  and 
it  is  believed,  that  the  quantity  of 
this  article  raised  here,  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  the  exception  of 
Wethersfield,  in  Connecticut. 

The  waters  of  Bristol  are 
unrivalled,  for  their  beauty,  or 
the  navigable  advantages  which 
they  afford.  Bristol  bay  or  har- 
bour lies  in  form  of  a  basin—is  ca- 
pacious and  safe — -of  easy  access— 
and  affords  sufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter for  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
The  fisheries  of  this  town  afford 
a  plentiful  supply  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  articles  for  export- 
ation. 

Commerce  is  the  leading  busi- 
ness of  this  town,  and  its  commer- 
cial interests  hold  the  first  rank. 
There  is  probably  no  town  in  the 
Union,  of  the  same  population, 
possessing  a  more  extensive,  ac- 
tive or  profitable  commerce.  The 
merchants  of  Bristol  are  distin- 
guished for  the  boldness  of  their 
commercial  enterprise,  the  extent 
of  their  capital,  and  their  perse- 
vering industry.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  this  place  has  no  lo- 
cal advantages  for  interior  trade, 
that  it  has  little  or  no  back  coun- 
try, and  has  no  other  important 
sources  of  wealth  but  foreign  com- 
merce, it  affords  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  important  results 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  the  want  of  supe- 
rior local  advantages  interposes  no 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  these  causes.  The 
trade  of  this  town  is  carried  on 
with  various  parts  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  most  important  branch  of 
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it,  perhaps,  is  that  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  where  many  of  the  mer- 
chants have  sugar  and  coffee  plan- 
tations. The  amount  of  the  arti- 
cle of  molasses,  imported  in  1818, 
was  1,013,820  gallons.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  trade  with  the  isl- 
and of  Cuba,  there  is  a  profitable 
and  considerably  extensive  trade 
carried  on  with  the  Baltic,  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  various  other  pla- 
ces. There  is  also  an  extensive 
coasting  trade  maintained  with  the 
southern  and  middle  States.  The 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  Bris- 
tol district,  in  1819,  was  9093  tons. 

Hie  manufacturing  and  mecha- 
nical industry  of  the  town  is  incon- 
siderable, with  the  exception  of 
what  is  employed  in  ship  building, 
which  at  some  periods  has  been 
carried  on  to  considerable  extent, 
and  other  objects  connected  with 
the  navigation  business.  The  most 
important  manufacture  is  the  dis- 
tillation of  spirits,  there  being  two 
extensive  rum  distilleries. 

The  population  of  Bristol,  in 
1810,  was  2693.  It  has  greatly 
improved  since ;  and  there  are 
about  450  Dwelling  houses,  300 
Electors  or  Freemen,  and  4  Cqm- 
panies  of  Militia. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  35  mer- 
cantile Stores  of  every  description, 
21  Ware-houses,  many  of  which 
are  very  extensive,  3  Grain  Mills 
and  2  Rope-walks.  There  are 
four  Religious  Societies. 

The  compact  part  of  the  town 
of  Bristol  is  built  upon  a  beautiful 
declivity,  fronting  the  bay  or  har- 
bour, and  facing  to  the  west.  It 
contains  more  than  300  dwelling- 
houses,  and  13  streets,  three  of 
which  are  the  principal,  running 


north  and  south.  These  are  in- 
tersected at  right  angles  by  the 
others,  which  run  east  and  west. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  well  built. 

The  houses  are  in  general  neat 
and  handsome  buildings ;  and  there 
are  some  superb  and  splendid  edi- 
fices, finished  in  superior  style  and 
elegance.  In  a  central  part  of  the 
town  is  a  spacious  public  square. 

There  are  four  Churches  ;  one 
for  Congregationalists,  one  for 
Episcopalians,  one  for  Baptists  and 
one  for  Methodists,  a  Court-house, 
where  the  legislature  occasionally 
holds  its  sessions,  an  Academy  and 
Market-house,  There  are  one  pub- 
lic School,  one  charity  School,  and 
six  private  Schools.  There  are 
four  incorporated  Banks,  and  a 
charter  has  been  granted  for  the 
fifth,  and  a  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany with  a  respectable  capital. 
About  one  mile  east  of  the  town, 
on  a  prospective  and  beautiful  emi- 
nence, is  the  country  seat  of  James 
De  Wolf  Esq.  which,  for  elegance 
of  style,  neatness,  the  general 
splendour  of  its  appearance,  and 
the  beauty  and  expensiveness  of 
the  various  improvements,will  rank 
among  the  first  in  our  country. 
Bristol  sends  two  representatives 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

Bristol,  for  a  long  time  after  its 
settlement,  formed  a  part  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
under  its  jurisdiction,  until  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  line  in 
1746,   when  it  was  annexed  to 
i  Rhode-Island.  Bristol  suffered  se- 
i  verelyduring  there  volutionary  war, 
part  of  the  town  being  burnt  by 
|  the  British.    It  also  suffered  con- 
'siderably  by  the  memorable  Sep- 
j  tcmber  gale,  in  1 015. 
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BARRINGTON,  a  small  agri- 
cultural post  township,  is  situated 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  coun- 
ty, 7  miles  from  Providence : 
bounded  on  the  northwest  and 
northeast  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  southeast  by  War- 
ren, and  on  the  southwest  by  the 
Narragansett  river.  The  average 
length  of  the  township  may  be 
about  3  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  nearly  the  same,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  8  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  alight,  but  fertile  sandy  loam, 
well  adapted  to  a  grain  culture ; 
rye,  Indian  corn  and  barley  being 
cultivated  with  success.  Seaweed 
is  used  extensively  as  a  manure, 
and  has  been  of  great  utility  in  en- 
riching the  land.  The  agricultu- 
ral interests  are  considerably  flou- 
rishing, and  the  various  objects  of 
husbandry  constitute  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  an 
inlet  of  the  Warren,  &;  by  Palmer's 
river,  and  its  southwestern  borders 
are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Narragansett.  There  is  a  conveni- 
ent toll  bridge,  connectingthis  town 
with  Warren.  The  waters  of  the 
Narragansett  afford  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  fin  and  shell  fish  for  home 
consumption. 

The   manufacturing   and  me- 


!  chanical  industry  of  the  town  is  in- 
considerable ;  some  attention,  how- 
ever, is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
salt;  there  being  one  establish- 
ment that  manufactures  1 200  bush- 
els annually. 

The  population  of  Barrington, 
in  1810,  was  604;  and  there  are 
nearly  100  dwelling  houses,  one 
religious  Society  and  Church,  two 
public  Schools, '  one  company  of 
Militia,  70  or  80  Electors,  and  two 
Mercantile  Stores. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  this  town, 
there  is  a  cove  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; which,  from  the  remains  of 
timber,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  pine  and  cedar  forest,  and  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  Indians  at 
an  ancient  period,  long  before  the 
first  settlement  of  this  country. 
The  adjoining  waters  having  bro- 
ken over  their  usual  barriers,  this 
tract  became  immersed,  and  now 
is  covered  with  water  of  conside- 
rable depth.  Cedar  and  pine  tim- 
ber are  obtained  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cove,  for  fencing  and  fuel. 

This  town  sends  two  represen-. 
tatives  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Barrington  originally  belonged 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  attached  to  the  State  of  Rhode- 
Island  in  1746,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  town  in  1 771. 
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WARREN,  a  small  but  pleasant 
&  populous  post  township,  is  loca- 
ted upon  the  southeast  side  of  War- 
ren river,  1 1  miles  southeast  of 
Providence,  &  1 9  miles  from  New- 
port ;  bounded  west  and  north  by 
Palmer's  river,  east  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  south  by 


Bristol.  Its  extent  is  about  two 
miles  north  and  south,  and  more 
than  two  east  and  west,  compri- 
sing an  area  of  more  than  four 
square  miles. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
township,  having  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion.   The  surface  is  undulating. 
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affording  very  delightful  land- 
scapes. The  soil  is  a  rich  mould, 
very  fertile  and  productive.  The 
various  objects  of  husbandry,  com- 
mon to  this  district,  are  attended 
to ;  Indian  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats 
and  potatoes^  are  cultivated  with 
success.  Horticulture  also  re- 
ceives great  attention  ;  among  the 
objects  of  which,  the  cultivation  of 
onions  is  the  most  important.  All 
kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are 
raised  in  abundance.  Fruit  is  also 
an  object  of  general  attention,  and 
the  town  affords  a  great  variety. 

This  town,  for  one  of  its  size, 
maintains  considerable  commerce, 
and  is  a  place  of  activity  and  busi- 
ness, and  of  considerable  wealth. 
The  trade  is  various ;  and,  as  it 
respects  its  direction  and  charac- 
ter, corresponds  with  that  of  other 
places  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett.  There  are  30  vessels 
owned  here,  comprising  about  3000 
tons  of  shipping. 

The  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical business  of  the  town  is  in- 
considerable, with  the  exception  of 
ship  building,  which  has  occasion- 
ally been  carried  on  to  considera- 
ble extent.  There  are  two  Dis- 
tilleries, one  of  rum  and  one  of  gin, 
and  three  Grain  Mills,  two  of 
which  are  wind  mills,  and  one  a 
tide  mill. 


The  village,  or  compact  part  of 
the  town,  is  built  upon  an  interest- 
ing site,  upon  the  southeast 
side  of  Warren  river,  having  a 
moderate  elevation  and  facing 
the  harbour,  which  is  safe  and  com- 
modious, and  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  vessels  of  300  tons. 
There  are  12  wharves,  upon  all  of 
which  there  are  store  houses. 
There  are  two  principal  streets, 
intersected  by  several  cross  streets. 
There  are  in  the  village  180  Dwel- 
ling houses,  and  40  other  buildings, 
about  30  Mercantile  Stores  of  eve- 
ry description,  2  Churches,  an  Aca- 
demy, one  public  and  several  pri- 
vate Schools,  one  Social  Library, 
one  incorporated  Bank  and  one 
Marine  insurance  office.  There 
are  two  Religious  Societies,  one  of 
Baptists  and  one  of  Methodists. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1775  ;  and  there  are 
about  230  Dwelling  houses,  175 
Electors,  2  Companies  of  Militia 
and  one  chartered  Company. 

Warren  sends  two  representa- 
tives to  the  General  assembly. 

This  town,  for  a  long  time  after 
its  settlement,  was  a  part  of  Swan- 
zey,  in  Massachusetts,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  State.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town,  by  its  present  name,  in  1 746, 
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KENT  is  an  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  county,  centrally 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Narragansett,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  east  by  the  Narra- 
gansett bay,  on  the  south  by  Wash- 


ington county,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Its  ave- 
rage length  is  nearly  20  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  more  than  9 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  1 86 
square  miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towjis  in  the  county  ;  their  situation,  with  rela- 
tion to  East-Greenwich,  the  seat  of  justice  ;  their  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1810  ;  number  of  dwelling-houses  ;  reli- 
gious societies  ;  schools  ;  banks,  and  post-offices. 


Towns.      P.  O. 
East-Greenwich.  1 
Coventry.  1 
Warwick.  1 
West-Greenwich.  0 


Pop.  D.  Hou.  Reli.  So.  Sch. 
1530      210  4  6 

2928      350  5  8 

3757      520  5  10 

1619      220          *  * 


Ban.  Dist.  from 
1    E.  Green, 

1  lOm.N.W. 

2  4m.N. 
0  8m.W. 


The  geological  structure  of  this 
county  is  primitive,  the  prevailing 
strata  of  rocks '  being  granitic  ; 
which,  however,  are  interspersed 
with  various  other  rocks.  The 
surface  is  generally  uneven,  and 
some  parts  of  the  county  are  rough 
and  broken,  especially  the  west- 
ern section.  The  eastern  section, 
however,  is  diversified  with  many 
tracks  which  present  a  level  sur- 
face. The  soil,  corresponding 
with  the  geological  structure,  is 
either  a  primitive  gravelly  loam, 
or  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  generally 
strong  and  productive,  particular- 
ly in  the  eastern  section.  There 
are  some  small  tracts  of  alluvial. 


The  forests  consist  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  are  sufficiently  extensive 
to  afford  a  supply  for  the  local  de- 
mand, both  for  fuel  and  timber. 

The  agricultural  interests  are  of 
a  character  corresponding  with 
those  of  this  district  generally, 
consisting  of  the  various  objects  of 
the  grazing  business,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  Indian  corn,  rye,  &c. 
In  the  eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
ty the  orchards  are  extensive,  and 
a  source  of  convenience  and  pro- 
fit. 

Although  there  is  no  want  of 
industry,  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  county  are  not  very  flourish- 
ing.   There  is  an  apparent  want 


*  See  Appendix. 
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of  enterprise  in  this  department  of 
industry,  and  of  a  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural improvements. 

This  county,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  State,  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  the  waters  of  the 
Narragansett  bay, which,  within  the 
limits  of  this  county,  afford  seve- 
ral good  harbours,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Pawtuxet,  (which, 
however,  is  not  entirely  in  this 
county,)  the  Apponaug  and  the 
Greenwich  harbours.  The  other 
waters  of  the  county  are  princi- 
pally embodied  in  the  Pawtuxet 
river  and  its  branches,  which  wa- 
ter a  large  portion  of  the  north- 
western section  of  the  county. 
This  is  a  beautiful  mill  stream,  un- 
rivalled for  its  advantageous  sites 
for  manufacturing  establishments 
and  other  hydraulic  works. 

The  fisheries  of  the  county  af- 
ford employment  to  considerable 
industry  ;  and  the  fish  taken  not 
only  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion, but  constitute  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation. 

The  commercial  and  navigation 
interests  of  the  county  are  not  very 
extensive,  and  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  coasting  business.  There 
are  about  20  vessels  owned  in  the 
county. 

Next  to  agriculture,  manufac- 


tures constitute  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive  interest  in  the 
county.  The  cotton  manufactures 
of  this  county  claim  the  first  rank. 
This  business  being  carried  on 
more  extensively  here  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  Union  of  the 
same  population  and  extent.  There 
are  in  the  county  28  cotton  mills, 
many  of  which  are  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale  ;  which,  considering 
the  short  period  since  this  business 
commenced,  and  the  difficulties 
that  it  has  had  to  encounter,  from 
foreign  competition  and  the  pre- 
judices of  our  own  citizens,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  a  gratifying  re- 
sult, and  a  satisfactory  evidence 
that  this  great  and  important  inte- 
rest will  become  permanently  es- 
tablished in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  facto- 
ries,there  are  in  this  county,  exclu- 
sive of  West-Greenwich,  2  Wool- 
en Factories,  2  Clothiers'  works, 
1  Anchor  Forge,  1  Paper  Mill,  1 
Gin  Distillery  and  17  Grain  Mills, 
There  are  59  Mercantile  Stores 
of  every  description,  4  incorpora- 
ted Banks,  14  Religious  Societies 
and  24  Schools. 

In  1 790,  the  population  of  the 
county  was  8848  ;  in  1800,  8487  ; 
and  in  1810,9830. 
\ mk-  mute/*1}       «  h*m\**>>mq 
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EAST-GREENWICH  is  a  post 
township  and  seat  of  justice  of  the 
county,  situated  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  Narragansett  bay, 
1 3  miles  south  of  Providence  ; 
bounded  northerly  on  Warwick, 
easterly  on  the  Narragansett  bay, 
southerly  on  North-Kingston,  and 


westerly  on  West-Greenwich.  The 
townshipcontainsan  average  length 
of  6  miles,  and  an  average  breadth 
of  4  miles,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  24  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in 
some  sections  rather  rough  and 
stony,  being  of  a  primitive  geolo- 
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gical  character.  No  minerals  have 
been  discovered.  The  soil,  which 
is  a  primitive  gravelly  loam,  is  con- 
siderably fertile,  affording  good 
grazing,  Indian  corn,  barley  and 
potatoes.  Rye  is  also  raised,  but 
is  a  less  certain  crop.  There  are 
numerous  orchards  in  the  town  ; 
and  it  has  been  distinguished  for 
the  excellent  quality  of  its  cider. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber  is 
deciduous  ;  and  although  there  are 
no  considerable  forests  in  the  town, 
yet  there  is  a  supply  of  oak  and 
chesnut  timber  for  fuel,  fencing, 
building  and  other  uses. 

The  town  is  well  watered,  being 
washed  upon  its  eastern  border  by 
the  waters  of  the  Narragansett, 
and  its  interior  intersected  by  the 
Maskachugand  Hunt's  rivers,  two 
inconsiderable  streams.  Upon  each 
of  these  streams  is  a  bridge  of  the 
same  name. 

There  is  one  excellent  harbour, 
being  safe  at  all  times,  has  1 5  feet 
of  water  at  high  tides,  and  will  ad- 
mit of  ships  of  500  tons  burthen. 

The  fisheries  are  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  taking  of  cod  and 
munhaden.  There  are  about  1200 
quintals  of  cod  taken  annually,  and 
about  1000  barrels  of  munhaden. 
The  whale  fishing  was  formerly 
prosecuted  here ;  but  for  some 
time  past  it  has  been  abandoned. 

The  commercial  business  is  not 
very  considerable,  and  is  confined 
to  a  coasting  trade.  There  are  10 
vessels  owned  here. 

Of  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal establishments,  there  are  one 
Cotton  Factory,  containing  340 
spindles,  and  five  Grain  Mills. 

In  the  northeastern  section  of 


the  town  is  an  ancient  and  pleas 
ant  village,which  contains  a  Court- 
house, a  Bank,  an  Academy,  and  a 
number  of  Dwelling-houses  and 
Stores,  and  is  the  seat  of  conside- 
rable commercial  and  other  busi- 
ness. The  legislature  occasional 
ly  holds  its  sessions  at  this  place. 

In  1774,  there  were  1663  inha- 
bitants in  the  town  ;  and  in  1810, 
1539  ;  and  it  contains  about  210 
Dwelling-houses,  220  Electors,and 
2  companies  of  Militia,  besides  one 
chartered  company,  called  the 
"  Kentish  Guards."  Thiscompa- 
ny  was  established  in  the  year 
1 774,  and  proved  a  nursery  of  of- 
ficers in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ; 
having  furnished,  during  that  me- 
morable contest,  one  Major-Gene- 
ral,  one  Brigadier-General,  three 
Colonels,  one  Major,  and  no  less 
than  thirty  subordinate  officers. 
The  Major-General  was  Nathaniel 
Green,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed officers  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  Brigadier-General  was 
James  M.  Varnum  ;  the  Colonels, 
Christopher  Green,  Archibald 
Crary,  and  Adam  Comstock ; 
and  the  Major,  John  S.  Dex- 
ter. 

The  taxable  property  of  the 
town,  is  $263,158. 

There  are  6  Ware-houses  and 
20  Retail  Stores  in  the  town. 

There  are  4  Religious  Societies ; 
two  of  Baptists,  one  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  one  of  Friends,  and 
three  Churches.  There  are  five 
Schools,  besides  the  Academy,  and 
one  Social  Library. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in 
1677,  and  had  been  settled  but  a 
few  years  at  that  period. 
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COVENTRY  is  an  interior  ma- 
nufacturing post  township,  situated 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
county,  1 0  miles  southwest  from 
Providence ;  bounded  northerly  on 
the  towns  of  Cranston,  Scituate 
and  Foster,  easterly  on  War- 
wick, southerly  on  West-Green- 
wich, and  westerly  on  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

The  length  of  the  township, 
from  east  to  west,  is  about  12 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about 
6  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  72 
square  miles ;  being  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  State. 

The  principal  section  of  this 
township  presents  primitive  rug- 
ged features,  being  hilly  and  rocky.  I 
Some  sections,  however,  are  level, 
and  possess  a  sandy  soil.  In  the 
granitic  sections  the  soil  is  a  primi- 
tive gravelly  loam,  strong  and  fer- 
tile, being  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  affording  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  rye,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  dairy  business  is  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  pursuit;  and  the 
the  town  is  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  cheese  made 
here.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
land  is  under  a  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  residue  has  been 
reserved  for  forests.  The  natural 
growth  of  timber  is  of  the  decidu- 
ous  species. 

This  town  is  not  accommodated 
with  any  navigable  waters,but  is  in- 
tersected by  several  small  streams, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is 
the  south  branch  of  the  Pawtuxet 
river.  Besides  this  is  Flat  river, 
and  several  other  small  streams. 
The  Pawtuxet  and  some  of  the 
other  streams  afford  numerous  ex- 
cellent sites  for  hydraulic  works. 


This  town  is  justly  distinguish- 
ed for  its  manufactures,  particular- 
ly those  of  cotton.  The  number 
and  extent  of  its  factories  rank  it 
among  the  first  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturing towns  in  the  State.  It 
contains  1 2  cotton  mills  or  manu- 
facturing establishments,  all  of 
which  comprise  about  10,000  spin- 
dles. The  largest  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  the  Washington,  the 
Coventry  and  the  Arkwright  Man- 
ufacturingCompanies.  Besidesthe 
cotton  factories,  there  are  one  pa- 
per-mill, two  clothiers'  works,  and 
ten  grain  mills. 

There  is  considerable  mercan- 
tile business  in  the  retail  line,  there 
being  1G  Stores  in  the  town. 

There  is  a  flourishing  manufac- 
turing village  situated  on  the  south 
branch  of  Pawtuxet  river.  It  con- 
tains 3  cotton  mills,  one  of  which 
comprises  1 300  spindles.  A  large 
machine  shop,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  other  machinery, 
and  a  weaving  shop  is  establish- 
ed here,  with  water-power  looms, 
on  Gilmore's  plan. 

It  contains  from  40  to  50  dwel- 
ling-houses, a  School-house,4  mer- 
chants' stores,  and  a  number  of 
other  buildings.  The  bank  of  Kent 
is  located  here,  being  13  miles 
from  Providence. 

The  population  of  the  township, 
in  1810,  was  2929  ;  and  there  are 
400  Freemen  or  Electors,  about 
350  Dwelling-houses,  and  5  com- 
panies of  Militia. 

There  are  five  Religious  Socie- 
ties ;  four  of  Baptists  and  one  of 
Methodists,  all  of  which  are  ac- 
commodated with  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship,  8  Schools  and  School 
houses,  and  1  Social  Library. 
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This  town  was  distinguished  for 
its  patriotism  and  services  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  Gene- 
ral Sullivan's  expedition  upon 
Rhode-Island,  when  nearly  all  of 
the  militia  of  the  State  were  call- 
ed upon,  the  companies  in  this  town 
rallied  with  great  alacrity,  there 


being  in  the  whole  town  but  five 
delinquencies,  which  were  occa- 
sioned by  religious  scruples,  the 
individuals  being  Friends  or  Qua- 
ikers. 

The  first  settlement  of  Coventry 
is  not  known.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted in  1742. 
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WARWICK  is  a  flourishing  ma- 
nufacturingpost  township,  situated 
live  miles  southwesterly  of  Provi- 
dence ;  bounded  north  on  Crans- 
ton,east  on  Narragansett  bay,south 
on  East-Greenwich,  and  west  on 
Coventry. 

The  western  section  of  the 
township  is  elevated  and  hilly ; 
some  of  the  eminences  affording  a 
view  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
State ;  but  the  eastern  section  is 
generally  level.  It  has  an  average 
length,  from  east  to  west,  of  more 
than  8  miles,  &  an  average  breadth 
of  nearly  7  miles,  making  about  54 
square  miles. 

The  prevailing  soil,  which  is  a 
primitive  gravelly  loam,  is  strong 
and  productive,  affording  grain  of 
the  different  kinds,  vegetables,  &c. 
and  being  also  well  adapted  to  gra- 
zing. The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  timber,  consisting  of  oak,  wal- 
nut, chesnut,  &c> 

The  Pawtuxet  river  is  the  lar- 
gest stream  in  this  town.  The 
southwest  branch  of  this  stream 
has  its  source,  consisting  also  of 
several  branches,  in  Exeter,  West- 
Greenwich  and  Coventry.  The 
northwest  branch  rises  in  Scituate, 
<nd  forms  a  junction  with  the 
-outhwest  branch  in  this  town,  near 
the  northwest  corner,  forming  the 


Pawtuxet,  which  discharges  its  wa 
ters  into  Narragansett  bay,  at  the 
village  of  Pawtuxet,  which  is  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  town.  Up- 
on this  river  are  five  bridges.  But 
what  renders  it  more  conspicuous 
is,  its  excellent  sites  for  hydraulic 
works,  and  the  great  number  of 
cotton  factories  which  have  been 
erected. 

There  are  several  good  harbours, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Appo- 
naug,  about  one  mile  from  the 
village.  It  is  spacious  and  safe, 
affording  a  depth  of  water  suf- 
ficient for  vessels  of  any  size. 
Vessels  of  from  20  to  50  tons  come 
up  to  the  village.  The  fisheries 
in  Narragansett  bay  are  considera- 
bly important.  From  1000  to 
2000  barrels  of  munhaden  are  put 
up  annually  for  exportation. 

Among  the  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  State,  this  claims  a  pre- 
eminent rank.  There  are  15 
Cotton  Factories,  containing  be- 
tween 17  and  18000  spindles. 
The  establishments  are  principally 
on  the  Pawtuxet  river. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the 
town  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Ap- 
ponaug,  10  miles  S.  S.  W.  from 
Providence.  It  is  the  principal 
village  in  the  town  of  Warwick, 
containing  upwards  of  50  houses. 
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mostly  new,  and  very  compact. 
Its  public  buildings  are  a  Baptist 
Meeting  house  and  Academy.  A 
Bank,  called  the  Warwick  Bank, 
was  established  in  this  town  in 
1818,  and  located  in  this  village. 
The  Post-office,  called  the  Fulling 
Mill  post-office,  is  also  located 
here. 

Within  a  mile  from  the  village 
of  Apponaug  may  be  seen  a  huge 
rock,  so  completely  balanced  upon 
another,  and  its  equilibrium  so  ex- 
act, that  a  boy  1 4  years  of  age  may 
set  it  in  such  motion  that  the  con- 
tact or  collision  caused  thereby, 
produces  a  sound  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  drum,  but  more  sonorous, 
which  in  a  still  evening  may  be 
heard  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
miles.  Hence,  from  time  imme- 
morial, it  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  Drum  rock.  From  the  ponder- 
ous weight  of  that  part  which  is 
thus  nicely  balanced,  it  is  general- 
ly believed,  that  no  other  than  the 
hand  of  nature  ever  could  have 
done  it.  Yet  some  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  it  was  thus  placed  by 
the  herculean  labour  of  some  tribe 
of  the  natives.  There  remains 
no  doubt,  but  that  this  was  a  place 
of  their  resort  orencampment;  and 
that  the  Drum  Rock  served 
them  either  to  give  an  alarm  in 
rase  of  danger,  or  to  call  the  tribe 
together  from  their  daily  avoca- 
tions. This  rock  is  considered 
as  a  great  curiosity,  excites  much 
attention,  and  consequently  is  at 
the  present  day  a  place  of  much 
resort,  particularly  in  the  pleasant 
season  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, there  are  2  Woolen  Fac- 
tories, I  Anchor  Forge,  1  Gin  Dis- 
tillery, and  12  Grain  Bliils. 


The  commercial  and  navigation 
business  is  respectable.  There 
are  10  vessels  owned  here,  enga- 
ged principally  in  a  coasting  trade. 
There  are  20  Dry  Goods  and  Gro- 
cery stores,  and  3  Druggists'  stores. 

In  1810,  there  were  3757  inha- 
bitants in  this  town  ;  and  there  are 
520  Dwelling  houses,  450  qualified 
Electors,  and  5  companies  of  Mi- 
litia, besides  2  independent  com- 
panies. 

There  are  two  incorporated 
Banks  in  this  town  ;  one  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Pawtuxet,  and  one  at  War- 
wick. 

There  are  5  Religious  Societies, 
2  of  Arminians,  1  of  Baptists,  1  of 
Friends  and  1  of  Methodists ;  10 
Schools  and  2  Social  Libraries. 

BIOGRAPHY.    Col.  Christo- 
pher Green,  a  very  distinguished 
revolutionary  officer,  of  his  rank, 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1737.  With 
only  the  advantages  of  a  common 
education,  he  became  an  excellent 
scholar,  particularly  in  mathema- 
tical sciences.    From  the  natural 
vigour  of  his  mind,  the  solid  and 
useful  acquisitions  which  he  had 
made,  and  from  his  correct  de- 
portment, he  acquired,  at  an  early 
period,  the  contidence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  was  elected  a 
representative  of  his  native  town 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
colony,  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion.   At  the  commencement  of 
| !  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1 775,  he 
was  chosen  a  Lieutenant  in  a  mili- 
jtary  company,  called  the  "  Kent- 
ish Guards."    In  May,  1775,  he 
jwas  appointed  a  Major  in  a  mili- 
1 1  tary  detachment  which  was  raised 
I  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  and 
!  shortly  after  accepted  a  Captain's 
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commission  in  a  regiment  raised 
by  the  State  of  Rhode-Island  for 
the  continental  service,  and  join- 
ed the  Canadian  expedition  under 
Gen.  Montgomery,  in  the  ill-fat- 
ed attack  upon  Quebec,  in  which 
the  brave  Montgomery  lost  his  life, 
Capt.  Green  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  remained  with  the  British  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  for  some  time.  On 
being  exchanged,  he  joined  the  ar- 
my, and  in  1777,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  and 
was  selected  by  Gen.  Washington 
to  take  charge  of  Fort  Mercer, 
commonly  called  Red  Bank.  In 
the  attack  upon  this  fort  by  a  su- 
perior force,  Col.  Green  made  a 
gallant  defence,  which  established 
his  reputation  as  a  brave,  judicious 
and  faithful  officer. 

After  having  performed  various 
services  in  Rhode-Island,  in  1781, 
Col.  Green  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army,  which  was  stationed 
upon  the  border  of  Croton  river, 
in  the  State  of  New- York.  While 
in  this  situation,  he  was  surprised 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  American 
royalists,  and  assassinated  in  the 
most  brutal  manner.  This  mel- 
ancholy event  occurred  on  the 
13th  May,  1731,  and  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  age.  Thus  died  the 
gallant  and  heroic  Green,  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Col.  Green  possessed  an  active 
and  energetic  mind,  and  a  great 
share  of  native  bravery.  He  was 
a  worthy  citizen,  an  ardent  patri- 
ot, and  an  excellent  soldier. 

Major-General  Nathaniel  Green, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Revolution,  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  It  will 
not  be  expected  to  find  here  a 


biography  giving  an  ample  view 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Gen. 
Green,  whose  history  is  identi- 
fied with  that  of  his  country,  du- 
ring the  most  important  period 
of  her  annals.  A  work  of  this  de- 
scription, we  understand,  is  shortly 
to  appear,  from  the  pen  of  Judge 
Johnson  of  South-Carolina.  This 
notice,  from  our  prescribed  limits, 
must  be  confined  to  a  few  promi- 
nent facts. 

Gen.  Green  was  born  in  the 
year  1 741 .  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  denomination  of  Friends ; 
and  having  little  prescience  of  the 
exalted  destiny  of  their  son,  be- 
stowed little  care  upon  his  educa- 
tion;  his  early  advantages  having 
been  very  inconsiderable.  He  ob- 
tained, however,  the  rudiments  of 
a  common  education,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
at  an  early  period  ;  and  having  a 
vigorous  mind,  and  a  strong  incli- 
nation for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, he  obtained,  subsequently, 
by  close  application,  having  the 
aid  of  a  small  library,  a  respecta- 
ble education  for  business,  and  a 
competent  share  of  general  know- 
ledge. At  an  early  period,  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Coventry, 
where  he  soon  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  talents,  and  the  general 
propriety  of  his  conduct ;  and  his 
being  elected  by  the  people  to  re- 
present them  in  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  was  first  elected  to  this 
office  in  or  about  the  year  1770, 
and  was  re-elected  for  five  years 
in  succession.  This  being  the  peri- 
od immediatelyprecedingthecom- 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary 
contest,  was  one  of  peculiar  diffi 
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culty  and  importance.  In  the 
year  1775,  when  the  difficulties 
between  Great-Britain  and  her  co- 
lonies had  assumed  a  hostile  as- 
pect, and  when  the  clouds  which 
thickened  in  our  political  horizon 
portended  a  war  of  resistance  to 
arbitrary  authority,  and  when  the 
strong  arm  of  power  seemed  to  be 
outstretched,  to  check  the  progress 
which  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  ma- 
king in  this  country, General  Green 
was  among  the  patriots  of  that  day, 
who  perceived  that,if  this  spirit  was 
suffered  to  be  put  down  by  force, 
and  the  just  rights  of  the  colonies 
trampled  under  foot,  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country  would  be  lost 
forever.  So  conspicuous  were  his 
ardour  and  patriotism  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  the  just  rights  of 
his  country,  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed, at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, a  Brigadier-General,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
three  regiments  furnished  by  the 
State  of  Rhode-Island  for  the  ge- 
neral defence.  He  led  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  present  during  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  by  the  British 
troops. 

Gen.  Green's  ardent  patriotism, 
and  the  high  promise  of  military 
talents  which  he  early  disclosed, 
did  not  pass  unnoticed,  but  secur- 
ed to  him  the  confidence  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  welfare.  On 
the  2Glh  of  August,  1776,  he  was 
appointed  by  Congress  Major-Ge- 
neral in  the  Continental  army ;  and 
the  winter  following,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  well  con- 
ducted and  fortunate  actions  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  At  the 
battle  of  Gcrmantown,  he  com- 


manded the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
and  was  signalized  for  his  activity, 
bravery  and  skill.  In  March,  1 778, 
he  was  appointed  Quarter-master 
General,  which  situation  he  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  his  rank 
in  the  army  should  not  be  effect- 
ed by  it. 

About  the  middle  of  the  same 
year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Americans, '  relying  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  fleet,  to 
relieve  Newport.  Gen.  Green 
held  a  command  under  General 
Sullivan,  who  was  entrusted  with 
conducting  this  enterprise,  which, 
although  it  failed,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  Gen.  Green  to  display 
his  military  talents  ;  and  he  acquir- 
ed great  credit,  for  the  coolness 
and  skill  with  which  he  conducted 
the  retreat  of  the  American  army. 

After  a  series  of  disasters  in  the 
southern  department,  the  com- 
mand was  bestowed  upon  Gen. 
Green.  He  arrived  at  head-quar- 
ters on  the  2nd  December,  1780, 
and  found  only  the  skeleton  of  an 
army,  and  that  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition. But  with  this  remnant  of 
an  army,  destitute  of  every  thing, 
dispirited,  and  without  any  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters, he  had  to  oppose  a  power- 
ful army,  elated  with  victory.  Af- 
ter some  delay,  required  for  the 
recruiting  of  the  army  and  obtain- 
ing necessary  supplies,  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Morgan,  which 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  enemy 
at  the  Cowpens,  that  efiectuMHy 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Having  received  considerable  reio- 
<on  rments,  the  succeeding  spring 
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he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
meet  the  enemy,  which  he  did  at 
Guilford,  in  North-Carolina,  and 
fought  the  well  known  battle  at 
that  place.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  obstinate,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  fought  actions  that  occur- 
red during  the  war.  Gen.  Green 
displayed  great  courage,  determin- 
ed perseverance  and  superior  mi- 
litary skill.  Although  this  action 
was  not  decisive,  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  it  not  only  checked 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  led 
to  an  evacuation  of  that  part  of  the 
country  by  the  British  troops.  Gen. 
Green's  next  object  was  to  drive 
the  British  from  South-Carolina  ; 
and  after  repeated  movements  and 
various  success,  having  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  the  enemy  to 
retire  from  the  interior  of  the 
State,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
before  a  vastly  superior  force  ;  the 
British  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1781,  Gen.  Green  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  British  at 
Eutaw  springs,  which  terminated 
the  war,  in  the  interior  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas.  In  this  action,  Gen.  Green 
displayed  his  characteristic  brave- 
ry, and  distinguished  military  tal- 
ents, which  were  duly  appreciated 
by  Congress,  that  body  having,  as 
a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  which 
they  entertained  of  his  good  con- 
duct and  superior  generalship  in 
this  engagement,  presented  him 
with  a  British  standard  and  a  gold 
medal. 

Gen.  Green  continued  in  the 
field  until  the  objects  for  which  his 
country  had  taken  up.  arms  were 
accomplished,  and  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  colonies,  re- 
cognized, in  the  treaty  of  peace  of 


1783,  when  he  retired  to  his  native 
State,  where  he  continued  until 
1 785 ;  when  he  emigrated  to  Geor- 
gia, where  he  had  a  considerable 
estate,  not  far  distant  from  Savan- 
nah. Here  he  passed  his  time  as 
a  private  citizen,  occupied  with 
domestic  and  other  private  con- 
cerns. As  he  was  walking,  one 
remarkably  hot  day,  without  an 
umbrella,  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun  overpowered  him,  and  occa- 
sioned an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
of  which  he  died,  June  19th,  1786, 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

Gen.  Green  possessed  a  humane 
and  benevolent  disposition  ;  yet 
he  was  resolutely  severe,  when  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  render- 
ed severity  necessary.  Among  the 
constellation  of  heroes  and  patri- 
ots, with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  defending 
the  liberties  and  independence  of 
his  country,  there  was  none  that 
displayed  more  determined  firm- 
ness, and  few  more  prudence  and 
foresight. 

As  a  soldier,  Gen.  Green  will 
rank  among  the  first  of  his  age. 
The  prominent  characteristics  of 
his  mind  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  a  military  character. 
To  the  most  determined  resolution 
and  the  most  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, he  united  an  active  and 
comprehensive  mind,  full  of  expe- 
dients, and  never  disconcerted  by 
difficulties  ;  and  to  the  most  daring 
courage  he  united  superior  milita- 
ry skill  and  extensive  practical 
knowledge.  Among  the  many  dis* 
tinguished  individuals  engaged  in 
the  same  cause,  few  acted  their 
part  with  more  credit  and  honour 
to  themselves  or  usefulness  to  their 
country,  than  Gen.  Green.  As 
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his  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  his  country,  his 
name  will  rank  among  the  first  of 


the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  be  revered  by  his 
country  to  the  latest  posterity. 


WEST-GREENWICH. 


WEST-GREENWICH  is  an| 
agricultural  township,  situated  in 
the  southwest  section  of  the  coun- 
ty, about  1 8  miles  southwest  from 
Providence ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Coventry,  on  the  east  by  East- 
Greenwich,  on  the  south  by  Exe- 
ter, in  Washington  county,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. The  length  of  the  town- 
ship, from  east  to  west,  is  about  1 2 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about 
3  miles,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  36  square  miles. 

This  township  possesses  a  pri- 
mitive geological  character ;  its 
surface  presents  a  diversity  of  hill 
and  dale.  There  is  one  conside- 
rable eminence  called  Hopkins' 
hill,  which  affords  an  interesting 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  natural  and  agricultural 
productions  of  the  town  corres- 


pond with  those  of  this  region 
generally. 

The  waters  of  the  south  branch 
of  the  Pawtuxet  river,  have  their 
source  in  this  town  ;  and  the  west- 
ern section  is  watered  by  Wood 
river  and  its  branches. 

The  contemplated  turnpike  road 
from  Providence  to  Pawcatuck, 
will  lead  through  this  town. 

The  population  of  East-Green- 
wich, in  1748,  was  766  ;  in  1774, 
1764;  in  1782,  1698;  in  1790, 
1756  ;  in  1800,  1759  ;  and  in  1810, 
1619  ;  there  are  about  220  Dwell- 
inghouses,&3  companies  of  Militia. 

W  est-Greenwich  sends  two 
representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

This  town  originally  belonged 
to  East-Greenwich,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  separate  town  by  its 
present  name,  in  1741. 


WASHINGTON 


COUNTY. 


Washington  is  a  maritime 

county,  situated  in  the  southwest- 
ern section  of  the  State  ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kent  county,  on 
the  east  by  Narragansett  bay, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 


and  on  the  west  by  the  Stale  of 
Connecticut.  The  average  length 
of  the  county,  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  20  miles,  and  it  has  a  mean 
breadth  of  more  than  1 8  miles,com- 
prising  about  367  square  miles. 


The  following  Topographical  and  Statistical  Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  ;  their  situation,  with  rela- 
tion to  South-Kingston,  the  seat  of  justice  ;  their  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1810  ;  number  of  dwelling-houses  ;  reli- 
gious societies  ;  banks,  and  post-offices^ 


Towns. 


Post- 
offices. 


South-Kingston. 

Exeter. 

Charlestown. 

Hopkinton. 

North-Kingston. 

Richmond. 

Westerly. 


Popii-  Dwelling  Religious  Banks.  Dist.  frorii 

Si  Kingston; 


lation. 
3560 
2254 
1174 
1774 
2957 
1330 
1911 


houses. 
400 
311 
220 
230 
391 
330 
250 


societies. 
4 
1 
1 
4 
5 


10  m.  N.  W. 
lOm.S.  W. 
13  m.  W. 

8m.N.E. 

7  m.  W. 
20  m.  S.  W. 


The  geological  character  of  this 
county  is  primitive  ;  the  rocks  con- 
sist of  granite  and  other  original 
formations.  The  surface  is  gene- 
rally diversified  with  moderate  hills 
and  narrow  dales  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  considerable  eminen- 
ces in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
county,  and  some  flats  of  consider 
rable  extent  in  the  south  section, 
bordering  upon  the  Atlantic.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  a  primitive  grav- 
elly loam,  strong  and  fertile  ;  there 
are  some  considerable  tracts  of 
sandy  Joam,  and  some  of  alluvial. 

*  -See  Appendix 
48 


The  forests  of  the  county  are  of 
the  deciduous  species,  and  in  most 
sections  afford  a  supply  both  for 
fuel  and  timber,  for  the  local  de- 
mand. The  various  objects  of  the 
grazing  business  form  the  leading 
agricultural  interests  of  the  county. 
A  considerable  section  of  this  coun- 
ty was  formerly  called  the  Narra- 
gansett country,  and  was  celebrated 
for  an  excellent  breed  of  pacing 
horses ;  the  other  section  was  call- 
ed the  Shannock  country,  and  was 
equally  distinguished  for  a  valua- 
ble breed  of  neat  cattle.  This 
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county  still  maintains  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  grazing  district,  and  af- 
fords many  extensive  and  valuable 
dairies.  But  the  agricultural  in- 
terests are  not  confined  exclusively 
to  the  objects  of  the  grazing  busi- 
ness ;  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
ty, considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  particu- 
larly Indian  corn  and  barley  ;  some 
rye  also  is  raised.  Although  there 
may  be  some  want  of  enterprise 
and  a  spirit  of  agricultural  im- 
provements, yet  the  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  for  their  habits 
of  industry  and  frugality,  and  in 
general  enjoy  their  necessary  re- 
sults, health  and  competence. 

The  waters  of  the  county  are 
extensive  &  important,  possessing 
a  maritime  border  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  &  the  Narragansettbay,  of 
more  than  50  miles  extent.  There 
are,  however,  but  2  or  3  harbours  ; 
the  principal  of  which  is  Wickford, 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
county;  the  next  most  important 
is  the  Pawcatuck.  The  principal 
interior  waters  of  the  county  are 
embodied  in  the  Pawcatuck  river, 
which  forms  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State.  The  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Pawcatuck 
are  the  Wood  and  Charles  rivers  ; 
which,  with  their  tributary  streams, 
water  a  large  proportion  of  the 
western  section  of  the  county,  and 
afford  numerous  sites  for  mills  and 
other  hydraulic  works. 

There  are,  in  the  county,  seve- 
ral salt  and  fresh  water  ponds, 
which  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 

The  fisheries  of  the  county  are 
extensive  and  valuable,  affording 
employment  to  considerable  indus- 
try, which  is  usually  well  reward- 


ed. The  fish  taken,  not  only  sup- 
ply the  home  consumption,  but 
constitute  an  article  of  exportation. 
The  fishing  business  is  carried  on 
principally  at  the  villages  of  Wick- 
ford and  Pawcatuck. 

The  commercial  and  navigation 
interests  of  the  county  are  not  very 
extensive  or  important,  and  are 
confined  principally  to  the  afore- 
said villages. 

At  these  and  other  places  in  the 
county,  there  are  from  20  to  25 
vessels  owned.  Although  the 
commercial  business  carried  on 
within  the  county  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, yet  its  maritime  situation 
has  had  its  natural  influence  upon 
the  habits  of  the  people ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  seafaring  business. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  county  are  inconsiderable,  and 
consist  principally  of  the  woolen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  and  the 
business  of  ship  building.  Besides 
these,  there  is  considerable  me- 
chanical industry  in  the  various 
departments  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  in  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  those  in  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond, which  have  not  been  receiv- 
ed, 17  Religious  Societies,  52 
Schools,  5  incorporated  Banks,  67 
Mercantile  Stores,  5  Cotton  Fac- 
tories, 7  Woolen  do.  34  Grain  Mills, 
8  Clothiers'  Works  and  2  Forges. 

The  population,  in  1774,  was 
13,867;  in  1782,  13,133;  in  1790, 
18,075  ;  in  1800,  16,135;  and  in 
1810,  14,962.  From  this  view  of 
the  population  of  the  county,  at 
these  several  different  periods,  it 
appears  that  it  has  suffered  greatly 
by  emigration. 


SOUTH-KINGSTON. 


SOUTH-KINGSTON,  a  post 
town  and  seat  of  justice  of  the 
county,  is  situated  30  miles  south- 
west from  Providence ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Exeter  and  North- 
Kingston,  on  the  east  by  the  Nar- 
ragansett  bay  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  west  by  Charlestown  and 
Richmond.  This  is  the  largest 
township  in  the  State,  being  about 
11  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  8^  in  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  92  square  miles. 

This  is  a  flourishing  agricultural 
township  ;  it  is  of  a  primitive  geo- 
logical character,  having  generally 
an  uneven  surface.  The  rocks 
consist  of  granite  and  other  primi- 
tive formations.  The  prevailing 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  generally 
strong  and  fertile.  It  is  adapted 
both  to  grazing  and  a  grain  culture, 
affording  many  excellent  dairy 
farms,  and  producing  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  barley,  oats  and  rye. 
The  dairy  business  constitutes  the 
leading  agricultural  interest,  and  is 
carried  on  advantageously,  and  to 
considerable  extent. 

The  town  is  extensively  accom- 
modated with  navigable  waters ; 
its  eastern  and  southern  borders 
being  w  ashed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  Narragansett  bay.  Its  in- 
teriors wateredby  numerous  small 
streams,  hut  there  are  none  deser- 
ving the  character  of  rivers*  In 
the  northeast  part  of  the  town, 
upon  the  Narragansett  bay,  there 
is  a  good  harbour.  There  is  one 
large  salt  pond,  called  Point-Ju- 
dith pond,  and  about  twenty  fresh 
water  ponds,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size,  one  containing 
three  or  four  thousand  acres. 
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The  fisheries  are  of  some  im- 
portance. Upon  the  shores  of  the 
Narragansett,  and  in  the  salt  pond, 
considerable  quantities  of  alewives, 
bass,  perch  and  smelt  are  taken. 
Between  one  and  2000  barrels  of 
alewives  are  annually  put  up  for 
exportation  ;  and  large  quantities 
of  bass  are  marketed  at  Provi- 
dence, Newport,  and  frequently  at 
New-York. 

Exclusive  of  the  fishing  business, 
the  maritime  interests  of  the  town 
are  inconsiderable,  although  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  seafaring  pur- 
suits abroad. 

The  mercantile  business  is  con- 
fined principally  to  the  retail  tradeP 
engaged  in  which  there  are  eight 
stores* 

The  manufacturing  and  mecha- 
nical employments  of  the  town  are 
inconsiderable.  There  are  eight 
Grain  Mills  and  two  Clothiers' 
works. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  township 
is  a  small  but  pleasant  village,  call- 
ed "  Little  rest  hill."  Ithas  a  pros- 
pective and  interesting  site,  and 
contains  about  25  Dwelling-houses, 
a  Court-house,  in  which  the  courts 
for  the  county  are  held,  and  which 
is  occasionally  occupied  by  the  le- 
gislature, &  an  incorporated  Bank. 
There  is  another  small  village  call- 
ed Tower  Hill,  where  there  is  an 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  3560;  and  there  are 
about  400  Dwelling-houses,  about 
the  same  number  of  Electors,  and 
5  companies  of  Militia. 

The  taxable  property  exceeds 
$700,000. 

There  are,  in  the  town,  4  Reli- 
gious Societies,  two  of  Friends, 
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one  of  Episcopalians  and  one  of 
Baptists.    There  are  4  Schools. 

This  town  was  first  settled  about 
the  year  1670,  then  being  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Kingston,  which, 


in  about  the  year  1723,  was  divi- 
ded into  two  towns,  the  southeast 
section  was  called  South-Kingston, 
and  the  other  North-Kingston. 


EXETER. 


EXETER  is  an  agricultural 
township,  situated  24  miles  south- 
west of  Providence  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  West-Greenwich,  on 
the  east  by  North-Kingston,  on  the 
south  by  South-Kingston,  Rich- 
mond and  Hopkinton,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

This  township  comprises  exten- 
sive territorial  limits,  having  an 
average  length  of  more  than  12 
miles,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  more 
than  5  miles,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  66  square  miles. 

The  surface,  soil  and  geological 
features  of  this  township  corres- 
pond with  this  district  generally. 
The  rocks  are  primitive,  the  soil 
a  gravelly  loam,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  uneven,  exhibiting  a 
diversity  of  hill  and  dale. 

The  natural  and  agricultural 
productions  also  are  such  a^s  are 
common  to  this  region.  The  va- 
rious objects  of  the  dairy  business, 
and  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn, 
rye  and  oats  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  interests. 


The  contemplated  road  from 
Providence  to  Paweatuck  will  lead 
through  this  town. 

This  town  is  not  accommodated 
with  any  navigable  waters.  Its  wes- 
tern section  is  watered  by  Wood 
river  and  its  branches,  which  in- 
tersect it  in  various  directions. 
This  stream  affords  some  good 
sites  for  hydraulic  works. 

The  cotton  spinning  business 
constitutes  the  principal  manufac- 
turing interest.  There  are  2  Cot- 
ton Factories,  containing  about 
360  spindles  each.  There  are  one 
Woolen  Factory,  one  Clothier's 
works  and  ten  Grain  Mills. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  2254;  and  there  are 
296  Electors,  311  Dwelling-hous- 
es and  3  companies  of  Militia. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty is  §200,078. 

There  are  one  Religious  Society 
and  Church,  20  primary  Schools 
and  3  Mercantile  Stores. 

Exeter  was  incorporated  the  5th 
of  December,  1743. 


GHARLESTOWN. 


GHARLESTOWN  is  a  post 
township,  situated  40  miles  south- 
west from  Providence  ;  bounded 
on  the  north  byCharies  river, which 
separates  it  from  Richmond,  on  the 
east  by  South -Kingston,  on  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
pa  the  west  by  Westerly. 


The  township  is  between  six  and 
seven  miles  square,  and  nearly  in.  a 
square  form,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  43  square  miles,  including 
I  its  waters,  of  which  there  are  live 
|  considerable  ponds,  two  salt,  and 
I  three  fresh  water,  all  of  which,  it  is 
!  estimated,  contain  about  7  square 
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miles.  These  ponds  are  called 
Charlestown,  Conaquetogue,  Pos- 
quissett,  Watchaug  and  Cochum- 
paug.  The  two  first  are  salt  wa- 
ter, and  the  three  latter  fresh  wa- 
ter ponds. 

Between  the  two  first  mention- 
ed ponds  there  are  communica- 
tions with  the  sea,  which  are  occa- 
sionally closed  by  sand.  The  en- 
trance into  Conaquetogue  pond  is 
sometimes  of  sufficient  depth  to: 
admit  of  vessels  of  from  1 5  to  50 
tons  ;  but  that  into  Charlestown 
pond  only  admits  of  smali  open 
boats.  In  these  ponds,  and  in  the 
sea,  considerable  quantities  of  fish 
are  taken  ;  the  most  important  are 
codfish,  haddock,  black  fish,  mack- 
erel, blue  fish,  white  fish,  scupaug, 
(an  Indian  name,)  bass,  perch  and 
alewives. 

Charles  river,  which  has  its 
source  in  Warden's  pond,in  South- 
Kingston,  washes  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  township.  This  stream, 
after  affording  several  sites  for  hy- 
draulic works,  unites  with  Wood 
river  from  the  north,  forming  Paw- 
catuck  river,  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  Fisher's  Island 
sound. 

The  township,  as  it  respects  its 
surface  and  soil,  is  considerably 
diversified.  Bordering  upon  the 
sea,  for  about  two  miles  in  extent, 
there  is  a  level  tract,  possessing  a 
fertile  soil,  and  affording  a  facility 
of  cultivation.  Back  of  this  is  a 
tract  of  about  the  same  extent, 
which  is  elevated  and  rough,  being 
hilly  and  rocky;  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  in  a  great  measure  unfit 
for  cultivation.  It  however  affords 
valuable  forests,  which  comprise 
oak  of  the  various  species,  ches- 
nut,  walnut,  maple,  ash,  birch,  and 


,  white  and  yellow  pine.  In  the 
north  section,  the  soil  is  generally 
light,  but  carries  tolerable  crops  of 
rye  and  Indian  corn. 

The  agricultural  productions  con- 
sist of  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, beef,  pork,  butter  &  cheese. 

There  are  no  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  this  town,  although 
!  there  is  considerable  manufactur- 
|  ing  industry.    Large  quantities  of 
I  cotton  cloth  are  usually  wove  here 
in  families,  for  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  other  towns.  For 
several  years  past,  about  3000  pair 
of  coarse  wool  stockings  have  been 
manufactured  here  for  the  New- 
York  market. 

The  mercantile  business  is  in- 
considerable. There  are  six  re- 
tail Stores,  which  employ  but  small 
capitals,  and  do  but  little  business. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1174;  and  there  are 
about  220  Dwelling-houses,  170 
Electors,  and  two  companies  of 
Militia. 

There  is  one  Religious  Society 
of  Baptists,  which  have  two  pla- 
ces for  religious  worship.  There 
are  ten  primary  schools  usually 
maintained  in  the  winter  season ; 
and  in  the  summer  there  are  seve- 
ral female  schools  for  instruction 
in  reading,  writing  and  needle- 
work. It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  there  is  less  at- 
tention paid  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation than  its  importance  de- 
mands. 

Having  noticed  what  belongs  to 
civilized  man,  we  cannot  pass  over 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  the  famous  Nar- 
ragansett  tribe  of  Indians,  once 
sovereigns  of  immense  domains, 
]  once  powerful  in  peace  and  tcrri-. 
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ble  m  war,  not  only  to  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  but  to  the  primitive 
European  settlements.  Where  is 
this  numerous  and  powerful  na- 
tion, which  once  "  possessed  the 
earth  ?"  They  have  passed  away 
like  a  dream',  and  the  places  that 
knew  them  know  them  no  more. 
Their  fishing  ponds  have  become 
ports  of  entry,  and  their  hunting 
grounds  fruitful  fields.  The  re- 
mains of  this  tribe  at  this  place 
amount  to  about  100,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  intermixed  with  the 
whites  and  negroes.  They  are  an 
abject  race,  strongly  attached  to 
spiritous  liquors,  subsisting  mise- 
rably upon  the  rents  of  their  lands, 
which  are  all  leased  out,  and  occa- 
sional personal  labour.  They  pos- 
sess, however,  some  of  the  traits  of 
their  ancient  character ;  they  are 
hospitable,  and  notwithstanding 
their  wretched  situation,  they  are 
seldom  guilty  of  theft,  although  in 
other  respects  they  seem  to  have 
little  sense  of  moral  principle. 
They  still  own  about  3000  acres 
of  land,  extending  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  north  and  south. 
It  is  in  a  bad  state  of  cultivation, 
and  in  general  greatly  impoverish- 
ed by  a  system  of  bad  husbandry, 
and  the  mismanagementof  tenants. 
It  is  naturally  good  land,  and  adap- 
ted to  a  grain  culture,  and  affords 
at  the  present  time  tolerable  crops 
of  corn  and  rye. 

They  are  governed  by  laws 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  ; 
which,  however,  are  distinct  from 
the  general  laws  of  the  State. 
Their  lands  are  secured  to  them, 
not  being  subject  to  be  alienated  ; 
and  they  are  not  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  selling  their  wood  and 
i-iaibiT.     This  latter  regulation, 


however,  is  violated  with  impuni- 
ty. No  process  caii  issue  against 
them  for  debt ;  and  any  officer  is- 
suing such  process  is  subjected  to  a 
fine.  Negroes,  intermarrying  with 
the  tribe,  are  allowed  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions.  In  some 
instances,  their  marriages  are  sanc- 
tioned by  conformity  to  the  laws  j 
but  in  general  they  pursue  the  pri- 
mitive custom  of  "  taking  a  wife" 
without  ceremony.  Several  years 
ago,  the  most  intelligent,  active 
and  industrious  emigrated  to  Onei-^ 
da,  where  they  had  lands  given 
them  by  that  tribe.  Those  dispos- 
ed to  emigrate  may  lease  their 
lands  for  ten  years  ;  after  which,  it 
descends  to  the  heir  at  law,  which 
is  the  next  of  kin.  The  Indians 
choose  annually,from  among^them- 
selves,  a  council,  consisting  of  five 
members,  which,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  an  agent,  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  have  here- 
tofore had  the  management  of  af- 
fairs relating  to  the  poor,  leasing 
tribe  lands,  and  the  lands  of  ab- 
sent individuals.  But,  from  an 
accumulation  of  expense  in  the 
agent's  department,  that  office  has 
lately  been  discontinued ;  and  the 
council  now  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
There  are  no  distinctions  of 
"  chiefs"  among  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ;  but  50  or  60  years  since, 
some  of  them  were  invested  with 
regal  dignity,  with  considerable  ce- 
remony. 

Charlestown,  including  Rich- 
mond, was  separated  from  Wester- 
ly, and  incorporated  in  1738.  The 
date  of  the  first  settlement  is  not 
known  ;  but  perhaps  was  as  early 
as  the  incorporation  of  Westerly? 
in  1G69. 


HOPKINTON, 


HOPKINTON  is  an  interior 
post  township,  situated  30  miles 
southwest  of  Providence  ;  bound- 
ed northerly  by  the  town  of  Exe- 
ter, easterly  by  Wood  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Richmond,  sou- 
therly by  the  town  of  Westerly  and 
Pawcatuck  river,  and  westerly  by 
North-Stonington,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Its  average  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  more  than  8  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  is  about  4  miles, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  34 
square  miles. 

The  north  section  of  the  town 
is  rough  and  broken,  and  presents 
primitive  geological  features.  The 
soil  here  is  a  gravelly  loam,  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  south 
section  of  the  town  is  smooth  and 
level,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  to 
a  grain  culture.  Grass  also  grows 
well,  and  most  other  crops.  In 
the  north  part,  there  is  considera- 
ble wood  and  timber,  of  the  deci- 
duous species.  There  are  many 
valuable  apple  orchards,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cider  are 
made. 

The  principal  waters  of  the  town 
are  embodied  in  Wood  river,  a  small 
stream  which  washes  itg  eastern 
border,  and  empties  into  the  Paw- 
catuck at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  town.  This  is  a  valuable  mill 
stream.  A  part  of  the  southern 
border  of  the  town  is  washed  by 
the  Pawcatuck,  in  which  shad, 
alewives  and  many  other  kinds  of 
small  fish  are  taken  ;  these  are  the 
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only  fisheries  the  town  affords, 
There  are  several  ponds  in  the 
township. 

Thi3  town,  possessing  no  navi- 
gable waters,  maintains  but  little- 
commerce.  There  are  seven  mer- 
cantile stores  engaged  in  the  retail 
business. 

The  contemplated  turnpike  road 
from  Providence  to  New-London 
will  lead  through  the  centre  of  this 
town. 

The  are  some  manufactories  in 
the  town.  Two  Forges  have  been 
erected  upon  Wood  river.  Besides; 
which,  there  are  3  Woolen  Facto- 
ries, 2  Clothiers'  works,  5  Grain 
Mills  and  10  Saw  Mills. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1810,  was  1774;  and  there  are  220 
Freemen  or  Electors,  230  Dwell- 
ing-houses, and  3  companies  of 
Militia,  and  one  chartered  compa- 
ny. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property 
is  $250,000. 

There  are  4  Religious  Societies, 
three  of  Baptists,  and  one  of 
Friends,  all  of  which  are  accom- 
modated with  houses  for  religious 
worship,  6  regular  Schools,  besides 
several  others  which  are  occasion- 
ally maintained. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
there  is  a  small  village,  which  is  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  commercial  and 
mechanical  business. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  town 
was  about  the  year  1660  ;  and  it 
was  incorporated  in  1757. 


NORTH-KINGSTON. 


NORTH-KINGSTON,  a  weal- 
thy and  flourishing  maritime  post 
iowBskip.is  situated  20  miles  south- 


|  westerly  from  Providence  ;  hound- 
ed northerly  by  East-Greenwich 
land  Warwick,  easterly  by  Na*v 
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ragansett  bay,  southerly  by  South- 
Kingston,  and  westerly  by  Exeter. 
Its  average  length  is  about  8  miles, 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  mean 
breadth  about  7  miles,  comprising 
about  56  square  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  ge- 
nerally uneven,  being  diversified 
with  hills  and  dales.  The  north- 
ern section,  however,  is  level. 

The  geology  of  the  township  is 
primitive  ;  and  there  are  several 
quarries  of  excellent  freestone,  for 
building  and  other  purposes. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  section 
is  a  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  a 
grain  culture,  particularly  Indian 
corn;  and  the  southern  section  is 
a  gravelly  loam,  affording  good 
grazing. 

The  agricultural  productions 
consist  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat, 
buck-wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
potatoes  and  some  others  common 
to  this  region. 

There  are  some  forests  in  the 
town,which  afford  a  supply  of  wood 
and  timber  for  ordinary  uses,  and 
for  ship  building,  &c. 

This  town  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  the  waters  of  the  Narragansett 
bay,  which  wash  its  eastern  bor- 
der ;  and  its  interior  is  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  are  the  Pet- 
tequamscust,orNarrowriver,which 
has  its  source  in  this  town,  and 
runs  southerly  thro'  South-Kings- 
ton, and  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean  ;  the  Annoquetucket,  which 
is  a  valuable  mill  stream,  and  the 
seat  of  a  number  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories ;  and  Hunt's  river,  which 
runs  upon  the  northern  boundary  | 
of  the  town.  In  the  first  of  these,  i 
streams,  large  quantities  of  bass,  I 


perch,  smelts  and  alewives  are  ta- 
ken. 

There  is  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour  at  Wickford,  having  a  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water,  and  situated 
8  or  9  miles  north  of  the  Beaver 
Tail  light-house,  and  so  near  the 
ocean  as  seldom  to  be  obstructed 
by  ice  in  the  winter  season.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  in  the  town 
two  other  harbours,  Cole's  har- 
bour and  Allen's  harbour. 

The  fishing  business  forms  a 
considerable  interest  in  this  town. 
It  is  carried  on  upon  Nantucket 
shoals,  the  Grand  Banks,  the 
Streights  of  Belle-Isle,  off  Block- 
Island,  Sandy-Hook,  &c.  There 
are  generally  from  6  to  1 0  vessels 
employed  in  this  business. 

There  is  considerable  commer- 
cial and  navigation  business,  the 
latter  of  which  consists  principal- 
ly of  a  coasting  trade.  There 
are  from  15  to  20  vessels  owned  in 
the  town  ;  and  there  are  35  stores 
of  every  description. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are 
considerably  important.  There 
are  2  Cotton  Factories,  containing, 
both  of  them,  1164  spindles,  one 
Gin  Distillery,  situated  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Wickford  village,  2  Wool- 
en Factories,  3  Clothiers'  works 
and  6  Grain  Mills. 

Wickford, in  this  town,is  a  large 
and  flourishing  village,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Narragansett 
bay,  about  22  miles  southwest  from 
Providence,  and  1 5  northwest  from 
Newport,  having  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  site,  upon  a  peninsula 
or  point  of  land.    There  are  in 
|  the  village  about  90  Dwelling-hou- 
I  ses,  30  Mercantile  Stores,  and  a 
'considerable  number  of  workshops 
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and  other  buildings.  There  are 
here  three  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship ;  one  for  Separate  Baptists, 
which  is  a  new.  large  and  elegant 
building,  one  for  Episcopalians,  a 
handsome  edifice,  and  one  for 
Friends  ;  an  Academy,  called  the 
Washington  Academy,  the  building 
for  which  is  a  substantial  and  ele- 
gant edifice,  60  feet  by  30,  delight- 
fully situated  upon  an  eminence, 
out  of  the  village,  encircled  with 
rows  and  groves  of  trees,  exhibit- 
ing a  romantic,  rural  and  pictur- 
esque appearance.  There  is  a  va- 
luable library  attached  to  this  Aca- 
demy ;  and  it  is  usually  attended 
by  from  50  to  60  students.  There 
is  a  Bank  located  at  this  village  ; 
and  the  Gin  Distillery  already 
noticed  is  established  here.  The 
town-house,  where  the  electors' 
meetings  are  held,  i$  at  this 
place. 

This  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
commercial  and  navigation  busi- 
ness. A  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  West-Indies  and  south-Ameri- 
ca, and  a  coasting  trade  with  the 
southern  and  eastern  States.  The 
fishing  business  also,  which  has 
been  noticed,  is  carried  on  from 
this  village.  There  is  likewise  a 
number  of  packets  that  ply  regu- 
larly between  thisvillage  andNew-j 
port,  Providence.  Bristol  and  the! 


other  commercial  places  upon  Nar- 
ragansett  bay.  The  harbour  is 
spacious,  safe  and  accessible  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  population  of  this  town,  in 
1810,  was  2957;  and  there  are 
about  450  Electors,  391  Dwelling- 
houses,  four  companies  of  Militia 
and  one  Independent  company. 

There  are  five  Religious  Socie» 
ties,  one  of  Baptists,  one  of  Sepa- 
rate Baptists,  one  of  Episcopali- 
ans, one  of  Friends  and  one  of 
Methodists,  all  of  which  have  hou- 
ses for  public  worship,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Baptists  have  two. 

There  are  1 2  Schools,  exclusive 
of  the  Academy,  at  the  village  of 
Wickford. 

On  the  post  road,  between  the 
village  of  Wickford  and  East- 
Greenwich,  there  is  a  cleft  of  a 
rock,  in  which  there  are  several 
holes,  in  the  shape  of  the  human 
foot ;  one  of  which  is  called  the 
"  Devil's  foot,"  and  is  twenty  in* 
ches  in  length  ;  the  others  are  of  a 
less  size.  There  are  various 
other  impressions,  some  exhibiting 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  all  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  made  when  the  rock  was  for- 
med, and  before  it  acquired  a  per- 
fectly indurated  character. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in 
the  year  1674. 


RICHMOND. 


RICHMOND  is  an  interior  post 
"ownship,  centrally  situated  in  the 
county,  30  miles  from  Providence  ; 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Exeter, 
on  the  east  by  South-Kingston,  on 
the  south  by  Charles  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Charlestown,  and 
49 


on  the  west  by  Wood  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Hopkinton.  Its 
average  length,from  north  to  south, 
is  nearly  7  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  more 
than  6  miles,  comprising  about  40 
square  miles. 
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The  physical  features  of  this 
township  accord  with  those  of  this 
district  generally ;  having  a  primi- 
tive geological  structure,  and  the 
surface  being  generally  uneven,  but 
interspersed  with  some  level  tracts, 
and  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam. 

The  forests  consist  of  trees  of 
the  deciduous  species ;  and  the 
agricultural  productions  are  but- 
ter, cheese,  Indian  corn,  and  some 
others.  The  various  objects  of  the 
grazing  and  dairy  business  form 
the  leading  agricultural  interests. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Paw-? 
catuck,  Wood  and  Charles  rivers  ; 
one  forming  the  western  and  the 
other  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
town.  The  latter  of  these  streams 
has  several  branches,  which  water 
the  interior  of  the  township.  These 
iwo  rivers  and  their  branches  af- 


ford numerous  sites  for  hydraulic 
works. 

There  are  in  the  town  three  Cot- 
ton Factories,  one  Woolen  do.  one 
Clothier's  works  for  customers,  six 
Grain  Mills  and  seven  Mercantile 
Stores. 

The  population  of  .Richmond, 
in  1774,  was  1257;  in  1800,  1368; 
and  in  1810,  1330;  and  there  are 
about  230  Dwelling-houses,  2  com- 
panies of  Militia,  160  Electors, 
three  Religious  Societies,  one  of 
Baptists,  qne  of  New-Lights,  and 
one  of  Friends,  3  regular  Schools 
and  School  houses,  besides  seve- 
ral others  which  are  occasionally 
maintained. 

The  amount  of  taxable  proper- 
ty is  ^370,380. 

Richmond  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Assem- 
bly.  It  was  incorporated  in  1747 


WESTERLY. 


WESTERLY  is  a  maritime  post 
township,  situated  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State,  36  miles  south- 
west from  Providence,  and  35  west 
by  south  from  Newport ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Pawcatuck  riv- 
er and  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  on 
the  east  by  Charlestown,  on  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pawcatuck  riv- 
er, vvhich  separates  it  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Its  extent 
is  more  than  six  miles  east  and 
west,  and  nearly  the  same  north 
and  south,  comprising  about  36 
square  miles. 

This  to  wnship,  thou sh  not  moun- 
tainous, is  considerably  rough  and 
broken,  the  surface  presenting  pri- 
mitive and  somewhat  rugged  fea- 


tures. The  soil,  which  is  generals 
ly  a  gravelly  loam,  affords,  as  it 
respects  the  quality  of  it,  most  of 
the  varieties  from  a  fertile  mould 
to  a  soil  lean  and  sterile.  In  some 
sections  of  the  town,  barley  is  cul- 
tivated to  advantage.  Some  In- 
dian corn  is  also  raised  ;  but  the 
staple  agricultural  product  consists 
of  cheese.  The  lands  being  in 
general  best  adapted  to  grazing, 
the.  dairy  business  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively and  to  great  advantage. 

The  town  is  well  accommodated 
with  navigable  and  other,  waters. 
Its  southern  border  .is  washed  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  its  western 
by  the  Pawcatuck  river.  This 
stream  has  its  source  in  Warden's 
pond,  in  South-Kingston;  and  al 
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though  small  at  first,  and  having 
but  a  short  course,  yet  being  swel- 
led by  numerous  tributary  streams, 
and  having  the  advantages  of  tide- 
water, it  becomes  a  navigable  ri- 
ver. It  forms  a  part  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Richmond  and 
Charlestown,  and  between  this 
town  and  Hopkinton.  There  are 
seven  bridges  upon  this  river,  with- 
in this  town,  the  largest-of  which 
is  in  the  village  of  Pawcatuck. 
This  bridge,  connects  this  town 
with  Stonington,  in  Connecticut. 
The  east  part  of  it  was  built  and  is 
maintained  by  this  State,  and  the 
west  part  by  the  town  of  Stoning- 
ton. This  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  80  tons,  as  far  as  Cham- 
plin's  wharf,  four  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  for  sloops  of  30  tons,  at 
high  water,  two  miles  above,  to  the 
village  of  Pawcatuck.  This  river 
affords  a  great  variety  of  scale  and 
shell  fish,  and  in  great  abundance. 

The  village  of  Pawcatuck  is  si- 
tuated upon  the  west  side  of  this 
river,  about  six  miles  from  its 
mouth.  There  is  a  small  settle- 
ment also  upon  the  opposite  side, 
in  the  town  of  Stonington.  There 
are  in  the  village  about  50  Dwel* 
ling-houses,  8  Mercantile  Stores, 
an  extensive  Woolen  Factory,  the 
building  of  which-  is  a  substantial 
stone  structure,  64  feet  by  36,  and 
four  stories  in  height,  two  con* 
siderable  Tanneries,  and  several 
work-shops  for  mechanical  purpos- 
es. Here  also  are  two  incorpora- 
ted Banks ;  the  Washington  Bank, 
established  in  1 800,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $75,000,  and  the  Phoenix 
Bank,  in  1818,  having  a  capital  of 
$60,000.  There  are  two  Acade- 
mies established  here,  which  are 
*?nder  good  regulations,  and  afford 


(great  facilities  to  the  youth  of  this 
j  place  and  vicinity,  of  obtaining  an 
I  education,  with  convenience  and 
;  economy.  There  is  one  Social 
Library  established  here. 

This  is  an  active  and  flourishing 
village,  containing  about  400  in- 
I  habitants*  In  connection  with  ag- 
jriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,, 
|  it  carries  on  a  brisk  coasting  trade  \ 
and  at  the  present  time  the,  Labra- 
jdor  fishery,  which  was  formerly 
j  prosecuted  with  succes,  is  reviv- 
ing and  promises  again  to  become 
jam  important  and  profitable  busi- 
jness.  Ship  building  is  likewise 
!  carried  on  here,  at  some  periods, 
| to  considerable  extent;  ships  of 
1 300  tons  have  been  hu jit,,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  ocean  during  flood 
j  tides.  About  three  miles  nofth- 
|  easterly  of  Pawcatuck  bridge,  up- 
ion  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
a  place  called  Potter's  hill,  in  this 
!  town,  there  are  one  Cotton  Facto- 
I  ry,  containing  about  1 000  spindles, 
j  a  Grain  Mill,  Saw  Mill  and  Clo- 
thiers' works. 

The  population  of  this  town,  in 
1810,  was  1911  ;  and  there  are 
j  2  Religious  Societies^250  Dwelling 
houses  and4Compainies  of  Militia- 

This  town  sends  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  General  Assembly. 

Westerly  was  incorporated  in 
1669,  being  the  first  town  incor- 
porated in  the  State  after  the  ob- 
taining of  the  charter  of  Charles  II, 
in  1663,  and  then  embraced  the 
whole  extent  of  country  which  is 
|  now  comprised  in  this  town, 
I  Charlestown,  Richmond  and  Hop- 
kinton. These  several  towns  have 
been  set  off  and  incorporated  at 
different  periods,  which  of  course 
| has  greatly  reduced  the  original 
j  territorial  limits  of  this  town. 


APPENDIX. 


State  of  Connecticut. — Since  the  work  was  written,  some  alterations 
have  been  made  as  to  its  civil  or  corporate  divisions ;  and  the  seat  of 
justice  in  one  county  has  been  changed.  At  the  May  session  of  181$, 
a  new  town  Was  incorporated,  by  the  name  of  Salem  ;  being  compos- 
ed of  the  south  section  of*  Colchester,  the  northeast  section  of  Lyme, 
and  the  northerly  section  of  Montville*  The  centre  of  the  township 
of  Salem  is  about  29  miles  southeast  from  Hartford.  Its  dimensions 
are  about  six  and  a  half  miles  by  five  and  a  half.  It  contains  about 
150  dwelling  houses,  from  1000  to  1 200  inhabitants,  and  between  150 
and  200  Electors.  The  town  is  accommodated  with  a  pdst-office,  and 
the  turnpike  road  from  Hartford  to  New-London  passes  through  it. 
By  a  general  provision  in  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State,  the  town 
is  entitled  to  but  one  representative  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly. 

During  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  seat  of  justice  for 
the  county  of  Windham  Was  removed  from  the  town  of  Windham  to 
Brooklyn,  a  more  central  town,  situated  upon  the  Quinibaug  river, 
45  miles  from  Hartford. 

Weston,  Fairfield  County. — There  are  22  school  districts  and  the 
same  number  of  primary  schools  in  this  town. 

Some  additional  information  respecting  the  Mohegan  Indians  in  Mont- 
ville.— The  tract  of  land  Which  they  inhabit  contains  about  2400  acres, 
bordering  upon  the  river  Thames,  on  its  West  side,  and  forming  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  town  of  Montville.  It  is  bounded  north  upon 
Trading  Cove  and  Trading  Cove  brook,  and  is  intersected  by  the  turn- 
pike road  between  the  cities  of  Norwich  and  New-London.  The  soil 
is  generally  of  a  good  quality  for  arable  purposes,  pasturage  and  mow- 
ing, but  is  in  a  bad  state  of  cultivation,  owing  to  its  having  been  long 
tenanted  by  persons  having  no  interest  in  the  inheritance.  In  the 
year  1791,  these  lands  were  apportioned  among  the  tribe,  with  the 
exception  of  about  500  acres  which  Were  reserved  in  a  farm,  the  rents 
of  which  are  applied  to  the  contingent  charges  arising  from  age,  sick- 
ness and  infirmity,  incident  to  this  irregular  and  improvident  people. 
Their  number,  in  1808,  was  71,  and  in  1818,  52.  About  tWo-thirds 
consist  of  females*  The  character  of  the  Mohegans  is  peaceable,  pa* 
iient,  generous,  hospitable,  and  thoughtless  of  tomorrow.  They  are 
without  enterprise,  being  neither  hunters  nor  fishermen — are  not  in- 
clined to  dishonesty,  but  much  given  to  intemperance.  As  the  de- 
scendants of  the  subjects  of  Uncas,  they  are  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  white  people  of  Connecticut^  and.  have  a  strong  adher- 
ence to  all  ancient  customs  of  their  own.    The  concerns  of  this  tribe 
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are  managed  by  a  board  of  overseers,  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

State  of  Rhode-Island.— Some  further  particulars  relating  to  the 
town  of  West-Greenwich  have  been  received  since  the  work  went  to 
press.  There  are  in  this  town  250  electors,  one  religious  society,  and 
a  part  of  several  others,  one  regular  school,  kept  throughout  the  year, 
and  several  usually  maintained  in  the  winter  seasons  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town.  There  are  five  small  cotton  factories,  all  of  which 
contain  about  2000  spindles,  connected  with  which  are  a  bleach  house 
and  several  dye  houses,  There  are  10  grain  mills,  1  clothier's  work? 
and  9  mercantile  stores. 


ERRATA. 


In  a  work  of  this  description,  comprising  a  vast  collection  of  facts^ 
it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  considerable  number  of  er- 
rors should  have  escaped  detection.  Such  of  them  as  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  deemed  material,  are  corrected  here  ;  but  being  un- 
willing to  swell  the  errata,  the  errors  merely  verba!  are  left  for  the 
reader  to  correct  himself. 

Page  33,  in  the  County  Table,  after  East- Windsor,  read  '2  Post- 
offices.1 

Page  36,  line,  29th,  after  and,  read  6  which.' 
Page  62,  line  23d,  for  8  or  10,  read  6  6  or 
Page  92,  line  12th  from  bottom,  after  one,  read  £  of  which.' 
Same  page,  second  column,  after  the  word  with,  for  William  Davy, 
and  Mr.  Murray,  read  '  Messrs.  Davie  and  Murray.' 
Page  94,  line  14th,  for  all,  read  6  most  of.' 

Page  104,  line  2nd  from  bottom,  2nd  column,  lor  building,  read 
*  buildings.' 

Page  128,  line  17th  from  bottom,  for  dome,  read  6  dove.' 

Page  162,  bottom  line,  2nd  column,  for  4000,  read  '  2400.' 

Page  180,  for  the  boundaries  of  the  town  of  Huntington,  in  the  text, 
substitute  the  following ;  bounded  northwest  by  Newtown,  northeast 
and  southeast  by  the  Ousatonick  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ox- 
ford, Derby  and  Milford,  south  and  southwest  by  Stratford,  Trumbull 
and  Weston. 

Page  249,  bottom  line,  for  350,  read  c  250.' 

Page  271,  2nd  column,  llth  line  from  bottom,  for  42,  read  c  41.' 

Page  305,  2nd  line,  after  east  Ion.  read  'from  Philadelphia.' 

Page  324,  for  the  dimensions  of  the  town  of  Providence,  instead 
of  4  miles  in  length,  and  9  square  miles,  substitute  '  3  miles  in  length, 
and  7  square  miles. 

Page  355,  bottom  line,  for  for  social,  read  c  circulating.' 

Page  368,  line  9th,  before  28,  insert  the  words  {  more  than.' 

N.  B.— -The  number  of  the  line  is  understood  as  being  from  the  top 
of  the  page,  unless  mentioned  as  being  from  the  bottom;  andwh^re 
The  column  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  the  first  column  in  the  J$age. 
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